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A GKNl^RAL DBSCRIFTION OB ALtUERS. 

“ Nido Algeri iadri infame ed 

C’liescent, Bedford, June 17th, IHdO. 

My dlar Sir, — T he intense interest with which tl»e pijhlic atUMition is 
directed towi^xls the present French expedition to the shores of Bnrhary, 
will, perhaps, render the atcompanving Aotic-e acceptahle to many of your 
readers. ^ ‘ 1 am, &c. 

To Ihv Editor M''. IK SmyTII. 

ot tl)(‘ I iiitcd St'i vii'o J(>nin<tl. * ' 

Ai>oiKR%is the well known capital of a powerful African king- 
dom, comprehending the richest portion of ancient Ninnidia ; and 
its partic*»lar site has been held, but 0n very vague pretensions^ to 
be that o£ JoLCoisarea, It stands, in a cove, on the west side i»f an 
extensive bay, conipaytly rising from the margin of the sea, like the 
section of a vast amphit^ieatre ; and the effect of its snow'-white 
houses, as contrasted wjth the beautiful foliage of tlie roniantie hills 
around, is one of singular interest. The Kegeiiey, of w'hieh it is the 
metropolis, extends from the river Malua on the west to Ka ('ala on 
the east, forming a eoaht line on the north of more than ,VK) miles, 
while to the south it is bounded by the* torrid Zahara, in breadths 
varying from fifty to one hunefred uiiles, and forming one of the* 
fairest portions of the globe. But the “ gentle sway” c)f the l)ey of 
Algiers has not reduced all parts of this tract to obedience: various 
NomiJdic tribes of Arabs remain refractory to his edicts ; and the in- 
dependent Kabyles of the Sebl^i Rous, especially the fierce Zwowa 
families, hold him in eoi»tempt. The whole di.strict is finely diver- 
sified with mountains and valleys ; and under a government which 
would foster arts, manufactures, and science, i^ weU capable <}f in- 
creasing both its population and resources : at all ^»^ents, whatever 
may be the im^pediate or prospective views of France, it cannot be 
q.ueBtioiied th*t the natives will be benefited by European conquest ^ 
imd it is of general interest to mankind that this fine country should 
be called forward in commerce, industry, and power. 

The bay of Algiers is formed by theVapfts lias Akkonada and Te* 
meiidj'us, respectively the Caxins and Matifug of Italian geographers. 
These headlanis lie nearly east and west of each other, on a distance 
9 f about four leagues, and the space which they bound ^jffers, in fine 
U. S. JoPRN. No. 19. July, 1830. 
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A QJiNERA* DESCRIPTION OP ALGIERS. 
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weather, a station for* a squadron but it is so fully ex- 

posed tq all winds from E.N.E. round, northerly, to N.W. that it is 
very unsafe in the winter months. The anchorage is excellent, al- 
though the*water is deep; and |he bottom being a stiff black mud, 
is so good, that the anchors 4’^ shortly buried, and unless oftert 
sighted, occasion much laborious, trouble in the purchase. If the 
l^round tackle be good no vessel is likely to drive ; but she may 
founder at her anchors, for the sea which tumbles in with northerly 
gales is so prodigious, that 1 hold it almost impossible to ride out a 
heavy winter's north-easter. Indeed, in the harbour, so violent a 
swell hurries round the mole-head, that unless ships are well moored, 
they are certain of breaking adrift; and the Algerines' seem to take 
especial care to secure them, if the absurdity of three or four cables 
on each bow, and as many on the quarters will effect it. The dan- 
ger arising from the heavy waves rolling home,” is a consequence 
of the abruptness of the coast, for from al)out tw«inty-five fathoms 
depth at the anchorage, it falls to 120 just outside it ; and at lour 
miles in the ofhng, I gained no bottom with 6*50 fathoms of line. 

The bay of Algiers has often bfien the salvation of the town from 
its enemies, as was the case when the Spanish squadron| under Don 
Diego de Vera, was destroyed, jn May 15l7t Two years afterwards, 
Moncadfiis fleet was shattered and dispersed by a furious easterly 
gale ; and in October 1541, the powerful Armada cf Charles the 
Fifth, commanded by DoVia. him self, .sacrificed J5 ships-of-war, 140 
transports, and 8000 men, to the rage of the elements, ^n the last 
occasion, the Algerines attributed their deliverance to the eflicacious 
supplications of the holy Si<% Utica, and after his death, ijie mara- 
buts persuaded the populace that a similar storm might be produced,* 
on emergency, by merely striking the sea with one of his sacred 
bones ; — it is unlikely but that they will .resort to the experiment 
in their present dilemma. 

The climate is temperate, and tolerably equal. Easterly winds 
are the most prevalent during the summer months, but those from 
west to north bring the finest weather. Tiie south winds are op- 
pressive, and the easterly ones loaded with vapour ; the land ones, 
from IVIay till October, generally sdt oft’ in the evening, and conti- 
nue until late in the morning ; and the harder it blows in the offing 
from any particular quarter, the fresher will be the land-breeze. 
All the winds are violent at the equinoxes ; but the most destructive 
storms have happened a few days before or after the time called by 
them A1 Aasom, which is from the 25th of Feb. to the 3d of March ; 
and the sapient Moors dislike going to sea for a fortnight before this 
period commenles, lest they should encounter a preternatural brass 
galley, which delights in running vessels down ! 

The position of the several defences, together wjjh their relative 
^:>earing and distance from each other, will be best understood by a 
reference to the accompanying sketch. And although ^'running 
readers” profess to dislike the formal seVerity of positive terms, there 
are also those who look to ufility ; I shall, therefore, venture to say, 
that the lighthouse stands in 30" 48' 10" of North Latitude, and 
3" OF 19" of Longitude^ East from Greenwich. Such geographical 
jargon ratiy be trite and intrusive when merely fished from shallow 
gazetteers, or rnu^ty^atlasses ; but he who has, at some hazard, and 
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witn very expehsive instruments, personally deternSined the faist, 
may surely be permitted to submit it. 
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A GENERAl! DESCRIPTION OF ALGIJJRS. 

profusion of fiatteries. It may, however, shortly stated, that at 
my last .visit to this curse of the Mediterranean,"* in September 
1823, the^castles, walls, and b^teries were mounted with 637 heavy 
pieces of ordnance, exclusive ®f the more distant works and the 
^ Kellahai, or }iAHperor*s Fori, Tlhs important post is a square castle 
* of 60 guns, and a stout keep, ^hioh commands the town : it derives 
fts European appellation from being the spot on which Charles the 
Fifth unfurled the banner of the Cross. The mole is an entire for- 
tification, bristled with 215 heavy guns, and *14 brjiss mortars ; nor 
are there any inanimate embrasures. Indeed, since the cas^tigation 
it received from Lord Exmouth, it has acquired such an increase ot 
strength, as to defy the attacks of sea assailants ; and it is, moreover, 
effectually flanked by other works. But the land defences are so 
comparatively mean, and the general situation so bad, that I look 
upon the nest of thieves’* as being incapable of sustaining a regu- 
lar siege ; in fact, there is more than one heiglit from whence it piay 
be pounded to dust, while the terraced dwellings, rising in regular 
progression above each other, seem to invite bombardment. Yet has 
this den of piracy and slavery maintained itself for centuries, in de- 
fiance of all the potentates of Christendom, and until 18J6, success- 
fully resisted its invaders. It i-s, indeed, an historical phenomenon, 
that a ba 2 i(l c»f ignorant and lawless Turks, who can scarcely keep 
the natives, where they have intruded, in subjection, should have 
compelled the most miglity states, and the proudest sovereigns, to 
pay them tribute; and that neither peace nor war have ever been 
made on them by European powers, to any advantage proportioned 
to the disparity of science, disoiplinc, and resources. 

The town is surrounded by towered walls, ii])w^ards of 30 feet in - 
height, and 12 or 14 feet in thickness ; they are built of brick, on a 
substructure of stone, w ithout faussbraye or outworks, and around 
them is a dry, shallow ditch, with a dwarf wall on the counterscarp. 
The S.W. part terniinates in a kasibba, or citadel, an octangular 
edifice on the most elevated spot within the walls, and separated from 
tlie houses by a deep moMt. The streets are wu’etchedly narrow ; in- 
deed, wnth the exception of that trending from the Jlab-Azoona to 
the Bab-Alowetta, they are n’..ere lanes. The houses are square, 
with galleries supported on columns, enclosing a court-yard in the 
centre, whence light and air are derived, lor there are no windows 
outw'ards. The roofs are all flat, with tlie angles terminated by or- 
namental chimneys ,* and as the whole is annually whitewashed, the 
aspect of Algiers is singular and grand. There are six gates, but no 
public squares of any extent. The chief buildings consist of 
mosques, bagnios kasseria (barracks), add the Dey*s palace, the^ 
latter being in the centre of the city, with a tolerable front of 
two well-constructed arcades of marble pillars ; but the audience 
hall and courts are exceedingly plain. There are several fountains 
for the use of the people, copiously supplied from two aqueducts, 
for which “'{hey are obliged to Moassa, one of the Moors expelled 
^ from Spain : these might feasily be destroyed by a besieger, but as 
every house is provided jvith a reservoir, in which rain-water is pre- 
served, it would not occasion much distress. 

The city was formerly called Musgunna, by the Moors, from one 
oftlieir early princes, but was afterwards named, says Leo, Gezetr, 
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because it lieth nea^ the isles of Minorca^ MajorcA, and Iviza/* 
This explanation^ however, is rather in the spirit of the sipiilitiule 
between Macedon and Monmouth, fqr there cannot be a. question 
that its present Arabic name^was dcMved from the rocky islet before 
the town ; and the ap{>ellation of W Jezeiral cl Gazziy or Algiers 
the warlike,” has obtained from the tjjne of Heyradin Barbarossa 
The Spaniards of that day differed widely in military energy from* 
those of the present, and with consummate bravery had constructed 
I a fort on the islet^ which with a garrison of 200 men tormented and 
intimidaled Algiers for a period of fifteen years. It fell, however, 
to the fortunes of Heyradin, after an incessant cannonade of a fort- 
night, and the heroic governor was carried, desperately wounded, 
into the town, where he was shortly afterwards bastonadcfi to death. 
To prevent the future occupation of such a spot by an enemy, and to 
form a haven for his gal lies, were now the objects of the concjiieror. 
Three years of severe and* sorrowful labour, wrung from Christian 
captives, enabled him to connect the Sit al Kolel, or light-house 
rock, and the Rab al Bakkuy of mole-head, with the town, by 
a pier of extraordinary thicknesjf, and massive constructicm ; and 
this, by inclosing an area of about ten acres, forms the small and 
insecure port wdic^ice the shores of #Kurope have been so long in- 
sulted. The light-house is separated from the mole by a narrow 
ditch, over which is a wooden bridge enfiladed by ten guns. Suc- 
cessive tiers of batteries, rising in formidable array, like the sides of 
• a gigantic ^hree-decker, envelop the edifice; and a tolerably good 
lantern crowns the summit, at the height of about KJO feet abovn* 
the level #f the sea. 

• The country around Algiers is picturesquely studded with neat 
villas and gardens, ainidst groves of olive-trees and evergrc(*ns. In 
this temperate and clelightfiil region, the soil, whore tilled, vies 
with that of any part of the world, and a rich profusion ol' e\(|uisite 
grapes, melons, and other fruits, attest its capability. easlt*rn 

side of the bay forms a contrast, for on crossing the river Ilaratcfi, 
neither houses nor plantations cheer the prospect. The adjacent 
low grounds are well cultivated ;^and beyond the hills which Imiind 
them, is tlie beautiful plain of MuVijah, emphatically termed the 
garden of Algiers, presenting to the eye a successitm of Massc^ 
ric, or farms, over an extent of forty miles in length, by about fifteen 
in br^dth. This plain, being w'atered by many springs and rivu- 
lets, is exuberantly ytoductivo^ and besides barley, wheat, rice, 
maize, henna, flax, and fruit, it yields large quantities of draft, a 
kind of millet, Esteemed as being extremely nutritious for cattle. 
The agricultural process is primitive and simple ; th^j liarvest usually 
commences at the end of May, and the stubble is burnt before the 
autumnal rains *set in ; threshing is performed by the tread of 
horses, and tlife only manure used on. these lands, is that ])roduced<^ 
by pasturing cattle. The gardens are extensive, and exhibit a mix- 
ture of fruit-trees, vegetables, and corn patcli^ss, withoul^ taste or 
arrangement, but yet combining many V^'^sing elements of effect. 

The population the city of Algiers is ^about 85,000 souls, of 
whom not more than 6000 are Osmanli ; there is a .similar number 
pf Jews, and the remainder consists mostly of the native Moors. 
The very few Franks who arrive, are hardly tp be put into the esii- 
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mate, because*" they are not permanent ; for ^ turbulent is the ari^ 
siocrac^^ and so irregular its exactions, that scarcely any strangers 
visit the e place, except for temporary political or commercial pur- 
poses. The English were amongst the earliest foreigners respected 
by the state, end a John Tuplmi was appointed Consul in 1582, 
being the first who bore tha,t office abroad. Yet few of our mer- 
chants liave chosen to reside there, although a brisk traffic in corn, 
wax, wool, hides, dates, oil, linen, silk, and ostrich feathers, invited 
them. The French managed much better, ahd realised great profits 
by understanding where, how, and when to apply the usemza , — as 
they ^lelicately term the bribe of business. A skipper, of Mar- 
seilles, had committed the egregious mistake of carrying a cargo of 
hats to the turbaned population of Algiers ! Here was a folly appa- 
rently irreparable : but no such thing; the influence of the usanKa,'' 
weightily directed in the proper quarter, produced an edict, enjoin- 
ing the Jews to wear hats for a stated pei^lod, under penalties whicli 
the Israelites duly respected ; and the speculation, unlike that of 
skates to Bombay, turned out a cajpital one.* 

The government of Algiers was usurped by the elder Barbarossa; 
and it has ever since been retained by a lawless band of Turks, 
recruited from the vilest rabblqs of the Levant. Immediately on 
enrolmeiit, these fellows became masters over a slavish people ; and 
immersed in prurient sensuality, prided themselves in the right of 
aspiring to the Dailik. From these causes, the Algerine-Turk pre- 
sents the most odious features of the Moslemin race ; a^d his arro- 
gant licentiousness is only excelled by his ignorance, indolence, 
and contempt of truth. Do you take me for a Christian,'* ex- 
claimed a furious Janizzary, that I must be a slave to my word 
And such is their haughty bearing towards the natives, that they 
will not even acknowledge for Osmanli, the KoUglif or offspring of 
themselves by Moorish women, albeit those by Christian slaves were 
always thus recognised. Courage, or rather ferocity, they possess, 
and also some degree of energy, when they can be roused from 
the apathy of their listless enjoyments ; but not a spark of intelli- 
gence relieves the revolting depravity of their disj>osition. Yet 
it is singular that the leaderj of this miliUiry republic have go- 
verned with considerable talent; and that their captives were not 
treated with greater cruelty than were Turkish slaves on the oppo- 
site shores. 

“ A government," says Lord ChaJuim, “ stripped of liberal insti- 
tutions, and composed of uneducated men, without honour, inte- 
grity, or virtue, is one of the most horrid and disgusting spectacles 
which can presejnt kself to the contempiktion of a civilized being ;" 
and in Algiers^ an imperious praetorian horde, trampling on laws 
and institvftions, and teeming witli bloody factions, verifies the por- 
<trait. The divan consists of about 700 of the most influential officers 
of the Janizzavies, who are distinguishe^l by a stripe of gold-lace in 
front of die neat turbans whmh they wear. Of tliese not more than 
30 or 40 are usually convfen^ ; but in cases of consequence, not only 
the officers, but also all .the soldiers have the rigj||t of debating. Tlie 


** The 'is here almost illegible; should it be capuUtd? — Printer's D. 
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Day is usually* clectejl from amongst the member^ of the divan, 
though he has been, in some instances, nominated by the Grand 8ig- 
nior, whose supremacy is generally acknowledged whenever the state 
is in difficulty. The dignity of the|Dailik is accompanied with the 
d^ioriysiau terrors of a suspended sword, for excepting Hassan Pashfi, 
and he who was cut off by the plague in 1818, I scarcely remember 
an instance of a Dey's dying in his Tbed. At the burying-grountl 
outside the Bab-Allowetta, are to be seen six small cupolas touch- 
ing each other^-y-they* record a remarkable fact — ^the election of no 
less th^ii seven of these ephemeral sovereigns in one day, and the 
assassination of six ! « 

Oniar-Bey — with whom I was personally acquainted when he was 
Governor of Oran — was a remarkably handsome man, a resolute 
chief, and a ruler of acknowledged talent ; but a series of untoward 
events, over which he had no control — as the attack by Lord Ex- 
mouth, the introduction r)f the plague just afterwards, and a defi- 
cient harvest — marked him as being no favourite of fortune, and he 
fell. When I informed the Paslia of Tripoli of this event, shortly 
after the murder liad been perpetrated, ‘‘ Ay, ay,” said he, “ God 
is great ! I thought it would fall out thus ; his own ambassador 
said that the Evil Eye was upon On^r.” 

Nor are the duties of a Dey altogether of that sinecure:? descrip- 
tion which those who figure to themselves a mere bearded smoker 
in a muslin turban, may imagine. He sits the greater part of each 
day in th^ Hall of Judgment, to dispense justice; and here every 
one, however mean or humble, obtains a full hearing. The seat is 
built of^stone, and covered with carpets, under a lion’s skin ; and 
, considering the low origin of these men, the dignified carriage which 
they assume in office is surprising. The^ delays, expenses, and tor- 
tuous forms of legal measures in Christendom, induce a stranger to 
admire the prompt decision of eastern tribunuls ; and it must he 
conceded — though many of tlie decisions arc mere acts of violence - 
that general business is dispatched with an attention to individuals 
worthy of imitation by more ostensible administrations. It is true, 
the Koran and its comments includes all the formularies of their re- 
ligion, laws, and customs ; but thes4 judges, do not, therefore, con- 
fine tJiemselves to precedents, as the Jews do with the Pentateuch. 
One practice greatly shortens the labours of examination ; the plain- 
tiff who does not show good cause” for troubling the court, is lia- 
ble to a severe basto^Tading. When a woman would prefer a com- 
plaint, she assembles a party of female relations, and they all walk, 
or rather — frorif the weight of the envelopes which veil them — wad- 
dle to the porch of* the ilailik, and there screarti the Sher^AUnh^ 
(justice of God,) until they are attended to. 

Every sentence pronounced by the Dey is inflexibly executed. 
Thieves havwtlieir right hands chopped oflf, and tied to their necksr" 
others are cruelly bastonaded, some are strangled, and for graver 
oft’ences, the punishment of^ the Kingdn is awa^rded. Th(?4ast inflicts 
torture in its most revolting form ; ariminal is thrown over the ^ 
rampart of the Ba)^- Azoona, and is caught^ by some huge hooks in 
the wall, where he writhes in dreadful agony^ until he is relieved by 
, deatli. The horrible cruelties of impalement are also 4 >r»C!ti«ed, but 
not so frequently as the kingan. 
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Although thh Dey of Algiers, from braving ^he grefiatest potentates, 
and from having spread dismay on the sea, is the most important of 
the Barbery sovereigns in politics, he is but the third in rank after 
the Pasha of Tripoli, His m^ns of »tate management are of a 
limited nature„as the revenue caiF only be collected by annually dis-# 
patching armed forces over the country. The whole regency is also 
|Varalysed by the extortion of its governors ; for if the provincial 
satraps duly remit the stipulated sums, no inquiry is made as to 
the means by which they have been collected. Ifeavy mulcts are 
inflicted in state offences, but they are levied rather on the c<Ampara- 
tive wealth of the offender, than the proportionate delinquency of 
the alleged crime. 

As the honours and offices of Algiers are enjoyed, almost exclu- 
sively, by the Turkish usurpers, the regular military force is nearly 
confined to their body. The Moors who are enrolled have very 
slight chance of preferment, and being badly paid, are discontented, 
and often tumultuous ; hut they are good marksmen, and tolerably 
brave when excited. To these may be added the flying camps of 
Arabs, which, though numerically "the largest portion of the force, 
are not always really available, — unsteady in their attaclnnents, they 
are as likely to be inimical amicable ; and, ii^ either case, from 
their uncertain numbers, mutinous factions, and desultory con- 
fusion of warfare, are not to be relied upon. The whole Alge- 
rine army collectively, is therefore an incongruous mass of discor- 
dant elemnits, and with some trouble, might be made torfimount to 
about 100, ()()() men. They are counted, not by regiments or batta- 
lions, but according to the Iz or messes ; and as eacTi mess 

consists of twenty men, who are allowed a tent, a tolerable estimate « 
may be made of the strength of an eneam])ment. Such a horde can 
offer but little resistance, in the open field, to the ardent legions of 
France, even was it of better organization ; but no real discipline 
call be enforced amongst tliese, or any otlu?r soldiers, unless pro- 
perly })aid, fed, and clothed ; and therefore the result is not doubtful. 
The only question is, as to whether their enemies will be baffled in 
besieging, or be impeded by the cutting off’ of supplies. 

The naval establishment is ttruly contemptible, and it is really 
marvellous Jiow its terrors have operated so widely. One shij) only 
belongs to the government, the others are all the property of* indi- 
viduals. On making eajjtures, a portion of the profits, varyiiig*from 
an eighth to a quarter, is appropriated by the Hey — who is, how- 
ever, the legal j)roprictor of the whole. 

The Moors of Algiers are an oppressed race; and cunning, ava- 
rice, and perfidy, the .vices of slaves, are their characteristics. They 
have a certain degree of pride of ancestry, but not sufficient to dig- 
nify their general meanness, and in falsehood tliey^ rival their op- 
}4res8ors, although they admire truth in others so milch, that he 
hath but one tongue'* is a high compliinent. These are, indeed, the 
elements ^ liieJi histoi*y has long recorded of their character, so that 
the ‘‘ punica-fides" is not whtflly to be imputt‘d to tlie tyranny of the 
Levantine Janizzaries. They are identically the same with the other 
]\Ioors of Northern Africa, and amongst many customs which stamp 
the general affinity, is the counting of beads, th*^ dread of the evd 
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eye, the ceremcftiial li|bits^ and the covering of theV women and 
children with all their available riches : indeed, the skuihcaps of the 
latter are often loaded with coins, to the manifest inconv^ience of 
the wearer. In standing for ^iscussion, they carefully turn 
tlieir backs to the sun ; and the/ hold it a deadly ain to yawn, or 
expectorate, while at prayer, Thay evince a more bitter dislike than 
the Osftianli to renegades, for they hold that a bad Christian is in- 
capable of true Islamism ; as for the Toomaddi, or apostate Jews, 
they disdain to permit ihtermarriages with them. They are remark- 
able, at /unerals, in carrying the corpse with the head foremost, and 
in their pace being then quicker than ordinary. • 

The Jews form an important part of the population of Algiers ; 
for though obliged to wear the despised colour of black, to keep 
their females unveiled, to execute criminals, to endure personal in- 
sult, and to reside in a separate quarter, they are the money- 
changers, artisans, jewellers, and brokers of the state. They are of 
filthy habits and base conduct ; and are at once superlatively pa- 
tient, industrious, and knavish. hVom this union of qualities, and 
a most adroit management of pecuniary affairs, they have become 
highly influential in the divan ; and their leader bears the title of 
king."’ They claim to more patriarchal customs than those 
practised by the Christian Jews,*’ as they term those of •Europe ; 
and they comfort themselves under all the variety of vexatious in- 
dignities which they suffer, with the hope of being some time assem- 
\ bled to sup in Canaan ; when, according to the Talmud, a fish 
nearly a thousand miles in length is to be served up. 

Such* ii the State against which the mighty sword of PVanee is 
pow drawn, — and whether a narrow or liberal policy directs the 
measure, the attention of Europe will be powerfully directed to the 
spot. A few days will disclose the ck'signs of the invading powder ; 
for as to its professions, it is to be regretted that the jiublic and re- 
peated asseverations relative to the Cordon Sunil aire have shook all 
confidence in its most solemn assurances. One tiling at least is cer- 
tain — the claims of LEGiTiaiACY may be well exerted in favour of 
the Moors, bad as they are, by crushing the Janizzaries, who are 
ten times worse. Of all the Mahometan race, these miscreants are 
the most ferocious, coarse, and devastating. No social virtue, nor 
mental excellence, elevates the small portion of talent which they 
undeniably possess ; — but how can intellectual faculty be expected 
amongst a rabble, w ho^liave ran* from even the slight moral checks 
which regulate other Osmanli? The proverbial grossness of the 
Negropontine Tifrk fades before the lawless depravity of these pes- 
tilent dregs; for it is at Algiers, and perhaps* Algiers only, that 
the brutalized sensuality of such a futurity as that described by 
D’Ohson, is gra^^ly contemplated. ‘‘ L’Eternal adestin^ a chaciin 
d’eux soixante^lix pavilions superbes, tous eclatans d’or et de pier- 
reries : chacun de ces pavilions immenses est garni de sept cents lits 
eblouissauws, et chaque lit est entoure de sept cents hourys, cJll vierges 
celestes.” To the d\ist with such a (flpte^table race ! and may the 
civilization and prosperity of those benighted regions, be the ruling 
object of the cabinets of Europe ! 
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DSTAil^S OF THE EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS WHICH TOOK 
PLACE AT 8T. PETRRSBDRGH ON THE 14TH OF DEC. 
o. s. 1825. 

* 

EXTRACTED FROM UN PUBLISUED^ LETT ERS WRllTEN ON THE SPOT 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 

While the ears of all Europe are tingling,” as Philip the Second 
once said, with the events which have just occurred here, you may be 
anxious to know what happened to myself on the memorable^occasion, 
as wbiitever else they may relate, no historian but myself will ever tell 
you that secret. We are doomed, I think, to be in the midst of com- 
motion wherever we go. The earthquake at Zante only waited till we 
landed on the island, and then shook us out of our beds ; the Greeks 
only delayed their insurrection till we arrived in Turkey, and then 
they exploded with a vengeance ; the houses were quite secure till we 
took up our abode at Constantinople, and then 13,000 of them burst 
into a name at once ; and we were hardly settled in our hotel here 
when a movement took place, which resembled nothing that has ever 
occurred before in the history of Russia, or perhaps in that of any other 
country. It never occurred iL the first, liecause it was intended to 
be a cotislilufioftal change, and not a personal one ; and it never occur- 
red in the second, because it was a man resigning supreme power, be- 
fore he had tasted either its sweets or its Intters. Sylla, Dioclesian, 
and Charles V. are no parallels with Constantine. a 

In order that you may comprehend the events which led to the ex- 
plosion, I will briefly state to you the situation of things intthis place, 
which do not seem to me to be sufficiently, or at least distinctly, un • 
derstood. The Emperor Paul had seven children, of which four 
were sons, Alexander, Constantine, Nicholas, and ]\Iichael. It was 
the general opinion that this family were very amiable, and lived in 
great harmony and affection with each oth(*r, with the exception of 
Constantine alone, whose violent and imprjicti cable temper had been a 
frequent source of pain and uneasiness to them all ; this, however, 
does not appear to be a well-founded rumtnir, nor at all borne out by 
subsequent events. 

Constantine fixed his choice on a Polish lady, the Princess Lowicz 
Grudzinski, to whom he had been for some time attached, and to this 
circumstance, it is said, all the extraordinary events which follofJ^ed are 
to be attributed. His mother, the v/idow of Paul, had always felt for 
him an unnatural aversion. She is represented as a woman, in whose 
character pride and prejudice predominated over e^ery other feeling ; 
and she early conceived the project, of including from the succession 
the son she hated, and substituting in his place the one she loved. 
When it \’^^as announced, therefore, that it was his intention to marry 
a Polish lady of inferior rank, she caused it to be notihed to him, that 
if he did so, his wife would be excluded from C’ourt, and his cliildren 
from crown. A ni^tification of this kind would only add fuel, as 
she well knew, to the impuEuous feelings of Constantine ; he imme- 
diately was lieard to declare, that no consideration should induce him 
to abandon the object of his affections, and if his mother excluded his 
wife from her Court, she must exclude her son also. Advantage was 
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immediately take'h of t£is state of his mind : persons a&out him were 
instructed to work upon his excited passions^ and he was preiQailed on 
to execute a secret deed of abdication of the crown, in favaur of his 
younger brother Nicholas, i» the evfnt of Alexander's death without 
^ildren, a circumstance rendered probable by the sterility of the Em- 
press for so many years. Accordingly^ so early as the 14th of Jan. 
1822, a* deed was executed to this effect, and a manifesto was drawn 
up^by his brother, the reigning Sovereign, on the 16th of Aiig. in the 
following year, ratifying* this deed of renunciation, and declaring Ni- 
cholas h^ir to the crown. Three copies of these important documents, 
duly signed and attested, were deposited in the diderent archives of 
the Russian empire : — one in the chancery, the directive senate at St. 
Petcrsburgh ; one in that of the Church of the Ascension at Moscow, 
and one with the great Synod of the Greek Church. It is among the 
extraordinary features of that mystery and deception, which are the 
sprii^s by which tlic Russfian Government is moved, that this trans- 
action was kept a profound secret till the moment that an awful poli- 
tical explosion brought it to light. Obscure and distant hints, how- 
ever, were occasionally suffered to 'transpire, which were looked upon 
at the time, as the mere errors of ignorance or carelessness. One of them 
was pointed out tc^me on the Continent, in a Prussian Almanack. In 
a list of European Sovereigns, after mentioning Alexander as» Emperor 
of Russia, it is added, ** Heir to the throne, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
brother to the Emperor, born the 25th of June, 1796.'' When subse- 
» queiit eveit^s had called to the people's recollection this supposed error 
of the press, it was found to be no error, but one of those glimmerings 
of light which des])utic governments sometimes permit to escape, to 
4 >repare the minds of the multitude for the developement of their mys- 
terious intentions. It is remarkable also, that this notihcatirm aj»pear- 
ed in the Almanack *of a country interested in the event. Nicholas 
was married to the Princess Wilhelmina of Prussia. 

On tlie execution of the deeds, Constantine married the woman ho 
loved, took up his residence at Warsaw as Viceroy of Poland, and 
lived as retired as liis situation permitted ; preferring the society of his 
wife, to whom I am told he was fondly attached, to any otlur c'ujoy- 
ment. • 

On our arrival at St. Petersburgh, he was still at Warsaw', and his 
brother Alexander at Taganrog, in little Tartary. Alexander had 
proceeded thither in company with his amiable consort, to inspect the 
Crimea, and was daily^Vxpected* to return to the capital. He, how- 
ever, incautiously exposed himself to the marsh miasma of these 
8wamj)y regions, m a time of the year when they are most unwhole- 
some, and was seized with t4ie intermitting fever of the country, under 
which he laboured fur some time, before the slightest intimation was 
made to the pijilic. The first notice given of it was oi» the 26ih of 
November, 0<6., on which day three couriers drove nipidly from 
Taganrog in succession, all bearing the most alarming intelligence of 
his state. On the day following, however, another arrived, '•^ep<^rti^lg 
that he was much better and nearly out V danger, and the first care of 
Uie court was, to have a /c Deum'* sung for his recovery, in the 
cljapel of the Empress Mother, who proceeded thither in the morn- 
ing for the purpose. During the service, a man was aeon driving up 
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to the Palace at full speed, and being informed how the royal family 
were employed, he ran to the chapel with breathless haste, and having 
rushed in^ he motioned with his hand to stop the thanksgiving service, 
announcing at the same time in n low veice to those about him, that 
the Emperor was dead. The officiating priest, or as some say, the Arch- 
duke Michael, who was near him, took a crucifix from the altar, 
and approaching his mother, wfio was in the act of thanksgiving, placed 
it in her hand, and exhorted her by that symbol to patience and re- 
signation ; informing her at the same time fhat her son was already 
dead, and had been so for nine days 1 From hence the news was sent 
to the .church of Alexander Nevski, where also the ministers and offi- 
cers were assembled to offer up prayers and thanksgivings. Suddenly, 
in the middle of the service, Major-Gen. Niedwart of the Guards 
entered and made known the event to the congregation, who burst out 
into tears and lamentations. Towards evening the news began to 
spread through the town, and I went out to witness its effects on the 
people, by whom Alexander was said to be much beloved. I saw no 
sign that any extraordinary event had taken ])lace, till I arrived at the 
arsenal. Here, at the angle next the Imperial Palace, I saw some 
persons in a group, and some peasants idly looking on ; but the shops 
were all open as usual, the same number of peo]>le eiitering and coming 
out, and I, did not meet two men in the city, who seemed to speak to 
each other as if they were talking on any extraordinary subject. 1 was 
struck with the contrast this exhibited,. to what takes ])lace at a similar 
event in London. In half an hour the news would have expjinded itself 
over the town, groups would have been formed before every door, and 
instead of a passive population, waiting to say or do as they vwere bid, 
the whole matter would have been discussed and canvassed in the open 
streets before it was spoken of in the (Cabinet. The general imj)res- 
sion I found here, as well as elsewhere was, that the Emperor had 
died by a violent death, as his father and grandfather before him ; an 
opinion to which the secrecy of his illness, and the suddeness with 
which his death was communicated, gave a strong probability. Tie 
was, moreover, a man in the vigour of life, and in rude health just 
immediately before. Theie are some in llussia, as well as in Eng- 
land, who still believe it, though Doctor Wiley, an English or Scotch 
physician, was one of his medical attendants during his illness, and has, 
among others, detailed the particulars of it. There is no doubt lie 
died of a bilious intermittent fever, connected with erysipelas, to which 
also his sister had fallen a victim ; *and that Jie was watched over 
during his illness by the ceaseless assiduity of his excellent wife, who 
closed his eyes, and shortly after fell herself a victim to her intense 
anxiety and affliction.. Two letters on the subject of his illness and 
death, written by her to his mother, of which I have copies, are evi- 
dence at onoe of the nature of his disease, and of her. exemplary dis- 
'‘barge of duty. a 

Immediately on the arrival of the news, the members of the Impe- 
perial family, the ministry, and the council met at the palace of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, the minister of justice announced to 

them officially the death of Alexander. It is among the extraor- 
dinary features of the wide transaction, that even here, it is reported, 
not a word \Ya8 said of the existence of the documents by which hiii 
next brother and heir in succession had abdicated the crown ; some 
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affirm^ however, tliat th^ were communicated to him on* this occasion ; 
but it is certain, that as soon as the death of the late Emperor was 
declared, the Grand Duke Nicholas and all present took the oath of 
allegiance to Constantine, as if they l^ew nothing of his abdication ; 
a«d the next day a Ukase ^vas issifed, announcing tho circumstance 
and proclaiming Constantine as his tucc^sor, in the following manner^ 
in the St. Petersburg!! Gazette. 

UKA8K. 

, The Minister of Justice, Prince LabanoiF Rostouski, has communicated 
to the General Assembly of the department of the Directive Senate of St. 
Petersburgh, the deplorable news tliat his Majesty the Emperor Alex^mder, 
has, by the decree of the Almighty, and in consequence of a cruel mala- 
dy, died at Taganrog on the 19th of November; the Directive Senate 
united in General Assembly, having taken the aath of fidelity to the lawful 
heir, his Majesty the KMrEftoii Constantine, decrees the usual measures 
in such a case for the commemoration of the event, and the taking of the 
oath of fidelity to his Imperialf Majesty." 

In consequence of this, an early day was fixed for the military and 
all the people concerned, the oath was administered in succession to 
every person in the state, and there was not, or at least there did not 
seem to be, an individual in St. Petersburgh,who did not think that 
Constantine was the Emperor, dc jur& and dc facto, of the Russian 
dominions. A clisp itch was in consequence sent off to hinf, by the 
Directive Senate, addressed to his Imperial Majesty Constantine 
I^iulovitz.'" 

• Immediat#ly after, the Archduke Michael left St. Petersburgh, It 
was rumoured that he had been closetted two hours with his mother, 
that everwone else was excluded from the conference, and that he 
went to vVarsaw charged with a particular commission from her, to 
confirm Constantine in^liis first resolutions. When the news of Alex- 
ander's death and his own succession were communicated to him, the im- 
pression was very violent. He was seized with a determination of 
i>lo6d to the head, accompanied by epileptic fits, a disease which is said 
t(» be hereditary in his family, since the days of Peter the Great; and 
it was necessary to bleed him copiously twice, before the high state of 
excitement into wliich he was thrown could be reduced. It was then 
that he deliberately confirmed bis first •resolution, and when he was 
actually an Emperor, honourably and firmly adhered to his all but 
extorted engagement. TIis letter on the occasion is before the public, 
and it is unnecessary to transcribe it for you ; but it strongly marks the 
simplicity and modesty ^'f his character. He candidly states that he 
" had neither the genius, talent nor energy, necessary for such a situa- 
tion and he returns the despatch sent him by the E^irective Senate, 
because be thinks the addres? to Ilis Imperial Majesty Constantine 
Paulovitz,'’ could not be for him, as he was not entitled to accept that 
dignity. He is Ulus the first upon record who had the gofid sense to 
resign a crown, When all its seductions only were in his view, and he 
had as yet felt nothing of its aipcieties and vexations. 

Meantime Constantine was every day ^xpected»in St. Petefcburgh, 
and preparations made for him as Emp^irof. But when, instead of 
himself, the extraordinary news of his abdicatipn arrived, the people 
would not believe it : then for the first time the important documents 
were drawn from the Archives, and published in the Gazetfes, as a 
confirmation of the fact ; but the people were still incredulous, and 
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I heard many say they were merely fabricated, at tlie^ moment, in order 
to serve the occasion. The general impression was, that Constantine, 
the lawful Sovereign, had been fraudulently set aside, and a feeling of 
sympathy for him became unive?rsal. Itiiwas now that every amiable 
trait in his character was recalled; and a thousand anecdotes circulate 1, 
in which his conduct was contracted wuth that of his brother. His 
disposition to ameliorate and improve the condition of every ohe about 
him, was said to extend to the emancipation of the peasants, wherever 
he had an op[K>rtunity, and this circumstance had endeared him to that 
class ; his humility and self-denial were strongly marked on. a variety 
of ocoasions, which gained him golden opinions from many of tlie upper 
classes ; while the impetuosity of his temper was accompanied with so 
much kindness of disposition, and such a readiness to atone for any 
pain his intemperance might have caused, that all men were ready to 
attest it. Of this, anecdotes were in every one's mouth. Constantine 
and Nicholas were educated in the army, and both were strict disci- 
plinarians. On one occasion of a review, when it was thought neces- 
sary to pay particular attention to the military equipment of the sol- 
diers, Constantine saw a man wh6se stock was carelessly put on, and 
he rushed at him with his cane, and struck him violently on the offend- 
ing part. It was explained him, that the man was a veteran, who 
had seeu service, and that the defect he complained of was occasioned 
by a wound in his neck. The cruelty and injustice of his proceeding 
immediately affected liim so forcibly, that before the whole line, he 
threw himself into the arms of the veteran, wept like a child on hif>: 
bosom, and asked his forgiveness with the strongest expressions of 
contrition ; and he finally atoned for the injury, by procuring for the 
soldier a commission. The conduct of his brother, was contrasted with 
this. On a similar occasion, he had reason to be displeased with the 
appearance of a man's whiskers in the ranks ; he immediately seized 
one of them, and never let go his grasp, till he tore it from his cheek, 
with the flesh attached to it, and it was added, never expressed the 
smallest concern or made the man the slightest reparation, but rather 
applauded himself for his strict attention to discipline. These and 
similar anecdotes were, perhaps, of doubtful authority, but they strongly 
mark the temper and feelings of the people, among whom they were 
circulated and universally believed. 

Of all classes, the army was most decided in their attachment 
to Constantine. They had come forward v ith enthusiasm, and had 
taken the oath of allegiance to him ; but when, a few days after, 
they were called on to rescind tliat oath, and take another to his 
younger brother, a general feeling of hesitation and distrust began 
to show itself,'’ and the most extraordinary stories ^vere circulated. 
Among others it was whispered every where, that Constantine had 
arrived in the capital, but instead of being preplanned, was ar- 
rested and thrown iiit(» chains ; some said in the Fortress of Sleii- 
sonburg, on the lake of Ladoga ; others in that of St. Petersburgh ; 
even tht’ very aperture in the casemate of the latter, which lighted the 
gloomy cell in v/hich uAdeyowitz, the unfortunate son of Peter the 
Great had perished, was indicated as that of his prison also ; and I 
one morning saw a ^roup of persons on the opposite quay whispering 
together, gazing at it and pointing it out to or»e another. 

To these surmises and rumours, the extraordinary mystery and con- 
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fusion in which atfairs wjre now managed, and the precipitntion witii 
which measures were hurried on, gave a strong colour of probability. 

I dined in company with an oiiicial gentleman who resided at Coonstadt, 
and had just come to St. Peteasburgh j|o ascertain with some precision, 
ifipossibie, the truth of the strange tilings he had heard. • Cronstudt is 
but a few hours' distance from the capita^, yet the first notice they had 
received *of the illness of Alexander, was an account of his death, ac- 
companied by a requisition to take the oath of allegiance to Constan- 

• tine, as his success^. This was scarcely done by the military in gar- 
rison thei^, when another order arrived to rescind the first oath, and 
take another to Nicholas. The military and other officers were roused 
up at an unseasonable hour of the night, and not a moment was allowed 
for hesitation or inquiry ; many therefore remonstrated, and a disposi- 
tion to resistance was becoming apparent. Even those, who had the 
means of being acquainted with the real facts from undoubted authority, 
made ^many scruples. Tlie •British merchants, however, immediately 
took an oath drawn up for the occasion, and this was dispatched by the 
British minister to Libaw, as a model for the merchants in that city. 

It afterwards appeared that it did not arrive there till nine days after 
the news of the death of Alexander had reached St. Petemburgh, 
Yet the copy of tlys oath of aUegianoe to bis successor, sent by a 
Foreign minister, was the first intimation given to the Russians of a 
large city, of the illness and demise of one Emperor, the abdication of a 
second, and the succession of a third. 

• In this st^te of things, Monday, Dec. 14, O. S. 1825, was the day 
appointed for the troops at St. Petersburgh to take the oath of alle- 
giance to Nicholas. Rumours had been afloat, that some of the regi- 
luents, who had already sworn to be faithful to one brother, would not 
now take a second oath to his successor, and some anxiety n as felt for 
what might be the result. This disposition was said particularly to 
affect the Moscovsky, or regiment of Moscow, the grenadierit du corpx, 
and the horse artillery. I had agreed with some friends to visit on this 
day the curiosities of tlie city, particularly to ins})ect the remains of the 
JVIanimoth ; and they called on me at twelve o'clock for that purpose. 
Having proceeded on our way to the end of the street in which our 
hotel was situated, and turned up aiuither, wo heard some shouting, 
and saw a number of people running, a])parently alarmed, and several 
droskys driving along as if they were hastily getting out of the way of 
something they were afraid of, mid there seemed to be an expression of 
alarm and terror in thq^'countenance of all that passed us *, presently 
there appeared a dense column of soldiers, marching down the street, 
with their hayonef^ fixed, their colours enclosed in a canvass case, and 
their officers leading them %n. They were dressed ^n a dark green 
uniform with red facings, having tall black feathers in their caps. As 
they extended frpm side to side of the street, and seemed to sweep 
every thing hefire them, we drew up with our backs close to the wall 
to let them pass. They seemed a body of fine young men, and there 
was something of a fierce and desperate determination in thciiMooks, as 
if thv^y had set their life upon some cast, Vd^were resolved to stand tlie 
hazard of the die. As they passed us, several of the soldiers cocked 
their muskets, looked full in our faces, and *shouted Kostantine," 
A\;hicli wo tliouglit it prudent to repeat after them, with gQods?moha.sis 
and discretion. They w(Te the Moscovsky regijnent, which had just 
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issued from their barracks in a state of high excitement. When the 
gath to. Nicholas was proposed^ they refused to take it. They were 
commanded by Col. Frederick, who was strongly attached to Nicholas, 
as his son lived with and was bfought up with him. He attempted to 
reason with them, but two men rbshed at him with their fixed bayonets, 

^ and he fell mortally wounded.^ Col. Tchenchin, the second in command, 
now interfered, and endeavoured to stop them as they were marching 
forward out of the barracks ; but an officer who led the mutineers, 
named J^ostopskin, stepped forward, cut hinS dow^ the face with his * 
sabre, and then with a cross back-hand blow, struck him up 9 gaiii : he 
also fell ; and while his opponent was preparing to give him one more 
mortal cut, two soldiers, who still retained, even in their state of mu- 
tiny, a sense of humanity and discipline, stepped forward, and with their 
crossed bayonets held over him, protected their Colonel ; having done so, 
they proceeded with their comrades, and left their commanding officers 
weltering on the ground. They were immediately joined and followed 
by a crowd of people in coloured clothes, among whom seemed some of 
a better description; the whole body might consist of about 3000 per- 
sons, and they moved on with rather hurried, but a firm step, with- 
out noise or clamour, but in silence, like men who had made up their 
minds to some extraordinary «vent. 1 cannot tejl you how the first 
impression of all this affected me. I felt my heart beating with an 
emotion of excitement that I could not suppress ; I proposed, therefore, 
to my companions that, instead of pursuing our plans, we should follow 
these people and see what they would do : so we turned about and* 
went after them. In order that you may understand the movements 
that followed, I enclose a plan of the localities. 



A Imperial Palace. 

B Admiralty. 

C Isaak’a Church rebuilding. 

D Admiralty Platz. 

EE The Palace and EngKsh Quays, 

F Bridge of Boats. 

G Fortressj^ 

H Enclosure where the moU armed the^^selvcs. 
and afterwards the receptacle n>f V'ead bo 
dies. 

I Canals. * 

K Senatediouse. 

L Street cahtd (lalernoi Oulitza. 

M Vasili Ostrog, or William's Island. 
aaa Artillery. 


6 Angl^ of the Scnate-hou.se, behind which I 
took refuge. 

r Broken Insurgents escaping across the ice. 
d Insui gents retiring ft-dhi before the Fortress, 
e Wooden Palisades. • 
y Emperor and his Party — first position. 
g l)i^o — second position. 
h Cavalry — first position, 
i Ditto— second position. 
k Statue of Peter the Great. 

/ Insurgent Soldiers, 
m Mob who accompanied them. 
u Spectators. 

o Passage behind the Insurgents. 
p Prostrate Pillar on which wc stooi!. 
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I'hey proceeded on 1i> the Isaac Platz^ and drew ufi on the open 
apace before the Senate-house. A detachment immemately entered 
the hall, where they supposed the Senate were assembled, with the in- 
tention of seizing on that Ijody. The Senate, or as it is c^ed the 
Directive Senate,*' is a body of mn appointed by t^e Emperor to 
ifromulgate his ukases or decrees j they are, therefore, the organ by 
which the sovereign will is communicated to the people ; they had all* 
assembled here this morning to take the new oath, and the insurgents 
hoped to catch them before it was done, and to oblige them to join in 
their views, and proclaim their decrees. They had, however, just left 
their hal? and proceeded to the palace, and there was but one indivi- 
dual, who had remained a few moments behind for some purpose, found 
in the hall. The insurgents now drew up before the building, placed 
regular sentinels in advance, and then proclaimed Constantine, and 
their determination to support him ; occasionally they threw up their 
caps, and shouted his name,,in which they were enthusiastically joined 
by all* the party in coloured clothes. 

An officer with a deputation soon after came forward, bearing a 
white handkerchief. He stood close beside us and waved it ; one of the 
sentinels rushed towards him, with his musket cocked and bayonet 
fixed, and was in the act of drawing tlyj trigger, when the officer and 
his party retired ,* i^ appeared they were determined to hold np parley. 
We now followed this nag of truce to see who had sent it. Before the 
palace in the great square of the Admiralty, we saw another detachment 
of soldiers drawn up. They were the Preobajenski, or regiment of the 
^Ascension, vJlio, since the abolition of the Strelitz, have become a kind of 
praetorian guard : in front were persons distinguished by broad blue ribands, 
one was tln^Einperor Nicholas on horseback ; he was accompanied by bis 
htother Michael, and his brother-in-law, the Prince of Wirtemberg, «dl 
decorated in the same way. Several general officers attended on f(K)t, 
and a large circle of people in coloured clothes was formed round them. 
Among these was no shouting, no excitement, but they were all standing 
in deep and gloomy silence. After some time passed in fruitless attempts 
to parley, which the other party would not listen to, the Emperor 
proposed to advance on the insurgents at the head of his own regiment ; 
but one of his aide-de-camps attempted to dissuade and stop him. He 
ordered him, with a loud voice and great heat, to return and not inter- 
fere, and then marched forward his regiment to the corner of the Ad- 
miralty ^ but there they halted, and did not seem disposed to proceeil 
farther, or approach nearer: indeed it would have been a desperate 
attempt in the state of things at tfiis time, as the insurgents would be 
eager to remove hifi out of the way, whom they considered as the cause 
of Constantine’s deposition ; s^jid it would have been eaSy to do so by a 
single shot, when his conspicuous person appeared in view. The Em- 
peror and his party therefore only advancetl to the corner qf the Ad- 
miralty, and there drew up in an oblique position, so as to be covered 
and protected by a boarded partition, as I have marked in the plan, 
round the Isaak’s church, wliicl^is rebuilding. ^ 

Here then, my friend, was a scene caldi^a^ed to excite the deepest 
interest the human mind is capable of feeling in the affairs of mankind ; 
two bodies of men within one hundred yards of each other, about to decide 
the sovereignty of the largest nation in the world, in which hglf .Europe 
U. S. JooaN. No. 19. JcLY, 1830. 
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and Asia were'likely to take opposite sides ; and at a little distance tbc 
representatives of the other countries^ who had by this time assembled, 
looking on with great anxiety and watching the result. All the am- 
bassadors and ministers of foreigi} powers /it present at St. Petersburgh, 
had come fortln into the Admirafty square and formed a body as intej- 
esting and curious as the other tiyo. To watch the result of all this, 
*we climbed to, the top of somd large prostrate pillars which were lying 
near, to be erected at the new church, and here in the centre of both 
the parties, and commanding a full view of ‘all their movements, we 
determined to continue. 

Presently we saw a detachment of soldiers in their great-coats and 
foraging-caps, but armed with their muskets and bayonets, crossing 
the Neva on the ice. It did not appear which party they came to 
join, but immediately on landing from the river, they drew up on the 
left of the Constantines, and were received with immense shouts by 
the party. This body had been on a very important service. The 
fortress stands nearly on the opposite side of the Neva, and it was the 
great object of the insurgents to gain possession of it. In the lour du role, 
or roster of duty, the insurgent regiment of Moscow was to take their 
guard the next day ; but this would have been too late for their purpose, 
so a detachment of Fins, whosq,duty it was, had been tampered with and 
gained over, and were only waiting for a summons to surrender it. It 
so happened, however, that sevend of the men became so excited and 
careless, that they went leaping about the esplanade, and laughing like 
fools. One of their officers, who was not in the secret, seeing their ex- 
traordinary behaviour, expostulated with them ; but tht^y showed a 
total disregard to his orders. This want of discipline and deference to 
their officers, immediately excited his suspicions that something was 
not right ; and he went forthwith and made a report to the Governor, 
who, as a measure of precaution, ordered the men to quarters, the draw- 
bridge to he raised, and the gates to be shut. This had scarcely been • 
done, when the detachment I mentioned appeared before them, but 
they were unable to communicate with their friends in the fortress, 
and so they proceeded to join those before the senate-house. Another 
circumstance strongly marks the extraordinary fortunes of the day ; and 
on what trifling causes great (Jxents may depend ! Bestouchef, one of 
the leaders of the insurgents, was very intimate with Panoff, an officer 
in the fortress, and asked him the day before to exchange duty with 
him on some slight pretence. Paiiotf at once assented, but af|>ervviirds 
recollecting that it was tube a gala day, with the guards taking the oath, 
and flnding on examination that he had not h. clean pair of pantaloons 
fit for the occasion, he declined making the exchange, and Bestouchef, 
afraid of exciting .any suspicion by ovo’* eagerness, did not press him 
further. Bestouchef was an officer of great activity and determina- 
tion, aud it is certain that if he had been in command of the guard of the 
fortress on this eventful day^ it would have immediatj^ly fallen into the 
hands of the insurgents. It contained 200 pieces of artillery with 
abundi.nce of ammunition, and commanded the imperial palace and the 
greater part of the city^ iy7ithin it also is the mint, in which bullion 
and coined money to a considerable amount was then lying ; and finally 
the possession of sucli a place, with all its important advantages, would 
at onoe have decided the hesitating regiments. Yet all this was 
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actually prevented, anl so the fate of a mighty empire decided, liy a 
pair of dirty pantaloons ! 

A regiment of infantry and a regiment of cavalry now rapidly ad- 
vanced, the horses of the c^alry a.^ smoking, and the men of the in- 
•fantry panting. It was a speculation of keen anxietjr, to see which 
partjr they would join ; they seemed todiesitate as if in suspense, when 
the infantry marched on and drew up on the right of Constantine’s, and 
the cavalry stopped shoi;t and remained on the dank of the Preobujenski 
regiment. The military were now, it appeared, pouring in and taking 
opposite sides, and some mortal result was naturally expected soon to 
take place. Another regiment of cavalry soon after arrived by another 
direction, and attempted to pass in the rear of the insurgents, between 
them and the Senate House ; it was not clear which party they were 
disposed to join, hut having advanced half way, they were halted, and 
the insurgents began to fire on them. Matters seemed now to Ibe 
comijig to a crisis, and in the exposed situation in which we stood be- 
tween the parties, we were likely to come in for a share of it. One of 
our friends said it would be foolish to be shot here,*' and another 
said he wanted to do something at home,*' so they disappeared ; 
for me, I was, I am sure, as much afraid as they, and perhaps more, 
but as we used to aay, ‘‘ my curiositij Was stronger than even my fear,*' 
and I felt myself nailed to the spot, without the power to ledve it, and 
one of the party remained with me. 

A regiment of cavalry, called the Gardes a Cheval, now advanced 
► and drew iip directly in front of the insurgents. They were several 
times ordered to advance upon them, and made some demonstrations as 
if they wtuld do so, but having proceeded a few yards in an irregular 
4ine, they invariably retired again, notwithstanding the efforts of their 
officers, till at length they sheathed their swords, sat quietly on their 
horses, and seemed determined not to act at all! This was a cir- 
cumstance of infinite triumph. The Mouglks, as the common })eople 
here are called, who accompanied the insurgents, with all the people 
in coloured clothes of their party, who were of a better description, 
immediately advanced upon the officers of the cavalry in the most au- 
dacious manner. Some of them burst into the partition of boards round 
the Isaak church, and armed themselveS with boards and beams of tim- 
ber, with which they attacked their opponents. This was one of the 
most extraordinary features of this extraordinary day. Vassals who 
liad b?eii brought up in habitual awe and abject reverence for their 
masters, seemed now toTliave lost^very feeling of fear or respect. The 
cavalry was comi^anded by Prince OrlofF, a very large and intrepid 
man, at whose very name and look every Mougik in# Russia used to 
tremble ; but they now rusffed at him, armed as» he was, and at the 
head of his regiment, while they had nothing but a piece of a board. 
They reviled him, spit at him, struck at him with their Tioards, and 
showed a deterftii nation and a contempt for their superiors, that would 
have done credit to Hunt or Tbistlewood's mob. He was standing just 
under me, when two of those fellows attacked h!m one at each side; 
he suddenly grasped at their heads and tadght hold of them. The 
Mougiks suffer their hair to grow very thick on the crown of their head, 
and then cut it straight round below the ears, so that it han^s like an 
inverted wooden bowl-dish, and they encounter the most Intense cold 
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with no covering on their heads but this mop of hair. * OrlofF entangled 
his hands in this mop, and dragged the fellows along, hanging like 
two Absaloms, at each side of his horse, till he handed them over to 
two policemen in the rear, and tfi^y are ifbw in the mines of Siberia. 

All the usual means of persuasion having failed to shake the deter- 
tniiiation of the Constantines^ a deputation of the Metropoli{;an and 
his clergy in their robes, advanced to argue with them. This venera- 
ble body looked particularly solemn, moving through a line opened for 
them by the turbulent crowd. The Archbishop, in* a loud and dee]) 
voice,^B8ked them what was their object, and what they proposed to 
themselves. They replied that they had taken the oath a few days he^ 
fore to be faithful to Constantine, and they were determined to keep 
it to the last drop of their blood, and they were bound by this oath. 
He said he would absolve them from it ; they replied he could not, 
and then respectfully warned him to retire, which he thought it pru- 
dent to do. When the bishop and his clergy retired, the Archduke 
Michael came forward through the rear of the body, and attempted to 
address them^ He had behaved during the day with great courage 
and sagacity. When he heard that one battalion of the Moscofky re- 
giment had mutinied, he immediately hastened to the barracks where 
the other battalion was quartered, and found them in the act of prepar- 
ing to follow the example of their comrades, having commenced by re- 
fusing to swear allegiance to any sovereign but Constantine. He told 
them, that he himself had not yet taken the oath to Nicholas, and in- 
vited them to accompany him to the palace, where they wuld consult ' 
together on what was best to be done. Impressed with an opinion 
that he was favourable to the cause to which they were attached, they 
immediately followed him, and he led them in person to the palace, 
where they remained all day separated from the qontagion of their ewn- 
pauions, to whom they would have given a most formidable accession 
of force, if he had not come at the critical moment of their indecision. 
Prom thence he proceeded to the insurgents, hoping to have equal suc- 
cess ; while he was in the act of addressing them, a man in coloured 
clothes of a better description than the rest, drew a large horse pistol 
and presented it. close to his body ; but while he was in the act of 
pulling the trigger, anotlier of the insurgents who was supposed to bear 
some personal good-will to Michael, threw up his hand, elevated the 
muzzle of the pistol, and the ball passed over his head. He then 
warned him instantly to return, as his life was pot a moment safrf^ wliich 
the Archduke thought it prudent to 'do. » 

At last, JMiloradovitch, the Governor- General o^ St. Petcrsburgli, 
and highly popular in the army, advanced to parley with them. He 
had been out of the city, and knew nothing of what was going on. 
Immediately on his return, he threw olf his cloak and decorated him- 
self with all his military orders, which he thought would have a 
persuasive effect, and ensure’ him a favourable hearirf^. He then ad- 
vanced jpto the very centre of the insurgents, and we saw him fami- 
liarly but earnestly 1;ulking them. He was detailing his exploits in 
which they had been sliaferl, and was drawing a sword he had received 
as a reward from Constantine, to read to them the inscription on it, 
when a^man in coloured clothes presented a pistol close to his body. 
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and shot him in the Iflank. lie was then attacked* by others, and 
wounded in several places ; he leaned forward on his horse, and fell 
ujion the people near him, who bore him away and stripped him of his 
orders, watch, and every thiiig of va^e about him, while they were car- 
,rying him past us to his house. lie lingered in greaUngony till early 
next morning, and then died. It was imagined by some that the act of 
drawing his sword was considered as a menace, and he fell a victim to 
the mistake ; but it was only a proof of the mortal determination of the 
insurgents and their design to sacrifice every man who would lead 
them f|-om their object. It was generally considered that even the 
Archbishop and his clergy would not have been safe, if they jiad re- 
mained after they were warned to retire. 

It was now beginning to grow duskish, and it was rumoured that the 
insurgents only waited for the Hulan regiment of cavalry, which they 
hourly expected from Tsarko Tselo, and a body of the horse artilleryllko 
become the assailants, seiae on the palace, ana decide the other waver- 
ing regiments. They had been considerably augmented by scattered 
detachments joining them, and they formed a dense solid square, flank- 
ed by large bodies of people of the town ; the cavalry were drawn uj) 
quite close to them, face to face, and were holding friendly communi- 
cation with them, and every thing seomed to indicate their confidence 
in final success. I now proposed to my companion to walk through 
their ranks and see what they were actually doing in their camp, and 
what countenance they bore. This was quite easy, as there was a pas- 
sage left iu their rear by the front of the Senate-house, by which we 
saw severiu people going and returning. We now met another friend 
who hadjust ventured out again, so we took heart and actually enter- 
* ed their lines. 

We passed unmolested through them, and got into their centre. 
They still showed the same firm and determined aspect, with a secure 
indifference, as if they were confident of success, and one of them in 
passing, slapped me on the back, laughed, and rubbed his hands. We 
just after stopped to look at the body of a man, who was lying on a 
kind of platform, and had been one of those who was killed in the 
scattered firing which had taken place in the course of the day, when 
suddenly we were stunned by a discjiarge of artillery, which struck 
the wall so close to our faces, that the splinters of stone and mortar 
almost blinded me. As soon as I could see, I perceived tliat several 
people about us had fallen, and were struggling on the ground, and 
that the rest, who f^e^e in coloured clothes, were running in dif- 
ferent directions. When I recovered a little from the stun, I ran 
tt»o, till I came®to the opening of the Galernoi Oulitza, and having 
turned into the street, I fek a certain sense of securAy, and stopped to 
think what I was about, and where I should go: several peimle were 
rushing past me, when suddenly the top of the street seeiifcd illumined 
as if by a flii^li of lightning, and every person near me dropped. I 
cannot tell you the awful effect this had on me: the cause of this 
silent destruction did not actually occur at th(i moment, aiid while I 
was pondering on it, I was suddenly stJ|tlod by the report of the can- 
non, which was so long after the flash, that the men who fell, died 
without ever hearing the sound of the shot th*at killed them. 
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It was now evident that the artillery was cl(;irged with gi^pe, and 
that one or more of the guns ranged directly down the street in which 
I was. It was perfectly straight, and continued so for a quarter of a 
mile^.and it was clear if I persiste^o run on^ it was impossible I could 
escape to the end of it ; so I hast^ed to the side> to try and get into 
some house : unfortunately it was the side of the Senate-housO, and it 
extended a long way down, presenting nothing but a smooth wall, 
which was already grooved with the shot tearing along it. I ran on, 
however, ivith a creeping sort of sensation between my shoulders, feel- 
ing a moral certainty that I could not escape the next discharge; pro- 
videntially, before it took place, I came to a small projection, which 
formed a base for a range of pilasters. Here I found a man stuck up, 
and had just time to squeeze myself into the shallow angle it presented 
along side him when another discharge took place, tearing the pave- 
and sides of the street, and prostrating every person running 
along it. 

The insurgents, who had stood firm for three discharges of grape- 
shot, from six pieces of cannon at a hundred yards' distance, now gave 
way, and came in broken parties down the street. It appears that 
immediately on the death of Miloradovitch, the Emperor had ordered 
up the artillery, which came in the rear of the caval|;y, without being 
seen either «by the insurgents or ourselves. The cavalry were ordered 
suddenly to open out, and the insurgents were taken by surprise in the 
moment of their most fancied security ; had tliey been aware of it, 
it is probable they would have tried and succeeded in makjpg them- 
selves masters of the guns, and have turned them against their oppo- 
nents. The parties which came down the street seemed t(;i retreat 
without trepidation or terror ; they frequently stopped as if to rally 
just before me, but another discharge of grape driving after them like 
Milton's ‘infernal hail," again sent them on, leaving a number of their 
companions behind them. Having advanced down the street, they were 
met by a piece of artillery and a detachment of soldiers, sent to inter- 
cept their retreat. Broken and desperate, they had no longer the 
sympathy or fellow-feeling of any other regiments to rely on, so they 
were received with a heavy discharge from the other end of the street. 

It was now that I really abandoned all hope of ever getting away 
alive, being placed between two fires which raked the street up and 
down, and completely exposed to one of them, as no pillar projected 
on that side. My companion became frantic ; there was a small ’win- 
dow behind him, not large enough to/idmit a (iat, and he tore away 
at the glass, till he lacerated all his hands, and then thrusting the 
tip of his head as far as it would go, into this small aperture, he began 
to thump his breast, and utter the most dLmal ejaculations. Mean- 
time the fugitives burst their way into some houses, and disappeared 
from the street, and then the firing ceased. After waiting for a short 
time to see if it would begin again, and finding that it did not, I step- 
ped out. Nothing could be more dismal than the appearance of the 
street: a few minutes ^ before it was crowded with people; my 
companion and I seemed thevonly persons left alive, the rest were 
lying dead about us. From tliis scene of carnage I was making my 
way up the street, where t had come down, when a regiment of cavalry 
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jilst entered it. I tlio|ight it probable they would cut«ine down as one 
of the insurgents^ or trample me to deiith; so, as a forlorn hope, I 
held up my hat, and called out Angltscaithn,'* the llussian for 
Englishman.*' Whether they understood me, or whether they were 
not at this time disposed for more l4ood, I know not, but they let me 
* quietly pass between them and the wall; they afterguards, uowever, 
cut down several persons in coloured clothes, at the bottom of tfie 
street. For me, I passed on to the open square I had just left, and 
how altered was the scene 1 Above, the smoke of the artillery was 
hanging like a fiark canopy ; below, the white ground was covered 
over wfth dead bodies, and at the edge of the river was the cannon, 
discharging grape at the broken insurgents, who were retreifting in 
scattered divisions across the ice. I now began to feel great anxiety 
about the fate of my friends, having something like a conscience of 
self-reproach, as if it was / that had led them into the scrape. My 
first thought was to examine the dead bodies ; but having looke^Pat 
one ‘or two, I abandoned the idea, and made my way to their lodg- 
ings. I found one of them returned, and the other missing. After 
we had continued in indescribable alarm on his accotint for a long tirrte, 
he too came back. He had been hurried along by the fugitive soldiers, 
among whom he got entangled, and entered with some of them into 
one of the houses "into which they liad broken : here they sustained a 
siege for some time, but having been dislodged, he was Imprudent 
enough to continue with them while they broke into another, or rather 
he was carried along without well knowing what he was doing. Here 
he also coiftinued with them for some time, and at length made his way 
out of a back window, and so across a canal to his lodgings. Though 
he escapSd the danger, he did not escape suspicion. He was probably 
* seen by some one, among the insurgents, and was aftervytirds marked 
by the police while be remained here ; he went from hence to Moscow, 
where lie also found himself greatly annoyed, left in disgust in a hurry, 

and went on to Vienna. He is a son of , whom you may 

have known in England ; is a remarkably diifident and amiable young 
man, and the last person in the world who would be likely to get him- 
self entangled in any danger or difficultv- 

It was rumoured afterwards that six ^Englishmen were concerned in 
the affair, and one unfortunate fellow, *the son of a watch-maker, was 
actually taken up. He had been, in fact, seen among the mob, floiirisli- 
ing ^ sabre, and shouting for Constantine the Liberator.'* It tvas 
proved, however, that4ie was half a fool, and had no knowledge or con- 
nection with any of flie insurants, so he was liberated after a few 
hours' detention^ it was the apprehension of this person that rumour 
had enlarged to six : in faej, several of our country inen were mingled 

in the crowd, and were recognised as such, because, as says, we 

are the only people that thrust ourselves into places where we have no 
business." 


( The conclvf%on poitponed till our next,) 
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DESULTOEY REMINISCENCES OF 1813 . 

BY A NORTH COASTER. 

“ I do therefore^cknowledge that of iully to be most true. All our civil affairs . 
-^11 our studies — all our pleading, industry and commendation, lies under the pro- 
tection of warlike virtues t and whensoever there is any suspicion of tumult all our 
arts cease.” — AnMtmy of Melancholy. 

When we look back to the jrears that have rolled, over us, and cite 
up a thousand heavy times during the wars, — when the shadows, of men 
and thipgs long since swept from this earth's bustling stage, pass in 
dim array, and fancy fondly dwells on some moment of overpowering 
emotion— on some scene or event which once possessed our minds with 
such fntensity as to become its own artist, and then engrave itself, 
leajring a memorial which no time can efface — in looking back, I say, 
over this waste of waters, how trivial do scenes and events appear in 
themselves ! how impressive when viewed in connection with those in- 
dividuals who influenced us in our career I— the energy of whose spirit 
was poured upon our spirit — ^with whose fortunes our destiny was in a 
manner linked, and in whose fate we must ever feel the deepest in- 
terest. ^ . 

Seventeen years have rolled away since the spirit-stirring period of 
which it is now my hint to speak, yet my reminiscences are at this 
moment less devoted to the humble part assigned me in the splendid 
drama of 1813, than to the memory of the brave officer whose fortunes 
I followed, and whose friendship I shared ; a man whose heart was the 
seat of every pure, noble, and generous affection ; whose public worth 
and private virtue will be felt and acknowledged by all who were 
honoured with his acquaintance, devoutly cherished by all who were 
blessed with his friendship; such was the gallant, good Sir George 
Collier, the courses of whose life did show he was not on the roll of 
common men. His was an eventful career, chequered with more 
romantic incident and perilous adventure, than that of any individual 
with whom it has ever been my lot to become acquainted. But the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ! and the gallant 
spirit that has braved danger in. its most appalling forms — the battle, 
the storm, or the wreck, — maybe scorched by the breath of calumny — 
Peace to the ashes of the brave ! 

In looking over the chart of memory I find few lines more distbctly 
traced than those which mark the transactions of^l813 — 

Yes ! they recall my pride of years — for tl^n 
Thp bowstring of my spirit was not slack.' 

It was also my good fortune at this eventful crisis to serve on board 
his Majesty ’g ship Surveillante, Captain Sir George R. Collier, who 
then commanded the squadron appointed to co-operate .with the allied 
army on the north coast of Spain, a service for which Sir George's 
chivalrouc character, joined to eminent prdfessional attainments, admi- 
ralJy fitted him. His INIajeqjy's frigate, Surveillante, of forty-eight 
guns, was one of the finest ships of a very superior class, built by our 
masters in naval architecture, the French ; she exhibited a combina- 
tion and a form where all the stem but paramount qualities of glo- 
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rious wnr were finely bl^iuled and harmonised with beauty of archi- 
t t*ctural design and extreme elegance of symmetry — 

With roomy deck and guns of mighty strcn^h, 

Whose low-laid iwouths eaA mountain billow laves^ 

, Deep in her draught, and warlike in her len^h , » 

She seem’d a sea wasp flying on the waves.^’ ^ 

Displayfng those almost inimitable lincsi (I speak of days gone by) 
peculiar to the French model, the scientific excellence of which was 
often doomed to suffer criticism and improvement from British artists 
for the benefit of our navy, with about as much success and service- 
ableness as Paradise Lost might be expected to receive for the benefit 
of mankind in general, at the hand of Orator Hunt. 

The internal economy of this splendid vessel accorded with her 
outward form and moving, being that of a well regulated man-of-war, 
in the highest state of fighting order, with an active, well-trained, wefli^ 
affected ship’s company, fuW of confidence in themselves and in their 
officers ; commanded by one, on whose moral nature the possession of 
almost irresponsible power had worked no ill, who never mistook cru- 
elty for justice, severity for discipline, or the love of fame for puerile 
and ostentatious vanity. We had contended with the storm, cruizing in 
Biscay’s sleepless bay,” during the wiiilier and early part of the spring 
of 1813; but as summer approached, and Lord Wellington proceeded 
to collect the scattered elements of strife, and put liis army in march 
for the sacred terrifort/, a field of more honourable exertion presented 
itself, and we forthwith repaired to the coast to share in the glories of 
that memoraole campaign. 

The advance of Lord Wellington in 1813, driving the enemy before 
liim from Portugal to the Pyrenees, forms one of the brightest pages 
in British History. The battle of Vittoria rescued Spain from the grasp 
of her oppressor, and festered to her a liberty of which she has since 
proved so utterly unworthy ; it also convinced the French, that in- 
stead of carrying on a war of conquest and aggression, they must now 
retire to the mountain barrier of the Pyrenees, and then strain every 
nerve in preparing to resist the coming shock, or in vain endeavour 
to roll back the tide of war, that was destined ere long to burst on 
their own land. 

In the mean time the service on the coast was carried on with unre- 
mitting vigour ; the business at Castro, and an occasional affair with 
the gur^boats of the en^y, kept the boats’ crews and landing-parties of 
the squadron in motion i provisioios and munitions of war were thrown 
into the different ports to meet the exigencies of the troops ; as we 
advanced along th? coast, we were continually cheered# with acccumts 
of their successful career ; andf!ach cape or ]iendland*that we rounded, in 
sailing up the iron-bound coast, of the Asturias and Biscay, seemed to 
give earnest, that Spain must soon cease to be the theatre ofwar ; till, 
towering in mountain majesty, the glorious scenery of the Pyrenees 
revealed itself to our view ; apd the beautifully r(»mantic harbour of 
Passages received the British squadron, ^ere we were not fated to 
rest as, after much turmoil, a blessed soul oITth in Elysium, for 8t. Se- 
bastian (the northern Gibraltar of Spain) was iq our immediate neigh- 
bourhood, the reduction of which important stronghold had been de- 
te^mined on by the Commander-in-diief, and the instant debarkation 
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of the heavy battering-train gave dreadful n((te of preparation hir the 
siege. As the requisite number of cannon had not yet arrived, a part 
of the frigate^s main-deck guns, and along with them a proportionate 
force of seamen, were landed to <«erve wish the Allied artillery in the 


approaching conflict. ^ 

^ They who have witnessed th^ feverish excitement produced on 
sailors, under such circumstances, when, bursting like a wave on the 


shore, they expend the restless energy of their character in works of 
mischief rather than in those of utility, will agrees with me that sea- 
men ought on no account to be landed, till work, good hard work, such 
as will make them sleep o'nights, has been duly provided and arranged, 
so that they may commence the moment they leave their boat. Not- 
withstanding their maritime education, nursed on the wave and cra- 


dled in the storm,” there is no character better adapted for arduous 


military labour than a real seaman : stout of heart, firm of purpose, 
patient of toil, where difficulties are to .be surmounted in bringing 
forward cannon and other heavy material, where hills are steep, and 
roads are bad, and bridges never existed, he has a decided advantage 
over all other men, as his vocation teaches him the most immediate 


and effective application of purchase in every possible variety of forms ; 
not a moment, therefore, should be lost in bringing such good qualities 
into active operation, for if suffered under circumstances of excitement 
to remain an instant idle, they will most assuredly get themselves and 
their leaders into a scrape : mankind in general are but too apt to 
Judge of sailors by what they appear when on shore, where the very 
whimsicality, if I may so call it, of their excesses draws' on them the 
gaze and excites the indignation of the xhore-f^omg moralist, who per- 
adventure might (from the frequency of the disgusting exhibition) pass 
unheeded the muddled brutalized mechanic, as he is constantly seen 
towed along by the emissaries of police in ottr cities, to enjoy the 
benefit of that kind antithesis to cheap gin and whisky, the stonmeh 


pump. 

At the commencement of their military labours, sailors ought not 
to be kept too long at one thing ; for instance, when the wild exulta- 
tion with which they drag along a twenty-four pounder has to a cer- 
tain degree subsided, you reproduce it the moment you vary their 
employment. There is much wisdom in the adage, knock off work and 
carry deals give them shot or shell to hand along, and they get on 
with renewed vigour ; in a day or two they may be intrusUd with 
the more sedentary occupations of filling powVler, making a fascine or 
gabion, &c. No time was lost on the present occasion, as the y)repara- 
tions for the siege were carried forward with th?ii promptitude and 
decision which hav*e ever characterised ihe proceedings of the gallant 
General in command ; seconded by the enthusiastic ardour of all 
around him, — by the scientific zeal of the engineers and artillery, a 
very short time sufficed for the construction of those rfonnidable works 
with which he was now about to try conclusions with the hostile gar- 
rison. ’Well do I ^emember the evening of that sultry day in July 
1813, when the last fascilh^ was secured to the parapet, the last tra- 
verse completed, and the last twenty-four pounder was wound with 
toilsome march through the deep sands and placed on its platform ; 
the next morning's dawn beheld ns moving in dark line, like a centi- 
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pede, threading tlie croolfBd labyrinth of the trenches to take post in 
tlie left of the grand breaching battery, where it lay crouched on the 
low sandy beach, and ready with its breath to crush the proud battle- 
ments of this iU«»fated city. • 3 

y^hough attended with equal danger; service in a breaohing-battery 
iM^ars little or no analogy to fighting Ui general; entirely different from 
those truths severe in fairy fiction dressed,” the charge, the storm, the 
cnttiiig-out or boarding, when fiery Frank, and furious Hun, shout in 
Jiheir sulphurous canqpy,”— these are the passages in glorious war, which 
subject it to the skiey influences of poetry, — breaching is the mere prose 
of the science. And oh ! how unmusical to sailors' ears, the mode of 
fighting, where cheering (from the protracted nature of the service) is 
quite out of the question, and their favourite broadsides are strictly 
prohibited, where, should the enemy rain shot and shell about their 
ears, they may not turn their attention from pounding at the wall to 
bestow on him a retaliatory shot. At the commencement of the siege, 
while the head yet rings, and the brain grows dizzy from the incessant 
roar of the heavy cannon, the scene is monotonous and irksome in the 
extreme ; hour after hour the eye wanders through the dense clouds of 
smoke, as they roll down the l)reeze, breaking at intervals into irre- 
gular vistas, through ^whose pale grey li^^Jit glimpses of the battery in 
all its warlike details of ball-piled pyramid and ever lighted,” may 
for an instant be seen, the next breath of wind and all is shrouded in 
a sulphury mist. From time to time the cry of shell burst” on the 
ejy, given from the man on look-out, whose experienced eye, tracing the 
formidable pr^ectile in the moment that it emerges from the fatal 
cannon’s womb,” can distinguish by its flight and direction into what 
pa^jt of the l)attery it is about to descend, and forthwith warns the 
inmaivs of their danger, who instantly seek the shelter of the nearest 
traverse, while the volcamic explosion sends up a writhing column of 
smoke and sand, and shattering splinters spreading desolation, and 
hiding surrounding objects in its murky shroud; wdien this dark up- 
lifted mass has rained to earth in broken fragments, and the thick 
vapour slowly wheels aloft, moving objects begin to be distinguished 
through the gloom, gunners returning to their guns, others bearing ofl* 
the wounded to the rear, while a third party may be seen about to 
prepare a narrow grave, there to deposit the collected remains of those 
ill-fated comrades, who having failed to reach a place of safety have 
been shattered to atoms,^ the explosive fury of the shell. 

Few, few sh^ll paxi; wh^re many meet ! 

''I'he earth shall be their winding-sheet. 

And ef ery turf beneath their feet 

Shall he a soldier'* sepulchre.” 

Time and the hour run through the roughest day,” and the morning 
tempest and the inid-day storm may be followed by an evl*rnng of 
comparative tranquillity ; — so fared it with us in the breaching-battery. 
At first the unrestrained fire of tjie enemy carried destruction into our 
ranks, and swelled our list of killed and wjpunded ;• but as the siege 
advanced, and our protecting batteries begalf to cripple his means of 
annoyance, dismounting some of his guns and ^helling others into 
silence, our situation became less and less exposed, the battery thou 
put forth its whole strength, and the w'all which was at first bnt faintly 
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dotted, or gave way in slight flakes before <fur fire, now rolled to the 
S€^a-l>each in huge disjointed masses, and the stern features of the gun- 
ners relented to a grim smile ns they marked the scene of devastation, 
as they saw the rent towers ya*vn, and<*^^ the castles topple on their 
warders’ heads,” before the unabated fury of their well-airected can- 
nonade, till bastion, and wall and tower, lay pounded in dusty heaps, 
and the whole length of the breach presented one unvaried ridge, 
smooth and of mild acclivity.” The thrilling word practicable,” 
now pronounced the artillery labours ended; the firing ceased, and all 
was stern repose throughout the batteries ; but ‘‘ ere the jjhard-born 
beetk with his drowsy hum had rung night’s yawning peal,” dusky 
masses of infantry descended to the plain, winding along the river in 
the dubious light, and forming rank on rank, ready for the midnight 
assault. No star looked out that night, and as ocean slowly ebbed 
(leaving the wild sea-beach open for the advance of the storming 
party), the sound of the retiring billows feU on the ear with all the solem- 
nity of a passing-bell, as from the parapet of our battery we watched 
in anxious silence for the moment of attack ; in an instant the bugle 
sounded, the troops rushed on, and through the deathlike darkness of 
the hour, we could distinctly trace the progress of the leading column 
as it dashed along the beaclv partly illumined by the wild distracted 
fire that was poured on it from the line- wall and hornwork, and partly 
by the showers of fire ball that were rained from the ramparts of the 
city ; a few scattered flashes were presently seen in the breach (an- 
nouncing the arrival of the forlorn hope”) which gradually thickened, 
as the troops came on, until the whole acclivity blazed in one sulphury 
flame, casting its bright glare far to seaward, on the troubled waves of 
the bay, “ and the death-cry drowning battle's roar” was ’echoed by 
stream and mountain. 

The conflict raged till morning, when to ourinexpressible mortifica- 
tion we found that not an inch of ground had been gained : at each 
gallant effort to win the ridge of the breach the assailants had fallen as 
harvest falls by hail ; not a man survived the attempt,* — and it was now 
discovered that the defences were all too strong for the most desperate 
valour to overcome : the retreat sounded, and the troops retired over 
the blood-stained track, where the dead and dying lay scattered like 
leaves in autumn. While writhing under the bitterness of disappointed 
hope and baffled expectation, the exulting shout of the enemy ringing in 
our ears, our attention was arrested by an insj;ance of the m^t disin- 
terested gallantry ever witnessed. • The Ronfans gave the civic crown 
to him who saved a Roman citizen,” judging that he deserved better 
of his country^than the man who killed a thousand of her enemies ; and 
we have all admired the soldier exposing himself to rescue his wounded 
comrade from danger, or the sailor plunging fearlessly into the waves to 
save a slfipmate from a watery grave ; but here we had an instance of 
a much higher order of courage, — that of a man running as great a 
risk as ever I saw man run, to save tjie life of an enemy : the story is 
soon \;old. As our troops retreated to the trenches, the enemy ad- 
vanced beyond his defenfttsis or clustered on the ramparts, shouting de- 
fiance and threatening a descent in pursuit ; to check this movement, an 
animated fire of round and grape was opened from our battery, the 
thickest ef which fell on a particular part of the beach, where hiy a 
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Bolitary grenadier of the •Royals, shot through both legs, and iinuble to 
extricate himself from his awfully perilous situation ; his fate appeared 
inevitable, when a French officer stepped forward, walked coolly 
through the hottest of our fii^, lifted jfhis wounded enemy in his arms, 
iiwd bore him off, himself unhurt. • 

The 8ubseq!ient career of this gentleman (whose name was St. An-^ 
gelo) is very remarkable. On the surrender of the garrison he became 
our prisoner and was in^mediately dispatched to England, where the 
account of his chivalrous conduct procured him instant liberty ; he tra- 
velled toJParis, was introduced to Napoleon, who knew well the value 
of such a man, and promoted him to a regiment at that moment serving 
in Spain j thither he repaired with all possible dispatch, and served with 
his regiment in an attack on our posts, where he was again taken pri- 
soner ; his travels, promotion, and second capture, being comj)leted in six 
weeks from the foil of St. Sebastian I What may since have been his 
fate I could never learn ; adverse or favourable, he must have ** had 
that within w'hich passeth show,” the consciousness of having done a 
brave and noble action. 

After the failure of the first attack, circumstances connected with 
the campaign ])revented the immediate renewal of the siege, the bat- 
teries were accordiogly dismantled, and the seamen returned to their 
ship. Though thinned in number, the survivors had attained that high 
degree of cool and deliberate gunnery which is only to be acquired 
under an enemy's fire, and which they afterwards had an opportunity 
■of displaying at the second storm of St. Sebastian, when they joined 
the artillery in the fire against the curtain, as mentioned in the dis- 
patches of# Sir T. Graham. A heavy fire of artillery was directed 
against it, passing a few feet only over the heads of our troops on the 
breach y which was kept up with a precision (^'practice beyond all exam- 
pk/’ I have always* regretted that those fine fellows never had an 
opportunity of exhibiting their skill on the hull of an enemy's ship. 

M. C. 


TOMB OF COLONEL DETENS. 

Amonust the variety of places visited by His JMujesty's Ship Gala- 
tea, Sir ('harles Sullivan, Bart, during her three years’ commission, 
was Alexandria, and it so hapj)ening in the month of March (IHSifl), 
several of the officer rode out on the 21st to the “Battleground,” 
as termed by the Aral)^, where was then a square-sided white marble 
stone, about two feet six inches by twelve or fourteen inches, lying on 
its side, and bearHig the following inscription, tolerably legible : 

“ To the memory of Colonel Peter Detens, Lieut.-Uolonel of Stu- 
art's regiment, who fell in the action of the 21st March, IBOl, at tJic 
head of the regiment.” • 

To any of tli* Anglo-Egvptians now in being, who might happen to 
recollect the gallant Colonel, jjpssibly a knowledge that this memento 
yet remains on the fatal spot may afford a melaaicholy pleasure, and 
particularly too, since it is the only otie^be seen. The Arabs fre- 
quently pick up regimental buttons, bullets, side brasses of muskets, 
and even pieces of white buff-belts, which tlfey offer to strangers as 
aniupics r* Nelson's Aboukir Pilot was yet residing at jUexandria. 

Me. K. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF^HE MIIJTARY SKETCH BOOK. 

NO. III. 

April 29tli, 1830. 

Now, Gentlemen, for a description of t;he place ; but it must be 
after my own fashion. I will have nothing to do with the jargon of 
geographers. What boots it that I should refer to the tables of Ptole- 
my, “and tell you that Gibraltar stands in thirty-six degrees and seven 
minutes north latitude, or gravely aver that it is an isthmus, bnundea 
on the east by the JMediterranean sea, on the west by the bay, on the 
north by the main land, and on the south by the Herculean straits ? 
The common gazetteer has done all this for you, and the authenticity 
of the information is fully confirmed by Carter, James, Drink water, 
and the other savans who have written on the subject. For my part, 
I never meet with the scientific marks of learned European topogra- 
phers in their portly volumes, such as Lat. Long. Deg. Min. E. W. N. 
S. that I am not driven from my centre, and at once associated with 
musty folios, dusty schools, Ligh-toast, and spectocles. They are the 
very scarecrows and bugaboos of nature's beauties. The pure and 
glassy blue flies off from the waters at their approach, and the verdant 
foliage of the woods becomes sere and yellow. Give me description in 
the natural way — a true transcript of the impressions \yhich new oil*- 
jects make upon the eye, the ear, the understanding, and the heart. 
In those we are sure to find more faithful likenesses than m the most 
learned and studied themes ; not, indeed, so formally measured and 
perfect in detail, but more fresh, more bright, and more intelligible. 

In the early part of the year it is particularly* delightful to approach 
the bay of Gibraltar on a voyage from England. One glides, as it were, 
from winter into summer — from a cold, foggy, rainy atmosphere, to 
clear air, warmth, and sunshine : the sudden contrast is pleasurable 
beyond <mr hopes, and we are disposed to enjoy the scene in which we 
are so gratified, with unmixed admiratiiui. When I think of 

The English winter, ending in July, 

To recommence in August," 

how contented I feel with the rock! — By the ^ye, when Lortf Byron 
penned the above philippic against The manners of the Londoners, I 
have no doubt he doubled the sense of it against their climate. Oh ! 
the summer I passed in London last year ! — foggy mornings, misty 
days, chilly evenings, and sloppy streets ! I was well nigh being 
transformed into a misanthropic hypochondriac by the sweet season 

and were ^it not for the sulphate of quinine, and my friend R 

B ^*8 almighty Inishowen,*! should have died of tfie ague. I dare 

say it cost me the whole of my pay for jiackney-coaches and umbrellas. 
The haters of Gibraltar wiH^ tell me that we have here incessant and 
overwhelming rains. Graifted — we have, for a few weeks in the year ; 
but those rains all conje without intermission, and we feel no more of 
the annoyance for nine months. We bear with the paroxysm as we 
do witEthat of a passionate man’s anger ; but the climate of England 
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is a petulant, sulky, gloofhy, and treacherous associate ; mie never can 
count upon a smile of two minutes' duration. 

You may fancy yourself entering the mouth of a great river when 
you sail into the straits, '^^he land on each side being high, does 
not appear at all distant, although from Cape Spartel to the Spanish 
sltore may be reckoned twenty miles. In fair wind and weather the 
course of your ship generally lies pretty close to the latter coast, and • 
you skim along by the yellow beach, as lightly as a chariot over a mac- 
adamized road. Your sight then rejoices in the hills that gracefully 
rise, sloping from the sea, the frothy margin of which is dotted all 
along witb old watch towers ; here and there you discern the^ pea- 
sant and the mule trudging on their way, the fisherman spreading his 
nets, and, if the clay be calm, you may catch the ding ding of TariflTa's 
church-bells as the sound floats from the little town — a group of white 
houses that looks like a nest of eggs in the heather. On your ** star- 
board" side, (as the sailors say,) you observe the port of Tangier, (but 
not the town,) and the higli, dark, bold, and rocky coast of Barbary, 
growing, hill after hill, into that climax of the group — Abyla*s ]\loun- 
tain, famous for its woods of box-trees, asses, and Gomeles.* This 
mountain is exactly opposite the bay to which you are hound, and into 
which you find yourself entering in less than half an hour, having 
turned somewhat abruptly the outstretclTing point of the Spainsh coast, 
called Cabrita. The stupendous rock of Gibraltar then lies *fully be- 
fore you, at about five miles distance, but so high that you fancy you 
coiilfl swim to it in twenty minutes. A scene now presents itself tliat 
is scarcely t# be ecpialled. You stand in the centre between twocpiar- 
ters of the globe, and two of its mighty seas ; they are all within the 
little vistif of your sight, and the sublimity of this reflection imparts 
Tulditioiial charms to the natural beauty of every object around. As 
you advance a little„you lose sight of the Mediterranean, and your 
view is bounded on all sides by the most picturesque hills — those of 
Andalusia bordering the bay, touched with deep shades, and bused 
with the white and blue margin of the ivater ; the distant-stretching 
niountaiiis of Grenada blending into every hue that light and sjiace 
can impart, and behind you the high dark chain of African mountains, 
whitened here and there with streaks of fleecy clouds, over which they 
])r(>udly rear their heads. Your eye follows the sweeping circle of the 
liay that runs round from Cabrita Point to the hill of Gibraltar, and 
threc^jvliite towns there embedded in it lie before you — Algeziras on 
the left, creeping infhHhe water,^aiid backed by a high mountain ; San 
Roque, sitting on the to]), a green sloping hill at the U])per end ; and 
Gibraltar on the# right, clinging upward to the skirts of the Giant 
Rock. White sails speckle ^he surface of the bay, tSut like a mirror 
reflects the cloudless skies, and the variegated flags of all nations glow 
in the sun. Such is the scene as you enter the bay. Let now take 
a closer view oj our subject. 

Calpe is the name by which the ancients designated Gibraltar, be- 
» — 

* The Gomeles were a warlike race of MfKjrg who inhWjited Abyla. ‘The best 
troops of tue Kings of Grenada were drawn from iflfein. Five hundred soldiers cho- 
sen from this tribe were constantly quartered near the palace of the Alhambra, and 
tJie famous Moor who commanded the army of the King oi Iklorot'co, and fell in 
the battle of Navas de Toloso, in the year 1200, was also one of these pf^ople. 
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cause, as they said, it resembled a bucket. We cannot well say what 
was the shape of those venerable gentlemen^s buckets, but I am sure 
none will at this time say that any bucket now extant resembles the 
rock of Gibraltar. I say with Poloniij^s, it is very like a whale,"' 
with its huge, broad, high head; resting on the lap of the land, and its 
tail stretched out three miles into the sea. This is far more like it 
than the KaXir7 of the Greeks, and I am compelled to say so from my 
own common sense, notwithstanding the respect I bear for the vene- 
rated names of Mela, Strabo, Ptolemy, and others ; but it is high 
time that we begin to think for ourselves, and not rely still blindly on 
all that the ancients said. The present name of Gibraltar wo are 
gravely assured by many more modern writers, is only a mis-proriun- 
ciution of Cidel which, in the Moorish tongue, means Tariff's 

Mountain, assuming that this name was given on the taking of the rock 
by Tariff, a Moorish chief. Indeed this is the admitted doctrine, yet 
I see but little cause for implicit reliance on it. I will just make a 
short extract from O’Conner's Chronicles," a book of the present day, 
which may throw a little light on the subject: the ingenious and 
learned author is endeavouring to show the Plicenician origin of the 
names of several places in Spain. 

We are informed,” says he, that when Resostris overran Spain, the 
chief of a nation of the land was called Geryon, {Caoireuon, a shepherd.) 
The Scythians boasted of being shepherds, so the children of Israel said to 
the king of Egypt, * Thy servants are shepherds, we and also our fathers.’ 
We are informed that a chief of Tyre was called Melcartiis, {Mullae Catar^ 
dig, pronounced Mulla Carti, 'head of the citizens.') This the 'Tyriail 
Hercules who founded CA\rte\iXi{^Cathair dUiigmd, pronounced Cardea, ‘the for- 
tunate city.') To the southward of Carteia is Gades, now Cadi,^ {Gaoideft,) 
it is not easy to render this word directly into a foreign language ; thfi 
meaning is deceitful shoah, of which the currents are visible when the sea 
has ebbed. Still more south is the famous rock of Gibraltar, {^Gwlmr-ailt^ 
ard, the ragged hi^h fire-clilF.) Calpe, {Cailbe, an orifice or opening.) These 
are the accurate signification of these words." 

There is certainly more analogy in this than in Gibel Tariff, or t.he 
bucket. But enough of antiquarian research ; let us go to the rock 
itself. 

As you approach to the nearest place of landing, which is called the 
New Mole — a pier of granite, projecting a considerable length, and 
mounted with heavy guns — you leave on your right the outstretching 
sea-ward lap of the mountain, based on steep black rock, resorjbiiiig 
the rugged battlements of an old cattle, about "lorty or fifty feet high, 
studded round with detached rocks, and deeply marked by time and 
the power of the sea. This stony bed of the land sveeps in grotesque- 
work round all 'the outward end of the Jiill, surmounted by detached 
houses, gardens, &c. beautifully rising one over the other, and edged 
by huge guns that peep out from apertures, made both by nature and 
art. This is the skirt of the rock, as I said before. You now land on 
the pier, and ascend to the surface of tiiis skirt by steps. You pass 
through a battery or a strong gate, wfiere you are at once delighted 
and surprised by tlie view^of as pretty a village as you might expect 
to meet in Switzerland. You see a pla^a or square before you, formed 
of neat yellow and white* houses — not in line, like a company of soldiers, 
or a Luiiilon suburban- terrace, but irregularly beautiful ; over these rise 
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gurdens and cottages on the uprearing hill-^the thick vine hangs out 
its branches^ and the yellow wall and green window peep from behind 
them : beds of flowers and vegetables catch the eye from various open- 
ings^ and the blossom of th« peach intermingles its colours with the 
ripe yellow orange. You are shut out by close objects alike from the 
sea and barren body of the rock^ and are as much in the association 
valley-scenes as any where on earth. Above the village, on the hill, 
stands a large, handsome, white building, like an English manor-house, 
and above that agtyn little villas, hedged, gardened, and embowered in 
profuse foliage. The large building is a barrack, and moxst of the 
smaller are quarters for oflficers. From this part where you laud, for 
the distance of nearly a mile along the side of the hill, it is a fertile, 
wide, and beautifully cultivated bed of earth, gently rising up to the 
great body of the hill, which suddenly starts upwards to its giant 
height, and carries with it but scanty vegetation. Tlirough tliis fertile 
bed of earth you are conducted by the smoothest roads, hedged with 
geraniums, whose red and ])ink bloom perfumes the air, and you are 
shaded from the sun by a profusion of lofty trees. It is terminated by 
the south gate and walls of the town, and the part of it which is near- 
est these is called the Alamaida, a public pleasure-garden, laid out with 
plantations and beds of the richest flowers, gravel walks, rustic chairs, 
and summer-housesr Two main roads run along through thist ground ; 
the one next the bay is called the line wall, and for the whole length 
is studded with heavy cannon. This road continues its course all along 
^the town to the far extremity of the rock, where it terminates in the 
most compldk foldings of fortification, forming a splendid stone face to 
the garrison. The other road which I mention runs parallel with this, 
but upwai^ls on the hill, and leads you to the seaward extremity, 
tlirough the most picturesque windings of the place. On this road you 
meet little woody cottages, richly stocked gardens, deep rocky depths 
— snatches of rustic and sublime scenery alternately present tliein- 
selvcs. TJie whole village I liefore mentioned at length lies ladow 
you, wide ojieii to your siglit, and you pass on to the full view tluit you 
had on entering the bay — the o])en sea and wide stretching mountains. 
The road continues to the cast side of the rock, shelved into the .ste(‘}» 
heights, and terminates quarter-way round, where the rock beqonies 
too steep for its farther progress. Near this termination of it tlu‘ (io- 
vernor has built his summer cottage, for this part is least ex]>osed 1o 
the su||imer sun, and^is refreshed by tlie full breath of tlie Mediterra- 
nean. * 

Let us now go to the town, at the gates (»f which I had arrived when 
I 80 suddenly turned off by the upper road, through t^e Alamaida, to 
take a view of the sea-end of *hc hill. 

There are two entrances to the towm, through a high strong wall, 
that begins at the edge of the bay, and runs quarter way up tin? rock, 
where it clings a bold ridge, and therc,wit!i forms tlie southward d('- 
fence of the town. One of these entrances is on the flat near the 
water, and terminates the lower road or line-w'i41 which I have de- 
scribed. The other is about three hundPi«ll yards upward, and ends 
the corresponding road that skirts the inner side of the Alamaida. The 
trees are nuin(*rous about these entrances, and Ihe hedges are beaiH i- 
fully variegated with wild blossoms. Approaching the lower gat<», the 
S JoMiN. No 19 . .Ii'iy, , m 
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road winds through the thickest foliage, and *on your right, peeping 
from a hollow, overshadowed with fig-trees, you see the simple grave- 
stones of the British officers who from time to time resigned their 
lives in the service of the garrison. You Irok down into it, through the 
outstretching branches, over an old wall of tWo feet high, in which 
there is a small rustic gate, and so green and shaded and befiowered is 
the dell, that were it not for the emblems of death that there rise from 
the turf, you would take it for a pleasure bower. This cemetery — ^the 
last barrack of the officer — bears with it the a{>propriate associations of 
his profession ; one of its walls is a rampart, and near it are piled 
huge -shot and shell, and guns and mortars ; the sentry walks night 
and day beside it, and the martial music of the parade floats over its 
graves from the daily parade on the Alamaida. It bears its relative 
rank too, when compared with the wide, bleak, unstoned burial-ground 
of the private soldier, on the sandy beach at the opposite extremity of 
the town ; but whether it is a better resting-place Ileaven knows ! I 
never pass it without a thought that changes all others; somewhat 
chilling, I grant, but not without a certain indescribable sensation of 
pleasure, and as I cast my eye about in search of a little grassy spot 
yet untenanted, I fancy it may be my last quarter — that there may 
end the struggle for the sometldng of this life, and although I have but 
a subaltern's narrow house,’' I may be as well set up as a general 
officer. Many a wearer of gold and scarlet lies in that leafy hollow, 
and many a one will yet gaily pass by the spot with the certainty of 
sleeping there for aye." The last officer but one quartered within 
its walls had but little expectation of such a change. Hj was a man 
in the prime of life, a fine soldierly-looking Welch Fusilcer, and one 
of the Peninsular campaigners. I was introduced to him ui my pre- 
sent barracks four short weeks before his death, and but a few days 
after his marriage with an amiable young lady, a native of this place. 
The next I heard of him was his funeral xiv Irnnsit gloria** The 
barrack-master himself took up his room" there last week. 

The tw'O roads I mention run through the gates. Tlie upper one 
soon diverges into various streets along the high ground ; the lower 
continues its course in two branches on the flat to the north end of the 
rock ; the one branch forming the main street and ending in the road 
to San Roque, the other the line-wall. The whole length of the town 
is about a mile. Let my reader fancy himself walking with me from 
one end to the other, and 1 will describe as we go along. I hi;ve no 
doubt he will then have a tolerably clear view fif Gibraltar. 

As we pass tlie gate on the flat, we see a wide, clean, macadamised 
street of hand.some but irregularly built houses, "»some white, some 
yellow, and some light blue. This street aj)pears to be about 3 or 4()0 
yards in length, and to terminate in a small square of high houses, the 
left side Of which is “ the Convent," formerly a religious house, but 
now the dwelling of the Lieutenant-Governor. Nothing of the hour^ 
geois here presents itself. The busy staff pass to and fro, ponied sub- 
alterns fling up the dust before you, second-hand tilburys rattle along, 
while the sober chaises (t? Benedict captains glide softly under the 
shade of the English parasol. Sentries slap the butts of the firelocks, 
and orderljr-serjeants slowly move the open palm to the brow. All 
here is military and consequence the centre of our little aristocracy, 
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the seat of our colonial government. You pass the ConVent, and find 
your way continued through a narrow street of shops, the view tennis 
nated by a glimpse of another irregular square or pla^a. Here 'you are 
jostled by soldiers off duty, .passing backward and forward, your ol- 
fiictory nerves are tickled by the fumes of Spanish garliqk, ana if you 
tfhze too intensely at the sly faces that peep out upon you from over-^ 
hangingagreen window-shutters, you will run the risk of breaking your 
knees or your neck upon the rough and worn-out pavement. Hero 
you pass streets o{ a sirftilar character, branching to your right, and 
through them you catch occasional views of houses topping houses high 
up the sfde of the mountain. The streets which diverge from, your 
left are of a neater and more quiet aspect ; they run down towards 
the line-wall, which, as I said before, continues parallel with you 
all along, is like a handsome quay, and may boast of mansions that 
would not disgrace the chart rons at Eourdcaux. You pass on from 
this narrow street into an open pla(;a. Here is the principal Catholic 
Church with its open gates. It has a handsome cathedral-like interior* 
Its lighted altar gleams out upon you as you pass, and your ears would 
be pleased with the peals of its rich-toned organ, were it not for the 
accompanying voices of the choristers, and the unmeaning clatter of its 
truly Spanish bells above. This, like all Spanish churches, is a public 
lounging place for Clack-hooded idle ol3 women and amator^y young 
ones. To its frequenters may be added gaping soldiers and c/uiumi 
officers of the garrison. We have grand doings here on festival days^ 
crosses, waxlights, perfumed smoke, images, chalices, and rosaries per- 
form their pjirt in the show, and the holy choir treat the congregation 
with the choice overtures of Roissiiii ! 

Passing ftje Catholic Church, you see before you the best part of the 
town — the finest portion of the main street. TJie shops are of sii|)erior 
apj)earance, and the heuses liigh and regular. Twenty or thirty yartls 
onward you find one side of this street forming, with three other rows 
of handsome houses, the largest square in the town. A little inward 
on your left in this s(juare is the Exchange, a commodious building, 
containing an excellent library. Here the merchants meet, and before 
its doors men of all nations congregate — the dark ]\Ioor with his showy 
turban, his white hike thrown around him in graceful and capacious 
folds, his yellow slijjpcrs, bare legs and bearded chin ; the native Jew, 
with his round black cap, embroidered short-sleeved garment, his sasli, 
and m^itle ; the white-hatted Englishman ; the cloaked Spaniard, 
and the long-waisted ’^Hollander. ,Here are the adventurers of com- 
merce, talking all languages with but one meaning — interest. 

Having continued through the remaining j)ortion of the main street, 
and fairly escaped the capricious antics of the ])a]Qiniered mules tluit 
crowd it, you come to the fortifications of the north end of the rock ; 
through these you pass fairly into the neutral ground, anA the wide 
face of Spain lies^before you. 

I have a few ^vords yet to say in order to complete my description of 
the place ; but as I have more* pressing matter tq fill the remaining 
l>ortion of this letter, I will defer farther rtftwirks on the rock until my 
next. I am sure 1 will not displease my readers by stopping on the 
march which I have led them, to mention the following outrage. 

Mr. Dundas, an officer of the 42d Ri>yal Highlanders, qnd. son of 
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Capt. Dund^s/of the Royal Navy, was on hiij^* passage out here from 
England, on the 20th March, when the vessel m v^hich he was a pas- 
senger lay close to the shores of Barbary, southward of Cape Spar tel. 
Other officers were also on boar^l, and as novelty and adventure were 
uppermost in^heir minds, they prevailed on the captain of the vessel 
^to permit them to take a boat for the purpose of going on shore. This 
request was imprudently granted them, and they accordingly landed in 
this wild and savage region. They had not been long on ierra^firma, 
when some of the natives pushed down upoA thenji for the purpose of 
murdering them ; for it is the practice of the Moors along this coast to 
attack all who land on or approach their coast, no matter to* what na- 
tion the strangers may belong. One of the officers fell into the barba- 
rians* liands, the others with the greatest difficulty escaped. On Mr. 
Dundas’s arrival here, he reported tlie circumstance to the Governor ; 
who sent him to Tangiers, in order that the British Consul of the port 
might receive from him all the particulars, of the affair, and that a de- 
mand should be made on the Pacha for the restoration of tlie English- 
man that was so shamefully kidnapped. The following letters will 
farther explain, 

British Consulate Office, I'angicr, iHth Aj>ril, 1830. 

Sir, — I request you to give me a concise but ciivujnstantial report of 
nil circumstances connected with the late seizure, by certain Moors near 
Cape Spartel, of Mr. Hill, proceeding vvith you from England to your re- 
spective stations at Gibraltar. 1 have the honour to lie, &c. 

E. 11. A. Dhummonu Hay, ^ 
IT. M. S. Agent and Conful General. 

** To Ensign Dundas, Royal Iliglilanders.** 

c 

** Si 11 ,^ — On my passage from England to Gibraltar, on board the ^ High- 
land Lad,’ (freight ship, Mr. Poynter, Master,) the vessel was becalmed off 
Cape Spartel on the 20th of March last, when Mr! Hill, recently appoint- 
ed a clerk in the Ordnance Store-keeper’s Department at C’orfu, asked 
Lieut. Dillon of the Royal Stuff (’orps and myself to go on shore with him ; 
wliich, after some liesitation, we agreeil to do. Mr. Hill then procured a 
boat from the master of the ship with two sailors to accompany us. We 
started about half-past three o’clock from the shij), which lay, as 1 suppose, 
about two miles from the shore, and wliich we reached about four o’clock, 
as well as I can remember ; and at a s]>ot about a mile south of Cape Spar- 
tel, Lieut. Dillon and one sailor remained with the boat, while the other 
sailor, (Charles Burgess, the ship’s steward,) accompanied Mr. Hill and 
myself till we came to a green hillock at about six hundred yards fp^m the 
boat. When on this liillock I saw three Moors advancing towards us, ap- 
parently with the intention of cutting off our retreat to the boat, Lieut. 
Dillon and the sailor at the same time waved their ha^ts to us, and tried to 
get the boat afloat. told Mr. Hill what l«saw, and advised our immediate 
return ; but ho declared that he would go and speak to the Moors, w hom ho 
then saw' coming from the interior. The sailor Burgess said he would ac- 
company Mr. Hill, on finding which, I left them and ran towards the boat 
that w^as now afloat, and IJeut. Dillon and the sailor were y.ushing off for the 
ship. They paused on seeing me approac)i, and I quickened my pace. 

The three Mooub who were first seen were now as near the boat as I 
was, and 1 passed one of whilst another w'as pulling the ramrod out 

of his gun, as if he had just loaded. I darted by the foremost Moor into the 
water, and waded up to*my neck to the boat, in which I had just sat down, 
when 0 !\e of my pursuers fired, and the ball knocked away the seat from 
under me, which caused me to bill dt>wn in the boat, after which the same 
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Moor fired twice point-blatk at us as quickly as he could load Bis gun ; both 
the latter shots passed by and fell beyond the boat. 

As soon as we reached the ship^ the boat was re-manned with four sai- 
lors, who returned to the bead? where IVih-. Hill and the man Burgess had 
been left. This sailor, who had been surrounded by Moors, was now left by 
ttiem in charge of one, (the rest having gone on with Mr. Hill,) Burgess^ 
then knocked the Moor down, and succeeded in gaining the boat. We dis- 
tinctly saw the Moors, some of whom were mounted, moving slowly in land 
with Mr. Hill until dusk. Which was about two hours from the time of our 
first landing. * 

On our arrival at Gibraltar the next day, the above circumstances were 
reported officially by the master of the ship to Mr. Sweetland, Captain of 
the i»ort. I also mentioned the iinf<»rtiinate circumstance to Sir George 
Don and the Town Major, when 1 liad the pleasure of seeing them the day 
following. 1 have the honour to he, &c. 

» C. J. AV. D. Dundas. 

, “ Ensign, 4<2d Royal Highlanders. 

To E. W, A. Drummund Hay, Esq. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Consulate General, Tangiers.*' 

On ]\Tr. Dundas’s going to Tangier, he was, along with the Consul, 
escorted to the scene of the outrage, in order to identify if possible the 
individuals who attacked him. Three tribes of Moors were paraded. 
Fie walked tlirougli *tlieir ranks, atteudeS by the Pacha, but to no pur- 
pose. The Pacha seemed inclined to hush up the affair, and nothing has 
been learned officially of the fate of hlr. Hill. It is now well known that 
the unfortunate gentleman was murdered that night. An old Moorish 
*woman declares she saw him 8trip])ed naked and butchered. They 
cut his throat, looked cooly on his dying struggles, and buried his body 
ill the santf. But althougli the Pacha knows all this, he remains per- 
fectly inactive, and even pretends to say that no such accident ever 
happened ! What a qiity that this barbarous horde is not driven into 
the centre of Africa, where they could no more annoy civilized Europe ! 


admiral lord RODNIiY. 

Tiik disgraceful conduct of the French Government of that day 
in ew4eavouring to war]) the loyalty of Lord Rodney, and detach 
him Iroin the duty*he owed hi^} country, has formed a prominent 
leature in that great man’s character, and has at diflerent times been 
much comrnented*uj)on ,* but the early circumstance^ of it are pro- 
bably not generally known. • The Admiral retirexl into France from 
pecuniary motives, which to minds less pure than his own, ap])eared 
no <loubt a favourable opportunity for the pro])osal of a dishonour- 
able course of conduct, when it held out prospects of extensive ad- 
vantage to his then shattered fortunes; but even under those cir- 
cumstances consiilcrable address was deemed necessary, before it 
was pro|)osed to this able tactician, to afi’^d to tiic French Govern- 
ment the benefit of his distinguished professional talents ; and the 
first agent in the business ^vas a profligate haiiger on of the Court of 
Louis XVth, by the name oi' I) fic/os, A relation of his»who w as a 
priest, and many yc.irs an emigrant in this country, where he died 
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about fifteen years ago, has given the writer at different times 
notices of this transaction, and the first mover in it. Duchs was a 
native of Brittany, where the priest t^ whom reference has been 
made held a J^enefice before the Revolution. As a youth he was 
fond of low intrigue, and under the influence of ambition, he quitted 
the Provinces in early life to seek his fortune in the capital, where 
he was soon appointed to an office in the department of the Minister 
of Marine, under whose especial notice he* was l)rought, from his 
knowledge in naval architecture, for which science he had evinced a 
great predilection at school, and had studied it closely there. * He was 
selected to visit Sir George Rodney, having first obtained an intro- 
duction to him through a common acquaintance ; the real object 
of which visit was, ultimately, to seduce this gallant officer from his 
allegiance, the pretended one to show him plans and drawings of 
naval architecture, and to consult him as to their execution. -Duclos 
afterwards acknowledged to his friends, that he was weak enough to 
believe in the early part of this affiiir, that he should have gained 
over Sir George Rodney to the views of the French Government. 
This expectation on the part of Ihiclos, arose from Sir George, in one 
of his earliest interviews wdtl^him, as the clerk in the department of 
the Minister of Marine had reason subsequently to believe, suspect- 
ing that the French Government had designs upon his honour, and 
that he therefore determined to encourage this young aspirant for 
court favour at the Tiiilerks to disclose his rea,! object, so that hq 
might at last bring the greater disgrace upon the Frenclf authorities. 
However, Duclos liad not nerve enough to state that in terms. 

Neither the fire ol‘ youth, the love of political intrigue, for which 
at that time, as well as in after life, he was notorious, nor the reward 
that awaited his success, could induce him to risk the vengeance of 
the great man with whom he was conversing. Notwithstanding the 
encouragement he to all appearance met with, he had his misgivings ; 
although, for the sake of affording vclat to his disgraceful mission, he 
declared to the head of his department that the way w'as smooth, 
and the Government had only to propose through sonie individual of 
more importance than the one who hall hitherto conducted the ne- 
gotiation, the design it had in view. The proposal was made and 
rejected in a manner justly befitting the character of a British 
officer. One part of the answer of that distinguished ornament of 
the navy is remarkable, as the same term was used by Mr. Fox, 
'when writing to the French Government as Foreign Secretary, to 
acquaint it that proposals for the assassination cfF Buonaparte had 
been made to the English Cabinet. Mf; Fox says, When the man 
was first introduced to me I did him the honour to take him for a 
A'py y” thei^eby inferring that the trade of a spy was less revolting 
than that of an assassin. Sir George Rodney originally used that 
expression in his nobly disdainful rejection of offers from the French 
Government. I was confi^lent,” (said he, speaking of Duclos, when 
the proposal was actually Ifnade to him,) that the young man who 
laid nis plans before n^e was a villain ; but I did him the honour to 
regard him only as a 
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BY MAJOR SIR DIJGALI^ PALGET-yf, OF PRUMTII WACKETj KUT. 

SKETCH I. 

THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

Af'I'er men had long knocked each other on the head with sticks 
and stones, they began ^to make swords and lances, — later still, the 
* ingenious Greeks ^discovered that a certain number of lances united 
and poiifted in the same direction, were more efficient than a superior 
number when isolated and unconnected, — this again rendered some 
fornnrtion necessary, whose movements should be sufficiently uniform 
to admit of the ^ clump of spears’ being simultaneously borne down 
upon the enemy. That such was the origin of the phalanx ; that the 
attention once excited led to farther improvements and discoveries, 
so that the art of slaying ro*se in the end to be one of no little difficulty 
and combination, is sufficiently known to all who are acquainted with 
history ; — the ‘ come and fetch them* of Leonidas, and the retreat of 
the 10,000, show the tactical science of the Greeks, and the spirit that 
animated it (for they are inseparable) in their brightest lustre.^ 

“ The noble art !vas soon transplanted to Italy, and there cultivated 
with no less diligence. One people in particular excited 'attention. 
By progressive steps in the art of war, the Romans progressively sub* 
dued all their neighbours from the nearest to the most distant. A 
* warlike Ki^g came with elephants from Epyrus, to try their strength, 
but his very victories left them in the end his superiors, by making 
them acqdainted with those branches of tactics in which he at first 
surpassed them. Carthage called forth all her resources, and even 
hired a Spartan Geyeral to combat them. A great man for a time 
commanded her armies : marching from the farthest extremities of 
Spain, he pasvsed through the hostile nations of Gaul ; fought his way 
across the Alps ; brought Rome to the brink of ruin ; and for sixteen 
years carried on the war in Italy with hardly any other means than 
those he derived from the conquered C4)untries, and from the resources 
of his own almost inexhaustible genius. Neither the endless series of 
ancient or modern wars offer any plan, or just tactical combination 
from which the expected results could be so certainly foretold as those 
that^iisured the victories of Trebia, Thrasimene, and Caniiic. Con* 
sidered as a military man oiily,^and we hardly know him in any other 
character, the page of history has no name that can be placed above 
that of Hannibal, the Carthaginian. But even his genius could not 
support a state weighed do\vfi by a timid and commefeial aristocracy ; 
he was sacrificed to the jealousy and cowardice of his countrymen, and 
Carthage did not long survive his fall. , 

“ As ever has been and ever will be the case, the power and influence 
of the Romans Kept pace with their progress in arms jt and the sub- 

“ Betraclitungen iiber Kriegskuiist Bei^enhorst, the author of this work, 
frmn wliich entire passages in the following essa^ are taken, was a captain in the 
Prussian regiment of Anhalt, and retired from the service about the year 17^2. 
Rad 80 enlightened a nulitary critic lived to review the wars of our time, the 
crown and laurel had not so often been placed upon l/Tows for which tjjie caps and 
hells, entwined with cypress, were a fitter ornament. 

•f yat^ r>?v vixmrm xttt ro wrt* — ^Xenophon Anal^. Book L 
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jugutioii of Greece soon followed tlmt of Carttage. It was found at 
Cenoceplmlcu that the phalanx, calculated only to act on level ground, 
and confined to the use of the long Sarissa, was no match for legions 
capable of acting on any ground. tBut thrf lesson was overlooked, as 
such lessons generally have been ; the Greeks made no change in thein 
system of tactics, till the battle of •Prydna put an end to the phalanx 
and to Grecian independence together. Perseus, the last successor of 
Alexander, led in triumph before the chariot of Paulus Emilius, might 
have given rise to more reflection than military history warrants us in 
supposing that it did. 

The conquerors of Greece and Carthage next overstepped the 
chain of mountains that separates their peninsula from the north of 
Europe ; but there, in countries overgrown with forests, they found a 
race of barbarians who in strength and courage far surpassed any of 
those with whom the Greeks had ever contended. These bold anta- 
gonists forced their unjust invaders to still greater improvements in the 
art of war,* till at last a man arose whose penetrating mind justljr com- 
bined and enriched every ])art of it, applied it with a deep insight 
into human nature, and then 'went out upon expeditions that we ad- 
mire even t(» this day. Need we say that his name was Cmsar ? he 
has never been surpassed or equalled ; and since his time, the art of 
war without fire-arms has been carried no higher.’* 

It is not intended here, and would far exceed the limits of this 
essay, to enter into any detailed account of the tactics and military 
institutions of llie (ifreeks and Romans. It is enough to say, that in • 
both countries all free men were bound to do military service, and 
instructed accordingly in athletic exercises and in the us(k of arms. 
This system of training enabled the ancients to construct works, and 
to perform marches that throw us hmieutahly into the back ground. 

The strength of the Grecian .armies lay altogether in the heavy- 
armed infantry (Oplitos), whose principal weapon was a lance of 
twenty-one feet in length, called Sarissa, and whose defensive armour 
consisted of a casque, cuirass, and a large shield or buckler ; next in 
estimation were the Pettasteu, a medium sort of infantry, with lighter 
arms of nearly the same description. The Psili, on the other hand, 
were archers and slingers, who wore no defensive armour of any kind. 
The usual order of buttle of the heavy-armed infantry was u forma- 
tion of sixteen deep, the root of which was the decuria, consisting of 
sixteen men, commanded by the bravest of the partly, who acted ffs file 
leader. Two decuriie matie a dilochiu, four decurijc a tetrarcliia, &c. 
sixteen decuriau formed a complete square, being sixteen front and 
sixteen deep, and were called xenagia : two xciiagiae formed a peuta- 
chosiu ; two pentachosia'. a chiliarchia, anfi four chiliarchiai a simple, 
or single ])lialanx ; two single phalanxes formed the double phalanx, 
and two of* these again the great IVIacedonian phalanx, containing 
1024 decuriae or 1(1, 1184 men. WJieii closed up for battle, the five 
front ranks levelled their lances, and as. those of the fifth rank pro- 
jected two feet l)eyocid the j>reasts of the front-rank men, every file 
leader was in fact ])rotecteirY)y five lances ; the rest of the men ported 
their lances, and pressed them on the shoulders of their immediate file 
lenders. This c(mq)act and serried mass of raised and levelled spears 
hiui an n]1}>e^rauee so formidable and imj)osing, that, by his own confer* 
ion, it alarmed even Paulus Emilius himself. When attacked in 
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flank or rear^ the five fhink ranks faced outward^ and the rear ranks 
to the right about; but^ as often happens when too much of mere 
science is attempted to be impressed on the minds of the soldiers, 
they forgot this part of their drill ar the very time when it was most 
wanted ; for at Cenocephalea, when attacked in the rear, they neg^ 
lected face about, ana were dreadfully cut down by the Romans m * 
consequence. One thing, however, is evident from this formation of 
the phalanx, that the Greeks, namely, must have been familiar with 
* the measured step ifnd cadence indispensably necessary to the uniform 
movement of so close a body, and on the fancied discovery of which 
modern tacticians have plumed themselves not a little. This order of 
battle bears a strong analogy to the character of the celebrated people 
who were its inventors ; it is ingenious, clever, and in theory so ably 
calculated as to ap])car almost invincible ; but it was made to depend 
for success more on the just and exact pombination of all its parts, 
than on the skill and energy ‘of the individual soldier, and fell, there- 
fore, as soon as it was opposed by an order of battle possessing equal 
])ower of exact combination, and calculated to call into action (what 
alone can form the basis of a just system of tactics) all the skill, energy, 
and courage of the soldiers composing it. 

The arms of the lh)inaii legionary soldifer consisted of a lance nine 
feet ill length, called ])iiuni, (tliose of the Triarii were perhaps a little 
longer, as those of the Velites or light infantry were much shorter,) 
and a short cut-aiid -thrust sw’ord. Tlicir defensive armour was nearly 
die same as^that of the Greeks. They were formed into legions of 
from 4 to G()(7o men. The legion was again divided into ten cohorts, 
the cohort kito inanipuli, and the manipuli at a later period into two 
or more centuries. Their earlier order of battle bore some resemblance 
to the Grecian phalanx, but was afterwards changed to a formation 
consisting of three lines of manipuli, the first composed of Hastuti, the 
second of Principes, and the third of Triarii, ranged in what was 
termed the Quincunx order ; that is, between each of the manipuli,* 
there was an opening equal to the front (»f one of them, and in the rear 
of the tqieiiings of the first line, or line of Hastati, were })luced the 
manipuli of the second line, or line of Principes ,* and again in rear of 
the openings thus left in the line of Principes, were placed the mani- 
puli of the third line, or Triarii: the Velites, or light armed, were 
dis])erjjjjjjd along the front, and always commenced the action. The 
Cavalry, from 3 to 5G0 to a legion, were placed on the flanks of the 
army, divided into turmai and deci&ria.*, the former consisting of thirty, 
the latter of ten ipen. Some modification was at times made in the 
forniatioii of the iftfhntry, aiyi under Caisar we alreddy hud them 
ranged by cohorts in the same order as they had before been by mani- 
puli. The attack was always made at a run ; the javelin was thrown, 
the sword drawn, and the legionary soldier rushed upon the enemy f 
regardless of th^ stately and measured step which distinguished the 
])liulaux. The men in the fear cheered and encouraged those in front, 

* The depth of tlie Manipuli is a j>oint of some^ifficulty, and apj>ear8 to have 
varied, but may he taken at ten. /The distance between the files was thret^ feet, 
i)itt the distance between the lines is uncertain ; though it may, from a passage in 
(V’sar, he estimated at about om» hundred yards. • • 

-I* Millies, pilis missis, gladiis districtis, in eos (hostium phulangem) impetuut 
JViei'unt. — Casar Bello Gall, I. ,. * • 
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•and instantly replaced those who fell ; the different lines^ cohorts, or 
manipuli were sufficiently near to support each other ; no apprehen- 
sion was entertained for the flunks or year, as the formation nad con- 
sistency enough in itself, and as there was always a third line of tried 
and experienced soldiers ready to .protect either.^ Such a system 
* tactics left little opening for the effects of chance, that so often decides 
against the best-laid plans in modern war, still less to that of numbers 
and brute force. It may be said to have ai^proacl^ed nearer to perfec- 
tion than any that has succeeded to it, and the conquest of the known 
worl^ was its result. When post was taken, if only for a sihgle night, 
the cam2> (generally square and so systematically and judiciously ar- 
ranged, that as soon as the standard for the preetorium was fixed, 
every one knew his post and occupation) was immediately secured by 
trees felled near the spot, or by ])alisades that the soldiers, in addition 
to their baggage and heavy armour, carried along with them ; if a 
longer stay was intended, the camp was surrounded with a wall and a 
ditch, and other works of such strength and consistency, that the 
remains of them excite our astonishment even at this day. Caesar, 
when time was left him, knew, as it were, how to enclose entire hostile 
armies within such lines ; and military history offers yet no parallel to 
the investment of Alesia. 

On the other hand, it must be allowed that both the Greek and 
Roman formations had one very striking defect ; they only brought a 
third of their men into action, the rest were mere reserves ; and though 
the Roman reserves were admirably placed, still their abience lessened 
the first blow, that, if possible, should always be decisive ; and it also, 
to a certain extent, exposed them to be cut up in detail. Roth nations 
were also deficient in cavalry, (the Greeks in particular,) and both 
remained alike ignorant of the real force and acitioii of that arm : the 
ancients, in fact, only skirmished on horseback ; with them a charge of 
cavalry was unknown, and rendered almost impracticable by their for- 
mation. The narrow front and great depth of the Roman Turmae 
(four front and eight deep in Puisegur's opinion), together with the 
intervals left between the ranks for wheeling about, must not only 
liave rendered any attack at speed impocsible, but must have length- 
ened the flanks to a fearful degree, considering that the flanks of the 
cavalry are already so much weaker than those of infantry. Swarms 
of light-armed and well-mounted barbarians, who like the Ni* /.idians 
dashed into these intervals, must ^have puzzletf the good ancients not 
a little. It may however be taken for granted, that they seldom or 
ever attempte/i anything without the support of* infantry ; for not 
even the six time^ stronger cavalry Pompey ventured at Pharsalia 
to attack the rear of Cjesar’s army without the aid of archers and 
slingers. « But by thus mixing with the infantry, the horseman ties in 
reality his horse's legs, and ceases to be a horseman - for he is placed 
on horseback merely to avail himself of the speed and strength of his 
horse. Such a mjxed body can neither hurry on from a distance, nor 
dash in upon the enemy v/Kh the impetuosity of horsemen. All that 
cavalry so situated could do was to pursue the enemy, leaving their 
infantry behind ; but then they also left them behind when they fled, 
and ia that case to certain destruction. Hannibal seems, on some 

occasions at least, to have gone differently to work, and he owed much 

1 — 

* Romani coyiversa signa tripartite intulonint, prima et secunda acies, ut victis 
ac s\ibmoti» resisteret; tertia, ut venientes rzciperct.—CaesiU' Bello Gall. 1. 
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of his success to the skilfhl use he made of his cavalry ; at Trebia and 
at Cannic, they completely decided in his favour. It has of late been 
a good deal the fashion to decry an^ undervalue the power of the 
cavalry, and manjr of the leading events of the late wat seem to jus- 
tffy such an opinion ; but as it may, have been formed on the strength 
of results only, without a previous inquiry how far duty was known * 
and done, we shall take occasion to question its accuracy, and we 
therefore beg the reader tb bear in mind how much the greatest leader 
of aTiti(piity was enabled to perform by the aid of cavalry ; how im- 
perfect tlfht cavalry was, and how much inferior to our own in pojnt of 
training, the following extracts from Polybius will sufficiently show. 

Speaking of the battle of Caniiee, he says, — But as soon as the 
Spanish and Gallic cavalry of the left wing attacked the Roman 
cavalry of the right, the action became desperate and sanguinary, the 
contest was not carried on, as is usual in battles, by repeated attacks ; 
by retiring and advancing again ; for as soon as they closed, the men 
leaped from their horses and fought on foot,*’ &c. &c. &c. It must 
be observed, that the Homans had 80,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry, 
the Carthaginians 40,000 infantry and about 10,000 cavalry. 

Of the battle of Sjlphia, in Spain, where Asdrubal had about 70,000 
infantry and 4,000 cavalry, and Scipio 45,000 infantry and 3,000 ca- 
valry, he says, Mago,** a Carthaginian, took the greatest part of 
the cavalry, together with Massinissa and the Numidians, and led 
them against the Romans in the hopes of surprising them as they were 
just in the of pitching their tents. But Scipio had concealed an 
equal number of cavalry bebind a hill, who, when they suddenly ap- 
peared, so dS[.)mpletely surprised the Carthaginians, that a great many 
instantly fled, or fell from their horses, the rest fought indeed bravely, 
but were not long able to withstand the Romans, who with admirable 
dexterity/ leaped from their horses and fought on foot f 4’C*. SfC, 

TJiis extraordinary horse-marine kind of inanceuvre, of leaping from 
the liorses, is repeated on several occasions. When an action is once 
engaged, it seems to follow, that if the men leap from their horses, 
they must of course allow the latter to run away; for to hold the 
bridle in the left hand and to fight with the right is hardly practi- 
cable : what a scene of kicking, rearing, plunging, and starting off, this 
must have occasioned, may easily be imagined. This was the weak 
point the Roman i^stem of tactics ; invincible as infantry in close 
combat, they were almost defencel^jss against active enemies possessing 
powerful means of distant annoyance, and capable of availing them- 
selves of that advantage. Marc Antony was defeated, jind the legions 
of Crassus were destroyed by»the Parthians, but the Romans made no 
alteration in their system of tactics, till the death of Julian and cap- 
tivity of Valerian showed the world how little even they had profited 
by the catastrophe of Perseus. • 

As the discipline and valour of the legions decreased, the war 
engines, that were vainly expected to supply their place, increased. 
In the brilliant part of the Roman histw/ these engines are hardly 
mentioned except at sieges, but at the time of Vegetius, every legion 
had already ten onagers, and every centuria a balista attached to it.*’ 
Experience has sufficiently shown that all the arts and sciences go 

* The first appearaiux* of a poiitoaii may als(» bo, discovered in tke train of the 

legions. They were light cAiioes, calleil mimoxilos, constructed out of hollow trees. 
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hand in liand, even the unhallowed one that forms the subject of these 
pages; as it rose with the great and useful, so it fell with them. 
When in states composed lik^ those qf antiquity of which we are 
speaking, all«the power becomes' at last too firmly and evidently fixed 
in the hands of one, the individual citizens gradually lose the beli^, 
* or illusion, of being active and necessary members of the community, 
and with this illusion, that formed the mainspring of the tactics of the 
ancients, their power in arms also vanishfts.'^ Though we readily 
admit that there was no such thing as civil or individual liberty, as 
now understood, either in Greece or Rome, there was yet, in 'the better 
times of the Republics, a national spirit, a pride of country, (that with 
the Romans amounted to arrogance,) and a sort of personal indepen- 
dence, that amidst constant changes and revolutions, a weak executive, 
mostly dependant on public opinion, was at least obliged to respect in 
men who had arms in their hands. Even at a later period, the Mace- 
donians wanted not the means of making Alexander turn back from 
the banks of the Ganges ; and how was C&sar obliged to flatter ? But 
under the Emperors, this spirit of independence began gradually to 
give way, leaving nothing but the insubordination that had too often 
accompanied it. History shows at frightful length how in the latter 
period of the empire the legions were composed of a rabble, hired and 
kidnapped from all countries ; (piartered in strong holds along the 
Rhine and Danube, how they gradually dwindled down to mere cob- 
Jers and pedlars, trembling at the very name of the opposite barbarians ; 
how these barbarians, on the other hand, learned to know ^d to despise 
them, then attacked and dispersed them, and in the end overthrew 
the empire itself. ® 

In the year 408, Alaric, at the head of an army, or horde of Goths, 
appeared before Rome and summoned it to surrender ; the descendants 
of the conquerors of the world immediately sent deputies to sue for, or 
purchase peace. As the price of his departure, Alaric demanded all the 
gold, silver, jewels and silks, contained within the city; and when the 
deputies, terrified at such a demand, asked What, then, O King, do 
you leave us.^” the answer was Your lives.” 

This was perhaps the most terrific lesson ever read to nations — less 
in military than in moral policy — for the barbarians had j)robably no 
system of tactics whatever, and the Romans could not be ignorant of the 
military institutions of their ancestors which are known even to tfet day ; 
but it shows how utterly incapable mere wealtli and numbers are in 
upholding a state ; — and at a time when gold forms the universal cry 
of nations and individuals ; when political economy Jiolds up the acqui- 
sition of wealtli as the sole object of all ejtertions ; when jiersonal quali- 
ties* and accpiirements are daily thrown more and more into the shade 
by its pOf'ver, these awful words should never be forgotten. There 
were more men, and there was more gold in Rome when its degenerate 
inhabitants purchased with all their wealth a few months respite for 
their dishonoured lives from a barbarlhn king, than when their brave 
ancestors sold by public^atvction the very ground on which the great 
conqueror of Cannai was cncam|jed.t The Persians were as superior 

• Without coiiIVssii^g it, men envy the #?ift8 of the mind more than those of for- 
tune, though they eortainly bow lower to the hitler; but it is always with the base 
luontul reservation of bowing t(» the gohl or the ]»ovver, and not to the possessor. 

•}' This vv'e Liall bt* told wa*' a mere brav ado, and it }>robably was nothing more, 
bui it wuvs licLeJ up to and becuiue heroism. 
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in wealth as in numbers *10 those before whom they fled*at IMarathon, 
Salamis, and Arbela. * Charles the Bold of Burgundy was tlie 
wealthiest Prince of his time, and yet his numerous army fled from the 
Swiss at the very flrst onsets and thj^t so fast, that at Granson they 
only left seven men to be killed. Money may equip fleets and collect 
■iltmies, and in the present state of society it is indispensable for that 
purpose, Jbut eflicient armies require both skill and courage, and these * 
money alone never did and never can supply. Besides the instance 
above (pioted, history teeftis with examples that might be advanced in 
support of the same almost self-evident proposition. It is only by a 
system oPtactics founded on just principles, and adapted to the habits 
of the people, and above all bucked by loyalty, courage, and patriotism, 
that armies can be rendered eflicient and formidable. We have seen 
how, along with the patriotism that formed the main-spring of the Bo- 
man armies in their days of splendour, their power and efficiency com- 
pletely vanished. While wielded with skill and courage, their short 
cut and thrust sword conquered the world : but not all the war-ongiiies 
enumerated by Vegetius, not all the devices of subsequent tacticians, 
could save from destruction an empire whose soldiers were alike desti- 
tute of valour and of patriotism : not a single deed of greatness illus- 
trates the vain attempts made by science and pedantry to replace those 
brilliant qualities, fAr in war science aibiie never yet achieved any 
thing really great. During the long period of darkness that followed 
the fall of the western empire, mere personal strength and courage de- 
cided the fate of buttles. With the invention of gunpowder commenced 
the long serj^s of Dklusionb that has marked the process of the art 
even down to our own days, when stupendous reputations have been 
raised on tlA» mere strength of battles gained by the exertion of brave 
and numerous armies, in utter forgetfulness that victories alone prove 
nothing, and that it ifj only in proportion to the strength of the van- 
quished, and the greatness of the difficulties overcome, tljat the merit 
of the victor can be estimated. Hannibal subduing, at the head of a 
veteran and well-disciplined army, a few unorganized tribes of Gauls 
and Iberians, did nothing more than most of his cajjtains could have 
done ; hut Hannibal, annihilating in the fields of C/unmc a Homan 
army double the strength of his own, and composed of soldiers, wholn 
point of skill, courage, and training, were individually superior to those 
he himself commanded, did what a leader of the highest order alone 
coultWchieve. Fn'derick the Second, gaining with the best army 
then in Europe the battle of Miilwitz against an equal number of Aus- 
trians, far inferior in training aiiA not over well commanded, did no- 
thing more than what any field officer of his army could have? done as 
well: but Frederick afterwan^s maintaining a long and ’successful con- 
test against the combined ])owers of France, Austria, Russia, and 
Sweden ; contending with inferior numbers against armigs as well 
trained as his own, and latterly far better composed, did what a great 
man only could <fo. If you, gentle reader, think this a truism, look at 
the military history of our owh time, as written ^before Col. Napier 
took up the pen,* and point out to us wlleje it is made apparent to 

* We have never seen Billow’s account of the cfinipaign of lUOri, hut judging 
from his other writings, we are not disjiosed to think that he would liave proved a 
first-rate historian. Tlie hook wjis lioiight up and destroyed by order of tdie Allied 
Po*wors, and the unfortunate author, after in vain seeking serviitT* in the Prussian 
army at the conmiencement of the war of IfiOfi, wci^ arresteil, at the request of the 
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plain understandings that genius and just tactical combinations atoned 
for any, great disparity of physical force. If Polybius already complain- 
ed of the military writers of his day, he would probably, with few 
exceptions, have said of the mo^f rns whajt Hannibal said of the lecturer 
at Ephesus. 

Before ,]proceeding any farther, \ye will explain what we mean by tife 
•wor^ tactics and strategy, as they have of late been too often oonfound- 
ed. We follow Bernhorst closely, but not verbally. 

We understand by the word tactics the airt that teaches the correct ^ 
position of the individual soldier, whether on foot or on horseback ; the 
choice, combination, and skilful use of arms ; how to place mbn in such 
formations as to enable them to use those arms to the best advantage, 
and with the least possible exposure to the effects c»f those of the 
enemy ; it also shows the principles upon which battalions, squadrons, 
or companies are broken into minor divisions, moved, reformed, deep- 
ened, or prolonged ; including every thing, in fact, that the soldier is, or 
should be taught on the drill ground ; and requiring besides, in an 
officer, a perfect knowledge of the relative power and effects of all the 
different arms used.” Tactics is therefore the very foundation of the 
art of war, and it would seem as difficult to play at chess without a 
knowledge of the moves and relative value of the ^ueces, as to command 

Russian and Austrian Courts, and died in prison at (>)ll)crp in 1809. How far this 
act of cowardly and useless cruelty will help to etfae-e tlie follies of Austerlitz and 
of Friedland, we pretend not to say ; hut it forms a valuable illustration to the mili- 
tary history of otir time, and accounts for that constant tendency to praise, and thp 
total absence of all critical enquiry, that has distini^uishod the militaii|f writers of the 
Continent ; it shows also how sensitively tliese were alive to the mere chance of 
blame, whom the grossest, and most disgusting llattery could neither sicken nor 
surfeit. Billow’s work on the principle of military basis is one of great merit. 

Nothing said in the text is intended to disjiarage Avhat eitlier C'ulonel Jones, 
Cyril Thornton, or the German author Von Karns liaf e written ; all three are 
men of talents, and of just military views ; hut tlie two first merely write short 
popular liistories, and tlie third confines himself to tlie description of cavalry 
actions, described, indeed, with the hand of a master. Sir Walter Scott also writes 
on military alfairs as few ever did, or ever will write ; but he labours under the 
great disadvantage of never having seen war ; a disadvantage that even his mighty 
genius cannot altogether overcome. We confess that forgetful of the dangers a life 
so valuable would have been exposed to, we sometimes amuse ourselves in specula- 
ting on what might have been the result, had chance made Sir Walter a military 
man, and }daced him in situations favourable for the display of his genius, which is 
evidently of a military cast. What sort of battles, and what sort of books, jJiould 
we have had ? for we should of course have had hoth,*aiid both very tfincrent 
from those wc have had. But though he^vas not with us iu the liour of danger, 
yet his spirit accompanied us, and his genius cheered us. We recollect being one 
of a party who passed a stormy night, while encamped on the; heights abov e Penna- 
eova, in reading the Lady of the liake, then just published, that as a s}>ecial favour 
had been lent to us fix- tliat night only ; aiurthougli our ( loaks were hardly able, 
in addition to the rickety walls of our tent, to protect our single luminary, vv'e did 
not break u]| till every word of the book, notes and all, had been read and dis- 
cussed. In the fields of Vittoria and Parnpeluna, the grass novy wav^es over two of 
those whose hearts then heat high at the recital of that delightful tale ; the gallant 
owner of the volume lies buried in the church -yard of St. Etienne, which it w’as his 
dying order to defend to the last^ The third of the party has found a happy home 
to soothe the siifTerings that ^'erc and complicated wounds have entailed upon 
him ; while the last, after years of absence, a stranger in his native land, with 
nothing but the recollections of the past to dwell upon, traces these sketches, 
because, as Sir James Turner says, “he knew not how to pass away his solitary and 
retired hdurs'with a more harmless div'ertisement,” * * 
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armies in the field without a perfect knowledge of that fvrt* Yet we 
have in modern times seem it done with success^ upon the same princi^ 
pie perhaps that an ignorant chess-player may by a few accidental 
moves give another bad player a scholar's mate. This is infinitely 
more likely in the field than on the cness-board ; for, let two armiesi 
4i#Wever ill commanded, be once fairly engaged, and the one will be 
pretty^ sur^ to beat the other ; so that* one commander at least is certain 
of being praised, pensioned, and decorated. 

Strategy, again, mean* the art of marching with entire armies, or 
large detachments ; of advancing, retiring, turning the flanks, cutting 
off or surrdlinding an enemy, taking advantage of localities, occupying 
or fortifying posts, choosing positions, and effecting the passage of 
rivers ; and above all, and what perhaps comprises all the art, of forming 
well-combined plans, of executing them with celerity, and changing or 
reforming them with rapidity when circumstances render it necessary." 

Courteous reader ! if, in the course of these sketches, we should hap- 
pen to start opinions different from those you may already have 
formed, or taken up, like most men, because they were the received 
opinions of your time ; we beg of you not immediately to condemn us 
on that account, but first to weigh well the grounds we shall assign for 
our belief, comparing them with those on which your own is founded : 
if on such a trial we tfre found wanting, then indeed condemn us — but 
not till then. We must further beg of you to put a fair and liberal 
construction on our words ; for, unlike a special pleader, striving by 
sophistry and misrepresentation to “ make the worse appear the better 
p^rt," we ar^ striving for truth only ; and that in a cause where the 
conscious rectitude' of our intention is likely enough to be our sole re- 
ward. But 'should these sketches give rise only to so much profes- 
sional reflection as, at a future time, to save the life of a single soldier; 
should they do so much good only as may result from their convincing 
a single subaltern tJuit superior knowledge, conduct, amenity of man- 
ners, and kindliness of feeling towards his inferiors, will obtain for 
him far greater deference and respect than what for(‘e obliges them to 
pay to his rank alone, we shall be more proud of our exertions than of 
any civic crown that could be conferred upon ns. 

To you, young aspirant for fame in the diflicult profession of arms, 
we must say a few words more before we close this confession of faith. 
You will sometimes be told that generals, like poets, must be born 
such, tliat learning and knowledge are but secondary objects to a 
military man : listen hot to such lamentable foolery, it has cost the 
country dear enough already. Fdr whatever truth there may be in 
the assertion, it is not the whole truth, and on paitial truth alone no 
just theory can be founded. J^fere learning cannot of •course supply 
the place of qualities essential to the military character where sucii 
qualities are entirely wanting ; but it can cultivate and expand those 
of the mind, can furnish ideas, and as it tends ** To raise fhe genius 
and to mend thb heart," should never be neglected in a profession 
where so much depends upon kind feeling and mental elevation. If, 
as the poet says, * ^ * 

“ The proper study of mankind is man," 

to no class of men is that study so essential as to all ranks of officers ; 
for a knowledge of war is, in fact, very little more than a knowledge 
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of what meiiican be brought to perform, and«to support in tnc amereiu 
situations in which the profession of arms may place them : and wliat 
but study can give any one a knowledge of the countless situations in 
which soldiers, and above all British soldiers, may now be placed ? or 
what but reflection on the known behaviour of men in situations of 
diflliculty can enable the most gifted individual to form an estimate^"^ 
what may be expected from them under similar, novel, or more trying 
circumstances? Was it an intuitive knowledge of the Alps, think 
you, that enabled Hannibal to describe thosb mountains to the terrified 
Carthaginians in that incomparable address that shamed a whole army 
out of their fears ? Or was it the mere study of the rules and regula- 
tion% that taught Cmsar how to quell a furious mutiny by one single 
word ? From Alexander to Frederick all great leaders, nil those whose 
names have shed a lustre on the profession, were men of learning and 
acquirements; and though authority may delegate to any one the 
power of commanding, rest assured that, in the present state of so- 
ciety, and in the present complicated state of the art of war, no one 
can do justice to the command, even of a regiment or company, without 
being a man of cultivated mind and understanding. Our own time 
has seen the proofs written in blood with a pen of iron, and it is your 
duty to make yourself acquainted Avith them. 

You will farther find that it is too fashionable, in these days of 
liberalism, to ridicule and undervalue all those lofty sentiments of 
honour, loyalty and patriotism, once deemed inseparable from the 
character of an officer and a gentleman : low minds naturally endea- 
vour to disparage qualities they can neither appreciate ip>r attain : let 
not the effort of such men make any impression upon you. Recollect 
that Time, which has buried in oblivion the names of so«miany kings, 
princes, and leaders, yet hands down with honour those of Sidney and 
Bayard ; less from any great actions they were ever in situations to 
perform, than from the high estimation to which their noble (pialities 
raised them at a period wlien such qualities were fur more common 
than at present. If the age of chivalry is past, its noble sentiments* 
should still be silently cherished in the breast of a soldier : vve say 
silently, because such sentiments and feelings are shown in actions and 
in conduct only, and are totally incompatible with any thing like bra- 
vado of manner or of words. Let such sentiments be therefore your 
guiding stars through life, and lioweAW darkly fate may frown at 
times, their light will still illumine the riglit path to lionoii^jiud to 
fame. But without them, not all the ribands, Crosses or titles gained 
for you by tbe blood and tlie bravery of your subordinates ; not all the 
promotion obtained for you by wealth or influence, over tbe unpa- 
tronized soldier of fortune, will save yqu from the doom denounced by 
the minstrel against all the disciples of the sty, who 

, “ Living sliall forfeit fair renown. 

And doubly dying, shall go down. 

To the vile dust from whence they spnlhg, 

Unwept, unhonour’d, a«d uusnng.” 

. - U. J 1, 

• The liherab, with the pJhfoiiwd ignorance of history and the illogical mode? of 
reasoning for which, as n sect, they are so amusingly distinguislied, have attempted 
to charge on the institutions of chivjdry the vices of tlie dark ages; thongli in fact, 
those institutions tended more thnn any thing else t(» tlie vic<^ of harharisrn 

and to ?oru^ard the ]>rogress of civilization. The barl>arous countrit^s in which 
cldvalry did not exist, are harharous to this day, and likely enough to remain so. 
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approach which the junior braikch of the Naval profession has been 
making towards perfection, has been remarkably slow, and the attainment 
of that j»erfection is as yet, perhaps, far distant ; more has been done within 
the last fifteen years, than Was achieved most likely in the century which 
% preceded thorn ;* this *has, however, arisen from the state of inactivit)'^ into 
which thex have been thrown, from the sort of armed neutrality in which 
the British nation, in common w ith most of the other powers of Europe, has 
been )>laced. It can only abstractedly be called a ])eace ; the elements of 
discord have only been ])artially smothered ; they have boon, and still are, 
bursting through the veil in every shape that can tend to show the troubled 
state of political Europe. 

Hardly was the gigantic wand of the great Napoleon shivered by tlio 
united enorts of such armies as the world never before belield, than its w ide 
scattered fragments were in a moment united, and the magic power of the 
grand enchanter again called forth the combined strength of tnose nations 
which had hardly had time to congratulate each other on their former success. 

When Waterloo had again reduced the all-powerful wand to a broken 
reed, and had transformed the hero of a hundred battles into the melancholy 
exile of St. Helena, still, though the grand TliSturbef was chained to his 
rock,'^ the minor elements of confusion seemed struggling to appear, and 
that state of things in which the general disorganization of the world was 
threatened, and which shook every throne in Europe to its centre, only gave 
place to one in which the destructive ])rinciples were more limited in flieir 
extent and mote partial in their operations ; the political prostration of the 
Neapolitan dominions was follow'ed by the lamentable degradation of Spain, 
and the iiniqlie transactums in Portugal ; we then had to redress tlui 
balanc.e of power in the Old IVorld, by calling into existence the New 
hardly had the scale beei} thus trimmed, when our ancient ally’’ in Turkey 
is blotted out of the list of nations, and lliis is accompanied by a new read- 
ing of jMatthews at Home” in Portugal. 

Thus those whose trade is war, have been alternately sunk in despon- 
dency and exhilarated by hojie ; that this has had tiie effect of brightening 
their ideas, 1 cannot say, but it is an undisputed fact, that the junior 
hrancliGs of the Naval profession have, in the course of the last few years, 
made gi'eater advances than they had done for a much more considerable 
time liefore, and these advances have been tlirough their own unassisted 
endeavours, 

the system of hired ships, and those furnished by <piota from the 
different sea-ports, begun to be abandoned by Henry the Fifth, A.l). I tlO, 
and the formation of a regular navy*t(» he contem})lated, it will readily he 
HU]>posed that the mode of fonning the officers for that navy w as hut Jittle 
different from that adopted in the merchant’s service ; for s»me time those 
who attended to the navigation of the ship, and the mariners, w or a to- 
tally distinct class from those who superintended the fighting dej»firtment, 
and the soldiere; the first attempt to unite in one jiersori thc8(‘. tj^o offi«a's 
may he traced in the (now abandoned) term of ^‘Master and (^im- 
mander the first*officer of this rank was llohert Best, appointed Sepl. 
13th, 1667, in the MediteMmeanf by Sir John Narborough, to a vessel 
called the Orange Tree. , * 

Veterans yet alive can recollect that the masfer was always sent for to 
wear and tack ship, when done in the lieutenant’s watches ; and thoir mates 
had the charge of heaving the log, ike.; these mates were generally made 
from befi^re the mast, and from these persons, in the fii’st irisianct^ were the 
other officers in a great measure taken. It was some time before the term 
IJ. S JoOKN. No 10. .U'l ^ , tH.'io. » * ' * 
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midBbipman’^ came into use ; it arose in the larger class of vessels, which 
in the old build, with immensely high forecastles, quarter-decks, and round- 
houses, had no gangways as in the present days, and there were no means 
of going from the quarter-deck tq the forecastle without descending into 
the waist ; hence messengers were necessary, in order to prevent the cap- 
tain or officer of the watch from having thus in a manner to desert thejjr 
• station, and these messengers took fhe orders from the officer at the break 
of the quarter-deck and carried them to the forecastle, and likewish brought 
the various reports from the officers stationed forward to those in command 
abaft, and hence from their station were called “ Midship Men:” it was from 
this class and that of quarter-master, that the master s mates were generally 
takeq, as the contact into which they were naturally thrown with* their su- 
perior officers led to this distinction when their conduct was meritorious ; 
hut the promotions from the class of midshipmen were much more nume- 
rous than those from the class of quarter-master ; the former being neces- 
sarily selected from active smart young men, while the latter were talcen 
from the thorough-bred old tars. 

When the Navy became so far organized^ that the considerations of pay 
and prize money, superadded to those of honour and power, was suffi- 
cient to excite tne desires of persons in more elevated stations of life, the 
patronage, then invested in the captains of ships of war, w^as gradually led 
towards the sons of persons of respectability to fill these stations ; whence, 
with (at that time) a very slight degree of interest, they were soon ad- 
vanced to superior rank, and they failed in this, they were rated master's 
mates in the mean time, which were then thought not inconsiderable situa- 
tions from their chance of sharing prize-money in a tolerably decent degree. 

The simple impetus of interest soon began to require in those days, what 
it has more and more required ever since, a check (which can never be ren- 
dered too strong) to prevent the advancement of the uriw^^thy : prior to 
any one being promoted to the rank of lieutenant, he was required to serve 
three years, and it was afterwards found expedient to extend this term to 
six ; they afterwards had to pass through an examination before masters and 
captains, under various modifications, from time to time, as the progress! i^e 
wants and necessities of the service appeared to require it, respecting tlieir 
being fully capable of navigating ana manoeuvring a ship of war under all 
circumstances, their knowledge of stowing holds, pilotage, &c. till the early 
part of 181 ( 1 , when that part of the examination which related to navigation 
was iranferred to the Naval College at Portsmouth, and that ])art which 
related to seamanship continued in the hands of the captains of men-of-war ; 
regulations were likewise at various times made as to their age, their keep- 
ing logs of the proceedings of their respective ships, their being a stated 
time rated either midshipman or master's mate out of their servitude of six 
years ; their pi’oducing certificates of good conduct from the captains under 
whom they had served, &c. &c. , 

This mode of supplying the Navy with a more competent and respectable 
succession of officers was but little broken in upon, except by the establish- 
ment of the Royal Naval College, the persons brought up at this institution 
being always pWided with ships till they had completed their servitude of 
six yeai*s;*the only exception of any consequence was the introduction of 
youngsters into the service by what was called a King’s Letter ; these were 
called King's Letter Bovs," and were hut little relished ^by the rougher 
class of their associates, for having, as they termed itji^^^Come in at the 
cabin-windows instead of the hawse-holes." 

The midshipmen Jhen messed with the ship's Company, having one or more 
tables given them on theulbwer deck, according to their number; they 
afterwards, in some vessels, had the heart of one of the tiers given them as a 
mess place, the quarter-masters and boatswains' mates having the other ; 
at this period, the present ward-room was the place for the sick, as its name 
denotes, and the gun-room the principal repository for the small arms {ind 
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a number of the gunner's stores ; it is only within a few years that the latter 
has been recognised as a mess place by our dock-yard regulations for line- 
of-battle ships; although it was permitted to be so used l)y the captains of 
many sonic time previous. ' ^ 

Those midshipmen or master’s mates in whom the captain or officers took 
"ffn interest, were occasionally invited to their table, and in process of time , 
the custom became general, and one dined with the captain and one with 
the officers each day, throughout the whole number in rotation, one or more 
officers also dining at the^captain*s table, and the captain occasionally at 
theirs. * 

This custom now greatly requires to be modified ; the altered relation in 
which the classes stand with regard to each other, or if you please, gentle 
reader, tJie march of intellect" imperiously demands it ; they should be 
casually asked from some leading circumstances ; this would be more gen- 
tlemanly both in the inviter and to the invited, and It would be more re- 
garded by the junior class, as it could only ]»roceod from some act which 
had given satisfaction to tlieir superior ; there would be a feeling on the 
part of the inviter to nay nttefition to his personal visitor, and that visitor 
could not but be gratined by an invitation resulting from a degree of merit. 
As the thing is done at present it is a galling annoyance, and is reluctantly 
obeyed as an order which no one dare refuse, and the victim is only happy 
when he can secure his retreat. 

I was not aware this custom took pl ace in the army, but 1 find it 
recorded, that the invitation of a governor, &c. is of much the same stamp ; 
this is w'orse certainly, for there can be no occasion for it. It was of use in 
the navy, to accustom the midshipmen made from before the mast to the 
use of a fork, &c. Jind to cultivate the various unlicked cubs who found 
t^ieir way into the service in the olden days but in the army, if the 
green-horn r^uires polishing, he would receive it at his own mess-table. 

There is ir^o doubt but that if we were again obliged to resort to the 
ship’s company for a supply of midshipmen and master’s mates, the custom 
as it stood before would again have its use, but this is not very likely, for 
the gradations even in the rank of master, by the late regulations, form a 
large species in the Genus Navale and as things stand at present, it 
would much redound to the gentlemanly feeling of the upper classes of the 
navy, if table matters were modified in the manner above stated ; some of 
our first officers have done this. 

^J’he establishment of the Royal Naval (-'ollego was a great step towards 
the improvement of the navy, and though much despised by some, there is 
no doiilit but tliat it must have done great good ; it is, however, a (Himinon 
remark tliroughout the service, that the collegians, generally speaking, are 
the most stupid midshipmen in a ship ; to this I can safely say, that some of 
the miMkt scientific officers in the British navy were brouglit up there ; there 
is no general rule witfiout an exception, an expression, by the by, which, 
though current in England, would have been voted a decided bull if it had 
come from the Emerald Isle. 

W e must look deeper than the surface for the general cause of this fail- 
ure. ^Vhy the Royal Naval College should not turn out as scientific a body 
of students, as those whom we know*^ to emanate from the various militajy 
ones, is in a great measure to be .attributed to the different modes of life 
into which the resj^ective classes are thrown on their leaving their place of 
education. 

The military student from Woolwich, or from Sandhurst, on joining his 
regiment, is at once brought into contact with jioQk)ty, ifi the highest degree 
polished, gentlemanly, and elegant ; he feels himself among a class alone 
guided by the most rigid sense of honour, and whose sole study is that of 
rendering themselves worthy of their country, and a credit to their corps : 
is not this alone sufficient to stimulate him to aim, by all the means in his 
power, at the attainment of that degree of eminence w;Jiich will put him on 

E 2 • 
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a par with his compeers ? his ideas are constantly led u})wards, and what is 
still more fortunate, his situation (exce])t actually’ on a campaign) favours 
his pursuits in a most eminent de|p*ee: he has time for study — access to 
bwks — ^he is aided by the experifiiced advice of his brother officers and 
friends-— can apply to tutors — has an apartment in which he can pursue his 
•academic course, and raise the supei*Structure himself, upon the loundatioit 
so ably laid by his former instructors; even on guard he finds tbooks in 
many cases his best companions, and it is his own fault if they are not use- 
ful ones. • 

(Jn the contrary, let us look at the mode in whicli the naval Mutant 
commences his career. On his entry into a cockpit berth, ho firi/ls himself 
cooped up with twelve or eighteen other animals, mostly larger than him- 
self, in a space of ten feet by twenty ; this is the sole spot in which he can 
sit down either by day or night; his whole collection of worldly goods are to 
he deposited in one chest ; this is most likely struck down into the hold, 
and he only has access to it twice a w'eek to get out a clean shirt, and, per- 
haps, half an hour each morning to make use of his w'ashing-basin ; after 
the usual tricks upon him have had their run, and he has got over his mo- 
ther-sickness, he generally finds that in the berth, which is his dining-room, 
drawing-room, and parlour, in common with the aforesaid number of mess- 
mates, the time is generally divided between eating, skylarking, and sleep- 
ing in the day, and drinking, singing, and smoking in the night. Any 
attempt to read is generally jigpless, and to study totjjly so ; perhaps he has 
the good fortune of having a schoolmaster in the ship, if so, three hours 
each forenwn are supposed to be devoted to him ; this would be something, 
allowinj^ him to be (what many of them are) a capable man ; but, alas! 
what with the want of due subordination, the interruptions of his watch, the 
turning the hands up, going aloft into tlie tops, &c. &c. the chain is eter 
milly broken. • 

Perhaps just in the middle of the closest study of his little problem, he is 
sent for to away three or four hours in a boat to “ land the ward- room 
servant, wait fur him, and bring him off f^ain,’^ or to fetch a load of beer or 
water, beef, or perhaps mutton. Very likely the craft in which he is sent 
is one of those yclept a harbour-boat ; he then will have to steer her with 
an oar all the way there and hack — not the most favourable })osition in the 
world to ruminate on a problem in spherical trigonometry. All these 
necessary; they are only what result from the usual service in a 
ship-of-war ; they have been infinitely worse than 1 have descu’ibed them, 
although partial efforts have been, and stlU are, making by many captains 
to better them where possible ; and in this way he spends always six, and 
sometimes twelve and eighteen years of his first public, life : what, then, i^aii 
be expected of him ; must it not be by the greatest eff orts of perse verance 
on his part, that he is enabled to undergo an examination in iiavigf4«’on by 
no moans superficial ? ‘ 

The greatest evil of all is his haviiig no place of study or retirement, 
there being no established school-room fitted up even in those ships which 
have a schoolmaster, and it must, therefore, consist of a screened berth un- 
der the half deck, or some such temporary*arrangement, unless the captain 
allows part of his cabin to be made use of for the purpose, which many of 
them do, rthd in either case it is restricted to school hours. 

This evil canuot be fully remedied, for in no man-of-war can there be 
cabins fitted up for every junior officer, but in many a gJeat deal could be 
done, and is done; the regulation of Gofbrnment, however, is wanted. In 
some line-of-battle imips, ^r«instance, on the present peace establishment, 
the spare cabins are occupied by the mates, clerks, &c. ; in others they are 
rigidly locked up empty for years ; there wants a generalized system, and 
that can onlj^ be done by those at the head of the naval administration. 
Some liiic-of-battle ships nave cabins fitted up by the dock-yards for second- 
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riuistertj nnd assistant-surgeons, others have none ; of course, if it can be 
done in one, it can be done in all. 

There are some of the first rates on the present establishment which have 
about fifteen spare cabins ; how easily mi|^ht it be regulated, that each senior 
midshipman or mate, &c. should enjoy one of these, attaching to each also a 
youngster, and providing that the youngster should have the entire use of 
it for a (;ertain number of hours in the evening for the purposes of study.* 
If he was a collegian, he then would have a good opportunity of keeping up 
his stock of knowledge, anl if he was not, he would have an opportunity of 
acquiring it ; for what he took on board with him must in the latter case be 
very JittTq, as every one should be entered as a volunteer when he is thir- 
teen, or he must submit to lose time at the expiration of his servitude^, from 
being under the regulated age for examination. 

If this was done, even in the few line-of-battle ships which we now have 
in commission, it would greatly benefit the service : the tividity wdth which 
•?uch opportunities are thus made use of is the fullest proof of it, and it is 
the shallowest of arguments to advance that we cannot do it in sloops-of- 
wai* and gun-brigs. ^V'^e canrH)i have a wholesome and convenient sicK bay 
in a small vessel ; but for that reason shall we bury our sick alive, in the 
mephitic atmosphere of a crowded low'er deck in a large one. 

There is one class of the junior officers in whom the want of cabins has 
occasioned not only a loss to the service ]»erhaps, but a loss to science in gene- 
ral, and that is the assistant-surgeons. Whether we look to the list of authors, 
or to the various papers in the philosophic.a?*|)mirnals, and the transactions 
of the different learned bodies, we invariably find the proportion of light 
thrown upon either niedical or general science to be small indeed by4'hcm, 
comj)ared with that wliich has been derived from the communications of the 
4 :iame class of officers in the army ; yet, (in a war in particular,) the naval 
me<lical claiR emjdoyed fire much more numerous, their education is at 
least as good, and their ojiportunities of benefiting general science far supe- 
rior ; and tfie fact most forcibly strikes us, that with all these numerous 
advfiiitages how little have they done. 

The solution, however, is very simple ; they have no place to which they 
can for a moment retire ,* the sick bay, if they have one, is at best an un- 
])leasant spot f(»r meditation, and to attempt to turn their minds to scientific 
researches in their mess place is impossible ; hence, after several years close 
application to fit them for their profession, they at once find on entering 
into it fi lamentable void, which in more than one instance has been only 
filled up by a systenuitic application to llacchus. There is no vessel, under 
any circumstances, in which a cabin could not be fitted up for these officers, 
instead of their being obliged to spend their days for, perhaps, twelve or 
fifteen years among baldding boys and growling old passea midshipmen. 

Itjg rather suprising, considering the long period since the foundation of 
our na^'al greatness wiis laid, thfit a well organized system for our may 
yet be said to want some steps. When we look back to the appointment of 
the first English Admiral by King Edward the First, Roger de Leybourn, 
made “ Admirallus maris regis, A.D. 1297,” we ouglit to, have got things 
pretty w ell to rights in five centuries and a half. Rut the world was made 
to cluinge. Long after that date, the present call, neglected and insignifi- 
cfint as it may now appear in the hands of the rough boatswain, ^r his tarry 
mates, w'as the proud insignia of the Lord High Admiral, and tliose Admi- 
rfils M'ho commanded fleets ; they wore it suspended from their neck by a 
gold cluiin, and with it were vKuit to cheer their men in battle 1 guess 
our present worthy admirals, as well as his Royal Highness, would find it a 
])osing job to wind a cheering lilt upon it. 

We were not so particular either in those days as we are now. Henry 
the Seventh lent his men-of-war to the mercliants w'hcn he had no imme- 
tUate use for them, and Charles the First lent a fii^t-rate to Fraiipe, one of 
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his admirals going over in her, and delivering her np. Some of our old cos- 
toms, however, still hang on us ; we iltill have our Michaelmas poose, which 
originated in the news of the defeat of tlys Spanish Armada coming to Queen 
Elizabeth on Michaelmas-dhy, when she was eating goose ; and in our mili- 
tary funerals, the appointments of the deceased are still placed on his coffin 
during its passage to the grave ; this is a relic of the Church of Rome ; the^. 
forget, helmet, sword, &c. of a deceased warrior, were offered at ,tihe mass 
saia for the repose of his soul prior to interment : our epaulettes are the 
palettes of Henry the Fourth^s time, which were«circular plates of metal to 
protect the shoulders. * 

Little did Cardinal H'^olsey dream that the stone coffin, which in his days 
of gr^pdeur he had prepared for himself, would become the receptacle of 
the body of a British Admiral (Collingwood). The "J'urkish custom of cut- 
ting off the heads of the slain, and laying them at the compieror^s feet, was 
used by the Irish till Henry the Second's time. Our mode of measuring the 
tonnage of ships is still strikingly primitive ; a ship raised upon and capable 
of carrying 100 tons more, actually measured less f 
The system of advancement in the navy has been, and, it is to be feared, 
ever will be, a fruitful source of grievous disappointment ; it can, in fact, 
never be otherwise while the class of midshipmen are so numerous ; tliey 
may be taken at four times the number of lieutenants in each ship employ- 
ed, and the lieutenants at nearly four times the number of captains ; how 
then is advancement to go on ; people will not die to please others ; the 
opportunities of getting our-l/r?iins knocked out, like angels visits, are few 
and far between,^' and if they were greater, no one specifically volunteers to 
get killed for either the ])romotion of his friend, or the general good ; aug- 
mentation in the higher classes can, therefore, alone help on the lower ones, 
and this, of course, must have some limit. , 

A little reasoning woul^i enable all this to be borne, but the^-rievous part 
is to see the beardless stripling trampling on the grey hairs of the time-worn 
veteran ; — to behold the favourite of fortune, smilingly windin'^ l»is way to 
the summit of the hill of fame, while the venerable warrior, who has borne 
the toil and the heat of the day," is left far far behind, unheeded and un- 
heard, to mournfully feel that “ sickness pf the h&art which arises from 
hope deferred." Covered with wounds, ruined in health, and with every 
hope of his earlier days for ever and for ever blighted, the isolated wan- 
derer in every clime sinks broken-hearted at last, in some far distant region, 
to his ocean grave. 

Washington served under Admiral Vernon at the attack on Porto Bello, 
where he distinguished himself so much in the battle that the Admiral sent 
for him afterwards, and finding by his conversation that he was far above 
his station in life, recommended him strongly to the Admiralty : Washing- 
ton had a warm heart, he named his seat in after days Mount Vernon 
but farther of the recommendation tliis deponent saith not." Howfllittle 
was it thought that the then neglecteth tar would in a few years strip Eng- 
land of the brighest jew^el in her imperial diadem ! 

There are cq-tain requisites without which no class of officers can ever 
appear resq)ectal)le, among these a carefid attention to the gentlemanly 
ensemble of their mess stands foremost, this point has been most wonderfully 
improved b^ the junior classes in the navy within the last fifteen years : for 
the benefit of those w ho may not have been at sea since that period, 1 beg 
leave to inform them that midshipmen no longer eat thei* pea-souj) out of 
(piadrant-cases, nor drink their grog out otbroken blacking-bottles ; in most 
of those messes which 1 have lately seen, the general appearance has been 
at least equal to that of tlil^' w%rd-room establishments: this is its it should 
be, for on the attention paid in this respect we must rely for a reform in the 
more essential points of manners and habits, and also the cultivation of the 
“ master^ species," the junior branches of which, emanating probably from 
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more liumble stations in society, may be supposed to require a little external 
polish iiitf ; for instance, the sons of seamen and marines are eligible for this 
grade, if taken from the upper school^of Greenwich, a school, by the by, 
whbdi under the able superintendence of Mr. Riddle, is an ornament to the 
pput)Iic service. 

The antiquated hour of twelve for the midshipmen's dinner is Tat least 
in harbour) generally abolished ; this is another step towards comrort and 
convenience, as well as improvement, although objected to by a Correspond** 
ent in No. 11 of this Journal. Is there never to be an improvement in 
either habits or manners? if so, let us at once go back to our bows and 
iirrows ; Is a man, because in the present unfortunate times he remains a 
midshipman till he is five and thirty, or forty years of age, to be till that 
time chained to the rules of the nursery? if he is, let him, in God's name, 
be distinguished at once by the mark of the pap-spoon on his collar ! 

The hour of twelve is well enough for boys, and if that is what the 
writer in question means, let the unfortunate class of old passed midship- 
men, war clerks, and assistaqt-surgeons, have a mess place to themselves, 
putting the youngsters under the careful superintendence of some well 
<jualified person who can be persuaded to undertake the unthankful office ; 
hut in heaven's name let us not kick those who are down for falling." 

Another and a still more imperious reason why the hour of twelve should 
as much as possible he abandoned in liarbour, is^the comfort which it extends 
to the whole ship’s (JOJnpariy : we ought nev.ftKjto forget poor Jack, his pri- 
vations are of ne(!essity numerous and painful, and when we can in any way 
ameliorate them, it is a great point gained ; poor fellow, he has nobody to 
sj)eak for him, he has nothing to look to but the paternal regards of those 
jWho have known him long enough to value him ; and who that does, would 
not extend ^ him a helping hand, and feel a pleasure in doing so. 

The ship’s cop}»er8, as they are still called, although they have long been 
made of iroa, consist of two cubical spaces, large enough to boil the cocoa, 
oatmeal, soup, meat, &c. of the whole number which constitutes the comple- 
ment of the particular ship ; there is also attached to them a range for 
roasting, boiling, iS:c, and an oven ; these latter are for the cookery of the 
oflicers, and are not to he interfered with by the men, except when no 
longer wanted for the a])ove use; — now this is all abstractedly correct, each 
party is provided for, and every thing appears at first to be properly ar- 
ranged ; hilt let us look a little farther. 

In the daily process in harbour of cutting quarters of beef into pieces of 
four pounds each, none of which are individually weighed, the number there 
ought to be of them is found by dividing tlie wdiole weight of the quarter by 
four, and it is then attempted to bo cut into that quantity ; hut it must 
almost always happen that the whole quarter is not at first cut into exactly 
the %ht number of pieces, all exactly equal in meat and hone, some- 
times there are a few more and sometimes a few less than there ought to be, 

; this is corrected by, in the first case, cutting the extra jiieces into 
strips or steaks, and placing them with those of the others wliich a]>pear on 
a second revision to he lightest, or not to have had the mdst jierfect allow- 
aiuic made for the hone which ^hey contain ; and in the second case these 
strifis are, as the boatsw ain says, arsey versa," cut off from the heaviest 
and best pieces till a sufficient (quantity of them are obtained tft (when put 
ill lots) make up^a number of pieces equal to that which was deficient at the 
first cutting up of the quarter : in the first case, a number of lots have 
attached to them these slips ; anil in the second cascj a number of lots are 
wlndly composed of them, some of which do mt jseiglif more than an ounce, 
and these are technically called ‘‘ skewer pieces aiiy mess who chooses may 
liave those, hut if they arc not taken by choice, they arc served out to all in 
rotation, in the Aiirest possible manner. 

, Now comes the question, how are these lots of little strips, many of them 
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not weighing more than an ounce^ to be cootcd ? if they are tied or 
skewered together and put into the coppers, every bit of goodness will be 
boiled out of them, and half of thqfn wiU fall into rags and be lost to their 
owners, although still left in the general soup ; there is no method by which 
Jack can obtain a dinner from them but frying them, or making them intiw 
an Irish stew, sea-pie, &c. ; and how is this to be done with perhajw twenty 
such four pound lots (no uncommon number in even a fr^ate), if the top or 
front of the range is taken up by the cooking for the midshipmen's dinner, 
and if that is also to be got ready bv twelve o'clock. » 

Here then is the principal menl of eighty of the ship's company put in 
jeopardy at once ; find if the cooks of even half this eighty contrive to get 
their steaks baked in tlie oven instead of fried over the fire, or by sucoes- 
siveJy using some vficaiit, and most likeJy smoky corner, which may be un- 
occupied bv the priviJeged class, manage to attain their ends, the rest have 
to wait till past twelve o'clock, and are then emjiloyed that half hour of 
their dinner lime in cooking which ought to be employed in eating, so that 
probably their grog is served out liefore their dinner is done, and is thus 
most likely drank upon an empty stomach ; their sea-pies, or Irish stews, 
(‘fill never he prOjierly done in that time, and many have to wait for the hour 
of supper, before they get that w hicli they should have in the middle of the 
day. There are also ])arts of the beef which can only he cooked by long stew- 
ing, such as the shin and log ; wliat is their disappointment, after clubbing 
together a few pence of tbtikv^hort fillowance moneyj or advance, to enjoy 
the luxury of a log or slumlder of mutton, to find that it is hopeless t<» 
attempt to get it near the fire? the privileged cooks also lake advantage of 
these circumstances, and purposely keep kettles on with nothing but water 
in them, that they may be liribed to give poor Jack a birth for his pot. 

To make this still plainer, let us roughly estimate the culii|^,ry wants of 
the junior classes, find the capability of the range to supply those wants ; the 
range of a fourth-rate, being about a medium class, may be ttken for the 
comparison. 

Lot us suppose there are two midshipmen's bei*ths, containing each sixteen, 
viz. one second master, scboolniaster, find elerk, two hssistant-surgeons, ten 
midshipmen or mates, four master’s assistfints, four volunteers of the first, 
and three of the second class, one Admiralty clerk, and five Admiralty mid- 
shipmen, total thirty-two j in order to provide cold meat for breakfast, &c. 
there ouglit at least to be cooked of all sorts, one pound find a half per head, 
this gives twenty-four pounds for eficli berth, which will be three joints of 
eight pounds each ; the account with the range will then stand as follows: — 

Kt^uk- Berths. Roasting' Bcrihs. 


For the two Midshipmen’s messes, 

soup 

52 

0 

Ditto ditto 

boiled beef 


4 ^ 

Ditto ditto 

vegetables 

2 

0 

(Junner 


1 

1 

Doutswain 


1 

1 

Caiyenter 


1 

1 

Master at Arms 

• 

1 

1 

Ship’s Cook 


1 

1 

Purser’s Steward 


1 

1 



% 

lU 


This, it will be copfessed, is but a moderate calculation, yet how can 
twelve kettles bo squeezed mi d* fourth-rate's range? or how can ten projier 
roasting berths be found? Some must therefore resort to the oven, and the 
difficulties experienced by the gunner, boatsw.'iin, and caq)enter, luive been 
Iremient sulijecls of complaint, as their servants tboys, generally about 
lucive or fourteen years of age,) cannot so well fight their way as the otlicv 
competitor. I have taken no account of any thing but a very moderate 
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number t>f’ plain joints, nor of any prenaratory steps for the dinners of the 
w{ir<l-ror»m officers and captain ; now 1 have eat excellent mock-turtle soup 
at those officers' tables at about four or* five o'clock in the afternoon, and 
the renowned l>r. Kitchener says, that this sovereign of savouriness" takes 
ittight hours crooking, consequently it woi«ld have had a berth (in preference 
to any one, else) from eight or nine o’clock in the forenoon, and every one 
knows that ward-room and Captain’s cooks want more room for their kettles 
than midshipmen’s do. • 

* 1 have at various times given the subject a good deal of attention, long 

before 1 saw the remarks 1 have alluded to, and from the best data, my 
oiuni<m is tlecidedly in favour of, at least the elder branches of the mid«hip- 
moii, dining in liarbour not before two or three o'clock, provided it does not 
interfere witii the arrangements of the superior officers ; it evidently greatly 
adds to the comforts of the ship’s company, and it also adds to their own 
respectability ; the inconvenience of it is their own, and if they choose to 
submit to a lesser evil for a greater good, will it rmt be Quixotic to endea- 
vour to restrain them. • 

It is a tl)ousand pities that there is not some official regulation on tlie 
subject of the servants of the junior branches in the navy ; in the estaldished 
ratings of the service, even a mess servant is not recognised — it is well 
known that these must be bad, and are bad, and why not at once let them 
have them hy authority, instead of caprice : how vast is the difference be- 
tween the two services in this respect; the m^Tftent an ensign joins his regi- 
ment, he has a servant of his oun ; a midshipman never has this, if he is a 
midshipman till he is grey lieaded, ui\less he privately gets a marine, iSce. 
to attend on him for a stipulated ])ayment ; as a lieutenant even, he only 
hgs a hoy of ten or twelve years old allowed him. Who wants tlie hel]) of a 
careful, steadjg j)orsonal attendant most; the youth of eighteen or twenty 
w ho enters the army, and has an apartment in w hich he can keep his stock ? 
or the child tUf thirteen, wdio enters the naviil service, in every respect like 
entering another world, and w'ho has no place to keep any thing in hut his 
chest, and tluit, perhaps,^ struck dow n in the hold ? who is to take him by 
the hand, and niul liim* an attendant, and make his bargain for him, and 
tlius far smootli him on his road ; all this must he left to chance; and the 
general c.onseqiience is, that his first outfit is lialf stolen and half spoilt, at a 
great ex])eiiso to his friends, and a diminution of his personal comfort and 
respectability of aijoearaiice. 

It is no wonder that the true description of a midshipman's chest is, that 
it has every thing uppermost, and nothing at hand ;” that his tooth brushes 
are occasionally sticking in his blacking hruslies ; liis iron-heeded hoots cor- 
recting the index error of his sextant by “ Troughton and Sims ;” and his 
bottle ^f Day and Martin” emptied among his white mustering trowsers. 

The want of some gefttu al system is in maiiv instances ])roductive of great 
inconveniences; it is almost a umYrt-sal wish among commanding officers, 
that their steerage, cockpit, &c. as the case may l>e, should he as clear of 
chests and trunks as possible, and this is certainly a very desirable thing 
when it is to be attained without sacrificing that degree of convenient ac- 
cess to the sole depot of all their necessaries, wliich a rcMiuisite attention to 
even wholesome personal cleanliness in the midshipmen's class imperiously 
(leiriaiids : this is to he done, and is done, whenever commanding officers 
choose to do their JVhole <luty ; wdien they only half do it, they simply order 
that no chests, or no trunks, are fto be seen ; the remaining half is fre- 
quently neglected, which is to point out a prqper^^nJ^enient, comeatable 
place where they shall Ije kept, so as not to be in sight in the beforemen- 
tion e<l places : now, as 1 have stated above, this can be done, and it is done 
by many officers. 

Otliers content themselves with ordering the chests to be struck •in the 
bold, and to be gone to for half an hour each morning only ; tMjnsequcntly 
no one can oven wfisb their hands again till tw^enty-four hours after that 
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time, unless they wash them in the head : is this the way to support the 
respectability of the quarter-deck? Some will allow one chest and no 
trunks, others two trunks and nokihest, one of which is to be kept in the 
hold, and the other (perhaps a hair trunk J whitewashed! and put in the 
stcerfi^e or wings; while in one vessel 1 have even been told the chests^ 
were broke up, no trunks allowed, and the midshipmen had no earthly jdace 
to keep a thing except in a bag triced up in their berth. 

f myself joined a ship in 1812, with a goodly <chest, well bound with iron, 
which I had lately got made for me — I received an order to get two trunks, . 
as no chest would be allowed; I of course obeyed — lo and behold, in one 
month afterwards, the commanding officer, whose w him this was, quarrelled 
with his captain and left the ship, and filmost one of the iirst things which 
his successor said on going below was, “ A great many trunks here, young 
gentlemen, a great many trunks — send 'em all ashore, send 'em all ashore, — 
one chest each, one chest each, nothing else young gentlemen, nothing 
else ;" so aw'ay went my two new trunks Hying, as fast as my new chest had 
goned^efore, and on finding myself in this <>*espect “ as you were," as the 
corporal says, the balance against me was just i/. 18.V. 

In those days I was certainly “sowing iny wild oats," and j>crhaps the 
47. 13a‘. would not have been much more advantageously disposed of ; hut is 
not such a total absenc-e of all method a libel on common sense ? 

'riiese trifles are of course not to be thought much of by those who are in 
tlie high road to “ honoTn^^nd glory," a road, by Ihe by, which has some 
queer turnings in it ; to wit, “October 2.>th, 1829, a vessel arrived at Lossie 
Mouth, from Hamburgh, freighted with hones from the Plain of Leinsic, 
(1813,) consigned to a fanner in Morayshire, for manure ! ! !" Fu/r English- 
man for November 8th— what w<mhl Jack FaLstafl* have said lo tliis ? 

That the imj)rovements to which 1 have alluded, and likely many 
more, will take place in a few years, I have no doubt. Although 1 w'as 
brought up in tlie old school, 1 fully feel the value of tlie ne#, and the in- 
creasing spirit of lil)eral behaviour and gentlemanly feeling, which is evi- 
dent hctwx*en the upper and the lower classes in the British Navy, must 
work its way ultimately, and “ deeds not words" w^ill mark its progress. 

Would any one have believed that such a vital alteratitm in the junior 
branches of the service could have taken place as there has even wdthin the 
last fifteen years ? and that it may slowly and cautiously ]>roceed, must l)e 
the ardent wish of every one who really has the best -interests of the ser- 
vice at his heart. 

But the junior branches must reniemhor, that tlie j)rincipal part must 
emanate from themselves in this material change for their happiness ; if 
they do not sup}>ort their own respecfcibility ; if they do not improve tlieir 
talents; if they do rmt uphold tlieir character blameless, all will not only be 
at a stand, but will speedily retrograde. • • * 

3'hey have dime much, but much 'more remains to be done ; they must 
not he downhearted if tlieir lot is thrown among those whom “ the devil 
himself eaiiiiot please"— tliey may indeed, mourn that tlie immortal Nel- 
.son’s motto, “ PaJmaiii qui meruit ferat,"i'> o’erclouded with as deep a gloom 
as the artist has thrown round the spot wliere the hero is entombed ;* — hut 
lot them* look to themselves — more than ever is it necessary that they 
should unvaryingly be marked for an unce^ising attention to their duty, 
an unbounded obedience to their superiors, and a del »rinined re.solution 
of meriting their regard and esteem — tBst they can only rise above tlie com- 
mon herd by cultic.ating science ; and that the only distinction between 
midshipmen as they w^, ahd midshipmen as they are, is, and must ever 
ho the work of their own hands. 

X 


* (ilaihvin'-s beautiful mul accurate engraving of Nclhon’s tomb, under the pHve- 
ineiil of 8t. Paul’h (.'athedral. 
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A POPULAR VIEW OF FORTIFICATION AND GUNNERY. 

NO. IV. 

^In oiir Number for April, we gaVb a sketch of the means of aug- 
menting flie strength of fortresses by the construction of extra out- 
works and great exterior nvorks. We now purpose to touch on the 
•usual mode of prolonging the defence by means of interior retrench- 
ments, by /louble enceintes, Szc- 

Retreitchmenls (or works within others) certainly increase their 
value, ill giving the defenders the means of disputing with obstinacy 
the breach made in the main work ; but they do not, as great exterior 
w'orks, keep the enemy at a distance from the body of the place. 
Jioth, however, are good when used with prudence, and according to 
circumstances. • 

It may be as well here to notice a work known under the name of 
i\\Q faiissc-hraiCf as partly belonging to this subject. By doubling the 
enceinte, it was formerly thought that the value of the fortress would 
be much increased by thus obtaining a double fire from it ; and hence 
the body of the place *vas made in two stares, as seen in Fig. 13, 


Fig. 13. 



the lower part being called the fausse-braie : it is sejiarated from 
the body of the ])lace by a terre-plein of eighteen or twenty feet in 
width, in order to admit of light artillery being sometimes placed in 
battery there, and thus doubling both the fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry of the enceinte. This construction, which exists in many old 
fortresses, (and in India is constantly seen in the native forts,) has 
few advantages and many decided disadvantages. In the first jihice, 
although a fire from the fausse-braie can be brought upon the covered- 
way ifltd the ditches, ^^et as neither the glacis nor the country can be 
seen from it, its horizontal fire* cajinot check the enemy’s distant ap- 
])roaches, or reach him till he appear on the crest of the glacis. Se- 
condly, as this work is so l(»w, (its terre-plein being on tlie same level 
as that of the covered-way, and often some feet lower,) an enemy 
established on the covered-way, having his guns pointed down the pro- 
longation of it, commands it completely, and could rake or iiifilade it 
witli cannon and j^usketry, so as to render it untenable. Thirdly, the 
splinters of masonry detached bv the shot of the assailant from the 
u[)per revetemeiit, directly and closely in the rear ^f defenders of the 


*111 throwing projectiles IVom mortars, which are fired with a great elevation, 
the shells describe a eonsiderable curve in the air and fall down nearly vertically on 
the obji’ct fired at; hene^, this speedes of firing is called vertical, to dwtirrguJsli it 
li'oin the more direct or Iwrizontal iire of caiiuoii and musketry. 
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fausse-brale, would be very dei^tructive to *£11610 ; and lastly, by thus 
breaking the revetement into two steps, escalade is rendered much 
more easy tlian if the fortress were constructed with one entire 
revetement. 

In Joneses Sieges, vol. 1, Plate 3, Figs. 1 and 2, it may be seen tlMLt«r 
the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo has a double enceinte (or brqad fausse- 
braie), which was breached and successfully assaulted in January 
1812, by the army under the Duke of Wellington. 

It is also necessary to mention here a mode of construction used by 
the^celebrated Vauban in one of his latest works, (the fortress of New 
Brisach,) called the chemin des rondes, which is a jiatliway, ac, from 
eight to twelve feet in width, between the exterior slope of the parajiet 
and the revetement, as seen in Fig. 14. 


Fig. 14. 



The obj^ect of this communication is to enable the offij^r on duty 'in 
going his rounds, (hence its name,) to observe more closely the ditch 
and covered-v ay than could be done from behind the 5^arapet; cuts 
are made here and there through the parapet, to lead from the terre- 
plein of the rampart to the chemin des rondes. . 

By this arrangement, the fall of the revetement (from breaching it) 
does not entail upon it the ruin of the parapet immediately above the 
part breached, as is the case of the common profile, (shown in Fi^s. 2, 
3, and 13;) the dotted line ah, in Fig. 14, may serve to indicate the 
quantity of revtHement and earth that would fall in a common breach; 
hence to ruin a parapet, having a chemin des rondes, the breaching bat- 
teries of the assailant would have to make more than common exer- 
tions, by throwing shells filled with powder, &c. into the mass in the 
rear of the revetement, which exploding there in succession, a^ d act « 
ing as small mines, would assist ruin the parapet quickly. Tin's 
construction has been objected to by most elementary writers on forti- 
fication: — 1st. Because it affords a resting-place for an escalading or 
storming party to form upon with regularity, to pass round tlie work 
assaulted, and mount the parapet wherever it may be desired, and 
even in rear of any interior retrenchments intended to cut off the 
breach. 2dly. Because tlie interior space of the work is contracted, by 
thus throwing back the parapet from the revetement? 

With respect tq,this sectmd objection, it is admitted to be true; but 
if the chemin desVuirdfts tan be proved to possess, other defensive pro- 
perties than those already named, a minor objection of this kind does 
not deserve any consideration. 

A serious objection to the coimuoii profile of a rampart and parapet 
is, that the detenders cannot make use of their bayonets to meet an 
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escalading party at the top of the revetemeiit, or drop shells or gre- 
nades upon an attacking party at the foot of the revctenient. Now 
the following extract from Colonel Jones's Sieges, page 4?!, vol. i. is a 
sutiicieiit proof of the utility of some such contrivance as the chemin 
«,des rondes. 

For the better defence of thick parapets, the French also adopt an ex- 
cellent expedient, which is, to make a cut two or three feet wide, parallel to 
the exterior line of the parapet, at about the same distance from it, with 
'occasional communications to the rear. This cut enables the soldier effec- 
tually to use his bayonet, which is of no service to resist an escalade from 
behind a thick parapet, and also admits of his firing much more directly into 
the ditch, with less exposure to himself. It is from these cuts that the 
French throw down, with so much accuracy, the immense quantity of gre- 
nades and combustibles with which they always second their defensive efforts. 
From tliese advanced cuts, they are able to droj> them to the very foot of 
the ladders ; whereas, from behind a thick parapet, the impetus the shell 
receives while rolling over its rturfaco causes it to form a curve, during its 
descvCnt, within which the assailants are secure. Such a cut, likewise, 
affords the means of forming a double line of defence. A few cool brave 
men arc sufficient for the front line, and the main body can remain in re- 
serve, sheltered by the parapet. This dispositiojx of the troops to sustain 
an assault, cannot but tend to jircvent that general cessation of defensive 
efforts which too frecpiently occurs on a few assailants forcing in at 

some unguarded point. At Badajoz (in 1812), many French soldiers in 
these cuts, not aware that the body of the defenders had deserted the inte- 
rior of the parapet, continued to fire into the ditch after the Allies were in 
possession of the terre-plein. 

^^All these Advantages were gained by the ancient chemin des rondes, 
with the additional benefit of adding to the height of the scarp, at a small 
expense,* and rendering the breacli more difficult to form, by the parapet 
being retired its whole breadth. As this addition to the front costs little, 
do the objections urged against it justify its omission in modern fortresses; 
particularly when it is considered that Vauban, in liis latter days, fre- 
quently expressed the greatest regret at having omitted it in the places ho 
had fortified on his new system 

After this authority, it is needless to dwell any longer on the objec- 
tions against the chemin des rondes, farther than to say, (with respect 
to the first objection already named,) that a defender who could not 
contrive to cut off the communication between the summit of a breach 
and this passage, would have but little claim to ingenuity, or a desire 
To miiRe a good defenr;e.t 

yf cavalier is a high mound of earth constructed within the body of 
the place, in order to see into any hollow ways, whicli the general 
height of the enceinte does not enable it to do ; or in order to strengthen 
any particular point of the fortfess by an additional elevated battery of 
heavy guns.J 

• That is, by buifiiing a light wall, showm by the dotted oblong c .v, fig. 14, (that 
may also l>e loop-holed for musketry),‘^vhieh, thougli easily haltered down by artil- 
lery, nevertheless, by adding to the iieight of the r<;ve ternerdL > angmeiits materially 
the difficulty of escaladfe ; and it can only l)e battered ffi>wiion the fronts attacked. 

t General Carnot, in his Traitc de la lUfensedes Places^ 140) approves of 

the cht^min des rondes. 

t S|>eakuig of Fort Olivoy at Tarrayona, in Marf*chal Siiehet’s Memojn#,j[>age 
voh 2. t “ It was surmounted by a cavaUev armed with three pieces *of artillery. 
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Cavaliers *are sometimes placed behind curtains, but more generally 
in bastions, as C, Fi^. 15, where the faces and flanks are made parallel 
to those of the bastion. 

* Fig. 15. 



In this case, and when the cavalier has a reveted ditch, as D, it can 
turned into a retrenchment, by making cuts or ditches across the terre- 
plein of the bastion and through the parapet, communicating with the 
ditch of the cavalier, and thus isolating the part of the bastion which 
has been breached. These cuts are not made till the enemy has shown 
where ho intends to bjpiaali, as they ought to be made so far back as 
not to be turned ; and the parapets, PP, in their rear, should enable 
the defenders to bring a lire upon tlie summit of tbe breach. IIoav- 
ever, this kind of retrenchment is not very good, as the space occupied 
by the cavalier, as well as by the cuts (or coupurcs) would materiuKy 
limit any extensive movement on the part of the defenders to oppose 
the assailants. 

It was, however, by conpures, (or ditches across the terre-plcin pro- 
tected with parapets,) that the French defended the great breach at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, against the assault by the Duke of Wellington's army, 
in January 1812, by which they inflicted on the besiegers a loss of (> 
oflicers and 140 men killed, and (50 officers and 500 men wounded. In 
volume 1, Plate 7, Figs. 1, 8, and 9, of Jones's Sieges, there are clear 
plans and sections of this breach, and the conpures that defended it. 

The main breach at Badajoz, stormed by the Duke of Wellington's 
army in April 1812, had similar cuts across the terrc-pleins of its 
ramparts. — See vol. 1, page 233, Jones’s Sieges.* 

that carried to a great distance a fire upon the pluteaiuand folds {les pits tlie 
surrounding ground.” 

In Joneses Sit'ges, page 35, vol. 2, referring to the siege of St. Sebastian : “ It was 
discovered that the garrison had mounted during the night two field-pieces on the 
top of the cavalLr or high flat bastion, in the centre of tlie land front. This work 
had a command of twelve or fifteen feet over tile other defences, and as its artillery 
looked down in a certain degree on the curtain, and would co-opc»ratc iniicli in its 
defence aft^r the loss of the breaches, it was judged highly necessary to silence 
them.” 

* The luxuriant island of Seringapatam is formed in the fiver Cauvary by its 
separating into two branches, and meeting \gain, leaving the island aliout three 
miles and a half long, and one broad. Its famed fortress occupies about a fourth of 
the island at the norili^ffSWlngle, where the river separates, thus forming a great 
wet ditch at this its most salient and weakest angle : here the breach was made and 
successfully stormed by the army under Lord Harris, on the 4th May, 1793 ; dase 
to the breach there stands a high cavalier with a good ditch. Had coupures been 
made, silhh its we have descril>ed above, (to isolate the breach) the assailants wotild 
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Before describing the lEodes usually recommended for retrenching 
bastions^ it is necessary to mention^ that when the mass of rampart and 
parapet follows the winding of the faces and Hanks of a bastion^ (leav- 
ing the space in the interior of the bas&on on the level of the natural 
ground,) such a construction is called an empty bastion ; but if the in- 
terior space be filled up to the level of the terre-plein of the rampart, 
it is n fill t bffstion. 

It is evident that a fulll bastion has more facilities for forming re- 
•trcnchments than ail empty one, as in the interior of the latter it 
would reqiyre very much labour to raise a work to bear upon the sum- 
mit of the breach. J/5. 

The following Figures represent the 
mode of retrenching full bastions. Fig. 

1(1 is a retrenchment ti la tenaille, be- 
ing a parapet and ditch drawn from 
the shoulder angles of the bastion in the 
^ form of a tenaille, to give a fire on the 
summit of the breach. The ditch, 
however, of this retrenchment has no 
flanking defence. 



Fig. 17. 



Fig. 18. 



Fig. 17 is a little bastioned front to rectify the defect of the un- 
ilanked ditch ; and Fig. 18 is a retrenchment d la gorge. The latter 
gives the defenders more room than the other two, and does not inter- 
fere with the free and full use of the interior of the bastion, into which 
the defenders can bring larger bodies of troops to combat with the 
^sau^ing j)artyk The ditches of the hitter at c and d, need not be cut 
through the extremities of the flanks of the bastion till the breach is 
forming, and then, before the assablt can be given, these parts should 
be cut quite through the revetement, by which means the whole ditch 


have suffered more severely ; or, had Tippoo SuUdn fallowed the advice giveo him 
of cutting off the whole of this acute salient angle by a line of works, the fortress, 
most probably, would not have fallen on that oreasion : as it is well known that the 
waters of the Cauvaty were particularly low that season, across which the storming 
parties passed ; and that a few hours liifterwards, the river swelled so much from 
the rains as even to cover the breaching batteries on the y posite side ; and con- 
tinued in that state fQr«Home months. After a lapsS o*^^fftt8en years, the writer of 
this article, with a party of his brother oUicers, endeavoured to cross the rocky bed 
of this river when at its lowest on the 4th May, (the date of the storm,) and not- 
withstanding their utmost care and youthful agility of foot, they were entirely 
haJijed in the attempt. * * 
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ot‘ this retrenchment could receive a flanking defence from the flanks 
of the two collateral bastions, that will see it behind their tenailles. 

To communicate through the retrenchment, it has been recommend- 
ed to construct a postern underheath its parapet, opening into its ditch, 
and to ascend its counterscarp by a flight of steps, as Po, Pig. 15 ; but 
• this is a troublesome and expensive communication compared to a sim- 
l)le passage, fln. Fig. 16, 17^ and 18, cut through the parapet, having a 
slight bridge across the ditch ; this passage's defended by a traverse, 
and having a little palisading before the whole. ' 

Every possible exertion should be made by the defenders to render 
their retrenchment formidable ; if the ditches should be unflanked, the 
bottom of them should be so narrow or angular as to render it difficult 
for any body of the assailants to collect there : chevaux-de-frise,^ har- 
rows, and crows-feet, &c. should be planted in the ditch and its sides ; 
small mines should be prepared under the counterscarp, and, an abun- 
dant supply of grenades and combustibles at hand to shower down 
into the ditches. 

Besides which, every possible obstacle ought to be collected upon 
the breach itself whicn the retrenchment is intended to defend : che- 
vaux-de-frise, harrows. Sec. should be ready to place on the ascent and 
summit of the breaclr^rom the moment it becomes practicable, or 
when it is suspected that the assault is about to take place. Should it 
be an empty bastion, the interior slope of the rampart should be 
scarped off and reveted with some temporary contrivance, at the foot of 
which live shells and combustibles should be lodged ; and that portiai 
of the rampart and parapet which has been breached, slf^ld be com- 
pletely isolated. Mines should likewise be prepared to b![pw away the 
rubbish at the foot of the breach at the moment of the assault, so as to 
render it difficult or impossible to ascend; as well as mines to blow up 
the whole breach on the assailants gaining its summit in force. 

These precautions have been skilfully employed by the French in 
^their defence of the breaches of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and %St. 
Sebastian, against the Duke of Wellington's army, as may be fully 
seen by the perusal of Colonel Jones's Journals. At page 238, voL 1, 
referring to the main breach of Badajoz, he says : — 

The rampart behind it was narrow and retained by a wall fourteen feet 
in height, the breach was isolated exactly similar to the breach at (>iudad 
Rodrigo, by a ditch and parapet made across the whole breadth of the rani- 
l>art perpendicular to the parapet. Consequently, alitor gaining the stiinmit * 
of the breach, the assailants must, by a fresh effort, force over the ditch ami 
parapet, or jump down a wall fourteen feet in heiglit. The ascent to the 
broach had been covered after dark on the evening of tlic assault, by har- 
rows, extending nearly over its whole surface, and a row of elwvan.r-ilr-frhv, 
formed of extremely well-tempered sword^lades, had been placed along its 
summit.*’ 

« 

The heavy loss of 59 officers and 744 killed, 258 officers and 2600 
men wounded, sustained by the Briti^ army on this dbcasion, was not, 
however, in consequence of forcing fhe breaches thus prepared, but 

! 

♦ Chevaux-de-frise are made by inserting spears into a beam of wood about six 
inches square ; the spears are from four to six feet long, projecting equally on each 
side, and placed cross-ways at riglit angles to eatdi other. The hejims are nine feet 
long amt chained to each other. The ramlern construction are altogether iron. i 
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from the assaulting part]es»inistaking in the daiic an unfimshed ravelin 
for the breach, by which they became exposed in the ditch to a tre- 
mendous fire of musketry^ seconded by thousands of shells> hand«*gre- 
nade8> and every description of burning composition^ that were hurled 
down upon them incessantly for two hours. Colonel Jones's animated 
account of this awful scene is so painfully interesting^ and is so strong 
* a proof of the staunch bravery of British troops, that such of our read- 
ers as have not seen it, cannot fail to thank this faithful historian for 
manner in which 4ie has narrated it : from page 212 to 241, vol. 3. 

In spcakpig of tlie assault of the main breach at St. Sebastian^ on 
the 9th Sept. 18J3, Colonel Jones says, at page 74, vol. 2: — 

Both oflicers and men, liowever, nobly persevered in the attempt to close 
with their opponents ; but it was soon discovered that the rampail; along the 
interior of the breach was retained by a wall from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
in depth, at the foot of which was arranged every nature of defensive obsta- 
cle ; that all communication along the rampart or para|)et by the flanks of 
the breach was cut off, and that the only possibility of descending into the 
town, was by means of some portions of the walls of the ruined buildings, 
which, at a few points, united with the high retaining wall at the back of 
the breach. Farther, this descent and summit of the breach were closely 
exposed to a well-covered fire of musketry from loop-holes formed in the 
walls of the ruined buildfogs at the back of the 

This second assault of St. Sebastian cost the Duke of Wellington's 
army 500 killed and 1500 wounded. 

'fhese severe losses did not arise so much from the skilful arran^e- 
m^its and gallant defences made by the French, as from the necessity 
that the able^gineers of the Duke of Wellington's army found them- 
selves under, tf departing from the sure and scientific operations of a 
regular covered advance of trenches, from the distant opening of the 
attack, till the breaches are seized by a sure, simple, and bloodless 
process, that shall be detailed in our number on the attack. We re- 
commend the perusal of notes 30 and 37, vol. 2, of Jones's Journals of 
Sieges, which contain remarks on the assaults just alluded to, and 
sound conclusions drawn from them. 

In reviewing old fortresses that have undergone modern improve- 
ments, we often find that the walls flanked with towers, which origi- 
nally enclosed the place, (and that were sufficient against the means of 
attack then known,) have been turned into a second enceinte, or inte- 
nbm on f These old walls, if left in their original state, un- 
covered to the distant view of an enemy, would in reality be no de- 
fence, (as we have already shown in our First Number,) yet when 
covered from the enemy's view, (by modern bastions and ravelins 
before them,) they form an exceUpiit retrenchment, obliging the assail- 
ant to bring his artillery close to it, to make an opening or breach fit 
to assault.* • 

The bastions of the first enceinte being completely detached, that is, 
not being joined by^a curtain, formyjounterguards, or detached bastions 

^ -T- y 

* “ Puisqoe les andezmes murailles formant une encei ii e!?! " con ti nuo eri arri^re de 
Fenc^inte bastiozm^e, ont une si grande vaieur, on nous dim <p»e riew u*emjHehe 
d’en construire de toutes neuves dans les places nouvelies : ctirtainement on le feraif, 
si les localit^s le permettaient, et ti la d^pense ne sVlevait pas trop ltBui,*\dLC — 
Diifox^r’s Fortification Pcfrmanente, page 90. 

U. S. Jours. No. 10. .Tui y, 1830. 
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independent of each other; such is the naiure of Vaubau's works at 
Lanaau and New Brisach^ commonly known as his second and third 
systems. 

By referring to Fig. 5, (see IJnited Service Journal for March last,) 
it will be seen that the redoubts S S, in the re-entering places of arms, 
serve as retrenchments to the covered- way, and the redoubts R, in the 
ravelins, as their retrenchments. But where such redoubts do not 
exist, (and they are rarely found,) the covered- way and ravelins attack- 
ed should have stockades,* coupures, thin loop-holed brick walls, on 
some contrivance, as a retreat for the defenders, either to prolong the 
reshtance, or to enable them to retire in order by the gorge of the 
work. In fortified cities, where the habitations are constructed of 
masonry, and in a solid manner, the defence may be prolonged by loop- 
holing the houses, to obtain a musketry fire, barricading the streets, 
cutting trenches, and forming parapets across them, to check an ene- 
my's progress. The sieges of Saragossa.are splendid instances of what 
may be done by a population determined to o])pose an intruder. In 
its defence from 20th Dec. 1800, to the 20th Feb. 1810, there was a 
W'ar of houses for twenty-three days. 

After being acquainted with the first principles of fortification, it is 
evident that much iafitruction can be obtained by the close examina- 
tion of the arrangement and construction of existing fortresses, or even 
from correct plans of them ; and having already suggested this mode 
of acquiring information, it is right to notice here, (as connected with 
increasing the defence of the body of the place,) a construction of fij^pk 
to bastions different from that hitherto spoken of, and vhich is to be 
met with in most fortresses, namely, instead of being straight, it has a 
projection towards the ditch near the shoulder angle, and it is retired 
in the remainder of its tracing: this projection is called the oriIlo?i, 
and the remainder the reived Jlattk ; the former AB, Fig. 19, occupy- 
ing one third, and the latter BC, two-thirds of the whole length of the 
original straight flank.t Fig. 19. 



* Stockades are formed by driving strong*piles of wood into the ground, so as to 
form a solid tiinber wall, from six to eight feet high, loop-holed for musketry. 
The scahtling of the timber should l>e considerable— from six to twelve indies 
thick. Such stockades are usually called Tambours , — See Jones's Sieges, Note 25, 
page 4^ly vol. 1. The French plant admirable palisades ill the ditches and rear 
of their works ; each palisade is the rouj^ stem of a young tree, or the half of a 
larger tree, fixed x£l » j ieavr beam, four or five feet under the ground. Tr) <;ut 
(dirough these palisades, lu their usually confined situations, is the work of half an 
hour, and to force them is impossible, so firmly are they planted. They are there- 
fore an excellent defence when covered from cannon. 

t This, was a favourite construction of the celebrated Dutch engineer Cothorn 
see Jones’s Sieges, Plate XVI, Vol, 2, where every front of Bergen-op^Zoim (of 
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This kind of projecting tower^ AB^ is constructed^ so that its re« 
verse^ ^Vhen prolonged^ falls on E, the flanked angle of the adjoin- 
ing bastion ; hence a gun at b, looking^ along this line, commandB the 
whole face of the next bastion EF, without the enemy's guns in the 
counter-battery GH, being able to sfe it, or silence its fire ; hence it 
can be preserved till the last, to bring its fire to bear in flank upon the * 
columns assaulting the face EF, or upon an enemy's lodgement in any 
breach in this face. Such’ was one object of the orillon, but since its 
' first invention, vertifial fire is so much increased, that fifty shells are 
now throwji by the besiegers for one thrown formerly ; hence this sin- 
gle gun could be rendered useless by this increased power. 

The flanks of bastions have sometimes been constructed with two 
tier of guns, an upper and a lower fiank, to bring a heavier fire of 
artillery into the ditch, and to oppose the enemy's counter-battery. A 
plan of this kind of work is seen in the flank FK, and its section 
would correspond with that of the fausse-braie (See Fig. 13). In such 
a construction, the mass of the orillon affords a shoulder or screen to 
cover the lower flank from enfilade: (but to act a like part for the 
guns of the upper flank, tlie parapet of the orillon must be built up 
higher tlian that of the flank, forming a kind of traverse at the shoul- 
der angle, which has liot been done, and has it« ubj^ctions). 

The defects urged against this second flank are, that it forces the 
tenaille to be so low, as to deprive it of most of the advantages already 
stated in our Second Number. Again, this second flank is as low (or 
even lower) than the enemy's counter-battery I, that would be erected 
against it oi^^he crest of the opposite glacis, the shot from which strik- 
ing the uppe/ revetemeiit immediately behind the gunners serving on 
the lower flank, would detach splinters that would he even more de- 
structive than the shot; lastly, the interior space of the bastion being 
much diminished by this construction, good interior retrenchments 
cannot be made for want of room. 

For these reasons the low flank is now usually suppressed ; hence the 
object of the orillon (to cover it in flank) no longer exists, and the sim- 
ple straight flank, hitherto represented in our figures, is preferred, 
and which having a much less developement of masonry than the orillon 
and retired flank, is a far less expensive and preferable construction 
in general. 

yh ile on this subject, we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity 
^f noticing a work published in 1824, by Capt. Choumara, of the Corps 
of P'rench Engineers, t from which ^he following extracts are made : — 

“ When we compare all that has been done for the construction, for the 
tittack and for the defence of a p^ace, it cannot but create surprise to see 


Coehorii’s constmction) has this shape of Aank ; also Jones’s Sieges,* Plate XI, 
where the flat bastions of the enceinte of St. Sebastian, on the land side, have 
orilloris and retired ianks. 

* •< Extrait des regvitresdu Comite du G^nie. 

“ Seyice dnjyp^,cembre, 1824. 

he grand int^ret du sujet traits dans ce mdmoire'flesiaborieuses reoherches 
auxquelles Pauteur a dU se livi*er, I'investigation judicieuse qu’il a faite des pro- 
pri6i^8 et des d^fauts des fortifications existautes, la clartd, la precision du style, 
aussi bien qiie la correction des dessins qui accompagnent Ic m^moire, rpm|nandent 
de .yistes ^kiges.” 
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that the care which has been taken to envelope]^ all the enceinte by fbrtihca- 
tions^ only leads to the total loss of the place as soon as one of the bastions 
has fallen into the power of the enemy.’' — page 142. 

A pArt of the fortification is often directed a^inst the town to keep it 
in submission^ and to check the influence of the inhabitants in forcing the 
garrison to surrender before all the resources have been expended; such was 
the origin of citadels, and of little forts that have been constructed in places 
having a considerable population. It is certain that a place having a good 
citadd, of which the exterior fronts are difficult to attack, defends itself for a 
much longer time and more vigorously than places without citadels,” — p. 143. , 

When the body of the place is enabled to make a good defence under 
such circumstances," it arises less from the real strength of the Htadel than 
from its influence upon the inhabitants, who cannot hasten the reduction of 
the place a moment, as well as upon the moral of the garrison, w'ho know 
that, in case of an unforeseen accident, there is a sure reftige in which to 
make a capitulation, or where it can await a succouring army till the last 
moment, and prevent — perhaps repulse an enemy, from taking the place. 

It is then very important so to arrange a fortress, that it may have 
points (having access to the country) that can receive the garrison after an 
enemy has penetrated into the interior of the place, and enable the defend- 
ers to communicate easily with the army of succour. 

This object is obtained if the fronts of a place are rendered independent 
of each other, so that the taking of one does not immediately involve in it 
the fall <ff the others. ' 

“ The means that naturally pi*esent themselves to arrive at this end, are 
to arrange the bastions in such a manner that they may form retrenchments 
against the interior of the place, and to asKsemble in these works all tliat is 
necessary to enable them to make a renew'ed resistance.” 

** Such an arrangement will offer the real advantages of citadel : tliie 
approaches from the country to the latter are often so difficult, that some 
detachments of the assailants serve to guard the few that Isad to it, and 
hinder the army of succour from penetrating to it ; whereas, if this succour- 
ing army could find upon nearly ail the developement of the place, the means 
of communication, the assailants w'ould be obliged to divide his forces, 
doubtful as to the true point of attack ; would have fewer chances of suc- 
cess, and would he more liable to see the fruit of his labour lost.” 

This arrangement would not only favour the courage of the garrison, 
and permit it to carry resistance as far as possible, but it would tend to pre- 
vent the calamities that usually follow on a successful assault. The inha- 
bitants, instead of remaining at the disposal of the conqueror at this critical 
moment, can transport their most precious effects to the non-attacked fronts, 
and share in tlie capitulation of the garrison when all hope of being suc- 
coured is lost, and its resources are quite expended ; all which cannot take 
place in a citadel, the capacity of which is generally not even sufficient kT 
receive that which is necessary for its4efence.” 

Capt. Choumara then proceeds to consider the general principles of 
the most approved inodes of retrenching bastions, before he introduces 
his own propositions. At page 146 , he says : — 

Whatever may be the number of fronts of w'^hich the enceinte is com- 
posed, the besieger seeks to penetrate into its interior by only one or two 
bastions. % 

“ On the first hypothesis, which is tllb most common, (for an octagon of 
which all the front^^r^q^ally attackable,) the bastion attacked would be 
only one-eighth partoiall ; consequently, in forming retrenchments similar 
to those pointed out by Fauban, Cormontaingne, &c. seven-eighths of the 
works would have no innuence in prolonging the defence. 

As»the exterior attack is only upon one or two bastions, while the in- 
terior w'ould have to act upon all the remaining bastions; it follows, if all 
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the bastions be prepared against an interior attack, then the bastion of at- 
tack becoming known, there will he charigee only to make in that sinyk one*** 
If, on the contrary, all the bastions wsre retrenched against an exterior 
attack, and it were afterwards required to arrange those of the non-aitacked 
bastions to resist an interior attack, it mould be necesmry to make chanyee in 
all the hastwne, except one or two.** 

After some interesting |alculations> he draws the following conclu- 
. sion 

That the bastion attacked exteriorly being only an individual case of the 
haetions of}he enceinte, in adopting the form of retrenchments as proposed by 
Vauban, Cormontaingne, S<;c, the general is sacrificed to the individual case; 
that the retrenchments made in the bastions ought to be arraiiigedfor the i7}te» 
rior defence, so that there may he only some changes to make in the masses of 
earth of one or two bastions^ in order to pass to the disposition that ought to 
retrench them against an exterior attack!* 

He then shows that each bastion thus retrenched should contain all 
that is necessary for its defence, viz. casemated (or bomb-proof) cover 
for the men, ammunition, and provisions. Fig. 20 . 



Fig. 20, bastion A, will give an idea of Capt. Choumara’s proposed 
retrenchments.* 

At the gorge of each bastion there is to be a small front Q, facing 
the interior of the place, having bomb-proof magazines and casemates 
of ^ood dimensions for four or live hundred men, with a rev^ted wall 
cc, m their rear. The ditches of this retrenchment are as deep at bb, 
as the main ditch, from whence they slope in an inclined plane or ramp 
tocg, being flanked by the fire of the flanks 00 . In the rev(^tement 
wall at hh, loop-holes are cut to flank the dead spaces xx, that often 
exist between the tenailles and the flanks of the bastion. The coun- 
terscarp is separated from the interior of the place by a glacis of thirty 
or forty yards broad. • 

All the bastions being thus Arranged, he says that they are prepared 
against an exterior distant attack, or against an interior attack, what- 
ever may be the front attacked. 

If, for instancii, the attack be directed against bastion B, Fig. 20, as 
the rear revetement wall of thc'^ casemates cc, is already prepared, he 

* Such of our readers as desire to become well acquainted With Capt. Choumara’s 
ideas, should consult his small volume, and its clear and well-drawn plates. Indeed, 

the sketch we now give does not do justice to his views. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that he speaks of bastions much larger than what are usually *me1: with in 

exfsting fortifications. ^ 
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makes it the escarp ; it only remains to complete the ditch aa, and to 
transfer the parapets originally intended against an interior defence, so 
as to face outwards, which he ealculates can be done in three days by 
150 men. 

The remainder of the earth of the parapet of the gorge front will 
serve, together with that of its counterscarp, to form, a second ^ re- 
trenchment to this bastion against an extctrior attack ; this work can 
be in the bastioned form, with broken faces ff, tq» give supplementary 
flanks : Capt. Choumara then calculates that this operation will require 
30,000 cubic yards of earth, which can be done by 200 workmen in six 
days : the escarp of this second retrenchment is of earth. 

The principle urged by Capt. Choumara has been ably advocated by 
many experienced military writers, and is recognised in field works by 
the construction of towers or block houses to secure the interior. 

We understand that in many of the large redoubts in the famed 
lines of Torres Vedras, each of the salient parts were cut off by a ditch 
and parapet looking inwards, thus forming several independent keeps 
that evidently added much to the means of prolonging their defence. 
Colonel Jones, in his Memoranda relative to the lines thrown up to 
cover Lisbon in 1810, says — 

These interior defences and retrenchments were intended to guard 
against a general panic amongst the garrison, which w’ould necessarily be 
composed in part of indifferent troops, and also to prevent the loss of the 
work by the entry of the assailants at any weak or ill-defended point. Such 
interior lines are absolutely essential to the security of a larg<* field-work. 
They serve as substitutes for the block-house or tower, placed in the inte- 
rior of all well-constructed permanent earthen works, and merit more 
attention than they generally receive.^' 

In the attack of a fortress, the besieger may be said to develope his 
means upon the great arc of a circle, and to concentrate his fire from it 
upon a small arc (the fronts attacked) : something like a similar ad- 
vantage arises to the defenders, should a place have so many of the 
retrenchments above alluded to, as to force the assailant to undertake 
several small separate sieges after getting within the place, in order 
to reduce these little citadels, for he is then on the small circle, and 
the defenders on the great one ; though, in most places, the buildings 
of the town would afford much cover to the assailant and his works. 


• THE CRITICAL JIOMENT. 

At Albuera, in the early part of the action, while the French columns 
were advancing towards the right of our position, which was occupied 
by the Spaniards, a tumbrel blew up ; the mounted f flicers that were 
leading the columns instantly dashed ^forward, followed by the masses 
in double quick tiqjQ^^e Spanish line yielded to the shock : this was 
the critical moment, and the French seized it. No time is more fa- 
vourable to make an impression by a rapid charge, than when an enemy 
ii confounded by the exploding of his own ammunition-waggon. 

, N. 
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In the latter end of the year 18f3, his Majesty’s Ministiers felt 
themselves at a loss in what mann^ to fill up the ranks which had 
been thiryied by the serious ravages of a protracted war ; their atten- ' 
tion was consequently dirqpted to the dernier ressort^ the domestic force 
of the country. 

Colonel Bayly,* of the Royal West Middlesex Militia^ with cha- 
racteristic* zeal, stepped forward at this critical juncture, and evinced 
the hereditary loyalty of his family, in tendering the services of him- 
self and regiment ; feeling justified in the measure by the well- 
known patriotism which hud ever animated his corps on similar occa- 
sions ; and when we reflect that, in the short but momentous period of 
eleven years^ his regiment had supplied the regular forces with nearly 
eighteen hundred men, it cannot be doubted but his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was sensible of the advantage to be derived from the accept- 
ance of such a distinguished trait of zeal for the service. In conse- 
quence of Colonel Bayly’s gallant oflTer, he received a letter of service 
at Nottingham, allowing any of the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men, to volunteer their services to any paxt of Europe, either in 
the Line or Militia. The regiment was assembled on the race-course, 
and being formed into close columns of companies, the Colonel ordered 
the colours to bo planted in advance of the battalion, when he ex- 
jilained the nature of the letter, and exhorted those officers and men 
who were t!!sposed to join their colours and him, at once to come for- 
ward, for tlunt in all human probability, a more glorious opportunity of 
displaying their attachment to their King and country might never 
occur ; he was answered by nine deafening cheers, and they rallied en 
7nasse around him uhder their country’s banner, each vying wth his 
fellow in showing their heartfelt regard for a man who possessed their 
entire confidence and esteem. 

A general enthusiasm pervaded our IMilitia to share the glory 
of their brethren in arms, and the oflfers of general service from all 
quarters inundated the War-Office, but the fortunate few selected 
were the Royal Bucks, the Royal West Middlesex, and the Royal 
Denbigh ; the other regiments to send only certain quotas to form 
SiiMS battalions, and they all evinced a spirit not a whit behind that 
of the regiment wliich had led the van in the patriotic act. The 
French soon ascertained the powerful efforts the British were making 
to put the finishing blow to a war, which for twenty years had raged 
with such resistless fury, an^J attributed the extraordinary exertions 
Government were making, to the influence of the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, the personal friend of their exiled Monarch. ^ 

Major-Gen. Bayly, now of the 8th foot, an officer of great gallantry 
in the field, and high repute foy the state of discipline of the Gold- 
stream Guards whilst under his command, had the distinguished 
honour of being appointed to the brigade, a .brigade which England 


♦ Son of the late lam^ted Colonel Nicholas Bayly, (father of General Bayly, 
Lieut.-Col* Charles Bayly, and uncle to the Marquis of Anglesey,) fomeyly Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 1st Foot Guards, and who had served during the best part of the old 
American war, and commanded the Royal West Middlesex* upward^ of thirty years. 
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might proudly boast was not inferior to an^ which had ever quitted 
her sea-girt shores. 

In a letter dated December 1813, His Royal Highness the Prince 
tlegent, through Lord Sidmouth, was pleased to accept the services 
of the officers and men who had volunteered from the Royal West 
• Middlesex, and farther commanded his lordship to signify his gra- 
cious acceptance of Colonel Bayly’s offer ; at^the same time to acquaint 
him that the 2nd provisional battalion, of which J;he West Middlesex ^ 
formed the major part, would be placed under his command with per- 
manent rank ; and His Royal Highness was pleased to adil, that he 
accepted of the services of Colonel Bayly’s Staff of the Adjutant, 
Surgeon, Paymaster, and Assistant Surgeon. 

On the 10th and 11th of January 1814, the Volunteers marched 
from Nottingham, and arrived at Danbury about the 20th, but were 
ultimately removed to Chelmsford Barracks, where the several quotas 
had orders to assemble; and the battalion was completed in every 
department for foreign service, under the Coloners immediate inspec- 
tion, aided by a most efficient old lines-man, the present respected 
Adjutant of the West Middlesex (Captain llrew), whose exertions 
were unremitting, and fully established his Coloners high expectation 
of his abilities. v 

The fluctuation of passing events in the military hemisphere 
caused an indecision as to the positive point of destination of this 
force, and they received orders in February 1814, to hold themselves 
in readiness for the Peninsula, which was subsequently^ altered for 
Bergen op Zoom ; but all doubts were set at rest by final orders for 
the South of France, and the regiment commenced its march for 
Portsmouth on the 3rd of March, and there embarked on the 10th 
and 11th of that month, on board the Camden, Cornwallis, and Dart- 
mouth transports. 

The fleet, having the other regiments on board, weighed under convoy 
of the Hyperion frigate, which contained the princely Buckingham, in 
command of the first regiment. Colonel Bayly, second, and the Lord 
of Wales,'" Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, the third; but the wind being 
insufficient to take them farther than Yarmouth, they were compelled 
to drop anchor off Cowes, and were becalmed there three days, when, a 
breeze springing up, they again got under way, but on passing the 
Needles, the Hyperion being in the van, and bringing round too • 
denly to leeward after getting through, she struck on a reef of rocks, 
and rolled to such a degree it was thought her masts must have gone 
by the board ; fortunately the tide was making, and there being but 
little wind stirring, she got off with only the loss of part of her false 
keel. In the mean time the transports passed, but taking a lesson 
from the convoy, bore off more to starboard, when a signal brought 
them to, and the whole fleet returned through the Needles and an- 
chored off Lymington. Disappointment was evidently pictured on 
every countenance from the apprehension of counter-orders ; but all 
fear on this head iSfliuided^in a few hours, as we once more put to 
sea," and bade farewell to Albion's Cliff. 

It was ordained that this Jirst expedition of England's Militia" to 
foreign glinies should he inured to the perils of the deep, for about half 
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piMt 12 A.M. having the day previous entered the Bay of Biscay^ the 
wind chopped round so suddenly^ that many of the vessels were nearly 
taken aback, the sea rose tremendously, accompanied with fr|squent 
peals of thunder, and the forked lightning's vivid dash lUuminea the 
^rk and an^y waves, the rain fd> in torrents, and some fears were 
entertained mr the safety of the fleet : but these Militiamen," nur« 
tured in their country's Ihp, excited the admiration of older hands, 
^ by their cool and steady self-possession. 

After riding off the mouth of the Garonne for three or four days, 
the French pilots came on board and conducted us up the river as far 
as Koyan, a small straggling village on the left bend of the river. It 
was now that we were doomed to meet the only real mortiflcation that 
had assailed us, for it was reported that hostilities had ceased, and that 
the “ pavilion hlanc" was courting the passing breeze in all directions. 

Roy an is a poor unconnected hamlet, and the habitations truly 
V Irlandoisey* and the inhabilants chiefly consisted of Douaniers, yet 
they had among them some of the prettiest black-eyed brunettes 
which e’er had met an Englishman's view ; but exhalatory fumes of 
garlick which escaped their rosy lips, had such an effect on our olfac- 
tories as to form a barrier against a closer acquaintance. Upon the 
whole we were civilly received, and such articled were sold as we re^ 
quired at a reasonable rate. A whole sheep was purchased for about 
eighteen-pence, but then it was the size of an Angola cat. 

The next morning we weighed and proceedecf as far as a village 
nfarly opp(j|jte Blaye, on the right bank, and there dropped anchor; 
and as it was not generally known that hostilities had actually ceased, 
some of our boats were fired on by the French soldiery, but fortunately 
without any disastrous consequences. The Colonel of the West Mid- 
dlesex, with Capt. Br^w, went immediately to the French Command- 
ant, and remonstrated with him on an aot which might have led (and 
the Colonel had some difliculty to restrain the men from returning the 
fire) to a breach of that good understanding which it was the object of 
the English to cultivate : the Commandant apologised, and assured the 
Colonel the affair had entirely arisen from a misconstruction of his 
orders. On returning to the Hyperion, many of the officers being in 
the boat, the Colonel at the tiller, we got into what is called a jumping 
sea, or rather a cross tide, and the wind at the same time blowing 
« against us, we, had no small difliculty to keep her head to the 

waves, and the tide was running ouX at the rate of ten or twelve knots, 
so that instead of making our vessel, we were fast drifting out to the 
bay; fortunately, however, we made the Centaur, tho last ship at 
anchor, and saved ourselves by eeizing hold of her rudder chains. We 
were very politely invited to dine on board, where we met several 
French families, whom curiosity had prompted to visit the ** Wooden 
Walls" which had dealt such destruction and terror during a war 
which for its sanguinary disposition has few parallels in modern his- 
tory. Our surgeon was of the party, who ^as not •^little vain of his 
supposed knowledge pf the French langua^; he ’^^pened to sit by 
the side of one of Gallia's fairest dau^ters, hiputimf to an extreme, 
who remarked in her gaieli de cceury how extremely agreeable ft was 
that foreigners should thus meet in the social band of friendship, and 
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he able to communicate their ideas to eact other ; and then compli- 
mented Monsieur le Docteur on his knowledge of the language, at 
the same time observing the English spoke it very well. Whether our 
JEsculapius, like many of us, might have been Bacchi plems, would be 
diificult to determine ; but he repHed with apparent naiveU, Oui, Ma- 
dame, but we cannot give it the long ! rouff ! ! cong ! ! !” T«he knives 
end forks, as if by talismanic power, drop^d from all hands, the gar- 
rulity of the French ceased, and an awful pausf? ensued ; the cause 
was known to every one but the criminal party, who seemed unconsci- 
ous of the fatal error he had committed. However, at length the natu- 
ral vivacity of the French set silence to flight, and hilarity resumed 
her wonted course, when the Colonel took the opportunity of asking 
the Doctor what could induce him to commit so sad Q, faux pas, Me V* 
he replied with utter astonishment, I could not imagine what le dia^ 
ble was the matter.” The Colonel added, If you had wished to have 
said any thing on that subject to the lady, it should have been en par-- 
ticulier ” — “ 1 ’ll apologise to the lady and -company,” hastily rejoined the 
Doctor. — “ No, no, that will only be adding fuel to the fire ;” and the 
Colonel good-naturedly dissuaded him from giving a couleur jhncie to 
that which might pass off as an expression a \iti\Q foldtre. It was evi- 
dent on reflection, ttm words were merely used (thinking them with- 
out meaning,) in order to impress upon the lad^ that the English could 
not give the French language that nasal pronunciation which was abso- 
lutely necessary to deserve the eulogium she had passed on his coun- 
trymen. ' 

Two days after our arrival here, men-of-war’s-men were ordered on 
board the transports, and we were piloted to Paulliac, thi; place of de- 
barkation, situated in a flat sandy country, with a small wooden jetty 
projecting about one hundred yards towards th#? river : the chief sup- 
port of the place is their wine-trade. 

The men were lodged in barns, and the officers were quartered upon 
the inhabitants, who treated them wdth all the characteristic polilcsse 
of their nation. The 1st and 3d Battalions were moved on to the inte- 
rior, the 1st being stationed at Bourdeaux and its vicinity, whilst the 
General (Bayly), with his Brigade-Major (Cave), and Aid-de-camp 
(Capt, Mildmay), took up their quarters at Soissau, about twelve miles 
from Paulliac. 

A general order soon announced that the brigade was placed 
division of the Earl of Dalhousie, and a day was named for its inspection 
by his Lordship, in a flat open part of the country about twelve miles 
distant, when, he expressed his highest encomiums on the accession 
of a body of men so disciplined to strengthen his division, adding 
that the Colonels of the several regiments deserved their country's 
warmest thanks. 

The men being in heavy marching order on this occasion, and unused 
to a march of thirty miles through a 4oose sandy soil under a burning 
sun, and witli onKprovisions, became somewhat exhausted ; but for- 
tunately on theiri^lurn ^ey met a cart laden with a pipe of wine. 
There was not the least occasion for the word “ attention ! eyes right,” 
they were instantly directed to it, and no doubt, being in an enemy's 
country, many from necessity might have considered it lawful plun- 
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der ;** however^ there was not the least occasion even to hold a parley 
on the subject^ much less to storm the outworks, for the Frenchmen 
pressed the wine ujpon us, giving us to understand it was a present 
from Monsieur le Maire de St. Julien. It was imagined there must 
be some mistake, but le porteur insisted, on the honour of a Frenchman, 
it was rea41y the fact. The cask was broached, and proved to be most 
excellent Chdteau Margtlux ; we expressed our ^atitude towards 
» Monsieur le Maire, by quailing his health with the sincerest cordiality 
for so singular a proof of generosity and seasonable relief. The men 
participated (thanks to our pour voyeur, who was provided with buckets 
and glasses, for our worthy Mayor determined to do the thing hand- 
somely, and that we should not be put to any inconvenience) in 7a 
fortune which had been so happily bestowed upon us, as each of them 
had a tumbler of it as they passed in file ; on the regiment reaching 
quarters, the Colonel dispatched the Adjutant to return the most sin- 
cere thanks of his officers and* men, in his own name, for the high mark 
of friendly attention which the Mayor has so generously afforded them. 
So far so well ; but, alas ! the wine was gone, and gratitude took her 
flight too on the Colonel receiving a letter of remonstrance from the 
Marquis of Buckingham, wishing to be informed by whose authority 
the Coloners battalion had intercepted and drunk a freight of Claret, 
which he had ordered fpr his own men, the Royal Bucks." An ex- 
planation was accordingly given of the facts as they had really arisen, 
and the noble Marquis heartily enjoyed the joke, which the officers of 
tne second^rovisionals had to pay for. 

The battalion was then pushed on to Soisson, Chdteau Margaux, 
Cautenac, 4’P. and we really imagined we should have the honour of 
the occupation of Paris. 

The British militia may here claim the honour of being i\\Q first Eng- 
lish troops that have directly invaded France since the reign of Edward 
the First, the other forces, during the war, having either entered that 
country from the Peninsula or through Flanders. It matters not 
under what circumstances we landed, there we were, and had there 
not been a cessation of hostilities, no doubt we should have met the 
usual salutation upon those occasions — a warm reception. 

Soon after our quitting England, it was reported that a telegraphic 
countermand had arrived at the Isle of Wight, either on the very day 
- ot lsJfb day after we sailed ; but'Shakspeare's assurance that 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of irfen, which if taken at the flood — &c." 

has been fully exemplified in the case of the Provisional pfficers. 

In a few days, to our great ichagrin, we received a dispatch in the 
middle of the night, with orders to commence our march the following 
morning on our return to England, We reached Paulliac, and re- 
embarked in transports, which conveyed us to the Clarence and Zealous 
men-of-war. At Devonport th«^ battalion was broken up, routes hav- 
ing been sent for the officers and men of each regiment composing it to 
, march to their respective county depots. ^ 

In consequence of the personal regard which Louis le Desire enter- 
tained for the Marquis of Buckingham, he was pleased to grace the 
officers of the Royal Bucks" with the order of le Lis'* • • 
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It was generally considered ill-«timed, as private friendship marked 
^ out a few where gratitude should have distinguished many. It was 
f^t in a certain quarter^ and indirectly represented to his Most Chris<- 
tian Majesty by a nobleman high in his confidence ; when the King 
(hastily exclaimed, Dieu m*en gaHe! It was not meant as a military 
honorary distinction, but as an emblem of esteem for my friend : 
will they all accept St. Louis ?” The ndbleman bowing, replied, 
** Sire, the British officers have not a spot where te place him.” 

So ends this strange eventful history,” and although we cannot 
boast of '' battles bravely fought,” or hair-breadth scapes i' the 
imminent deadly breach yet, ye gallant lines-men, many, many of 
you were nurtured among us, and even those on whose ears the distin- 
guished appellation of feather-beds” never sounded, must admit that 
to our timely aid they •partly owe the well-earned laurels which are 
yet green on their gallant brows, plucked from Iberia's plains, or Wa- 
terloo's well-contested field. 

A Provisional. 


THE GLOBE RANGERS. 

Previous to His Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral's deciding 
on the emblems” to be henceforth borne on the new colonic* he lately 
presented to the four divisions of Marines, it was conteipplated em- 
blazoning on them all ” the principal battles in which the corps had 
been engaged, such as Gibraltar, (which is now inscribed,) Bunker's 
Hill, Egypt, &c. &c. but on enumerating them, they were found to be 
so numerous that the would be insufficient for their 

names. His Royal Highness, therefore, very happily, deemed the 

Globe” as by far the most apposite device which could possibly be 
painted on the colours of a corps which bad fought with success in all 
its marters; and with permission of His Majesty, ordered it accordingly. 

On the arrival of papers from England, a description of the flags, 
together with the ceremony of presentation by Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Clarence, was read with infinite delight by the majjmg^ 
of a line-of-battle ship in the Mediterranean, one*of whom happening, 
almost immediately after, to meet sOme seamen, old shipmates of his, 
was hailed, ** Holloa ! mj jolly marine, what news, my hearty ?” — No 
more of jonxjMies, if you please,” replied the dignified soldier. ''Why, 
how no ?” said the sailor.—" Why, then* you must know, that the Duke 
has styled ps ' The Globe Rangers !' and that *s the news, my tars.'*' 
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After a pleasant votage I arrived here from Falmoutlij and j^ound 
several men-of-war at including the Ganges, bearing the flag 

of Sir R. W. Otway, the Adventure •and Beagle, from a survey of the 
coast to the southward, and the Chanticleer on a scientiflc e&peditiohf 
Among various other individuals I met with, was Lieut. Udlman. 
^ This extraordinary personage, it is well known, is totally blind, ^ut, 
notwithstanding he is in this lamentable state, has visited various 
parts of tlAj globe, and appears resolved, while he enjoys Ixis health, to 
continue his rambles. He is one of the poor naval kni^ts of Windsor, 
under the will of Samuel Travers, Esq. and had left England in the 
Eden, Captain Owen, for Fernando Po, with the intention of landing 
at a convenient time on the African continent, and proceeding into the 
interior. Something had occurred to derange his plans, and he had 
arrived at Rio in consequence. His appearance attracted much atten- 
tion, from his having allowed his beard to assume a patriarchal cha- 
racter, and his being doomed to perpetual darkness. 

The lower grade of natives, who conceive every person wearing a 
long beard belongs tq the ‘ Holy Faith,' actually took this individual 
for an English Capuchin friar, and accordingly miade their submission 
to him ; and were almost incredulous when told he was only a British 
naval officer upon his travels* 

Captain Lyon, superintendent of the mines at Gongo Soco, was also 
here, endejgouring to obtain from the Emperor a remission of some 
of the heavy duties which are levied on the produce of the mines, 
amounting iVi some instances, it was said, to twenty-five per cent. 
This mine is represented as being rather more productive than others, 
and as 1 have obtained some account of the establishment, and its vici- 
nity, it may be amusing. , 

Gongo Soco is situated about 400 miles in the interior, and is placed, 
as it were, in a basin among the mountains. The climate is healthy 
and very good, and much like that of Italy, except in the rainy season, 
when it becomes sultry, and the rain descends in great abundance, 
literally in torrents. The scenery is grand and beautiful, but in the 
midst of all these attractions, there is one so deficient as to make it 
sometimes appear like a wilderness. This is a want of society, and 
' *,bv^*^ability, thereforje, to enjoy the friendly intercourse of mankind ; 
for, with the exception of the persons attached to the mine, none are 
permitted to reside in the district belonging to the Company, and the 
nearest village is full three leagues off. Trees of nearly every variety 
abound in great plenty, as afeo water; and iron is found in many 
places. 

The establishment consists of a superintendent, assistant, miners 
from Cornwall, &c. &c. all of whom reside in comfori:able dwellings 
erected for thaf purpose. The residence of the superintendent is 
large and commodious, and built in the villa style.. It is surrounded 
with trees, which shelter it from the rays ol^the sufifand among them 
are those bearing coffee and oranges. He has also an excellent garden, 
in which yams, and nearly every species of vegetable, are produced. 
Provisions are cheap and good, and there are plenty of pip, poultry, 
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COWS, mules and horses, prime beef may had for three-halfpence 
a pound. The number of persons employed is rather numerous, 
consisting of about 150 Englishmen, women and children, 200 na- 
tives, and 350 negroes and nSgresses. The Company have not for- 
got to provide spiritual consolation for their motley family, and 
although it does not appear that any clergyman of the Established 
Church is there, yet they have given directions for erecting a chapel 
for the celebration of Divine Service (which is now done by the su- 
perintendent), and which will soon be completed. Similar attention ' 
has been paid to those in the Catholic faith, and a chapel, on rather 
a larger scale, as that is the religion of the country, is nearly finished, 
and a Padre appointed to perform the various duties. Good roads have 
been formed to the mine, and more are in preparation, some of which 
will soon be completed. 

The surprise of the natives on seeing the machinery which was sent 
out is stated to have been very great, and much of it, as may be sup- 
posed, passed their comprehension. They are represented as quiet. 
Ignorant beings, and greatly addicted to laziness. Nearly every other 
man, no matter of what complexion, whether white, brown, or black, 
is an officer, and, as in the northern states of this vast continent, 
colonels, captains, lieutenants, and officers of* every grade are con- 
stantly met with ; all are knights of the Order of fchrist, and in the 
most common and trivial conversation salute each other with m% 
Se'horJ* 

In Ouro Puto, (Villa Rica in the maps,) the tottering and half-ruin- 
ed capital of the province, there are a hundred and officers to 
fifty-seven black and yellow soldiers ! The war with Buenos Ayres 
has done much mischief, and commerce may be said to ’ be standing 
still. The only coin that is current in this land of precious metals and 
diamonds, is copper, which passes at 250 per cciii, more lhan its inirin-- 
sic value, and bearing a premium of 50 per cent. ; and to pay a bill, an 
individual has to send a mule literally loaded with this high-priced 
metal. Gold, as a circulating medium, is more scarce in the Brazils 
than many other places : dollars are also scarce, and have been some- 
times only seen suspended by a string round the necks of children as 
charms, or rarieties. 

Every vessel that arrives brings merchandise of various descriptions, 
some suited and others not to the climate. The absurdity with 
many articles are selected for sale is astonishing l and not long since a 
merchant received a consignment from London, consisting of skates and 
warming-pans, curious commodities to send to a country where neither 
ice or cold is known. They remained some time in his store, without 
the least chance of being disposed of, wDen the merchant considered the 
latter articles might prove useful among the sugar-refiners for dipping 
the liquid out of the coppers. No sooner had he announced the arti- 
cles, and their use, than they were all eagerly purchased, and at such 
a price as to cause the loss upon the ^ates to 1^ very trifling, if indeed 
any thing. 
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The half-yearly public examinations of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst took |>lace on Thursday, the 3d of June, and the two fbllowing 
days. Owing to the sitting of Parliament, the attendance of Commissioners 
was less numerous than at the examinations which we witnessed last De- 
cember : but 4}here were present, besides Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, 
the Governor — Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Alexander Hope; Sir Herbert 
► Taylor, the Adjutant*>General of the Army ; Lord Edward Somerset, the 
Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance ; and Sir George Scovell, the Lieute- 
nant-Go vera or of the institution. 

At an early hour on Thursday, the unfavourable weather having pre 'ent- 
ed the usual military inspection, the Commissioners, who were received at 
the principal entrance ot the College by a Captain's Guard of Gentlemen 
Cadets, proceeded at once to the Board Room, where the business of the 
day commenced with the mathematical examinations of the Gentlemen 
Cadets in the dilFerent subjects„of the College course, from Euclid's geome- 
try, through the mensuration of surfaces, solids, heights, and distances, for 
military purposes, to plane and spherical trigonometry and conic sections ; 
all the propositions, in the fortuitous order in which they were allotted, 
being named by the Adjutant-General. Throughout these examinations, 
which, without intermission, occupied the greatest part of the day, and 
were, perhaps, the severest ever held at the College, indubitable proofs w'ere 
necessarily elicited of each individual’s acquirements ; and the whole class 
of seventeen Gentlemen Cadets passed through the ordeal in the most satis- 
factory manner ; with the exception of one only, who was required to appear 
again before the C-ommissioners in December next. Of the number. Gen- 
tlemen Caditii^ Henry Farrant and Charles Hamilton were the most distin- 
guished by their demonstrations in conic sections and spherical trigonometry. 
After the mathematical examinations, the Commissioners proceeded to in- 
spect the drawings from models of ground, and the actual surveys and 
military sketches of twenty Gentlemen Cadets, who had during the half 
year completed their qdali heat ions in the field in that most essential branch 
of professional science. * 

The course of military surveying and sketching thus displayed, compre- 
hended, as usual, the trigonometrical measurement by the theodolite of 
angles, roads, boundaries, heights, aud distances ; a series of triangulations 
by the pocket-sextant ; the laying in of ground by the plane table ; and, 
finally, combined sketches, taken by the (Gentlemen Cadets in parties, unas- 
sisted even by the presence of the Professor, and laid down, some instru- 
mental! y, and some with no other aids or materials in the field than a black- 
le»^ pencil, and the paper on which the work was afterwards to be traced 
over m ink. The mas^ of the more elaborately finished plans and sketches 
was unusually large ; but the circunMance most worthy of notice was th« 
increased number and improved execution of these practical reconnoissances 
of ground. I’here were no less than twelve of such combined pen and ink ^ 
sketches, each the work of four *or five individuals ; and it is difficult to 
imagine a more infallible test of qualification than these trial sketches are 
calculated to ensure. The party are required to deliver in, at the, dose of a 
single day, a sketch of a given tract of three or four miles of road, river, or 
position, with its :idjacent country • they divide off the work among them ; 
each brings in his portion, and puts it into ink in the hall ; the pici^s of 
paper, like the links of a chain, are then joined po each n^tjier, and the fidel- 
ity of tlie sketches is afterwards readily ascertained by the Professor. In 
these combined sketches it was interesting to note the different character 
which, though the system of delineation was uniform, appeared In each in- 
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dividual's sharo ; as provinff, with the most ii^disputable evidence, by its 
very variety, the capacity of every draftsman to bear his part in the work. 
This varying expresdon of the united sketches, from thi neat and regular 
eutlines of the most precise dr^sman to the rapid touches and flowing 
aw^p of bolder pencils, is, in fact, but as the difference of men’s hand- 
writing, which wrpetuaUy varies iiv its forms, while it uses a common dia- 
* racter and speaks a common language. It ^so deserves notice that the 
specimens of prapmtory drawings from models of ground, performed during 
the half year in increased number by each surveying pupil, exhibited a 
much neater stren^h and freedom of execution then those shown at the , 
last public examinations ; and this circumstance not onl^ proves the utility 
of the practice, but the still farther impi'ovement of which it is .iiusceptible. 
One drawing from part of the beautiful model of some of the Corsican 
mountains, rapidly worked off in pencil by Gentleman Cadet Petley, showed 
wonderful freedom, boldness, and depth of expression, and was universally 
admired^ A flnished plan from a plane table sketch of the heights about 
Hartford Flats, embracing six square miles, and taken and drawn entirely 
by the same Gentleman Cadet, also attracted considerable attention. After 
tne military surveys, the Commissioners inspected pencil landscape drawings 
of a class who had been sketching from Nature during the last two months. . 
Their progress in this elegant accomplishment waS much praised. 

The business of the day then concluded with the examination of two 
classes of Gentlemen Cadets ; seven in French and eight in German. The 
former construed pointed out by the Comffiissioners at hazard, of 

Voltaire’s Charles XII. and a History of England, into English and French 
respectively ; and the class were pronounced W the Adjutant-General to be 
the best of the kind which he remembered. The class in German also pass- 
ed generally to the satisfaction of the Commissioners ; although some defl- 
ofoncies of accent produced just comments from Sir Alexander H^ and S^r 
Herbert Taylor, on the necessity of increased attention to theVimculties of 
German pronunciation. , 

On Friday morning, the C/Ommissioners resumed their sitting ; and a 
class of fourteen Gentlemen Cadets came before them for examination in 
permanent and fleld fortification, and the attack and defence of places. 
The examination in field fortification — which we may observe was, like all 
the others, carried on ctvd tioce — turned chiefly upon those details of practi- 
cal instruction, such as the excavation of ditches, the building of parapets, 
revetting and defilading, (with all the attendant calculations and c.onditions 
of remblai and d<folai,) which the class had seen in progress, and assisted in 
carrying on in the field, during the whole spring. The process of a siege 
and course of attack and defence, on the system of Cormontaingne, was then, 
as usual, described and illustrated by the dass on the great model, the pali- 
sading and minute finishings of which liad undergone a thorough repa h an d 
restoration during the half-year. In this examination, Gentlemen C?!Rts 
Farrant, Hamilton, and Moniiis, moStodistinguished themselves. 

The Commissioners then proceeded to select an example of a field-work 
^ for the Class to trace on the ground, without their Professor, from the fol- 
lowing list:— 

1. A redan of two faces. 

3. A ledan with fianks. 

$. A redan with auxiliary flanks. 

4. A double redan with curtain. 

а. A square redpubt. 

б. A polygonlKfredouhf. 

7. A star fort on a hexagon. 

8. A star fort on an octagon, or any other polygon. 

9. A front of fortification for a tote, witli or without branches. 
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» * • 

10. Redans with redults. 

11. Lines en creroaillere. 

A line of bastions, detached or not# 

No. 2 being c^sen, the work was accurately laid out on the ground in 
front of the ('ollege, with lines and pickets, and with working profiles set 
up at the salient and shoulders, in little more than half an hour. Mean- 
while the Commissioners proceeded to the Riding School, w'here twenty 
Gentlemen Cadets of those most advanced in that branch of instruction, 
» were put through all the exercises of the school. From thence the C<»m- 
missioners went on to view the field-works and saps which had been thrown 
up daring llie half-year. The fort under construction for the practiciil 
study of the officers of the senior department exhibited considerable pro- 
gress sinfie the December examinations ; the greater part of a bastion, with 
a barbette at its salient, having been completed during the spring. At the 
work cn Cremailtrre, at which the Gentlemen Cadets had been practised, not 
only in the tracing of the branches, and setting up of the working profiles, 
but jointly with a party of Sap|)ers and Miners in the actual use of shovpl 
and pickaxe, a very considerable extent of intrenchment had been completed 
since the winter, and thp work now' exhibited a flanking series of tw'o long 
and two short branches, with an exceedingly well executed passage into thd 
lines, and two traverses defilading the interior from some neighbouring 
heights. Up to one of tlje salient angles of this work, the zigzags of a sap, 
terminated by a trench-cavalier, had also been carried for the instruction 
of the students of both departments in that process. 

On their return to the Board Room, the Commissioners concluded the 
examinations of the J unior Department by hearing two classes in Latin and 
H.J^tory : the former, consisting of eight Gentlemen Cadets, being examined 
in the Collggp expurgate edition of Juvenal ; and the latter of seven Gen- 
tlemen Cadets, as usual, in one period of ancient and another of modern 
history, taken 'tit chance for the trial from the syllabus of the course by the 
Commissioners. The epochs selected embraced “ The Punic Wars," and 
“ The Afhiirs of Europe during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I." The 
whole of the Latin clas^ acquitted themselves in such a manner as to draw 
forth marked commendation from the Commissioners ; and in the historical 
examinations, Gentleman Cadet M. Dillon particularly distinguished him- 
self by the full, clear, and accurate stylo of his narration. Gentleman Cadet. 
J. T. Kirkwood also passed an extremely good examination; and the re- 
maining individuals of the class satisfied the Commissioners that they had 
attained the required extent of historical information. 

By the result of the examinations at the Junior Department, it finally 
appeared, that above sixty Gentfemen Cadets had made vat Lous 8te{>B of 
qualification for commissions and certificates, of whom the following twelve, 
on their completion of the whole course, were now recommended for ensign- 
cies to the General Commanding-in-Chief : — 


Charles P, Hamilton, 3 
Henry Farrant, 

Robert Aldridge, 

Jphn T. W. Jones, 
William G. C. Monin», 
Robert Moorsom, 


Farquhard M. Campbell, 
William 1\ Nixon, 
George P. Malcolm, 
Ariudd E. Burmester, 
Francis A. Cook, • 
John Lee. 


The first five of these Gendlemeft* Cadets having made process io their 
studies superior to that of the others, were also nresented with oertifiOfikteB 
of special approbation $ together with GentlemenCadet Robert Petley, who* 
having already been presented with a second lieutenancy in the Kine Bri- 
gade on his distinguished examination in December, had now exhibited the 
required ^proofs of his farther proficiency in military surveying fin4 other 
studies. 

U. S. JouRN. No. 19. Jui.Y, 1830. 
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Saturday, the third day of the Commissioners’ sitting, was devoted to the 
examination of the officers studying at the Senior I>ispartment. The sub- 
jects of examination in fortification, of course, could not differ from tiiose in 
which the Gentlemen Cadets were exercised. But the nrKi|}iematical studies 
of the officers embracing a somewhat higher range than those of the Junior 
Department, the examination this day was mote extensive than that of the 
Gentlemen Cadets. It consisted in demonstrations of the principal trigono- 
metrical formulae, with the application of these in determining the heights 
and distances of terrestrial objects for military purp/^ses ; in the investiga- 
tion of theorems on which depend, in intricate cases, the rules for com})ut- 
ing the masses of material raised for defensive works, and the times reipiired 
to complete them ; in demonstrating some of the properties of conic sections, 
which most generally occur in physical researches ; and, after an exhibition 
of sundiy theorems relating to the projections of the Sjdiere and the solution 
of spherical triangles, it concluded with the most useful problems of practi- 
cal astronomy, the delivery of which was accompanied hy explanations, in 
detail, of all the corrections to be applied to the data furnished immediately 
by the observations. At the close of the examination, Lieut. Donald 
Stuart, of the 46th Regiment, who had displayed his atiainnients in a highly 
creditable manner^^ was jiresented by the Commissioners with a recommen- 
datory certificate of the first class. 

The tables of the Board Room this day were covered with a variety of 
very beautiful inilitiuy drawings and sketches, th% work of the officers ol* 
the department during the half-year; but the most attractive object among 
these, was a large plan, from actual survey, of the strong chain of heights 
between Silsoo and Luton, in Bedfordshire, which had been described at the 
December examination hy two of the (kimmissioners, who had lately jiassed 
it, as forming a fine range of position, and had, therefore, since been assig.n- 
ed to Capt. Kershaw, of the 13th Light Infantry, and Licuts.fJgtiart, of the 
46th, and Rogers, ot the .9()th Regiment, for their final sket(‘h during the 
spring. This magnificent plan, embracing nearly fifty square miles of 
country, had been sketched with admirable fidelity, and no less beautifully 
drawn^ by the three officers above mentioned. « 


FIDELITY. 

In one of the every-day actions of the Pyrenees, the 28th or 29tli of 
July, 1813, 1 forget which, a French officer that mis very much adfflIBced 
in front of his men, having fallen desperately wounded, a young well- 
looking soldier immediately came forward to render him what assistance 
he could ; some of our soldiers desired him to go to the rear as a pri- 
soner. Happening to be near at the tfme, and hearing the altercation, 
I asked him why he did not do as he was ordered. He replied, he was 
servant to the officer who was wounded ; that he and his master were 
Flemish, and that he considered it his duty to stay with him; he then 
attempted to carry him on his back, imt officer cried piteously : the 
French were at^his tim§ advancing on us in great force, and we were 
obliged to retire. What became of the officer and his faithful servant, 
I never could afterwards learn. 

N., 
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lUHT INDIA company’s MILITARY SEMINARY, AND 
REMARKS ON MILITAlRY EDUCATION. 

In om* number for August last, j^ave a short account of the public 
examination of the Cadets at the East India C^ompany s Militaiy Seminary ' 
at Addiscembe, on the 12th of June, 1829; as well as a sketch of the ge- 
neral arrangements of this interesting and highly disciplined institution, 
which hns, wr many 3ieaTs, been silently filling the ranks of the engineer 
and artillery corps in India with efficient officers. ^ ^ 

We hav» again been gratified by witnessing the public examination on the 
nth (d* June this year ; and are the more confirmed in the opinion we have 
so often expressed, in opposition to that contained in the Edinburgh 
Review, for July last, that the mode of education pursued at our mili- 
tary colleges and seminaries, is calculated to form useful, scientific, and 
practical officers ; and that, allowing for the imperfections that must attach 
to every human institution, and which alvvays leave an opening for progres- 
sive improvement, we have ohly to pursue our present system, with such 
modifications as experience and the constantly advancing state of general 
science and instruction may render necessary. 

In the first jdace, let the course of study followed at Addiscombe he con- 
sidered. A C-adet is not admitted unless he be expert in the first rules or 
arithmetic, as far as vulgar and decimal fractions. He is there perfected 
in figures ; in algebra ; in geometry ; in plane trigonometry ; in the mode 
of determining lengths, heights, depths and distances of objects ; in surveying 
by the measurement of lines, and the protraction of angles: s<piads of cadets 
thus i)rcj)ared are taken out by an instructor, to practise this last aecpiired 
kiiowledge in the field; the incjisuroments of tln^ ground triangulated are 
taken wmPViie chain; and the angles between objects, as well iis those of 
elevation and depression, are taken with the theodolite. Upon this impor- 
tant subject, *too much time and patient instruction cjinmit be bestowed ; 
nor should any cadet he led farther in his mathematical studies till the 
theory and practice of siurveying he fixed in his mind ; for it is surely better 
to bring a young man fully up to this point, and even to make it the extent 
of his test for an infantry cfumnission, than to permit hiin to quit vvfiat may 
be of lasting benefit to him through life, uithoiit thoroughly understanding 
it; esjiecially with young officers intended to serve in so v'ust a country as 
India, where so much ground remains to he surveyed. 

The next step at Addiscombe in the Mathematical course, is conic sec- 
tions, which finishes the test for an artillery commission. 

When we consider the massive gun-carriages and ammunition waggons, 
of which the artillery corps have charge, and the many mechanical contri- 
var.-\s used in their inamigement and transport, we venture to remark, that 
such pjirts of mechanics as immediately bear upon the suhjei’.t, might be 
more generally useful as a test An* an artillery commission than conic sec- 
tions. The remainder of the maiheinatical course as a test foi an engineer 
commission, consists — in statics, of narallel forces, iS:c. ; rnechanh^al jimvers ; 
centre of gravity; equilibrium or arches — in dynamics, of collision or 
bodies ; of the law^s of gravity ; tlie descent of heavy bodies ; and the rnotion 
projectiles in free space, including practical gunnery, «c. bf 
statics ; hydraulics ; pneumatics ; of practical exercises in these arid 
branches of natural piiilosopl\y ; of the doctrine of fluxions; concluding with 

a course of astronomy. , ^ j t i 

Considering that t^ie most qualified studenW remain Addiscombe only 
tw'o yews, the foregoing appears to be a very full and severe course of study, 
when it is remembered that there are six otner branches of study followeu at 
the same time: but when the prize is so great as that of an engineer com- 
mission in the East Indit» 1'ompany's Service, it is right that tht tdst for it 

* G 2 • . 
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should be severe ; indeed, we understand that feW or none succeed in obtain- 
ing this prize, who have not been previously prepared for Addiscombe by 
private tuition. 

At the examination, the Mathematical acquirements were ver^r conspi- 
cuous and satisfactor 3 ^ Gentlemen Cadets, Rundall, Bro^n, Trail, Stud- 
dert and Margary, were examined clbsely in fluxions ; in spherical trifforu’- 
metrv ; in hydraulics, &c. Mr. Stnddert explained the baronvjter ; Mr. 
Runfhill the buoyancy of pontoons ; Mr. Brown the character and proj>erties 
of the regulator to the steam-engine ; Mr. Margary the balistic pendulum. 
The whole twenty-nine were examined in proportion, geometry, and algebra. 
The greatest part in conic sections and mechanics ; in fact, in {J1 the lead- 
ing parts of the first and second volume of Hutton’s Mathematics ; in which 
they acquitted themselves extremely well. 

At Addiscombe, Fortification is the next study in importance to mathe- 
matics. The cadets commence it fron\, their entrance, beginning with tw^o 
simple outlines of the bastion system, containing a full detail of the names 
of the various lines and angles forming a front of fortification: the tracing 
of Vaubari’s first system is then filled up, shewing the various slopes of the 
ramparts and parapets, ramps and stair-cases, with sections taken across 
every work; simple outlines are tlien drawn of orillons and retired flanks; 
of the various kind of extra outworks and advanced w'orks ; then follow the 
second and third systems of Mareclial Vauhan, as that great man executed 
them at Landau and New Brisach; the <‘nurse of 4 )ermanent w'orks closes 
with Cormontaiiigue’fl^ improvements of Vauban’s first tracing, in plan and 
section. 

In the three last constructions, several details are entered ; embrasures 
and platforms are drawn in the flanks of the bastions and those parts of the 
faces that look into, and defend, the ditches of the ravelins. The ])lan tpf 
New Brisach is highly finished. 

The attack comes next, showing the process, in plan and section, from the 
opening of the trenches to the descent under the (‘overed-wjly and ])assage 
of the ditch. 

We took occasion last year to remark on the field course of Fortification 
as extremely well selected : there are eight plates 'of field-works, showing 
the profiles necessary under every circumstance, from that of covering a 
little guard against musketry, to dimensions re([uisite to resist heavy ar- 
tillery ; with the usual artificial means of chevaujc-de-f rize , trou.S’’de-loup(t, 
abattiHj &c. for obstructing an enemy’s approach : plans of open and closed 
w^)rks ; of connected lines, and lines at intervals, formed of redoubts and 
redans: the m(?thod of strciigthenitig wonk angles; defending unfianked 
ditches, and defilading or guarding field-works from the eftect of a fire from 
neighbouring heights within the range of musketry. 

fii our number for May, we had the gratification of noticing CjjJpnel 
Jones’s interesting volume on the Lines of Torres V^dras, which cannot fail 
to he a source of much benefit to oflr military schools, already so greatly 
indebted to him for the Journal of the Sieges in Spain, and the full scientific 
notes api>ended to these volumes. 

In the third chapter of bis work on th# Lines of Torres Vedras, vve have 
read w ith pleasure the following note. 

“ 'riiis chapter w'as origijially composed as the vehicle for a series of notes 
illustrative of the principles of field-fortification, and the art of fortifying 
generally, hut w'liich are too bulky to insert in this pamphiet.” 

We would again reiterate our h(»pe that this celebrated engineer would 
confer on the militiuV public the benefit of his extensive experience. 

The whole of the course is executed from the vei^al instruction of the 
teachers. The plans are drawn and entirely pencilled in, under their eve, 
and when quite approved of, the pupils have examples given them by which 
they ini; in their work and shade the slopes and ditches. The nature and 
use of the works are explained as they are drawn, interspersed with lectures 
and illustrated with* models. Add to whieJi, the cadets have executed on 
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the grounds of the seminary several field-works, viz. one sunken battery for 
four guns, having a good epaulement on each flank and a traverse in the 
centre ; also a sunken battery for three* mortars, at their range, whidi is 
500 yards, and where they practise. They are now connecting this mortar 
battery, which forms part of a curtain, to a field bastion, which has a bar- 
bette at its stdient and embrasures on the face and flank ; in these works, 
any dull and uninformed mind can see the various parts of parapets and 
ditches, and it is well known how necessary this kind of demonstration 
sometimes is. » 

We have dwelt on this to refute the idea which has been j)romulgated, 
that our military institutions have only theoretical instruction. The mode 
of carrying on the course of instruction in Fortification at Addiscombe, ap- 
pears to be as practical as the nature of such an institution admits; for in 
the execution of it, the cadets are obliged to bring part of their geometry 
into exercise in the construction of their plans ; and we suppose that their 
mensuration is required in calculating the amount of their parapets and 
ditches for the field-works which they construct. 

Their course of Gunnery is short ; they draw plans of gun-carriages and 
limbers, entirely from models : they hear lectures on gunpowder, its com- 
position, manufacture, and explosive force ; on guns of all kinds, their 
constructions, uses, and capabilities ; on gun-carriages and limbers, &c. 
illustrated by models : some part t)f the laboratory work, such as driving 
port fires and fuzes, mafeing and filling tubes, &c. is pj'actised by the senior 
class. Now is not all this decidedly ])racti(*al ? Indeed, the execution of 
the wise and liberal measures of the Court of Directors being vested in the 
hands of such men as Sir Alexander Dickson, ol the Royal Artillery, the 
Public Kxaminer, and (Jolonel Iloustoun, the Lieutenant-Governor, secure 
t(7 this ioiit^ition the creat advantages that we are pointing out, and which 
must, under such able management, go on improving yearly. 

VTe understand, that when the field bastion now in progress on the grounds 
shall he finished, it is intended to conduct some zig-zag trenches of approach 
and a parallel against it, and we presume that a brigade of sappers will be 
sent to execute these works by the full and flying sap, in which case we 
also anticipate that some mining o)KM*utions Will l)(‘ brought before the eyes 
of the students. It was wdth much pleasure that wo lately re, ad a creditabJe 
little volume by (Japt. Lake, of the Madras Engineers, (wlm was a Cadet at 
Addiscombe,') entitled ** Journal of Sieges of the Madras Army,'' in the 
Mahratta Campaigns of 1817, 18, and 19, in which he shows that mining 
might, in many <aiscs, supersede the necessity of bringing forward a batter- 
ing train, which in a country of generally bad, unformed roads, like Indiq, 
is a slovv and difficult duty ; and as there are only six or eight Catlels se- 
lected each term for cuigincers, and who go to (Jhathain to learn mining, 
pontooning, ar<*hitectm'fe, the mass of ('adets w'cmld pass to India with- 
out ever seeing a shaft or gallery of wiine. II ow desirable, therefore, it is 
that a few mines should be executed each term, under the eyes of the young 
artillery and infantry officers here, wdio are so often thrown into circum- 
stances as difficult and responsibltv w’hile yet subalterns, as are field officers 
in general in European armies. 

The next study to fortification is Surveying. Wejiiave alreat^ alluded 
to the trigonometrical survey in sj>caking of the course of matbeinatnuil in- 
struction. After yie s([uads of cadets have laid down their triangulated 
ground, they are sent out to sketch Vith no other instrumeiits than a small 
surveying compass and jirotractor. They pace their distai^es and lay down 
their angles, filling in* the various features of tne groundT (on asses skin), 
and afterwards transfer their sketch to paper, in order to shade and finish 
it. Iffiese recbnnoissances " ought to rank very high in the scale of mili- 
tary education; they are the groundwork of that invaluable quality— a 
qui(;k military eye — teaching the draughtsman to represent with faithful 
rapidity the features of a country which influence military operqf ions. Here 
the element of time, which need never be considercjiLl in elaborate and scien- 
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tifie surveying, enters most fully into calculation, for each moment is pre- 
cious to the officer suddenly called upon to make a recon noissance’* on the 
the eve of a movement or battle 3 therefore, not only time, but the most 
laborious precision ought to be bestowed in traversing the ground with 
pupils— in explainiuj? the character <?f bold, long, rugged, or rounded fea- 
‘ tuves, arising from its geological formations — in following ravines, water- 
courses, &c. aud in accustoming the eye to judge Uf the general character of 
a country — to observe closely the nature of its soil and roads for military 
movements, and the transport of artillery — the best situations for field- 
works, and for the construction of military obstacles — for the operations of 
cavalrj" or inf/intry, — thus to enable the young officer to attain the facility 
requisite in this decidedly important branch ; for which purpose, at the ter- 
mination of his course of Surveying, his sketches ought to be executed in 
a limited time. 

In the instructions issued for the Quarter-master-General’s department 
of the Duke of Wellington’s army in Spain, there is an extremely interest- 
ing form * to guide Surveying officers, being a Report on the road from 
Trvxillo to Meridn, reconnoitred on the lat' of May, 1809;’' and which, 
though not altogether applicable to India, still contains much useful general 
iiiformation, and which form, we are glad to find, is known at Addiscombe. 

We speak from some experience when we assert that much time and 
patience is required to form an expert reconnoitrer ; and we may safely add, 
what every military gfian knows, that no part of ^r education brings its 
possessor into notice, and consequent promotion, sooner than this valuable 
military eye and hand. 

We observed that nearly all the specimens of Military Drawing of the 
junior classes were taken from models, and that there is a haj)py mixture 
of the brush and pen-work representation of ground. *' 

From the senior classes, there were some excellent specimcnS^oi military 
drawing, chiefly copies from the admirable Atlas illustrative of Manlchal 
Siichet s Cam]>aigns in Spain : tliat of Mr. Armhtrong's, in peii-work, rc))rc- 
senting Sagiiiituin, and Mr. 'rrail’s, in brush-work, of the Siege of 'Tarra- 
gona, were }uirticularly noticed. ^ 

I'he 'I'rigonometrical Surveys^, though well and clearly executed, appeared 
to us to require the base and triangles being represented in red lines. The 
skins showing the reconnoitring .surveys, as hud down upon tlie ground, arc 
very satisfactory, though they too w'ould be clearer with the base and angular 
lines. On the w-hole, the public cxliibitioii in this dei)artment was very cre- 
ditable. Y ct still, we cannot refrain from again stating from our own ex- 
perience, the absolute necessity of as much practice w itli the theodolit<i and 
chain, and afterwards wdth the pocket compass, and laying in ground, as can 
possihly he given ; for every experienced officer with wliom we have ever con- 
versed on this subject, has concurred w ith us that practice, and practice alone, 
can perfect on this sulyect. ^ 

In the Oriental langiuiges Dr. Wilkins conducted the examination ; and 
the result appeared highly satisfactory to those judges, especially of the 
Honourable C ourt of Directors, who were present. The lliiidustanee is a 
nohly-sonnding and copious language. saw specimens of writing in tlic 
1 ersian and Nagar^e characters, creditable to the cadets by whom they were 
executed. 

Latin and French are amongst the studies at Addiscombe. No ('adet is 
admitted unless he be able to read and construe Cmsar’s Commentaries with 
ease : and French qiust be ever useful to military men, es[)eciaily as so many 
of our scientific tWatiscs arfvl historical memoirs are in this language. Pro- 
ficiency or progress in the French language does not reckon high in the scale 


*. this form to be so valuable, that we shall take an eaily o}>por- 

tunity of inserting it in our «Ioiirnal, as it is probaldv nnknow'n to manv of our 
young officers!. 
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by which the cadets are ranked here. There is but one French master, who 
has the whole 130 cadets under his tuition ; and it is a fact, no less credit- 
able to the high discipline of the institution, than to the cadets and instruc- 
tor, that he has only been necessitated to feport one cadet during this whole 
term. 

W^e noticed tlie style of landscape drawing last year as especially calcu- 
lated to houseful to military men. The popular style of Copley Fielding is 
recogni*e<f in the exhibition of the pupils at Addisoombe, under the tuition 
of a brother of this favourite painter, who has also furnished his Cadets 
with an able treatise oh perspective, which needs only to be known to acquire 
very general circulation. On the present occasion the specimens displayed 
did ample credit both to the ma.ster and his pupils. 

One of the ablest Chemists and Geologists in the kingdom, delivers twenty 
lectures every term at AddUcombe to one of the senior classes. TJiese in- 
teresting subjects are evidently most useful, as closely connected with mili- 
tary scieii(;e, in the composition, manufacture, and effects of gunpowder ; in 
the properties of metals for ordnance and shot, and other important mo- 
tives • but a!»ove all, in the 8co|\e that an actiuaintance with geology gives to 
the anient eagle eye whicli a military draughtsman should possess. 

These remarks, whicli liave arisen from witnessing twenty-nine young 
men examined for commissions iii the East India Company*s army, are not 
intended to laud our military institutions at Sandhurst, Woolwich, and Ad* 
disconibe, as (jonijilete aqd perfect establishments ; but siriqdy to convey our 
opinion tliut they have the elements of forming efiicieut officers, and of ad- 
vancing towards a still more efficient state. There is not much difficulty in 
sitting down to criticise any human institution, and of showing its weak and 
imperfec.t points. Our system of military education may offer room for 
c^ticism ; but it has been progressively, and indeed, rapidly improving ; 
and wetJiiii^N at jiresent, too many s<*ientitic and experienced officers con- 
nected M'ith its advanemnent, to fear any retrograde movement. 

In so ardiu/as a course of study as that followed at Addiscjombc, through 
which the mass of C’adets pass in four it five terms ; that is, eighteen or 
tYventy-fonr months, and some even in thirteen months and a half; it can- 
not he exj>ccte<l that .ill those who get commissions are imbued wdth the 
foregoing knowledge : it is evidently too Imich for some minds, and too 
ra})i(lly ^one thnmgh for <thcrs ; therefore, deducting this, as well as the 
usual iillowane.es for inattimlioii, we may reckon about seven fully qualified 
and twelve fairly <iualiiied young men* receiving (commissions each term 
from tliis institution, whicli being confined to the education of a limited 
iiiimher of the officers intended for the Indian army, has not the same 
claims upon the imhlie notice as the Royal Military CJolleges ; yet although 
Judiciously withdrawing itself from all competition with them, its scientific 
arrangements and liigli discipline are not the less conspicuous. 

From the tvvonty-rdne examined, six, viz.: — Messrs, llundall. Brown, 
Trail, Studdert, Armstrong, and Mai^ary, received Engineer commissions; 
twenty were appointed to the Artillery, and three of deficient acquirements 
were posted to the Infantry. 

I'rizes of great value, consisting of a handsome sword and steel scabbard, 
sextants, telescopes, and tlie most valu.able treatises on science and lan- 
guages, w ere given by the Chairman to the most accomplished ^Cadets of 
the three first classes, on the recommendation of their respective instructors. 
Amongst the fortunate candidates for this distinction, we were much pleas- 
ed to observe the two manly boys </f Allan Cunningham — a man so estima- 
ble in his jirivate and eminent in his literary cHj^racter^ 

The details of military exercise were the same as last year, and the gene- 
ral air and demeanour ’of the corps confirmed in every respect our first 
impression, that the claim of its members was more than nominal to the 
title of GV/zi/cmcn-Cadcts. ' ^ , 

Air. Astell, the Chairman of tlie Cknirt of Directors, with the Deputy 
Chairman, Mr. (Viuipbell, was supported on the present occasion by many 
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distinguished persons. milHaiy and civil. Tlie l>oke of Gordon^ Sir Alex- 
ander Bryce, (Jolonel John T.- Jones, and Capt. Pringle, of the Royal 
Xifigineers; ^r Alexander Dickson, Sir Augustus Frazer, Lieut.-Col. Jones, 
and severri otker officers of the i^yal Artillery ; Gen. Bell, Capt. Irvine, 
and others, of the Company's Service, &c. &o. were present. The conclu- 
sion of the examination was marked, as usual, by an address from the 
^ Chairman ; liiBt of Mr. Astell, in the present instance, was elogueni and 
impressive in no common degree. In enumerating the illustrious characters 
who had testified their estimation of the institution, the Honourable Chair- 
man adverted to the Duke of Wellington, whose name, he added, compre- 
hended all that was glorious in the iidid and eminent in the cabinet.” 
He dwelt with much force on the nature and high responsibifity of their 
future connection with the natives of India, where “ an overruling Provi- 
dence had placed millions under the sway of thlltisahds and concluded by 
inculcating the principles of justice and conciliation as the actuating motives 
of their future career in the East. 

' Having described these results, we are bound to pay our passing tribute 
to the princely liberality' from which they, derive existence and support. 
Belonging ourselves to another service, and judging from facts alone, we 
are unbiassed by clamorous allegation on the one hand, or the glitter of 
vice-regal power on the other. The records of a century challenge our 
retrospect, and the present glows before us, while the future presents a vista 
of hope and improvement. Viewed as a Sovereigji Body, and in relation 
with its past influeoce and acts, the East India Company, we conceive, 
claims to be regarded as the most splendid and remarkable episode in the 
annals of territorial dominion. 

THE GUERILLA'S FAREWELL. 

Farewell to the home of my sires, 

Ye scenes of my childhoods farewell! 

I go to the red field of battle, 

Far away from iny own native dell 1 

I go to the red field of battle. 

To fight for fair Freedom and Spain, 

And as my forei'athers once struggled 
For Freedom, to struggle again. 

Farewell to the friends of my boyhood. 

Life’s early companions, farewell ! 

1 go in the death-strife to mingle. 

To join ill the battle’s dread yell ! 

I go in the death-strife to mingle. 

And if I am destined to fall, 

Still each of you rush to the onset, 

Undismay’d by the legions of Gaul ! 

Farewell to the bride of my bosom. 

Thou beloved one of all, oh, farewell ! 

Since 1 go to deliver my country. 

Thy heart thus with grief Should not swell. 

Since I go to deliver my country. 

From its fields its invaders to sweep. 

E’en, if in the contest I perish, 

I would have thee too pn|ud far to weep 

Farewell to the child of my true love, 
pledge of affection, farewell ! 

Thy father goes from thee to battle, 
w here many an ancestor fell ! 

Thy father goes from thee to battle. 

May his honour receive not a stain ! 

And thou, when thou risest to manhood, 

Likb him, fight for Freedom and Spain 


G. O. G. 
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SALE OF NAVAL COMMISSIONS.^ 

The expediency of anthonxi ng the Shle of Commifieioiis in the 
Navy^ has oeen repeatedly disouesed in the pages of this Journal, and dmr- 
ent plans for the regulation of this measure have been inserted. The iiub« 
ject IS of sufBcient importance to induce us. to give the following extracts 
from a recently printed Letter, addressed to Lord Melville, bye Fai£Nl> 
TO THE Navy. 

Complaints have been made of the burthen of the Army and Navy, but they 
who make t|^em most ungp'atefully forget tliat to their services is to be ascribed, 
under Providence, the preservation of the country during the revolutionary War, 
and the one that sprang from it; and that to the dead WEfOHT, the richest men 
in the kingdom, the merchant and the tradesman, owe the enjoyment of their own 
hre-sides tintouched by foreign hands. 

In the first place, it may be admitted as a fact, that the list of Captains, Com- 
manders, and Lieutenants, contains a very large proportion of such as are too old 
or infirm to fill those stations in active service, which, from their seniority, would 
otherwise be assigned to them. I*know of no way of rendering the list efficient 
but by permitting the Sale of Commissions, which, if done under proper regula- 
tions, would accomplibh the object, as it would induce many old and infirm Officers 
to retire, if they were certain to receive an adequate remuneration, and make room 
for others. 

“ Regulations for the Sile of Commissions may be made like the following : — 
“Is/. — No Midshipman to be permitted to pu a CHASE*a Lieutenancy until he 
has served six years at sea ; or two at the Naval College at Portsmouth and four 
at sea ; no guard-ship time to be allowed out of the six years to the Midshipman 
who has been at the Naval Academy at Portsmouth Dock- yard. He must then 
p§ss his examination, and produce good certificates from the different Commanders 
he has ssiln^with. Where a Midshipman has not been at the College, two years 
guard-ship time might be allowed, but no more. 

“ 2ndly, — Lieutenant to purchase a Commander’s Commission until he 
shall have served three full years at sea as an officer in charge of a watch, or as 
First Lieutenant, guard-ship time and Flag Lieutenant not to be allowed unless 
, he had previously served two years as an Officer in charge of a watch in an active 
sea-going ship. « 

“ ^rdly , — No Commander to purchase a Captain’s Commission until he had 
either commanded a sloop of war two years at sea, or been two years as Commander 
in some sea-going ship under a Captain, according to the new regulations about 
Second Captains of lirie-of- battle ships. 

By these regulations more experienced Officers would be promoted than under 
the present system ; and what can be the difference to the Navy, whether an Offi- 
cer gets his promotion by purchase or otherwise ? indeed, the service would gain 
more by officers purchasing, under proper regulations, than under the present sys- 
tem, without either merit or length of seiwices to recommend them. 

“ In the case of all vacancies occasioned by death, court'martial, or rew'ards for 
meritorious services and gallant conductf the promotion to go on, as before, without 
purchase. But as young men of rank and Parliamentary interest must and always 
will get on, there can be no barm in letting them and monied men purchase after 
they have faithfully served ^if fouiid^deserving), according to the above regulations. 
“ The scale for Commissions might be as follows : — 

For a Lieutenant’s Commission .... £l0/}0 

Commander’s 1600 

Caplin’s 2200 

making in the whole £4800, the same price as a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Army ;t 



♦ A letter addressed to the Right Hon, Lord Viscount Melville, first Lord of 
the Admiralty, &r. &c. on the Sale of Commissions in His Majesty’s Royal 
Navy, 
t Guards. 
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and as this money would come out of the pockets ol private individuals, the coun- 
try could not object to the expanse ; and many Captains, from age and other infir- 
mities, would be glad to leave, if they could receive £4800 for their Commissions, 
as it would be a kind of remuneiatioii for long and arduous service, and for devot- 
ing the best and most valuable part of their lives to the service of their King and 
country, and also enable them to leave % pittance to their children. 

' “ There can be no difficulty in the above plan, by obliging those Commanders, 

Lieu tenants,^ and Midshipmen who wish to purchase, to send in them names and 
servitudes to the Admiralty, as Officers in the Army do at the Horse-Guards ; it 
will not take away patronage, because the First liord of tfie Admiralty will then 
have it in his power to select and recommend for purchase any of the applicants he 
thinks proper, in the same manner as the Military Commander-in- Chjef does. 

“ If a man purchase his Commission, let him, if he wish to leave the service, by 
application to the Admiralty or Commander.in .Chief of the station he may be 
upon, have jMjrmission to sell again, unless dismissed by a court-martial. 

All Captains above three years’ standing, who have the full rank of Colonel, 
that sell their Commissions, to be allowed to retain the rank of Captain like th<»se 
in the Army v/iio sell their Lieutenant-Colonelcy Commission, but retain the rank 
of Colonel on the Army List, but without receiving, of course, pay or any farther 
emolument; they might he placed upon a separate list, with the following memo- 
randum: — The under- mentioned Officers have sold out, but «nre permitted to retain 
the' rank of (.aptain, w'ithout farther pay or emolument. 

“ Those gallant and valuable corjis, the Royal Engineers, Royal Artillery, and 
IVlarines, have been permitted to sell tbeir Commissions, although, in the first in- 
stance, they did not ]»urchase them ; therefore, without being envious or jealous, 
it would not be too grdTit a boon to grant to the Navy the same indulgence which 
has been shown t(» them. 

IMuch more might be said in favour of the measure, such as the number of Cap- 
tains of a certain age, who although they may probably live, according to the com- 
mon course of nature, fifteen or twenty years, yet, in consequence of the new 
regulation, are not eligible for tbeir flags, but still fill up the liat^fV ^ ' prevent 
younger men being broiigiit forward ; these would perhaps, in many cases, retire 
from the service if a projier remuneration was ofiered them, andfCaptains, Com- 
manders, and Lieutenants would be glad to leave the value of their Commissions 
to their families, who, in many instances, are now left utterly destitute and unpro- 
vided for.* 

“ Should it be urged as an olfjection to this arrangement, that the substitution of a 
young life for an old one, would be an additional expense to tJio eonntry ; let it bo 
remembered that, if married, the wife of tlie latter is much more likely to become 
entitled to a pension th:ui the former, and that according to the intention lately 
announced of filling up one vacancy only out of three, which may m:ur by deatJi or 
otherwise, the Admiralty would, by this arrangen.ent, be relieved from a *numerou.s 
class of applicants for promotion, by permitting the man of rank and money to ]Mir 
chase, which would enable them to reward those whom, from leal and louy standintj 
claims^ they cannot provide for at present. 


GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTY OP WAR. 

At the sale of some deceased officer.^ effects at Salamanca, the man 
who officiated as auctioneer on one occasion, on producing a prayer- 
book as the next lot for competition, remarked that he must indeed 
be a brave man who purchased it, as that was the fo^irth time during 
a month he had submitted it for sale.* 


« For instance, if an officer’s wife die before her husband, although she leave a 
family, at the death of the officer, the pension that the widow, had she lived, would 
liave been entitled to, does not go, of course, to the children ; they are therefore 
in many* instances, left tpiite destitute. ’ 
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FRANCE. 

UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 

While the French Government is every day augmenting and enriching its 
splendid galleries — of plans of fortified places in relief at The InValioB^ — 
of arms nh(> machines of eveiy description, which are seen at the central 
depot of artillery ; and when it has just ordered the restoration of the Naval 
^Museum which existed gt the Louvre before the Revolution, it is surprising 
that the English Government, so magnificent on some occasions, should 
abandon the* formation of such an establishment to the zeal o£ individuals. 
On the Kith Dec. 1829, a meeting of naval and military officers, amongst 
whom where Sir Herbert Taylor, Sir Howard Douglas, and Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, took ])iace, to consider the best means of establishing a Museum, 
especially dedicated to the collection of models invented by naval and mili- 
tary science for the service of the navy and army. The meeting was in- 
formed of the King’s approbation t»f the project, and a subscription was 
immediately entered into by the members present for carrying it into 
effect . — Bulletin des ScieneeH MilHaireUi March 1830. 

Relation de la Campagne de 1815, dite de Waterloo, pour servir a THis- 
toire du M.arechal Ney ; par M. Lc C’olonel Heym^s, son premier Aid-de- 
camp, temoin oculaire.” — Narrative of the Campaign of 1815, culled 
that of Waterloo, subservient to the History of Marshal Ney ; by Colonel 
Heym<*s, his first Aide-de-camp, and an eye-witness.”)*^ 

Having thus overrated the number of tlie allied forces which occupied 
Quatre liras, on the morning of the 16th, Colonel Heym^s proceeds with 
hi ’^narration of those details immediately connected with the movements of 
Marshal^^i^. 

In default of staff-officers, with whom the marshal was absolutely un- 
j>rovided, officers of chasseurs and lancers of the guard were sent in the 
direction of Marcliiennes-aii-Pont to meet the first C()r[>s, w hose march upon 
Frasnes they had orders to press. The morning of the 16th w'as passed, as 
w'ell in rec(uin()itring thf? enemy .ind the ground upon which w^e were about 
to be engaged, as in waiting the arrival of tfie first corps, and tljo reserves 
of cavalry under (kui. Kellerniaiin. About eleven o’clock, Gen. Flabaut 
liroiight orders to <;arry the position of Quatre Bras, and march upon Brussels. 

iiie Marshal nuuU* his dispositions iminediatiiy. Time passed — it was 
<»ne o’clock, and still the first corps had not arrived ; we had not even any 
tidings of it, but it could not be far <»ff. The marshal did not hesitate to 
bring the enemy to action. The English were visibly receiving reinforce- 
ments, but their numerical superiority did not disquiet him. lie thought 
that the noise of his cannon would cause the first corps to arrive more 
(piickly, and he attackell tlio enemy- The division Giiilleminot threw itself 
into the wood of Bossu, where it experienced a strong resistance ; however, 
at. three o’clock, it was master of the w'ood, and threatened the rear of 
Quatre Bras. The division Bachelu met the enemy in front up(»n the road 
itself, and the division Foy attacked the extreme left of the English. 
Every where the resistance was sharp ( vive ), but every where the attack 
was impetuous. The division Pir^e, although protected by our, artillery, 
made a charge which had no success. 

“ A little before three o’clock, ^Geu. Kellermann, at the head of tw^o 
regiments of cuirassiers, came to partake of our labours ; he only waited 
long enough to let the horses recover their wii^l, therfe '‘touted a brilliant 
charge which had all the success desirable. He cut to pieces several squares 
of Scotch infantry, routed others, took a colour, and notwithstninding the 
most vigorous resistance managed to establish himself at Quatre Bras. If 
the first corps, or one of its divisions only, had at this moment arrived, the 

* ('Ontimu’d from page 716? Part 1, for 1830. , 
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day would have been one of the most glorious to our arms ; but troops of 
inlantry were waiting to preserve tho conquest which our cavalry had just 
achieved, and the Marshal had none at his disposition, for the three divi- 
sions of the second corps were sdtiously engaged."— p. 558. 

Our British readers will, no doubt, be surprised at the information here 
for the first time conveyed to them — “ that* sevieral squares of Scotch in- 
fantry were cut to pieces— others routed — a colour taken — and (Jen. Keller- 
mann eatahlitihed at Quatre Bras," no confirmation of which details have 
we been able to find in the English accounts of that battle. But let Colonel 
Heym^s proceed — “ Gen, Kellermann, however, retained possession of Quatre ‘‘ 
Bras for half an hour, when the English infantry, aroused fr(>m its stupor 
C revenue de sa stupeur) crept into the houses, barns and stables of the vil- 
lage, and poured a shower of balls upon our dragoons; soon afterwards the 
enemy unmasqued a battery which carried death into the ranks of our brave 
men, who were no loriger able to resist an attack so supported. It was ne- 
cessary to return. The General was dismounted, his troops so lately vic- 
torious became in disorder ; the Marshal in vain attempted to check it. Gen. 
Kellermann also returned *, but was entangled on both sides by the bits of 
tw'o cuirassicr-horses whicli galloped past him. 

“It was at this moment that Colonel Laurent, who had been sent from 
the Imperial Head-tpiarters, informed the Marshal that the first corps, by 
an order which the Emperor had transmitted to Gen. d^Erlon, had crossed 
ilistead of following the road to Brussels, and was iij^ioving in the direction of 
Saint- Amniul. Geu. d’Elcambre, chief of the staff of this corps, arrived 
soon after to announce the movement which was in execution. 

“ The enemy had then 50,000 men at Quatre Bras. He was gaining ad- 
vantage upon us ; but the Marshal, like a great general, considering that 
success was now impossible, rallied his troops, which were hotly engaged, a^d 
made good dispositions for defending himself on the position ofjj^ ..lies, and 
there passing the night, which the enemy, in spite of his triple forces, could 
not prevent."—}). 559. •' 

We rnuht again i!iter})Ose the authority of the official returns of the allied 
forces at Quatre Bras, to the exaggerated statement of Colonel Ileymds on 
this subject. 

It has been already mentioned that up to the hour of two in the afternoon 
of the 16th, the allied forces amounted to 19,115, of which 2, 10(5 were 
cavalry ; to these, were added, about four o'clock, the third English divi- 
sion under Gen. Alien, consisting of the fifth British brigade, under Sir 
Oolin Halket ; the second brigade of the King’s German Legion, under (Co- 
lonel Ornpteda ; and the first Hanoverian brigtule under Gen. Keilrnansegge, 
the whole amounting to 6,283 men, and making with the troo))s already in 
the field, a total of 25,398 men. About half past six, arrived the first hing- 
lish division under Gen. Cooke, consisting of the first brigade of Guards 
under Major-Gen, Maitland, and the second brigade of Guards under Major- 
Gen. Byng, with Captain Sandham’s and Major Kuhlman’s batteries of artil- 
^y, together 3,913 men, which, instead of 50,000, us stated by Colonel 
Heymds, made the grand total of the allied forces 29,311 If 

It should be remembered also, that the lust reinforcement went into action 
at the close of a fatiguing march from their cantonments around Enghien ; 
that the enemy was much superior in artillery, and that to four regiments of 
French light cavalry, and two of cuirassiers, the Allies could only oppose 
900 Brunswick, and 1200 Belgian cavali^. r 

“ We have seen," continues Colonel •Heynies, “that with 17,000 men, 

^ ^ ^ "■“'■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

* Some companies of the 42d regiment, which had not time to get into square, 
were broken by the sudden charge of the French cavalry, but they continued their 
resistance man to man. Upon this circumstance the above exaggerated statement 
was probably founded. 

t See '’Historical Sketch of the Campaign of 1815, by Captain Batty. Ap- 
pendix, No. 4, (B) and, pp. 47 — 50. 
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and the cuirassier brigade of Kellermann, the Marshal had foreea victory to 
place herself on his side : judge what he would have done, if the first corps 
had arrived ? The new destination given to this corps changed every thing. 
Happily the Marshal possessed to a high "degree the two first qualities of a 
w arrior, presence of mind in danger, and patience in misfortune j and he 
knew how to profit by them on the pVesent occasion. Ihis day cost us 
about 3,()0Q men, killed or wounded ; but the enemy, according to his own 
reports, lost mure than 9,000.^' — ^p. 560. 

We pass over Colonel Heymds s observations upon the battle of Ligny, to 
proceed with his justification of Marshal Ney. “It is not necessai%*' con- 
tinues Colonel Heymes, ** to demonstrate by any other reasonings, that the 
movemoiit of the first corps from left to right, and from right to left, on ac- 
count of which the Marshal has been so unjustly accused, is not attributable 
to him. He was too much in want of this corps to have given it up 
without orders from his superiors. The change ol direction had not been 
made, but in obedience to an order w^hich emanated directly from the JEm- 
peror. What could the Marshal do? He was not acquainted with this 
movement until after it had been already executed ; and besides, if lie had 
been previously informed of it, he would have taken good care not to have 
opposed it, because the Emperor had given the order.” 

After stating that the Emperor arrived at the position occupied by Mar- 
shal Ney at nine o’clock on the morning of the 17th, and ordered him to 
support the cavalry of the advanced guard on the road to Brussels, the 

author adds : — . . - j n/i t i 

“ It is not true that the Emperor evinced dissatisfaction towards Marshal 
Ney ; it is equally untrue that his troops were still in their bivouacks when 
the Emperor appeared, for they had been under arms since day-break.” 

In farther refutation of the reports which have been circulated on this 
subject, ^iiUHeym^s states, that Marshal Ney dined and conferred with the 
Kniperor at the imperial head-quarters on the evening of the 17th. 

The disposition and operations of the French army on the memorable 
morning which followed, are then described; with these details our readers 
are already suflftciently acquainted ; we will not, however, withhold from 
them Col. Heymds’s explanation of that premature movement of the French 
cavalry, which is generally looked upon as Napoleon s grand error on this 
eventful day, and is thus accounted for. “ It was at this moment that the 
Marshal, seeing the im|#ortance of occupying the position of the centre which 
had been abandoned by the enemy, and having no infantry at his disposi- 
tion, applied fur a brigade of cavalry. This brigade executed its movement 
at a trot ; but we know not through what inlatuation fpar quelle vertigo h it 
was followed by all the reserves, not excepting those of the guard, which, as 
is known, never obey any other than its own officers, or the orders of the 
Emperor, who used them sparingly. All this cavalry, to the number of 
15,000 horses, crowded on without order, and their ranks were reciprocaHy 
incommoded ; the first regiments were on the summit of the position that 
had been occupied by the enemy, the others on the slope of the plateau. 
Some charges were executed with tolerable success, but the most advanced 
soon received the direct and flank fire of the English infantry, who had es- 
tablished themselves in perfect order, backed by the forest of Soignies, in 
order to procure shelter from the deadly fire of our artillery. We then 
learned that the spontaneous movement of our cavalry had taken place, 
because the reservqs, which were posted at more than half a league distance 
from the field of battle, not being well able to judge of what was passing, 
had, however, seen the enemy abandon his posi^m, and b^eved him to be 
in retreat. Tiiis report spread, and was confirmed by the forward move- 
ment of the brigade which had been applied for by the Marshal. Dan- 
ger and glory were to be met in the pursuit, and all wished to take a part in 
it ; hence this false movement of which the Marshal has been accused. But 
. the«movement was executed before the eyes of the Emperor ; he could have 
arrested it ; he did not do so.” — p. 56,5 
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The Prussian cannon is soon after heard, and Napoleon sends his aide-de- 
camps to spread throughout the whole line the re^rt that it is the cannon 
of Grroucby. It was six o'clock," says Col. Heymes, the Emperor had 
ordered the attack on the ceiAre, which had slackened, to be renewed; 
hut fresh infantry were wanting, and the Marshal had none at his dis- 
position. The half of the soldiets who had commenced the battle were 
either killed Or wounded; the other half, liarassed, wanted ai^munition. 
Of this the Marshal caused the Emperor to be informed by his first aide- 
de-camp, who was also commissioned to apply for fresh troops. 

The Emperor replied. From whence can I takte them? Do you want' 
me to make troops? Prince Jerome and Gen. Drouet heard ^this answer ; 
it was reported without alteration to the Marshal, who saw well from that 
moment, that the battle was far from being gained." — p. 566. 

After alluding to the necessary abandonment of La Ilaye Sainte by the 
second liglit battalion of the King^s German Legion, w'hen Major Baring's 
gallant band of 400 was reduced to forty-two men, and then only yielded 
from want of ammunition, Col. Heymes thus continues : — “ Between seven 
and eight o’clock in the evening, the right, of the Prussian corps, conjointly 
with the left of the English, forced our extreme right, and drove it back to- 
wards the centre, at the same time threatening the rear of the sixth corps. 

'I'his bold step determined the Emperor to send four battalions of tlie 
guard to Marslial Ney, with which he checked a little the success of the 
enemy. These trooj>s paid with their lives for <lie boldness of a defence 
now rendered impo^-sible ; other troops of the guard came also to the support 
of the first battalions ; hut it was too late, all was useless. 'I’he enemy ,si,v 
Utma more numerous ( ! ) than we, and encouraged by success, soon marched 
without impediment ; the day was closing; our ranks became disordered ; 
all our troops were f(»rccd and carried away; even the guard could j-iiot 
resist, but followed the torrent, and the road was covered witliAjilives. 

The enemy retook the loop-holed farm, and having re-established bat- 
teries upon the plateau which he had abandoned in the i/iorriing, and let 
loose his cavalry, gave the finishing blow to our disaster. 'J’he Emperor was 
involved in this frightful disorder, the overthrow was complete. Marshal 
Ney, who had had five horses killed under him in this fatal day, on foot, 
at the head of four battalions ^bf the guard, w as the last to quit this field 
of carnage. An officer of mounted chasseurs of the guard lent him his own 
horse, which enabled him to regain the road, and reach Marclnennes-au- 
Pont. Here he found his carriage, and returned to Paris, where the Em- 
peror had preceded him by four-and-tw^enty hours. 

Such is the faithful recital of the disasti'f)us campaign of Waterloo, in 
All that concerns Marshal Ney: may it destroy the false insinuations which 
have been cast upon one of the bravest warriors of our age, who was at 
Waterloo (whatever may have been said of him) what, during his glorious 
carreer, he had over been ; what he had been at Hohenliuden, at Elchingen, 
at Guttstadt, at Friedhmd, in Portugal, and during his memorable cam})aign 
in Russia, where he displayed so much energy and high capacity. The 
brave men who have survived the misery and cold of that period, owe him, 
with the life w hich he has preserved to tiiem, the hapj>iness of having again 
seen their country, and returned to their homqs ! May this recital, traced 
after the lapse of fourteen years by an impartial witness, prove to those who 
shall peruse it, the invincibility of truth, and render justice to the accusa- 
tions which ignorance or dishonesty m^ seek to establisi’j." 

We sincerely participate in the wisl?es so energetically expressed by OoJ. 
HeymiSs, who, hftw over ill^provided with information respecting the allied 
army, has presented us with a valuable document concerning that of the 
French, llis ex^Hisd may clear the reputation of his veteran chief from im- 
putations, which, in the humiliation of defeat and with the characteristic 
demre»to ascribe their reverses to any cause but the real one, his brothers in 
am^ appear to have so ungenerously cast upon it. ^ 
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PaussTAK Uniform. — The Miiitair^Wdckmblatt of the 10th April, has just 
put us in possession of the King of Prussia slate general order respecting the 
ornamentnl distinctions to he in future worn by the officers of his army, ac- 
c‘oni()anied by a neat lithographic delineauon of the changes on which his 
Majesty has decided, and from which the following has been carefully copied. 

General of In- Gen. of Infantry, Lieut. -General. liUH<(arf!. 

Field-Marshal. fantry and (Cavalty.) Liextt.-Colonel. Colonel. Lt.-Col. 

• Cavalry. Colonel First l.ieutenant. 



The upper end of the shoulder-strap joins on to tl^e lower edge of the 
collar, iind the under end to the seam of the shoulder. 
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GENERAL CORllESPONDENCE. 

TO TUE EDITOR OF UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Breaking the Line. 

#Mr. Editor, — In the article “ Breaking the Line/^ in the last Number of 
the Edinburgh Review, an inference is drawn from a passage in S^ir Howard 
Douglas’s Statement, which deserves some notice. 

Sir Howard, in speaking of his father, the late Sir Charles Douglas, says : — 
“ There are some very high-principled professional sentiments, beautifully 
and strongly expressed in several or my father’s letters, severely ‘reprobating 
all assumptions, whether vain or just, of persons claimant of credit, which, 
if not officially reported or acknowledged by the chief, should be deemed by 
the public to he derogatory to hia honour, "’&c. &c. ' 

From this professional principle, that strikes me as not only perfectly just, 
but in the highest degree honoi^rable to the chivalrous character of the in- 
dividual who professed it, the Reviewer draws the following inference; — 
“ If Sir Charles Douglas’s deference and ddvotion to his Admiral was such 
as to make him relinquish his own just claims for his glory, is it very diffi- 
cult to imagine that he might not be more scrupulous in sacrificing the 
equally just claims of a stranger?” 

Now 1 put it to every man of fair, candid, and .’inbiassed feeling, whether 
the opposite inference to the one drawn, or implmd, here, is not the very 
inference that immecliately jiresents itself to every liberal mind. Let the 
author of the article in question divest himself for a moment of all party 
feeling and legal finesse, and, hand on heart, with the frankness becoming 
the great talents for which he is distinguished, say whether the man who, 
on the high professional principles above quoted, would without hp^itatibti 
sacrifice his own claims to credit, is not the very last person whd^tfuld ever 
sacrifice one iota of the dairns of a stranger ; let such stragger be either 
prince or peasant. I should pity any one who could answer in the negative. 

With the naval controversy now carrying on 1 have nothing to do, though 
it would be easy to show that the manoeuvre of breaking the line, which 
was known in the war of 175G,«Hiid may almost be traced back to the time 
of the ancients, could not possibly be unknown in the year 1782, as maintain- 
ed by the Reviewer, 'i'o exuose the historical errors and illogical conclu- 
sions the Liberals so constantly fall into, when speaking or writing on naval 
or military affiiirs, would, however, be an endless task. I have noticed the 
present article only, l>ecause it is ascribed to the oracle of that enlightened 
party, whose pretensions to absolute wisdom have in general been brought 
forward with a very modest degree of assurance, and who, having laboured 
in vain to thwart the exertions of the navy and army during the war, are 
now so laudably employed in endeavouring to detn ct from their fame, to 
lower their cliaracter, and to render Ijoth services as inefficient as possible 
against all future emergencies. ^ 

J. M. 

Edinburgh, June, 1880. ^ 


Sir Rufane Donkin to Lieut^Cohnel Napier. 

The following has been handed to us for insertion by Col. Napier, to whom 
it was addressed by the distinguised offiaer whose name i^subjoined. — Ed. 

On my return ^ox» Rom^ 1 learn that some persons have questioned the 
accuracy of Col. Nanier’s anecdote concerning the Duke of Albuquerque’s 
communication at the battle of Tidavera, as related in his vol. p, 399, 
beoauee the Duke of Wellin^n says he does not recollect the circumstance. 

Now,^thi|t the Duke should not recollect an anecdote, the very point and 
essence of which goes to record an instance of his entire self-possession and 
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calmnesiii on hearing a startling piece of news at a very cHtical momeiit, is 
the most natural thing in the world. To he undisturbed in diiiculty, and 
never to he taken by surprise, are the habitual characteristics of the Puke of 
Wellington, and to remain unruffled on the most t^ing occasions, requires 
no effort on his part*^but that which is jdone without effort is easily forgotten. 
The impression, however^ made on my memory was a very strong one, and * 
it remains as firmly traced there now, as it was on the day on which Uie 
event happened ; and, as I communicated the anecdote to Col. Napier, I 
think it due to him tq put him in possession of the following minnte details, 
which I hope will remove all doubts as to the fact. 

During {he second day of the battle of Talavera, a Spanish officer in a 
yellow uniform, with silver epaulettes, rode up to me and asked me, in most 
perfect English, If 1 was one of the English generals as 1 was then only 
a Colonel on the staff, I said No ; but wat 1 commanded the brigade then 
engaged in our immediate front.'' I then asked hini what he wanted. He 
answered, “ I am sent by the Duke of Albuquerque to desire that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley may be informed that the Spanish General will afford him no as- 
sistance in this battle, and thafr he is in communication with the enemy." I 
immediately said, “ Sir, this is a very disagreeable piece of news to bring us 
just now, and I wish that the Duke of Albuquerque had told our Commander- 
in-chief this two d?W8 ago, before we got into such a fight as this, trusting to 
the co-operation ot the ^anish forces." The officer replied, “ Sir, that is 
no affair of mine, I havc^fflelivered my message, and I wish you a good day, 
as 1 must go back." J ust as he was departing, 1 begged him to make my 
best regards to Lord Fife, who was with the Duke d' Albuquerque, and 
tell him the sad state in which my horse was, (wounded in four places,) and 
request him to send me a Spanish dragoon horse, or any thing he could 
si^re. Lord Fife soon after sent me a strong piebald horse, wmich 1 rode 
the re^l^r*ihe action. 

The enemy during these events was making repeated and vigorous at- 
tacks on our iteft, consisting of Gen. Hill’s corps, my brigade on nis right, 
and a brigade of the German Legion on my right, the object of which was to 
dislodge Gen. Hill, and so obtain possession of the key of the whole position. 
At such a crisis as this* it was impossible fo( me to quit my brigade, but, in 
the course of half an liour, I went up to the knoll on the extreme left, where 
I found Sir Arthur Wellesley surrounded by iiis own and Gen. Hill's staff, 
and amongst the officers present was an officer of artillery. 

On my getting into the group, a howitzer shell fell upon, or rather into 
the belly of the horse of the officer of artillery (who was dismounted at the 
time) and absolutely blew him up ; on which his owner pathetically ex* 
claimed, How hard it is that this should have happened to my horse, and 
not to somebody's else !” 

Sir Arthur, hearing ^hat somebody was there waiting to make a report 
desired 1 might go to him. 1 found him sitting on a low stone, his elbows 
resting on his knees, with his two liands laid flat on his face, each on one 
cheek, and his eyes looking out sharply beyond his two little Angers. 1 
have seen the Duke in this position at a table more than once since. On 
my going up, he turned his whole person, as he sat, towards me, and in 
the calmest manner, but with quickness, said, “ Well, what have you got to 
say 1 then repeated to him the' message 1 had received. SiV Arthur, 
without removing his hands, or showing the least sign of surprise, an- 
swered, “ Oh, very well, you may ^ back to your brigade !" Not a motion 
betrayed the slightest aptation : 1 recollect his look, the c^m manner in 
which he turned himself back again to view tho* battle, ati9 the tone of his 
voice, as well as if tlie thing had happened but yesterday ; and, after tlie 
above minute detail, it will be evident, 1 hope, that this event is one on whicli 
I cannot be mistaken. In short, one of three things must be true ; 1 nuist 
either have invented the anecdote, — ^have dreamed it,— or, have Veally wit- 
nessed what is related above. That I did not invent it, I hope it is not 
(J. S. JouRN. No. 19. July, 1830. n 
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necewry forme to say-Mihat 1 did not dream it, the subatantiai reality o£ the 
liiehald horse sent to me by Lord Fife in consequence of my mess^e 
through the officer io the yellow /5oat, proves beyond ^1 doubt my having 
really seen such a person. — The truth is, I actually witnessed what I have 
now related with so much detail; and against my narrative the only objec- 
* tion. is, that the X)pke of Wellington does not nm recollect hip receiving 
with calmness and eangifroid a most disagreeable piece of intelligence in a 
critical moment. 

I have already accounted for his Grace forgetting a sort of thing which to 
him was of habitual and almost daily occurrence ; and we may apply on the 
present occasion what the English Ambassador said at VersaUles, when 
asked if King William had any such fine paintings of his victories at St. 
James's as Louis the Fourteenth had there. Our Ambassador replied. 

My master's victories and fame are to be seen and heard of everv where 
but m his own palace*'' In like manner, the Duke of Wellingtons great 
qualities, and amongst them instances of immovable firmness and presence 
of mind, are recorded every where but in his own recollections. 

R. S. Donkin, Lieutenant-General. 

Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 

May 1830. 

Sam Sprit to the Hediher'^ 

HoNKT.a'x> Sir,—! bort your log for Jannivary, but was disapinted at 
not findin' my dispatch printed, — only Squire IJearty show'd me the chit on 
the last leafe, and I sends you this to be taken in tow by it, if it gets up in 
time. 

So we reads on, and falls in with a letter on braking the line," — ^by opje 
Vindejv, an outlandish term, I suppose, for ‘‘ 'Tween decks." HaKc^*;>.never, 
he doesn't give nothing to the point ; and nobody can make out whot he 
would drive at. Mr. Crossgrain says as no hofficer of any sense ever be- 
lieved the asertions of the Skotchmen, and their Clark, 'bout taktiks ; for 
they always wants to smuggel every thing to themselves, — and they wor- 
ships themselves, and their cakes^ and their cappital, so much, that they is 
called modern heathens.* Clark's book is a proper good un — tho’," 
Mueaks ou| the Quill-driver — an' accordin' to the fillosofers of the North, 
England is intirely indetted to it for her present rank among the misliions 
of the erth ." — ** Very like a whale, Mr. Lawyer,” says Crossgrain, says he, 
** I aknoledge it to be a very 'strordinary book for a landsman to rite, 
but it has bin more talked of than read ; an many as prases it would be 
taken slap aback, if put to thire oaths on that point." The law'yer's mate, 
howsumever, wouldn't catch a turn, but swore as the Skotchman cou’d show 
cause why the book is rekkon'd the best that's rote,^and as all Sketch liutfi- 
cers gets it by rote ; but I told him he lied — and that if he didn't stow his 
slack, tkere was more kicks nor coppel^ for him. 

For my part," says the Squire, 1 can't believe that there twaddling 
play-wright, Cumberland, nor swallow his cherry-stones neither, for a Brit- 
tish Admiral would hardly be playing at S'lich tom-foolery at a dinner-party; 
—and yet* forsooth, that was to be the first noshun of a grand navel manoo- 
ver." Then Crossgrain got in a passion, and swore as the line used to be 
brok afore Rodney ever was born, as was the case when Lawson, with the 
lads of the blew squadron, smacked rit^ through the Du^h fleet, an amost 
notch their Admiral But the Squire says, Why 1 have been akwanted 
with Navy hofiSBsrs^all my^life ; an years ago, 1 herd them declare, as that 
there measure was first put into the Adxmrai's he^ by his Captain, in 
178S.”— " Yes, to be sure,” — says Crossgr^, 1 reelect when I henter'd 
the sarvis, it was as common to menshun Sir Charles Duglas, as the battel 

* . Does nqt Mr. Sprit mean Athenians 9 — ^Printer's D . , 
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itself; Si tliough 1 asert the line used to be broke in fortner wars^ it mite 
be aksidental, for the furst reglar takiikal manoover> was no dowt on the 
12th of April.” — Ah I *' says I, — that ’s where a cozen of mine, lost a 
flipper.” — So, honnerM Heditur, every body at the Block Quadrant’s quite 
sattisfled, — from the evvidence brorU foiTerd, & the wide spred tradition, 
of the fact, throughout the sarvis, — that this question has got its settler 
& as the'*Squire remarkt — Sir Howliard, in exsecuting a fllyal duty, has ^so 
purform*d a nashioiiai one. 

Then we twisted away upon the galley packets which was buzzed about 
when your Jarnal circoolated the paper, as it ought to be circoolated ; and 
the Quill-^driver, with his physog changing colour like a dying dolphin, told 
us he herd as 80 |pe of Rodneys rahily — or perhaps dog-robbers of the famly’s 
kitchen, — affected to feel as if so be as the Admiral^s chracter was smudged 
by Sir Howhard, and want to kick up a breeze about it. But this is onj^ a 
spiteful sinivashun gainst a manly strateforrad statement : no trew sailor 
ever thort so,-~& every trew sailor must know the natur of the duty whot 
involved on a Captain of such a fleet, with a chief in such a state of health, 
— & the said Captain, such a*captain. Trew," says the Squire, “ I read 
the paper with hintense interest, & left off with encreesed res})ect for both 
hofficers.” 

If the purtended frends of Rodney wants a excuse to print themselves 
before the publik,” — sa^Cros^ain, why don’t they come out & give the 
lie to the vile aspershuns on his chracter, which 6tai;qi3 out at page 360 of 
the 31st vollum of the Naval Chronikle ? Let em vindikate him trom such 
infamous rascallity, as no dout they can doe, & not catch at straws.” — 
Who ’s this Vindex ?" demands the Squire, — “ let him look to it.” Vin- 
dex doesn’t rite in good taste,” says the Quill-driver, & Sam had better 
fiiiow forth.” — Well, for once, 1 agrees with you, Mr. Ugly mug,” 

anser**^** So, shall I rite to the Heditur, & tell him as Vindex is a aggra^ 
vating ass Oh, no !” chimes in the Squire ; that would be inwective 
rather than reprufe, & the Heditur wouldn’t admit it.” — Well, then,” 
says I, “ hand me any other word as means the same, & 1 '11 use it.”— 
Let him alone,” cries Hearty, for tho' he evvidently knows nothing 
about the matter, he may be a well-meaning man, & he is already con- 
demned to the conclooshuns which all who read his letter will hadopt.” 

Well, then, we all wondered, that when that foul libell was printed, the 
family did not come forward & persecute the printer & publisher to the 
uttermost viggor of the law, as the shore fashiun is, — where nobody's allow- 
ed to start one another. " Ah,” says the Squire, freshning his nip ; '•* it’s a 
detestable taste as sum has, to pull down great chracters, — even our Raw- 
leys & Drakes hav'n’t escaped.'^ — As to Rawley,” says Crossgrain ; '' he 
was too much of a dandy to be really sound : but Drake ; he was a true 
hard a weather hart of»oak ; — why should his name be lost to the Navy, while 
the kings & queens, & princes & princesses has got three-deckers named 
after ’em, over & over again ? Why shouldn’t Drake have had one ? NeU 
son. How, & Jarvis has each on 'em a three-decker, & why not Drake ? 
Boscawen, Hawke, Benbow, &^arham has two-deckers,— then why not 
Drake?” 

Mavhap,” says I, " them as crissens the ships never heard qn him, for 
they only reads the nusepapers, & its vast long since the little Gmden Hind 
rounded the Horn.” — No, we can’t excus 'em on that tack neither,” says 
Crossgrain ; foi^^they convarted adiugly old tub of an Ingyman into a kind 
of second-chop frigate, & as she bore his name, it was vetamsd in the Sarvis> 
— an' when she was done with, they degraded iihe appylatTon to a vile ten*- 
gun brig, what was arterwards .lost.” — Serve her right too,” cries I ; if 
she hadn't had so many of her chaps miserably drowned^ when she tipped 
the nines.” * . , 

How hap][>ened that, Sam ?” asks the Squire, who always seems ready 
to ’spring a leak under his forrid when distresses is menshioned,; How hap- 

11 2 t 
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tliflt, Sam 8^8 ha, in a voice as soft as teased oakum. It’s a 
Itomdcoly yarn, Mr. Hearty,” I replies, ** & its not the vallue of^the famal 
mit as any bodyjiareB a tir^ler’securse about, for these here tennys isn’t 
worth a stranded ratline ; and they ’s called charity brigs, because they 


even stow their grub, nor birth their people, as Christian men-of-war should 
do, — dc altogether is a disgrace to the Briti^ pendant.” 

Then the Squire asks, why Government sends its subjects to sea in such 
abbominibble vessels ; & Crossgrain up & told him as no sailor could fathom 
H, for in s^te of their expense & hutter uselessness, they have ^.)ilt half a 
hundred on ^em since the peace. “ Well, my joUy old reefer.” says I ; 

what hav’ you got to say against the spanking, clipping alteensr” — You 
mean the aiteens as was,” says he ; for I ^ blow’d if they ’an’t stuck 
mizen-masts into most on ’em, & spoilt ’em, so as they may rivle the 2S gun 
Donkies in degrayding the flag ; — call the Donkys frigats indeed ! Crappo 
Be the Yankees will look to that; they’re a shame on the times we live in. 
Be is only fit to be worn out in giving ’em to** young gentlemen whoose pre- 
farment outsails their merit, farther than ever dead reckning did an obser- 
vashun.” — Oh !” says 1, “ are you there, bo’ ^ you ’re only a growling acos 
you was day-mate of one on ’em, an’ the first leftennant wouldn’t let you go 
ashore till hee did — an’ no good first leftennant wan'd wisli to go ashore till 
the sheet anchor waa^afe in the dock-yard. Then^gain, you didn’t rellish 
bears, nor Bibles, nor holy-stones, — an you soon found the diflrance atwixt 
you & an Admiralty Lord, — for when you was a swabbing decks, they was a 
swabbing shoulders.” 

But they now all axed ’bout the poor Drake’s misfortin ; so I told ’em she 
was a standin’ from Hallifax for Nuefundland — that Devil’s own hole for 


paddys, and dogs, Be cod. Be fishified houses. It was one Sunday IRfif noon, 
in June 1822, as she was bothered off Cape Race, in a fog, with the wind 
blowing in fits, as a cat spits, — an they says poor Mr. Soundings^ wot was lost, 
got a little out of his reckning. At night the sails was trimmed, Be the 
course altered four points, when all at once a voice on the forksil sung out, 
“ brakers rite ahead !” Lord I nvhat a shindy was kicked up, — as the watch 
hadn’t bin called, aU hands was on deck, ’an the lee braces beeing instantly 
run away with, the ship was brawt to the wind, Be kicked along as if she 
had larfed at the danger. 

But your Tennv’s isn’t fit for re^ work, — capfull of wind is enuff to 
capsize ’em,— it always makes ’em bag on a bowline, Be sets all the lumber 
afloat in the lee scuppers. So, wile they thawt they was a clawing off hand- 
over-hand, sumbody sings out again, “ brakers on the weather bow !” This 
was bad enuff, but the Drakes wasn’t to be daunted, so findin’ they coudn’t 
idear upon one tack, they determined to try t'otheri Well, there was the 
baiicey a wabbling in the waves, without room to ware, —so in the flusterment 
they ’tempted to stay her ; but from the heavy rollin’ sea, her starn took the 
brakers, & over she went, with a terribil heel, broadside on to the ’farnal 
rocks, with whole green seas flyin’ completely over her. 

Tho* at first they was consternated at tne rush of waters, Be even some of 
the green-horns gov a hagonized cry of dispair, — ^the hofi^cers and crew be- 
hayved themselves as hofficers and crew always does when it ciims to the 
point. The masts was cut away in a jiffey, both to lightin the craft, Be make 
abridg from her to the rock; — but poo» thing ! she grinned & skreeked, & 
bilged in a few qipments, so as the spars & boats was distroyed, an’ it seemed 
by the bevvy breaches ma^ by the waves, as if the wjiole tote was doomed 
to lose the number of their mess. At last a tremendious sea fetches her a 
wipe, an* lifted her quarter smack over the rock, Be the people got upon it 
alter a bruses, — except sum as was washed away in the hattempt. But 
only think what a horrid quandary they was in, on mskivering that they had 
•only landed on a.curst craggy islet, what wou’d be covered by the rising tide ! 
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Then it 'was, as th^ thowt it was afl dene up, — Sc sum prade,, & sum sniverd^ 
& others raved. But the howsun, who was a fine sort of antifiberous feller, 
daringly dashed through the waves like | water do^, Sc in spite df the hevvy 
surf, which almost overwammeld him, succeeded m scramblin’ up another 
rock, as was looming near him. By this bolde hact, he was abel to send ’em 
the bite of a lead Ime, by which forty-four chaps rowced ’emselves bver, 
’twas the .Thames to a dew-drop, but they’d all bin sayved, hadn’t they.un« 
fortinly let a man & woman try to cross at wunce. 'tV^ell, with such a wate, 
them as was holdin’ c^ouldn’t hold no longer, — Sc away went, what mite sar* 
tinly be called the life line. 

MarsifuJ powers ! what a distressful site to see the poor skip^r and his 
cumpaniuns reglarly hard up in a clinch ; for the tide was a nsing Sc the 
foamin’ brakers increesing. Eveiy ’temt what was possible, was made, by 
tyin hankiirchirs to give ’em another hold-fast, & they bawled Sc i*oared till 
they was as hoarse as horse-mackarel. But ’twas of no more use nor throw- 
ing salt to fishes — so with tears in their eyes, they was comneird to abban* 
don there shipmates to there p'aderal but sartin fate. At day-brake, next 
morning, the rock was (’yOvere£ with water, & there was no trace whatsumm- 
ever of the unfortnet sufferers, & so this was the gi’eevous way the King lost 
Captain Baker, the 1st leftennant, Sc seventeen others, besides a confounded 
ten-gun brig, which wasn’t other ways no loss at all.” 

So when 1 had dun, — An’ these is the peeple,” says the Squire, says he, 
what hinterested niol^foraters wants to defrawd of the hard-ernt reward, 
which a grateful country ort ever to hold as a sacred dett. Poor siulors ! 
they’ve got many hadmirers, but ony few powerful frends.” “ For my part,” 
adds he, “ 1 cou’d almost denownce the very souls of those chatteriu vfov 
min.” “ Oh, Sir I” says I, “ them chaps hasn’t got souls at all, they’re only 
fitted with gizzards.” So, honner’d Sir, 1 ditarmined to rite this to nite, tho’ 
its to rite so much at a time, for a fid sutes my flipper much more 

nattrel nor a pen. 

Your humbel sarvent, 

^With speed) * Sam Sprit, 

Marhne-Spike Lane, Feb. 90th, 1830. 


Regimental Subscriptions, 

Mr Editor, — I beg leave to call your attention to a very simple but 
conclusive fact, overlooked by Centurion, which completely overthrows the 
principal point on which the Regiment^ Staff Ofl&cer” rests the grievance 
complained of in the April Number of your Journal. 

The General Commanding-in-Chiei has directed, that officers who are 
entitled to increase of pay, from length of service, are not to be charged 
their subscriptions at that increased rate, but are only to pay at the lowest 
scale ; so that Surgeons can never Ije called on for more than thirty day’s 
pay, at 11s. 4d. on account of the mess fund, and so in proportion to we 
other funds, of whatever regiment he may be appointed to. 

Your very obedient servant, 

* ‘^A Rrgxment^l Duty OFricER.” 


Ships Fitting Out, and Naval Construction, 

Mr. £ditor,~I perceive that*a pamphlet entitled ^'Remarks on the 
conduct of the Naval Administration of Great Britain,»sixi{^ 1816^ by a Flag 
Officer,” has, and very deservedly, been amply noticed in your valuable 
periodical ; the agitation of such matter, believe me, Mr. Editor, can ak>ne> 
and will, it is to be hoped, ere too late, rouse us from our morbid slumbers 
as marine constructors. 1 am too deeply impressed with the evil consequence 
o{ this ^staken system if persevered in, to remain silent when any thing 
suggestsHsel^ to me that 1 consider likely to be useAil in however small a 
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degreei and therefore forward you the following^ observations ; and first let 
me ask, whether the filling up between the timbers in the upper wmrks of 
some of the eighteen-gun brigs, (now wisely or unwisely metiiniorphosing 
into ships,) will not, by rendering them almost a solid mass of timber, injure 
their sailing qualities, and decrease their buoyancy, so as to incapacitate 
•them for carrying the guns they formerly carried, and with which they were 
then oppressed. Some of the American vessels captured during^the war, 
were filled up between the timbers with cork ; but this, 1 fear, would be too 
expensive, if even only used 'for our smaller cruisers. If corvettes are in- 
dispensable, y^hy not razde the Havanna, L^Aigle, Belvidera, Cura^oa, and 
a dozen other six-and-thirty gun frigates, giving them long twenty-four 
pounders? their tonnage would enable them to hear the increase of timber 
also. Again, by Newspaper report, 1 understand it was a question, whetlier 
the Menai, an eight-and-twenty, and Ontario, an eighteen gun brig, could 
be fitted as naval transports, with the hope of an economical result. With 
the first mentioned class of ship I think it worthy a trial if rigged lightly, 
so as not to require a complement of more than twenty-five men ; the se- 
cond from want of stowage, would doubtless bo a failure, and the very idea 
alone is calculated to defeat the scheme. The Vindictive’s bow projected by 
Mr. Blake, and now constructing at Portsmouth, has, 1 believe, received 
the unqualified approval of nmst naval men, who have seen it ; the quarter 
galleries are not his, they have been as unequivocally condemned, are un- 
seemly, project too much, and from not tapering forward, will impede 
the ship on a wind, t' cannot close this medley, witliout calling your atten- 
tion to, and expressing my admiration of. Sir Richard Grant’s address to his 
ship’s company, on his refusing to accept a sword it was their intention to 
present to him, the feeling inuised throughout, does honour to the man and 
oflScer. ' Your obedient servant. 


The Idle Epidemic at Gibraltar , and its victims, 

Mb. Editor, — I am astonished that in a publication Ijke the United Service 
Journal, edited for the instruction end information of all classes of the United 
Services, scarcely any observations are elicited from two departments, namely, 
the Medical* and Commissariat, and though I grant little can be expected from 
the latter, yet the former is one, from the well educated and scientific members 
of which, (had they the good of the service at heart,) we ouglit to reap observa- 
tions of the most vital importance as regards the health and care of the soldier 
in garrison and the field, stated in plain language, and as free as possible from 
professional technicalities. A variety of useful knowledge might in this way be 
impressed on the minds of young officers, whose fate it is in the course of their 
service to visit the various quarters of the globe in whieh our settlements and 
colonies are scattered. By way of a commencement, 1 therefore call upon 
some of the medical officers who were stationed at Gibraltar during the late 
fatal epidemic, to furnish an accurate account, free from prejudice, of the rise, 
progress, and termination of that disease, wii^:h the probable, (or, if possible, 
irwe,) cause of its origin, hitherto buried with its first victims in the grave ; a 
statement of^the number of civil and military persons who passed through, and 
died of the fever (I believe near 8000) ; also the names of the officers and staff 
who died, and of those who had it and recovered. Perhaps it would be disin- 
genuous to select any particular ipember 6f the medical bocfy as being more 
competent than aiiQthev to fu^pish the information required, but I cannot help 
observing, that a particulai* and favourable circumstance < has thrown into the 

• On reference t« our recent Numbers the writer will perceive that the deficiency 
he compliuns^of no longer exists, as regards the Medical department,— En. 
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hands of one gentleman more knowledge on this subject than could possibly be 
derived by others equally clever, from his halving been officially appointed to 
investi^te that disease (at its conclusion) in conjunction with the t&ee French 
physicians who were specially sent to thd Rock £ot a like purpOM by His 
Majesty Cliarles the Tenth. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

T. 

P.S. As the names of the officers and staff who died from the fever may not 
immediately be attainable, 1 herewith send a list of them, as well as those who 
were severely attacked, omitting trifling cases which,, by being taken in time, 
were soon checked. 

dieo. 

Royal Kngineers — Lieut. Bull. 

Royal Artillery — Lieut.-Colonel W. Payne. 

12th Foot — Lieut. Werge, Lieut. Forsteen. 

42 d Foot— Ensign Stewart. 

73d Foot — Lieut. Williamson, Assistant-Surgeon Fraser. 

94th Foot— Lieut. Osborne, Lieut. Alexander. 

Inspector of Hospitals and Principal Medical Officer— Dr. Herman. 

Garrison Chaplain — W. Hatchman. 

Ordnance Stoi-ekeeper — Mr. Walrend. 

Sr^fERELY, BUT RECOVERED. 

Royal Engineers — Capt. Fenwick. 

Royal Artillery — Major Gilmour, Capt. Bissett, Capt. Evans, Lieut. Bur- 
rowes, Lieut. M‘Coy. 

12th Foot — Lieut. Stirke. 

23d Fusileers — Lieut. Phillott, Lieut. Powell, Lieut. Lawrence, Lieut. Hon. 
if. Sb^yiey. 

42d Foot — Major Malcolm, Capt. W. Murray, Lieut. Dun. Cameron, 

43d Foot — Capt. S. Tryon, Lieut, and Adjt. Harris, Lieut. Hon. W, S. 
Clements, Lieut Biyan, Lieut. Hon. A. A. Spencer. 

73d Foot — Capt. Anstruther, Capt. Godfrey, Lieut. Widdrington, Lieut. 
Brown, Ensign M. O’Connell. 

94th Foot — Major P. F. Thorne, Lieut. Mi>ls, Lieut. Tullock, Lieut. Pipon. 

Assist-Surgeon Woods. 

Asst. Com. Gen. — F. E. Knowles. 

Dep. Asst. Com. Gen. — Spencer. 

Hosp. Asst — W. Cruikshank. 

Do. R. Laing. 

Garrison (Quarter-Master — Gilchrist 


Queries of Dr. Ckeyne as to the fjfects of intoxicating liquors on the 
health of British Troops. 

Mr. Editor, — Will you do me the favour to give the accompanying letter and 
queries, which have been widely circulated among the Staff and Regimental Medical 
Officers of the Army on Foreign Stations, a place in your excellent Journal. 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours. 

To the Editor Ak OFFICER OF THE MeDI^AL StAFF. 

of the United Service Journal. 

Sir,— B eing convinced that a ^ood deal of the disease and mortality 
among British troops and settlers m the Colonies, is* cai^sed by ignorance 
of the effects of intoxicating Uquors, I am desirous of obtaining such infor- 
mation as may enable me to snow that my conviction is well rounded, and 
hence I am exceedingly anxious to have certain queries circulated among 
staff and regimental medical officers, in hopes that my object may thus be 
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If you can adsiKt me in the;wtter, I shall beibetter able to draw 
u|) a short taper, which, were it circulated judiciously, might be a means of 
saving: the lives of many of our soldiers and sailors who have to serve in 
unhealthy clhnatesl 1 have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

^ MerrioUHSqua^, • J. Cheyne, 

May 15, 1830. ♦ Physician-General in Ireland. 

3)r. Reuny, l)iVecto^Gcncral of Hospitals in Ireland. 

Queries addressed to staff and regimental medical Officers of the British 
army, but especially to those who have served in' the East and West 
Indies, or in warm climates. 

1. What was the period of your service in warm climates? 

2 . The places in which the regiment or corps to which you were attached 
were stationed ? 

3. The annual mortfility ? 

4. The annual loss by unfitness for service ? 

5. The diseases which led to death or discharge ? 

6. The chief causes of these diseases, as, for instance, an unfavourable 
locality, exposure to sun, intemperance ? 

7. The description of ardent spirits usually issued to the troops, and whe- 
ther old or new r 

8. Did strong liqiuirB appear to you to act chiefly by predisposing to dis- 
ease, by exciting disease, or by aggravating disease ? 

9. When spirit rations are issued to the troops, in what quantity— were 

they drunk daily, unmixed or mixed— and when diluted, with at least three 
parts of pure water to one of spirits, has the above dilution been invariably 
regulated by authority and never left to the soldier s discretion ? * 

10. Did these rations satisfy the soldier, or did they usually lead to a 
craving for more liquor, and eventually to habits of intemperapce ? 

11. What methods are commonly employed for checking intemperance ? 

la. What means were employed by the intemperate, clandestinely to 

supply themselves with intoxicating liquors ? * 

13. lYhat have been the cfiCfcts of ardent spirits in producing desertion 
and other crimes ? 

14. The effects of ardent spirits in leading to punishment? 

15. The proportion of punishments which were connected with drinking 
ardent spirits ? 

16. State facts illustrative of the influence of intemperance, in impairing 
health, relaxing discipline, or tending to the commission of crime. 

Staff and Regimental Medical Officers, on full or half-pay, stationed or 
residing in Great Britain, will please to write their answers opposite to 
each Query, and transmit them at an early converilent opportunity to Sir 
James M*Gregor, Director General of Hospitals. If in Ireland, to Dr. 
llenny. under the usual official covers, to save the expense of postage. 

Army Medical Office, 

5, l^rliament Street, Dublin, 20tli May, 1830. 


Emoluments of the Packet Service. 

a ^ 

Mr. Editor,— There are some observations in your Journal for June by 
Verax,*' whicl^ surprise «ie very much, for 1 have lived some years at 
Falmouth, and have witnessed the great advantages arising from the packet 
service. In that tow n many “ retired commanders of packets” are now 
living on the ample fortunes they have gathered in that mere lottcrv/' as 
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Verax pleasantly anils it ; nar are the Qffi<^rR now in that employ less fortti* 
nate than their predecessors } for I know it to be a fact, that duiiing the 
past hve years, many Lieutenants have realized more than 800/. per annum, 
and some have made as much as 1500/ ^ One officer who was appointed 
under the new rei^ime, has retired with 8000/. If the ‘‘ lottery’* ts so un- 
productive as Verax would fain show it to be, how are the commanders of 
packets enabled to support their families in such a style of luxury and splen- 
dour ? If this service be so very precarious, it is certainly extraordinary 
that all the commanders of packets suould continue in it, or retire with for- 
tunes ; and it is likewieie surprising that such an extensive list of applicants 
should remain at the Admiralty, for what, according to Verax, is In many 
instances rubious. I say with the ‘^old Lieutenant,’^ it is a crying injustice 
that so many meritorious officers should be denied the chance of so much 
advantage ; and I trust that the day is not distant, when every appointment 
under the British pendant will be subject to the same limitation of service, 
and that all officers of corresponding ranks will have their due reward. 

Plymouth, 14th June, 1830. ViiinBx. 


Introdticiion of Gun-^lochs into the Navy. 

Mr. Editor, — I see in a work written by a Mr. James Bremner, Minister 
of Walls and Flota, Orknev^-that he claims the merit of introducing gun-locks 
into the navy, having, as he says, given the idea to the late »Sir Charles Douglas, 
at the house of Capt. Moodie, of Melsetter, Orkney, in the year 1768, who de- 
clared he would follow it up, and who is entirely the ostensible introducer of 
them. There are some curious circumstances connected with this book, viz. 

1st. it has no date ; 2nd. the publisher whose name is attached to it disowns it; 
3r(!. thmiprinter of it, after some days’ deliberation, refused to give the year in 
which it was printed. After these oddities, perhaps, the Rev. Mr. Bremner 
may say he is not the author. For the sake, however, of historical accuracy, 
the person who really did first suggest such a valuable improvement, ought to 
be known, and perhaps some of your readers will throw the necessary light on 
the subject. ’ 

1 shall also be much obliged to any one whoPwill inform me what the duties 
were of thp persons formerly rated Grummetts” on board our ships of war. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Peter Lecount, Lieut. R.N. 

May 5th, 1830. 


Note on a Passage in the Life of Sir Charles Penrose. 

In our biographical sketch of the late Sir Charles Penrose, allusion 
was made to the conduct and subsequent death of an individual, stated to 
have been a ** near connection” of the Admiral. We have since learned 
from the best authority, that the person alluded to was not at all related 
to Sir Charles himself, and but very distantly so to his lady. As Ad- 
miral Penrose had, however, two nephews, both Lieutenants in the Navy, 
and now dead, we hasten to obviate the possibility of mistake arising as to 
the identity of either of these highly respected officers with the unfortunate 
subject of our allasion. — E d. 
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THE EDITOR^S PORTFOLIO. 

The Edimbueoh Review on Breaking the Line. — An article iu the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review,«marked by the literary and forensic charac- 
teristics of its eminent writer, the late Editor of that celebrated Periodical, — has 
, revived the exploded notion that Mn» Clerk, through his pupils Lord Rodney 
and Sir Charles Douglas, directed from his easy chair at Elain the movements of 
our gallant Eleet in the Caribbean Sea, and won by the force and ubiquity of his 
particular genius the victory of the 12th April, 1782; discarding of course the 
presence or agency of professional tact and experience,<of circumstances and the^ 
elements-from an affair already arranged “ upon instinct^' by oux Northern Ama- 
teur, over his red-herring and sSchidam. « 

That the accomplished Dean has handled his case with qll the dexterity of his 
faculty f and the polish of his practised pen, we readily admit; — -but we are free to 
assure him, that liis ingenuity is lost even upon the Marines, however calculated 
to minister to the modesty of the “ Modern Heatliens/’* In fact, the pretensions 
of Mr. Clerk in this instance are a jest in the Navy, amongst the members of 
which, without distinction of sank, standing, country, or party, we have never heard 
a single voice raised in favour of his claim;* — and we suspect this to be a more 
legitimate criterion than the traditions and gossip of a few old-wives in the land of 
clanship and cakes. 

We are not here discussing proofs in arrest of judgment — rather a sore point 
with the Edinburgh Reviewer, who, by a well kuovv%Jegal finesse, which generally 
defeats itself, depremtes any reply, and assures the Jury that the opposite party 
can make no rejoinder, but if by some miracle he should, that they must stop 
their ears to the voice of all charmers but himself. 

The main point contended for by Sir Howard Douglas, that is, the immediate 
suggestion of the movement of breaking the line on the 12th April by his father, 
and its adoption by Lord Rodney, must, as we have all along maintairjjgH^ be ’con- 
sidered as established ; the testimonies in its favour are admitted, nay almost ad- 
vocated, by the Northern Reviewer : while the odds at present against Mr. Clerk's 
pretension may be quoted as three to one— viz. Sir Howard Douglas — ^The Quar- 
terly Review — and the British Navy. As to ulterior operations, with reference to 
the position assumed to cover Eldin by the leading tactician of “ The Faculty," 
we have reason to know that Sir Howard Douglas, who is absent at the Hague 
upon a mission of high national importance, is contented for the present to recon- 
noitre his opponents, and watch the develoj^ment of their plans and forces : — that 
he will, when disengaged from his present engrossing charge, attack the Civilian 
Militia, albeit with the blue and yellow knight at their head. Sir Howard is not 
of a character or a cause to allow us to doubt. 

A word for ourselves : — Our eminent cotemporary describes us as Pariizans in 
this controversy; — he does us injustice: we have only advocated the cause which 
appeared to us, from the evidence bifore us, the rightful one, and which, as re- 
gards the most important fact, has been proved so: but though we shall never 
disclaim our partiality, individually, foV Sir Howard Douglas, with whose great 
merit we are intimately acquainted, and of whose long-standing, friendship we 
are justly proud, yet, as he well knows, we assert but the simple truth in affirming 
that we were, and continue to be uninfliieQ(?ed by private feeling in the duties of 
our public capacity . — we respect, and as far as human infirmity permits, are 
guided by‘the immortal motto — P almam qui meruit i’eratI 

The French Expedition against Algiers. — After considerable delay, owing 
to adverse winds and other causes, the French expediiionf ry army has at length 
effected a landing on the African coast. The debarkation took place, contrary to 
the practice of f 0 fraer*'exped^ions, which landed to the east of the town, at Sidi-ul- 
Ferruch, or Turetta Chika, which forms the western point of the Bay of Algiers, 
and is distant from that city between four and five leagues. This operation ap- 

S ears to have been executed with judgment and success under the direction of the 
aval And' Military Commanders, Admiral Duperr^ and Count Bourmont; and 

* See “ Sam Sprit” upon the tark. 
f 
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our neighbours anticipate a speedy and triumph^t conclusion to the caropaigti. 
The first success of the French expedition has been thus officially announced. 

j Paris, June 21. 

‘‘ The army has landed in eight hours, with its ammunition and provisions. 

The enemy*s positions have been turned and carried ; the masses of cavalry 
which he opposed to us were repulsed, 'his cannon taken, and our army is en- 
camped upon tjie ground which he had occupied.” 

Chance, which has so frequently befriended the children of destiny, has thrown 
into the Corsairs’ hands tb^ crews of two'French vessels of war, (the brigs Silane, 
Capt. Bruat, and^Aventure, Capt. D’Assigny,) lost on the Algerine Coast, only 
ten or twelve leagues east of the town, on the very day of the landing of the ex- 
pedition. The commanders of these vessels, by their own showing, displayed 
little of the y^irit of their country, or of the energy and resource of their noble 
profession. Their seamanship, though doubtful, does not strike us, however, in 
so unfavourable a light, as the questionable discretion, so little characteristic of 
Frenchmen, with which, at the head of nearly two hundred men with arms in 
their hands, they rejected the practicable alternative of defending themselves, after 
having safely landed, till assistance •should arrive ; deliberately deciding on sur- 
render, without a blow, to an enemy not even visible, and whom by their own 
account they set out to look for I 

It occurs to us that the possession of these captives gives the Dey an advantage, 
of which he will not be slow to avail himself in extremity. 

Narrative or a llEsiiiEitl'E in Algiers. — A Second Edition of the work on 
Algiers, by Pananti, the Anglo-Florentine, has been opportunely prepared under 
the superintendence of Lieut. Blaqui^re, ll.N. whose “ Letters from the Mediter- 
ranean” attest his competence for the task. Pananti was taken prisoner by an 
Algerine Squadron, ana condemned as a slave, but subsequently liberated. Hav- 
ing cOllectfid a great variety of information on the States of Barbary, he has given 
it to the public in a form somewhat too diffuse, though generally clear and correct : 
while his personal^ narrative excites a strong interest. Overlooking the excursive 
flights of tiie Author, there is much appropriate and valuable information to be 
gleaned from this work at the present moment. Prefixed is a pleasing view of 
Algiers, and a well executed ^ilan of the City and a Chart of the Regency are added. 

Geographical SociETy of London. — A Society under the above title, and of 
great prospective utility and national importance, has just been instituted. It 
already embraces a number of distinguished names amongst its subscribers ; — and 
its objects are of a nature to recommend it more especially to the members of the 
United Service. 

Rifle Shi lls. — The French have been trying the effect of these missiles, which 
they term Halles incendiaircs,"' and which are, in fact, an invention of Captain 
Norton, of the 34th British regiment, by whom the principle was communicated, 
by permission, to the French Ciovernment, with a view to their trial in the opera- 
tions against Algiers. We shall give in our next an account of the nature and ap- 
plication of this miniature shell, which we Rive hitherto witheld from an objection 
which no longer exists. 

THE LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 

SATURDxW, JUNE 26’1 H. 1830. 

Whitehall, June 26th, 1830. 

A Bulletin, of which the following is a' Copy, has been this Aforning 
received by Secretary Sir Robert Peel, one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State. * > 

Windsor Castle, Jpne 26th, 1830. 

It has pleased Almighty God to take from this'Vorld the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty. 

His Majesty expired at a quarter past 3 o’clock this Morning, without 
pain. 

(Signed) Henry Halford, * * 

Matthew John TiEpNKY. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, 

CONNECTED WITH THE SEKVICES. 


Ruturn of the Number of ComraisBiona in the Army Vacant without PurcbaBe> in consequence of 
Deaths, Removals, or Resignations, between the Sdth January, 1828, and 25th January, 1830 
distinguishing those which have been fiUedrfrom the Half-Pay. 


Vacant Commissions, &c. 

Lieutenant 

Colonels. 

I 

*0 

s» 

w 

» 

? 

0 

Jt 

5 

D 

s? 

Cornets, 
Sec.-Lieuts. 
or Ensigns. 

1 . 

Number of actual Vacant Commi«}flions with- 







out Purchase, in cotiscqitence of Deaths, 
Removals, Resignatioiis, &c. between the 
23lh Jan. 1828, and tlie 25th Jan. 1820. 

13 

8 

48 

80 

18 

167 

Filled up by Officers from the Half-Pay 

Filled up by Promotions and Appointments, 

2 


3 

1 

3 

0 

and not from the Half-Pay ..... 

11 

. 8 

46 

70 

15 

158 


13 

8 

48 

80 

18 

167 ' 

Number of actual Vacant Commissions with- 







out Purchase, in consequence of Deaths, 







Removals, Resignations, &c. between the 


% 


i 



25th Jan. 1820, and tise 25th Jan. 1830. 

6 

7 

20 , 

40 

11 

00 

Ol*’ W HI C H W EHE, 







Filled up by Officers tiom the IJalf-Pay 

Filled up by Promotions and AppoiiUiiieiits, 


1 

5 

5 

i 

3 

15 

and not from the Half-Pay 

5 

6 

21 

35 { 

8 

75 


0 

7 

20 

1 40 

ff 

00 


Return of the Total Number*' of Gentlemen who have been appointed ttf*Fir8t Commissions in 
Regiments of Cavalry, Foot Guards, and Infantry of the Line ; of Promotion of Cornets, Second- 
Lieutenants, and Ensigns, to be Lieutenants; of Lienteuaiits to be Captains; of Captains to be 
Majors, and of Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels ; distingnishin® the Number of each Rank, from 
the 25th January, 1828, to the 25t|' January, 1830, whether with or without Purchase; and the" 
Total of the whole, including the Purchase of Unattached or Half-Pay Commissions. 



From 25th Jan. 1828, to 
25th Jail. 182U. 

From 25th Jan. 1829, to 
2Sth Jan. 1830. 


With 

Purchase. 

S' B 

H 

Total. 

With 

Purchase. 

Without 

Purchase. 

Total. 

Gentlemen appointed to First Commissions 
Cornets, Sccond-LieiUeiiauts, and Ensigns, 

159 

• 

115 

274 

180 

88 

238 

promoted to the rank of Lieutenant . . 

112 

116 

228 

: 148 

57 

205 

licuteORitts promoted to the rank of Captain 
Captains promoted to the Regimental rank of 

83 

50 

139 

100 

28 

128 

Major ; 

Majors promoted to the Regimental rank of 

20 

15 

44 

1 31 

0 

40 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

22 

11 

33 

1 21 

t 

5 

26 


405 

313 I 

718 ^ 

J 480 

1 157 

037 


An Account of Mopey received from the Sale of Retired Full-Pay and Half-Pay Commissions, 
under the Orders of the 2d May, 1825, and 25th April, 1820, since the Return, dated Horse 
Guards, Slst March, 1828, with an Abstract of the whole Amount received since the General 
Orders of May, 1825. 

^ £, s. d. 

Amounlt-recoived on Account ol the Sale of Commissions ol Officers on the Retired 
Full-Pay and Hall Pay 0 0 
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100 


Brought forwiird £01,400 9 0 

Amount paid to Officers on the Betircd Full-Pay and Half Pay, who have sold their 
CumniiRsloos . . . . • * • * * * * Ml|533 5 0 


Surplus paid Into the Bunk of England by direction of the Lords Commlssiouers of 
His Majesty's Treasury, since the Return of the 9lBt march, 1838 . . . 2,886 13 0 


Abstract of the wlAde Amount received since the General Order of May, 1825 . 1,720,700 0 0 

Abstract of the whole Amount paid since the General Order of May, 1825 . . 1,630,310 16 7 

** • 7 “ 

Abstract of the Surplus paid into tlic Bank since the General Order of May, 1825 . £84,380 3 5 

By direction of the General Coinmauding-in-Chief, 

* Fitzroy Sumrrsrt, Major-General, Military Seactary. 

Horse Guards, 22th April, 1820. 


HetuAn of the Mumber of Commissions in the Army, of each Rank, which have been Purchased, 
and the Half or Retired Pay of the same cancelled; stating tlie Years in which they were 
Purchased, and the Amount of Puichase Money paid for each rank ; stating the principle on 
which the Purchases have been made, and Estimate of the Saving to the Public by such Pur- 
chase; stating also from what Funds the Ji^urchase Money has been paid. 


Year in which the Purchases were made. 

Number of 

Annual Amount of 

Amount of Purehaso 

and Rank. 

each Hank. 

' 

Half-Pay Cancelled. 

Money paid for each 
Rank. 

1820. ^ 


£ «. a. 

£. s. d. 

Lieutenants 

80 

6,000 2 G » 

51,300 10 2 

Second-Lieutenants .... 

2 

100 10 0 

750 0 0 

Ensigns 

07 

5,306 0 0 

38,400 1 4 

Cornets 

8 

402 15 0 

3,250 0 0 

Adjutant 

I 

73 0 0 

400 0 0 

Quai'te'gnasters 

5 

273 15 0 

1,000 0 0 

Staflf-Surgei^lfc 

1 

127 15 0 

400 0 0 

Surgeons 

2 

255 10 0 

1,070 1 3 

Assistant-Surgeons ^ . 

4 

202 0 0 

1,130 0 0 

1H30« 

200 

13,020 16 6 

00,700 1 0 





1 Lieutenants . . . . '*• 

0 

687 8 4 

4,351 13 10 

Second Lieufeuant .... 

1 

• 54 15 0 

400 0 0 

Ensigns 

6 

328 to 0 

2,250 0 0 

Cornet 

1 

.54 15 0 

400 0 0 

Pii.vsirian 

1 

182 10 0 

1,000 0 0 

Slatt Surgeon 

1 

127 Ih 0 

500 0 0 

Apothecary 

1 

01 5 0 

380 0 0 

Assbtant'SuigeoiiB .... 

2 

140 0 0 

700 0 0 

Hospital-Assistant .... 


36 10 0 

250 0 0 


1 23 

1,700 -8 4 

10,231 13 10 


The measure of buying up the Commissions of Officers of the Army on Half-Pay, has been conducted 
in the following manner • 

Officers reduced to Half-Pay at the Peace, and who, in many instances, had not rendered sufficient 
service on Full- Pay to give them any strong claim to be retained permanently on HalfrFay, were 
allowed the option either of returning to Full Pay, if fit, or of commuting their Half- Pay for a sum of 
money, if unwilling to serve, the amount of which was to be graduated according to the length and 
nature of the Officer’s service, the campaigns, wounds, or professional usefulness of the service per- 
formed, granting the new or old price of the Commission, or a still lower sum, according to those 
conditions. 

The agu was limited to 45 years, and the Officer's, state of health was ascertained by medical 
certificates. s 

In 1825 the new price of Commissions paid by the purebasets of 8^ Unattached Commissions, 

Amounterl to ,720,708 # 

The sellers received only . * 1,630,320 


Surplus paid by Officers of the Army, 84,380 
Advanced out of the Public Funds 24,650 


Total 


£100,0.30 
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This suin of j0tW}O3O has extiDguislied* it tiie course of the years i6S9 and 1830y 232 Ualf<Pay 
Commissions and Annuities, ainounting to £15,630. 

The average age of the sellers has been |35 years ; the average annuity, £67 ; die value of which, 
aceordiog to the Government Tables, is, at the present price of the fhnds, £1,166. The average 
commoted sum given to each Officer has been £469. 

War Office, 17th May, 1830. H. Harding*. 


GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCUItARS, &:c. 

TO THE ARMY. 


ciacutAA. 

War-Office, lOth June, 1830. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acquaint 
you that, from and after the conclusion of 
the present yeai*, the quarterly pay lists 
and accounts are respectively to commence 
on the Ist of January, 1st of April, 1st 
of July, and Ist of October, and to ter- 
minate on the 31 St of March, 30th of 
June, 30th of September, and 31st of De- 
cember, in order that the military year 


in future, may coincide with the calendar 
year. 

1 have to add that the last estimate on 
account of 1830, is to comprise the seven 
additional days from the 25th to the 3 Ist, 
and the additional issue is to be accounted 
for, in the December pay list. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Y'oiir most obedient humble servant, 

H. Hardings. 

Officer Commanding 
•OElegiment of 
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ARRIVALS AND SAILINGS. 

May 19. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. 
Reiiard, Lieut. Dunsford, from Bermuda, and H. 
M. P. Lyra, Lieut. St. John, from St. lliomas’s 
Island. 

20. Portsmouth.— Sailed H. M. B. Onyx, 
Lieut. Dawson, 

21. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Arrow, 
Lieut. Tbrackstone, and H. M S. Scylla, (18), 
Com. J. Hindmarsh, for the Mediterranean. Sail- 
ed the Britomart Transport, Lieut. Woodman. 

Sheernsss. — Sailed the Amphltrite Trans- 
port, Lieut. Coolcg. 

Falmouth. — Sailed II. M. P. Cygnet, Lieut. 
Gooding, for Lisbon ; and H. M. P. Mutine, Lieut. 
Pawle, for Rio Janeiro. 

22. Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Magnet, 
J. Porteous, from Lisbon. Left on the 9th. Sail- 
ed H. M. P. Zepliyr, Lieut. Church, for Jamaica^ 
and Lady Wellington, Lieut. Lugg, for Mexico. 

23. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Raven, 
Lieut. Finch. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H.M. P. Sphynx, Lieut. 
Passingham, from the West Indies. Left Tam- 
pico 17th March, Vera Cruz 28th, and Havanna 
on 2tith AprK. 

24. Plymouth. — Sailed H. M. Steam-Vessels 
Conhance, Lieut. Richardson, and Carron, Lieut. 
ApUn, on an experimental cruise. 

Falmouth. — ^Arrived Jil. M. P. Sandwich, 
Lieut. James, from?Lisbon. Sailefir ICtb. 

Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Highflyer. 

25. Plymouth. — H. M. S. Conflict, (10), 
Lieut.- Smithers, left Hamoaze and anchored in 
the Sound. 


Portsmouth. — Arrived H. Isis, (50), 

Capt. Sir T. Staines, K.C.B'. from the Mediterra- 
nean. Left Malta 7th Apr4’». 

26. rt)RT.sMOUTH. — Arrived H. M. C. Arrow, 
Lieut. Thraukstone. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Sheldrake, 
Lieut. R. Ede, from Jamaica ; and H. M. P. Fro- ’ 
lie, Lieut. Greene, from Bermuda. The Frolic 
left Bermuda 24th April, and Halifax 10th May. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Emulous, 
Lieut. W. P. Crokc, from the West ladies. 

27. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Asia, 
(84) C<si>t. W. J. H. Joiiustone, from the Mediter- 
ranean. Left Malta 2d May. Arrived II. M. B. 
Infernal, Com. Gunning, ftom Malta. Left on the 
25ih April. Arrived H. M. S. Tyne, (28) Capt. 
Sir R. Giant, from the Halifax Station. Jx'ft 
Bermuda 7th May. Arrived H. M. S. Cornelia, 
tender to H. M. S. Hecla, lately surveying on the 
coast of Africa, in charge of Mr. Gillman, from 
tlte Western Islands. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Galatea, (42), 
Capt. C. Napier, C.B. Arrived H. M. Steam- 
Vessels Confiance, Lieut. Richaixlson, and Carron 
Lieut. Aplin. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Staniner, B. 
S. Sutton, from Lisbon, and Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, J. Bull. Arri^^jd H. M. S. V. Echo, Lieut. 
Bissett, from Malta. Sailed on 6th instant. 

28th. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. High- 
flyer. Arrived H. M. S. Galatea, (46), Capt. Na- 
pier, C. B. 

Plymouth; — Sailed H. M. B. Conflict, (10), 
Lieut. Smithers. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. Steam-Vessel, 
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EcbOj Llout. Biiiiett ; and H. M. P. Magnet, L 
Porteoiiii for Lfibon, 

29. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Isis, 
(50), Capt. Sir T. Staines, K.C.B. ; and H. M. B. 
Infernal, Com. Gunning. Arrived the William 
Harris Transport, fVom the West Indies. Left 
Dominica on 28th April. H. M. S. Tyne, came 
into harbour to pay off. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Plover, Llent. 
W. Downey, from the West Indies. Left Cartha- 
gana 10th April, Jamaica on 20t|i, and Crooked 
Island on 2rih, 

80. Shkkrnkss^ — Arrived H. M, S. Isis, (60), 
Capt. Sir T. Staines; and H. M. B. Infernal, 
Com. Gunning. 

.^1. Pouts MOUTH. — Arrived H. M. S. Alba- 
tross, Lieiit. Arrindell, Tender to H. M. S. Ilecla, 
lately surveying on the west coast of Africa, from 
Ascension. 

Plymouth. Arrived H. M. Steara-Vcssel 
Messenger, Lieut. Lapidge. 

June 1. Portsmouth. — An ived H. M! C. 
Cracker, Lieut. Piitchard; H. M. C. Sparrow, 
Lieut. Moffat; and H. M. C. Starling. Arrived 
the Hope Transport, Lieut. Pritchard. 

2. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Arrow, 
Lieut. Thrackstnne. 

Shekrness. — Arrived H. M.*"C. Antelope, 
Lieut. John.<(. 

3. Portsmouth. — Sailed the William Har- 
ris Transport, Lieut. Stevens; and H. M. S. Alba- 
tioss, Lieut. Arrindell. Came into harbour, H. 
M. S.j^sia, (84), Capt. Johnstone, to pay off*. 

PLYMoitlii. — Sailed H. M. StearaYessel Con- 
fiance, Lieut. Biebardsun. 

4. Portsmouth.— S ailed the Supply Trans- 
port. 

Plymoui’ii. — Arrived H. M. II. Wizard, lately 
launched at Pembroke. 

, 6. Portsmouth. — Sailed lli^ Hope, Trans- 

port, Lieut. Pritchard. 

Sheriinkss. — Sailed the Diligence, Transpoit, 
J. Walker, 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Britomart, 
(10), Com. John.<fon. 

7. Shberness. — Sailed II. M. S. Alligator, 
(28) Capt. C. P. Yorkc. 

Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Snipe, Lieut. 
Purcell ; and Sparrow. Lieut. Motfntt. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H, M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. 
Loney. H. M. S. Blanche, left^Hamoaze, and 
anchored in the Sound. 

8. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. K. Vigilant, 
Lieut. Loney. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. C, Industry, 
Lieut. Dimocke. 

9. Sb BERN ESS. — AiTived H. M. C. Linnet, 
Lieut. Gaytoii ; and Amphilrite, Transport, Lieut. 
Cooley. 

Portsmouth.— Arrived H. M. C. Highflyer. 
Sailed H. M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. Loney. Arrived 
the Diligence, Transport, J? Walker. i 

10. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. High- 
flyer; and H. M. C. Starling, Lieut. Harrison. 
Arrived the Industry, Transpoit; and U. M. S. 
Alligator, (28), Capt. C. P. Yorke. 

11. Portsmouth. — ^Arrived the Sylvia, Trans- 
port, Lieut, Q. Hesley^ from Bermuda. Left 15th 
May. 


11. Plymouth.— Sailed H. M. Stcam-Vessel, 
Fa:h6, Lieut. Bisset. 

Falmouth.— Arrived H. M. P. Sheldrake 
from tHfc West Indies. Left St. Thomas 8th May. 
Arrived H. M. P. Duke of Marlborough, J. Bull, 
from Lisbon. Sailed 4th. Sailed H. M. P. Stan- 
iner, R. Sutton, for Lisbon, 

12. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Snipe, 
Lieut. Purcell. Sailed H. M. S. Alligator, (28) 
Capt. C. P. Yorke, for the West Indies. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M, K.. Vigilant, Lieut. 
Loney. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Pigeon, Lieut. 
Binncy, from Buenos Ayres. Sailed 14th March. 
From Monte Video, 1 7th, and Kio 7th April. 
Arrived H. M. P. Osborne, from the Mediterra- 
nean. Left Corfu 18lh April, Malta 26th, Gibral- 
tar 25th May, and Cadiz 27tli 

13. Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Shel- 
drake, Lieut. R. Edo. Arrived H. M. C. Starl- 
ing, Lieut. Harrison. 

Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Forte, (14) 
Capt. J. Coghlan, C.B. from South America. 
Left Rio 25th April. Arrived H. M. C. Swan, 
Lieut. Goldie. Sailed H. M. Steam-Vessel, Echo, 
Lieut. Bisset. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Swallow, Lieut. 
T. Baldock, from the Brazijs. Left Rio 21st April, 
Bahia 5th May, Pernambuco lOlh May. 

P0KT.SMOUTH. — Sailed H. M. C. Swan, Lieut. 
Goldie, and II, M. C. Snipe, Lieut. PurcelL 
Arrived H. M, S. Pearl, (20) Com. G. C. Blake, 
with the flag oi Rear Admiral Sir C. Paget. 

14. Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. K. Vigilant, 
Lieut. Loney. Sailed H. M. S. Blanche, (46) 
Commodore A. Faiquhar, C.B. 

15. Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Alligator, 
(28) Capt. C. P. Yorke, and H. M. C. Swan, 
Lieut. (Joldie. Sailed H. M. C. Starling, Lieut. 
Harrison. 

Portsmouth.— Arrived II. M. S. Fairy, Com, 
W. Molyneux, from the West Imlics. Left Ja- 
maica 1st May. 

17. Portsmouth. — Arrived H.M. C. Arrow, 
Lieut. Thrackstonr. Sailed H. M. S. Forte, (44), 
Capt. J. Cuglilan, C.B. 

SiiKERNRss. — Sailed the Hope Transport, 
Lieut. Pritchard. Arrived H. M. Steam-Vessel, 
Alban, Lieut. Davis. 

18. Port-smouth, — Arrived II. M. C. Star 
ling, Lieut. Harrison. Sailed H. M. S. Fairy, 
(10), Com. Molyneux. 

* Shsernbss.— Sailed H. M. B. Martial, (10), 
Lieut. M'Kirdy. 

19. Portsmouth.— Arrived H. M. C. Swan, 
Lieut. Goldie. 


MISCELLANEOUS., 

An appointment has taken placefslnce our last 
number, which we believe will give satisfaction 
to our Naval readers. We allude to that of Com- 
mander G. fj^ith, Porj^moutb. In these 
times of peace, an acquaintance with the vari- 
ous improvements which are almost daily intro- 
duced into the naval service, and more parti- 
cularly in the most impoitaut branch of gunnery, 
is necessarily limited to the fevt of, our offi- 
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cen who aio employed. All experience in these 
matters is closed from the rest. With the view 
of affording a remedy for this, Commander Smith, 
the inventor of die calehrated lever target, ami 
whose sights for long guns have proved so suc- 
cessful in a late trial at Spithead, has been ap- 
pointed to the St. Yineent, with a party of \he 
Marine Artillery, until a proper ship can be pre- 
pared for tlieir reception. One of tlie ships in 
Rotten Row, at the North end of the Dock yard, 
is to be selected for the purpose, where all naval 
officers will be at liberty to attend. Other objects 
of the same nature arc to be connected with this 
establishment, which is to be under the immediate 
inspection of the Port- Admiral. We Ijope before 
long tp hear of a similar establishment at Ply- 
mouth. Ill accordance with the present measure, 
the miinber of commissioned officers attending 
studies at the Royal Naval College, is to be ex- 
tended by an addition of twelve, which will in- 
crease it to thirty- six. 

His Majesty’s Ship Blanche, with the broad 
pendant of Commodore Farquhar, sailed from 
Plymouth on the i5th of June, for the North 
American command. The Blanche was fitted with 
a newly invented pump, by Mr. Hearle, which, 
by the economical use of power, requires only 
three men to work it ^ith proper effect. It has 
been so much approved of, that the St. Vincent 
and Caledonia are both ordered to have it. 

His Majesty's Bomb, AStna, was paid off by 
Commander K. Ingram, on the 26th May, and 
recommissioned by Commander EJn Belcher, for a 
survey on the Coast of Africa. The AEtna is at 
present in dock at Poitsinonth, and is expected 
to be ready by the beginning of August. 

His Majesty's Ship Tyne, Capt. Sir James 
Grant, lately returned from tiie N<irth American 
station, was paid off into ordinary on the lltii of 
June. The Tyne was built at Woolwich in 1820, 
and was taken out to the Halifax statiim by the 
late Capt. J. R. White, where she has since been 
employed. 

A trial of speed has taken place between His 
Majesty’s Steam Vessels, Carron and Confiance, 
which has terminated in favour of the former. 
They left Plyniotith and proceeded to the S.W. 
roast of Ireland, and returned again on the se- 
cond day. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Scylla, Commander J. 
Hindiiiarsh, has joined the Mediterranean station, 
having sailed from Portsmouth on the *2lst of. May, 

Tl»c Seaflower, Cutter, built under the inspect 
tion of Capt. Hayes, C.15. on his principle, was 
lately launched at Portsmouth, and is now em- 
ployed as a tender to the St. Vincent flag-slup. 

His Majesty’s Ship Asia, (84) Capt. Johnstone, 
lately returned from the Mediterranean, was paid 
off into oni^uary at Portsmouth on the 10th of 
June, having been employed there three years. 

His Majesty’s Ship Isis, (50) Capt. Sir T. 
Staines, and Mil Majesty’s Bomb Internal, Com- 
mander Gunning, were paid off at Chatham on 
the 11th of June. *iCoth h'i^ving bt^n in commis- 
sion about three years. 

ITie Wizard, a new brig, pierced for 10 guns, 
lately laufnebed at Pembroke, has been laid up in 
ordinary at Plymouth. 

His Mvijesfy’s Brig Conilict, Lieut. Smitbers, 


sailed from FlymoaUi, for the African station on 
the 28lh of May. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Wolf, lately paid off at 
Portsmoutli, has been commissioned for a foreign 
station, by Commander W. Hamley. 

His Majesty’s Packet Sheldrake, Lieut. R. Ede, 
Is preparing to pay off out of the service at Ply- 
mouth. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Columbfne, lately returned 
firom the Halifax station, was paid off at Ports- 
mouth on the Ist' of June, and recommissioned or 
the following day, by Commander J. W. Gabriel, 
for a foreign station. 

The following ships are fitting for service, and 
the stations annexed for which they are reported. 
At Woolwich, Curlew, (10), Commander O. Foley, 
Cape Station ; Nautilus, (10), Commander Lord 
G. Paulett, Channel. At Chatham, Pelican, (18), 
Commander J. Gape, Mediterranean. At Ports- 
mouth, Pallas, (42), Capt. A. Fitz-Clarence ; Peai 1, 
(20), Ctmimander G.C. Blake, for special service ; 
Briton, (40), Capt. J. D. Marklaud, Channel ; 
Talbot, (28), Capt. R. Dickiimon, C^pe Station; 
Wolfe, (18), Commander W. Hamley, East In- 
dies; Columbine, (18), Commander J. W. Ga- 
briel, North America; AEtna, Surveying Vessel, 
Commander E. Belcher, Africa. At Plymouth, 
Dryad, (42), Capt. J. Hayes, C.B. Africa ; Clio, 
(18), Commander J. J. Onslow, South America. 

His Majesty’s Ship Dryad, (42), with the broad 
pendant of Capt. J. Hayes,. C.B. is shortly about 
to proceed to the Coast of Africa, to relieve the 
Sibylle, Capt. F. A. Collier, C.B. in thq com- 
mand of tliat station. < 

Tlie usual examination of the Students at the 
Royal Naval College, previous to the Summer 
vacation, occupied the week terminating on tlie 
22d of June, on which day the medals were 
awarded in presence of tlie First Lord of tlie Ad- 
miralty, the P»>rt Admiral, ami other officers, 
besides those connected with the establishment. 
To Mr. W. Moorsoin was given the principal 
medal, and Mr. J. Irving the second. 

The following Midshipmen have passed their 
examinaton at the Royal Naval College since oui 
last; — C. Bayley, W. V. GoIUas, W. Crawford, 
M, De Courcy, J. S. A. Dennis, N. B. Devereux, 
W. R. Drummond, H. J. W. S. P. Gallevey, A. 
Jeffreys, Hon. G. II. S. V. Kinnaird De Ross, O. 
P. Knott, R. J. Le Mosuricr M'CUirc, G. I’yne, 
J. W. Taketon^j 

The reports in the French papeis, of the loss of 
the Rattlesnake, Hon. Captain Bridgtiiati, is in- 
correct. Tliiit ship arrived at Malta on the 29th 
May, with the English Consul and family from 
Algiers on board. No accident of any kind had 
occured to the Rattlesnake. I’hc Meteor Steam - 
Vessel, with the mail from Malta, brought the 
above, and left that place June 3d. The letters 
by this conveyance, were received in town the 
25th inst. being only twenty-two days on their 
* passage. ^ 

PROMOTION, S. 

^ ‘ f'/tPTAlNS. 

Michell, F. T. 

Boyle, C, E. W. 

COMMANDrns. 

BarwcH, W. 
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IncledoB, R. 


Harwell, T. S. 

Talavera. 

Sturt, H. R. 


fittittley, H. V. 

Dryad, 

Triicott, R. S. 


John, J. St. 

Prince Regent. 

LlttUTENANTS. 

King, Gl 8. V. 

Columbine. 

Baring, A. 


Lapidge, P. W. 

Oarrota Steam- Vesael. 

Bullen, R. E, 


Llddon, J. M. 

Fairy, 

Dawkina, C. C. ^ 


Ooycl, W. 

Baitam. 

Inman, R. 


Maxwell, J. 

Mosquito. 

Pelham, F. T. 


Morgan, R. (a) 

Britannia. 

Taylor, W. 


Morgan, R. <b) 

Hind. 

n 

MASTER. 0 

Parlby, J. 

Dryad. 

Johnston, J. 


Pelham, Hon. P. 

T. Ferret. 

M*Avoy, B. 

surgeons. 

Price, J. 
Robilliard, N. 

Wolf. 

Asia. 

Pattison, C. 


Simpson, J. 

Minx. 

Sinclair, J., M.D. 


Steele, H. P. 

S Colonial Service al 
f Newfoundland. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Taylor. W. N. 

Talbot. 


CAPTAINS. 

Tnlloh, W. S. 

Pincher. 

Bnrdett, G. 

Asia. 

Turner, J. H. 

Ganges. 

Bridgeman, Hon, C. O. Revenge, 

Turner, R. 

Dryad. 

Dickson, £. S. 

Ganges. 

Walker, B. W. 

Britannia- 

Johnston, W. J. H 

. Britannia. 


MASTERS. 

Hayes, J., C.B, 

Dryad. 

Bateman, F. 

Grasshopper. 

Pasley, Sir T. 

Rattlesnake. 

Easto, R. 

Britannia. 

COMMANDERS. 

Johnston, G. 

^Itna. 

Blair, P. 

Magniflcent. ^ 

Lye, D. 

Asia. 

Farwell, C. 

Out-pension of Greenwich. 

Northcotc, S. G. 

Clio^ 

Ferris, T. 

Preventive Service. 

Wilson, W. 

Dryad. 

Foley, 0. 

Cnrlew. 


surgeons. 

Griffiths, W. S. 

Procris. 

ColdwelL E. Agent, Southampton. 

Gabriel, J, W. 

Columbine. 

Conway, D. B. 

Hyperion. 

Hainley,„W, 

Wolf. 

Fci^nson, A. 

Blonde. 

Haydon, W, 

Britannia. 

Inclay, G. 

Britannil. 

Kitchen, W. H. 

Preventive Service. 

Logan, F. 

-<Etna. 

Marsham, H. S, 

Windsor Castle. 

M‘Avoy, B. 

Slaney. 

Maingy, P, 

Preventive Service. 

Sinclair, J. 

Grasshopper. 

Meredith, S. 

Preventive Service. 

Sinclair, S., M.D< 

Asia. 

Morgan, W, 

Preventive Service. 

assistant-surgeons. 

M^lynenx, W. 

Magniflcent.* 

Cook, W. P. 

Winchester. 

Pearson, C. 

Preventive Service. 

Hobbs, W.» 

Winchester. 

Popham, B. 

Wasp, 

Honghton, W. 

Winchester. 

Rooke, L. G. 

Preventive Service. 

Miller, G. 1>. 

iEtna. 

Triscott, R. S. 

Rifleman. 

Williams, H. 

Winchester. 

Turner, W. 

Dryad. 

Yeoman, A. 

Winchester. 

Weale, E. T. 

Preventive Service. 


PURSERS. 

Wills, T. G. 

Preventive Service. 

Browne, W. P, 

Dryad. 

Woolcombe, G, 

St. Vincent. 

Denby, E. M. 

Barham. 

Wyvill, C. 

Britannia. 

Lean, J. G. 

Wolf. 

HEVTENANTS. 

Sheppard, G. 

Mersey. 

Aplin, B. 

Messenger Sleam-Vesael. 

ma rines.-— captain. 

Bagot, C, 

Victor. 

Ford, R. 

St. Vincent. 

Baker, C. H. 

Samarang. 

* FIRST LIEUTENANTS. 

Blount, W. S. 

Columbine. 

Cookson, W. 

Revenge. 

Bowen, J, 

Britannia. 

Jones, J. P. 

Alligator. 

Brcreton, G. 

Asia. 

Welshman. G. T. 

St. Vincent. 

Byne, C. 

Talavera. 

SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 

Bulien, R, B. 
Bully, J. 

Carey, T. 

Crawley, J. 

Creser, T. 

Espoir. 

Talavera. 

Talavera. 

Asia* 

Dryad* 

Aylca, G. J. A. 
Dwyer, T. P. 
Parke, H. W. 
Stacpoole, H. L. 

St. Vincent. ^ 
Revenge. * 

Britannia. 

Island of Ascension. 

Davis, T. J. J. M. 

Alban Steam-Vessel. 


CHAPLAINS* 

Elliott, G. A. 

Britanni%p^ 

Beebee, M. •• 

IlVywI.*'^ 

Fitmanrice, B. H. 

Talavera. 

Fisher, G, 

St. Vincent. 

Gore, R. 

Ganges. 

GoMney, J. K. 

Blonde. 

Hogg, J. 

Speedwell. 

Marshall, J. 

Briton* 

IHookey, J. 

•Magnificent. 

Quarles, T. 

Caledonia. 

» 9 
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4 

troopni, >et no looner were the works carried* by assault, and the opposition no longer 
existed, than every idea of animosity appeared to cease, and not a French soldier was either 
killed or wooHdeil,'' * — Dispatcb.— British Corps engaged: Royal Military Artificers, 3d Battalion 
Royals, d4th Regiment, 3d West India Regiment, and Ro^ral Marines.~*a4. The garrison of Candla, 
Columbo, commanded by Major Davie, attacked in the midst of a truce, by the first Adigaar, and ca- 
pitulated on tin; following day. After the Mn)or had Ifjft the fort, all the English soldiers who accom* 
panied him were' treacherously murdered. 

July 1. The island of Tobago surrendered, without resistance, to Lieut>6en. Grinfield, and Com- 
modbre Ho ndo ' '■!&» The Secretary-at-War brought a Bill into Parliament for amending the Defence 
Bill, and for enablfasg His Majesty to raise a levy, en masse, in case of invasion, f now threatened by 
tBnonaparte. The shores of Gredt Britain being menaced with invasion on a scale so enormous, that 
even the most cool and deliberate imagined her existence, as an independent state, was endangered. 
His present Majes^, then Prince of Wales, made an energetic appeal to the Ministers of his augnst 
father, for the purpose of overcoming the interdiction which His Royal Highness felt grievous as a 
man, a Prince, and a soldier; and earnestly remonstrated against the cold, but necessary policy which 
debarred him from taking the field with military rank and command. — 20. The Merchants, I'^uder- 
wrllers, and other Subscribers to Lloyd’s Coffee-House, commenced a general subscription, ou an ex- 
tended scale, for the encouragement and relief of those who might be engage<l in the defence of the 
country, and who might sufler in the common cause (now known as ** Lloyd’s Fund”). The sum raised 
by the end of this month was 150,0001. 

August 20. Lient.-Geii. Lake, at the head of the British Cavalry, attacked and defeated from 12 to 
15,000 horse, under Gen. Perron/ at Coel, East lndies.| 


* The French general had refused a capitulation ; he was determined to abide the assaults ; and al- 
though it might be supposed that conquering troops, provoked by the losses which the obstinacy of Uie 
enemy exposed them to, would have re'venged themselves by a bloody victory, yet the conduct of the 
troops was a triumph worthy of a civilized nation, and brilliantly displayed British gallantry and 
generosity. 

t This is an ancient prerogative of the Crown, and the object of the Bill was only to facilitate 
the ( xercise of it in case of need. By the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, this prerogative was claimed ; 
by the Assize of Henry 11. and Statute of Henry HI. it was legally recognized, and there can be no 
doubt^hat every liege subject is bound, at tlie call of his Sovereign, to take up arms, in case of an 
invasion o^Vdie realm. The measure was, however, rendered unnecessary by tlie spirit of the nation, 
which in a short time presented above 300,000 effective volunteers as an additional defence. This vast 
reinforcement to its nijlitary strength placed it on so proud a tooting of security, that Instead of fearing 
an invasion, the country was so conscious of its own strength and security, as rather to wish the enemy 
to try the experiment, which, in the event of failure, would probably have determined not only the repu- 
tation but the dominion and power of Buonaparte. On the 26th of July, a meeting of the Merchants, 

I Bankers, Ship owners, and other inhabitants of the metropolis, was held at the Royal Exchange, and such 
an expression of zeal, loyalty, and patriotism, was cxhihitedAn the whole comluct of the meeting, as 
was perhaps never paralleled at the most glorious a*ra of the histories of Greece and Rome, and 
which tlie world and posterity must contemplate with admiration. The following passage we record 
from the Declaration” passed by this meeting, ** We fight for oiir laws and liberties, to defend the 
dearest hopes of oui children, to maintain the unspotted glory which we have inherited from our an- 
cestors, to guard from outrage and shame those whom nature has entrusted to our protection, to pre- 
serve tile honour and existence of the country that gave us birth, to fight for that constitution and 
system of society, wbicii is at once the noblest monument and the firmest bnlw’ark of civilization. 
W'e fight to presei've the wliole earth from the barbarous yoke of military despotism. Wn 
fight for the independence of all nations, even of those who are the most indifferent to our fate, 
or the most blindly jealous of our prosperity ! In so glorious a cause, in defence of these dearest and 
most sacred objects, we trust that the God of our fathers will inspire us with a valour which will be 
more Uian equal to the daring ferocity of those who are lured by the hope of plunder to fight the 
buttle of ambition.” 

I Early in this year the forts of Sansnie, Bejighur, and Catchouru, in the Douab, were subdued ; 
and about the middle of the year a general Mahratta war took place. In August the Commander in. 
Chief took the field by advancing from Cawnpore towards the Mahratta frontier. M. Perron’s army 
WAS encamped at a short distance from Allygurh. This position of the enemy was particularly advan- 
tageous. His front was completely covered by an extensive swamp, which in some quirts was not 
fordable; — his right was protected by the fort of Allygurh, and his left by some villages, occupied by 
parties of his troops. Perron’s force was estimated at about 15,000 horse, of which from 4000 to 5000 
were regular Cavaky. Th? British General having determined on turning the left flank of Perron’s 
force, formed Ids Cavalry into two lines, and advanced to the attack, supported by the Infantry in 
three and four lines, as tlie confined nature of the ground would adinit. Tlie excuMent front displayed 
by the British CUavalry, and th# determined countenance of the whole army, so completely overawed 
M. Perron and his troops, that they retreated with such rapidity as to preclude the possibility of 
charging them with any effect. This precipitate retreat, although at the moment a source of vexation 
and disappointment to (ien. Lake, was yet, in its consequences, eminently benefici.Tl to the British in- 
terests, as Perron’s military reputation received a shock from the events of this day, which It never 
recovered, and which was eventually the cause of the loss to him of the confidence of bis troops, the 
defection of many of liis best officers, and finally pf the disorganization and dispersion of the French 

I 2 
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September 4. The fortreim of AUygnrh, Bast Indies, carried by assault.* — 11. Battle of Delhi, the 
enemy defeated by tieut.«(Ten. Lake, and upwards of seventy pieces of ordnance captured. “ Tlic 
Teth regiment, led by Gapt. Boyce, and the whole of the Infantry line advanced to within one hun- 
dred paces of the enemy, without taking tSeir firelocks from their Moulders, when they fired a volley, 
and rushed oti with the bayonet, with a determination nothing could resist.” — Dispatch. The ser- 
vices of Major-Generals Ware and St. John ; ^olonels St. Ijcgerand Horsford,werc particularly nottettd 
by the Commander-In-Chief. British Corps engaged ; 27th Dragoons and 7flth Foot, and Native regi- 
ments. Europeans killed and wonnded 107 , Natives 288. Honorary standards were conferred on the 
corps engaged at Allygnrh and Delhi, “ in testimony of the peculiar honour acquiA^d by the army on 
those occasions.” In this action, fought on the plain opposite to Delhi, Gen. Lake’s force was under 
8000 firelocks, three weak regiments of Cavalry, and a small proportion of Artillery. The Goveriiqjp- 
General, on this occasion, observes, « The decisive victory gained in the battle of Jielhi, justifietl the 
firm confidence reposed by the Governor General-in-Council in the bravery, perseverance, and dis- 
cipline of the army, and in the skill. Judgment, active spirit, and invincible intrepidity of their 
trioiis Commamler.t The glory of that day is not surpassed by any recorded triumph of the British 
arms In India, and is attended by every circumstance calculated to elevate the fame of British valour, 
to illustrate tiie character of British liumanity, and to secure the stability of the British empire in the 
East.” — Gbnkual Ordkrs. — 13. The army crossed the Jumna, and took possession of Delhi, the 
capital of the Mogul Empire, when the dged and venerable Shah Alum % was relieved from the misery 
to wliich lie had been long exposed from Mahratta and h’reneh oppression. — 10, 20. The Dutch Sof- 
tlcinents of Surinam, Dcmerara, and Esscqiiibo, surrendered to tlie British.— -23. A detachment un- 
der the Hon. Major-Gen. Wellesley (now Duke of We*lllngton), defeated the army of Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, at Assaye. “ I cannot write in too strong terms of the conduct of the troops; they advanced 
in the best order, and with the greatest steadiness, under a most destructive fire, against a hotly of In- 
fantry, far superior in numliers, wlio appeared determined to contend with them to the last, and w'ho 
were driven from their guns only by the bayonet ; and notwithstanding the nniubi^rs of the enemy's 
Cavalry, and the repeated demonstrations «hey made of an^ntimtlc,.! to charge, tliey were kept at a 
distance by oii» Infancy.”-— D is i* a rt:H. British (’orps engaged ;itH'h Light Dragoons, 74th and T8tli 
Regiments, and Native Corps. Europeans and Natives killed, 428; wounded, 1138. The enemy lost 
1200 men killed in the field of batile, •* and their wounded are scattered in all parts of the country.” 
— Dispatch. Ninety-eight pieces of ordnance and seven stand ot colours were captured. i The 
Colony of Berbice surrenderetl to a force under Ineut.-Colonel R, Nicholson, Licnt.-Colouel 1st Bai- 
talion Royals. 

October 10. The city of Agra sei7.ed, and tlie force occupying the ravines under t||^> guns of the 
fortress defeated. The siege was immediately commenced witli vigour, and on tlie I8th the torlress of 
Agra II (the key of Hindoslau) surreiulereil to the British arms. A distribution of the prisie money 
captured in Agra, ainounliiig to twenty-four lacs of rojH'es, was iirunediatoly nfade lo the Irotips. — 12. 
The Nabob Shund.du‘re Behadar defeated 1>> a force under Colonel I'uwell at Kopsa. — 10. Bethani 
pore surrendered to a detacimient under Colonel Stevenson. — 16. Asseerghiir surreiKlered to ditto. 

November 1. Gen. Lake, with his Cavalry, came upon tlie euetay at Laswarree, whom he imine-^, 
diately charged and broke ; but owiiif, to the badness of the ground, and tlie enemy’s gnus being 


corps in India ; at the same tune that the reputation of the British troops, and of their siiiieriority, 
increased in the same proportion, in the opinion of the Native Powers, as that of Perron and his 
troops diminished. 

• Tins fort was so strongly fortified, that its reduction by regular approaches could not be looked for 
in less than six weeks, a loss of time which might have proved fatal to the success of the campaign. Its 
possession was indispensably necessary, as, if left in the hands x>f tiie enemy, it would have cut off the 
communication of the army with the Company’s provinces, whence the supplies were derived. The 
General therefore determined to attempt to carry this important place by a coup-de-main. The three 
gates were successively blown open by a 12-poander, and after a gfillarit resistance from tlie garrison, 
it was carried. Some tumbrils of treasure fell into the hands of the captors, and were divided on the 
spot, among the storming party, as the reward bravery. 

t With his usual activity and zeal, Gen. Lake led the troops into action, at the head of the 76th 
Regiment, and had a horse killed under lilm in the advance. 

X Titles conferred by the Emperor Shah Alluni on Gen. Lake, after the battle of Delhi ; Sum ^aum 
ul Dowlah (Sword of the Empire), Aslighah al Moolk (Bravest of the Country), Bahadoor Foiter Jung 
(Leader of Armies — Victorious in Battle), Khan Dowran Khan (The Valiant Lord of the Age). 

$ The victory of Assaye may very justly rank among the most brilliant which have ever been 
gained by British courage and skill. It was a victory obtained by a smidl number of British over an 
enemy infinitely superior in numbers, comprising |t least 10,000 regular k'fantry, formed, disciplined, 
and in part officered by Frenchmen, supported by one liundred pieces of cannon, served with consi- 
deriiblc science aq|i preejision, while iiMtles of Mahratta Cavalry, to the amount of 40,000, hovered 
around, ready to rush in upon aifd annihilate the little band if the .smallest disorder or mistake had 
taken place during the engagement. 

{] The capture of Agra secured a line of defence along the West bank of the Jnmna, and left the 
British army at liberty to attack Scindia’s remaining brigades. The pursuit accordingly commenced 
on theii^th Qct. but the distance the enemy had g.iined in advance, and tbe celerity of his movements 
soon Showed the little chance there was of overtaking him with the Infantry. Aware of the evils 
which would Tcsult if this* formidable body joined Jeswunt Rao Holkar, then in great force on the 
borders of the Jeypoor country, Gen. Lake pushed forward with the regular Cavalry to attack him. 

1 
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linked by diaiut in extended order, by which the Britidi Cavalry were much broken and impeded in 
their chargee, the advantage at liret obtained ponld not be folloimed up. Shordy alter tbe arrival of the 
Infantry/ the enemy was again attacked, and after a severl contest completely defeated.! £ighty-two 
pieces of cannon and forty^four stand of colours were taken, and a considerable portion of the eneiny^s 
Infantry either killed or made prisoners. The British loss was very considerable. The victory 
must, however, be principally attributed to the admiral^e skill, judgment, heroic valour, and intrepi> 
dity of the Cointuander-in-Cbief, Gen. Lake, whose magnanimous example, together with the recollec- 
tion of his achievsiuents at Coel, Allygurh, Delhi, and Agra, inspired general confidence and einula'- 
tion. In the morning, Gen. Lake led the charge of the Cavalry ; and in the afternoon conducted In 
m>rson, at the licad of the, rath feglment, all the different attacks on the enemy’s line, and on their 
reserve posted in and near the village of Molianlpoor. On this day two horses were killed under the 
Commander-in-Chief. The shot showered round him in every direction. In the midst of the danger 
and slaugliter which* surrounded him, he displayed not only the most resolute fortitude nud ardent 
valour, but the utmost degree of professional ability and knowledge, availing himself with admirable 
promptitude of every advantage presented by the enemy, and frustrating every effort of the enemy’s 
obstinacy and boldness. His masterly plans of attack, during the action, were carried into instantane- 
ous execution by his unrivalled personal activity ; and he appeared, with matchless courage and ala- 
crity, ill front of every principal charge, which he liad planned with eminent judgment and skill.’’-— 
GovKnNOR-(^l^^KRAl.’s NoTES. During the contest in forcing the enemy’s right, Major-Gen. 
Warre had his head carried off by a eannun-ball. He was a gallant othcer, and one whose loss I 
deeply lament.” — D isi'atch. The services Jf the following officers were particularly noticed In the 
Coinmander-in-Chief’s Dispatcii and (leneral Ordeis: Col. Vandeleur, (he fell mortaUy wounded. 

In him the service has lost a most valuable officer.”) Major Gen. St. John: Colonels Macau, Gor- 
don, McDonald, I H. Whito$; Majors (.rifliths, M'J-ajod, Gregory, and William Campbell; Captains 
Wade and llobertson; Lieut. Wallace, 27th Foot, Lieut. Duval, 19th Dragoons, Lieut. Dixon, 6th 
Native Cavalry. — 11. Scindia sent an Ambassador to Gen. Wellesley’s Camp, at laum, to propose 
a treaty of peace. — 23. A cessatloiCof arms agreed upon between Scindia the British force in 
the Deccan and Province of Guxerat, hut the conditions of the truce not fulfilled by Scindia. — 29. 
Gen. Wellesley defeats the enemy at Argaum. 

December 7. The divisions of (Jen. Wellesley’s army marched to the siege of Gawilghur, consi- 
dered to be one of the strongest fortresses in India. — 12. Batteries were erected.— 17. The fort 
stormed and carried. The iOtli Dragoons, 74th and Tttth British regiments, particularly distinguiriied 
tlieinsehikes in the brilliant operations of Gen. Wellesley’s force. — 2!i. A Treaty of Peace signed in the 
British Caiu*witli the Kajah of Berar, ami on tbe 30th with Scindia. 

N.B. In tills year the 25th Dragoons became the 22d ; the Scotch Brigade the 94th Foot ; tlie Rifle 
Corps the t)5rh Foot ; a.ltl the 2d Battalion .Wd Foot the »6tU Foot. 

OBITUARy, 1802. 

February 26. Brig.-Geii. Arthfir ('arter, Lieut. (Jolonel 20th Light Dragoons. 

March 1. fiieut.tien. Francis D’Oyly. — 11. Gen. Georg# Warde, (JoloneJ of the 4tli Dragoon 
Guards, aged 78. — 17. Gen. Henry Fletcher, t’olonel 35th Foot. 

Apiil (i. Col. Moiitgouieiy,|| late ol inli Foot. 

June 7. Ma)or-(h n. George Cniiningharn, late of the Scotch Brigade. 

July 3. Brlg.'Gen. Ricliaid Smith, East India Company's Service, and fonnerly M.P. for 
Weiidover. — 27. G«‘n. .I.inus Inglis Hamilton, Colonel ot the ‘Jlst Foot. 

August 8. Major-Gen. F. Halkel, Scotch Biigade. — 16. Major-tJen. Sir John BraUiwaitc,1} 
Bart. East India Company’s Seiviee, aged 04, 

October 19. At fiarbadoes, Gen. Willi.iiu Gnnlield, Conunander ol the Troops In the Leeward 
Islands. 

November 1. Major-Gen. Wai^e, killed at the battle of Laswarree. Col. Vandeleitr, ditto. — 20. 
Gen. Benjamin Gordon, Lieut.-Colonel 48th Foot. 


* They reached the scene of action about noon, and having marched twenty-five miles, were allowed 
a short interval to bathe and refresh llicmselvcs. 

t This battle was decisive, as it closed the campaign in that part of India, by the defeat, capture, 
and dispersion of all tiie corps and field equipments in the service of Scindia, in Hindostan* 

t Afterwards Lieut.-Gen. and K.C.B. 

$ Late Major-Gen. and K.C.B. 

II Col. Montgomery fell in a duel with Capt. Macnamara, R.N. arising out of a quarrel in Hyde 
Park, on a trivial subject. lAe Lient.-Col. was a remarkably handsome man, and had fought bravely 
in tbe service of his country. In tlie Dutch expedition, the Russians being pul to flight, his reginaent 
was thrown into confusion, and retreated, in consequence of the Rjssians Mlling^^^ack upon them : 
at this time a drummer was killeif, when Montgomery took up the drum, beating it to rally his men, 
lie himself standing alone ; he did rally them, and at their head rendered esseutlm service. On seve- 
ral occasions in Egypt and Malta, lie distinguished himself by his courage and spirit. He was son of 
Sir Robert Montgomery. 

H He had but lately returned from the coast of Coromandel, where he long held the cbiercotfcmand. 
When roMring from this distinguished station, the general and field officers of ^he army requested him 
to accept the record of their esteem, affection, and respect, in a valuable service of plate, which they 
presented to him. 
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Service Troops 
or Companies. 

t 

Reserve 

Companies. 

Year of 
going on 
Foreign 

Service. 

» 

Year of 
returning 
from Fo- 
reign Ser- 
vice. 

Whence 

returned. 

# 

IstLife-gds. 

Regent’s Park 

... 




1816^ 

France 

2d do. . • 

Hyde Park 

. . . 


. 

, 

1816 

Ditto 

Royal Horse- 








guards 

Windsor 





1816 

Ditto 

1st Drag.-gds. 

Cahir . . 




, , 

1816 

Ditto 

2d do . . 

Manchester . 





1818 

Ditto 

3d do . . 

Exeter . . 




. , 

1814 

Spain 

4th do . . 

Edinburgh . 


... 


, 

1813 

Portugal 

5th do . . 

Coventry 




, 

1814 

Spain 

6th do . . 

Cork . . 





1808 

Buenos Ay. 

7th do . . 

Ipswich 





1799 

Holland 

1st Dragoons 

Norwich 




. . 

1814 

Spain 

2d do . . 

Dorchester . 




, 

1816 

France 

3d do . . 

.York . . 




r . 

1818 

France 

4th do . . 

Bombay 




1822 



6th do • . 

Dublin . . 





1816 

France 

7th Light Drag. 

Dundalk 




, , 

1818 

France 

8th do . • 

Longford 




, 

1823 

Bengal 

9th do . . 

Hounslow . 




, , 

1813 

Portucal 

10th do . . 

Leeds . . 





1828 

/(irtugal 

11th do . • 

Bengal . . 




1819 



12th do . . 

Dublin . . 

* • • 



. , 

1828 

Portugal 

13th do . • 

Madras . • 




1819 



14th do . . 

Brighton 




. , 

1814 

Spain 

15th do . . 

Nottingham 




« # 

1816 

France i; 

16th do . . 

'Bengal . . ’ 




1822 



17th do . . 

Newbridge . 




, 

1823 

Bombay 

Rl.Wag. Train 

Croydon 




Detachm 

ents vario 

us periods 

Gr. Gds.lstbat. 

W indsor 




. 

1828 

Portugal 

2d bat. 

Westminster 





1818 

France 

3d bat. 

Tower . 





1818 

France 

Coldst. 1st bat. 

Dublin 





1814 

France 

2d bat. 

Khightsbridge 




, 

1818 

France 

3d ditto 1st bat. 

King’s Mews 





1814 

France 

2d bat. 

Portman Street 




.. • 

1828 

Portugal 

1st Foot, 1st bat. 

Trinidad 

Fort George 


1826 



2d bat. 

Madras* 

Tilbury Fort 


1807 



2d do . . 

Bombay 

Chatham 

, 


1825 



3d do . . 

Bengal . . 

Tilbury Fort 


1823 



4th do . . 

Newry . . 

. . . 

. 



1828 

Portugal 

5th do . . 

Galway . . 

. . . 

. 


, 

1826 

Dominica 

6th d^ . . 

Bombay 

Chatham 



1821 



7th do . . 

Malta . . 

Hull . 

. 


1825 



8th do . . 

Dublint . . 

. . . 

. 


. , 

1824 

Cephalonia 

9th do . . 

Belfast . . 

5 . 

, 


f 

' 1827 

Irinidad 

10th do . j 

Zante . . 

K insale 



1*826 



1 1th do . . 

tJorfu *. . 

Portsmouth 


1826 



12th do . . 

Gibraltar . 

Londonderry 


1823 



13th do . . 

Bengal . . 

Chatham 

, 


1822 



14th do . * 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . 

• 


1807 




Ordered to the Cape of Good Hope, 
t Ordered to Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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Regiments and 
Corps. 



Service Troops 
or Companies. 

Reserve | 
Companies. 

« 

Year of 
going on 
Foreign 
Service. 

Year of 
returning 
from Fo- 
reign Ser- 
vice. 

Whence 

returned. 

15th Foot 

• 

Quebec . . 

Castlebar . . 

1827 



16th do . 


Bengal . 

Chatham . « 

1819 



♦17th do , 


Chatham * . 


, 

1823 

Bengal 

18th do . 


Corfu . . 

Plymouth . . 

1821 



19th do . 


Grenada 

Portsmouth . 

1826 



20th do . 


Bombay 

Chatham * . 

1819 



21st do . 


Kilkenny 


, , 

1827 

St.Vincents. 

22d do . 


Jamaica 

Portsmouth 

1826 



23d do . 


Gibraltar 

Brecon . . 

1823 



24th do . 


Quebec . 

Carlisle . . 

1829 



25th do . 


Demerara . 

Edinburgh 

1826 



26th do . 


Madras . 

Chatham . 

1828 



27th do . 


Barbadoes . 

Jersey . . . 

1819 



28th do . 


Buttevant 


, , 

1829 

Corfu 

29th do . 


Mauritius . 

Plymouth . . 

1826 



30th do . 


Gosport . . 


, 

1829 

Madras 

31st do . 


Bengal . 

Chatham . . 

1825 



32d do . 


Boyle . . 


. 

• 1825 

Corfu 

33d do . 


Jamaica 

Burnley . . 

1822 



34th do . 


Halifax, N. S. 

Naas . . . 

1829 



35th do . 


Barbadoes . 

Jersey . . . 

1820 



36th do . 


Fermoy 


. • 

1826 

Corfu 

37tUdo . 


Enniskillen 


. , 

1825 

Quebec 

38th do^ 


Bengal . . 

Chatham . . 

1818 



39th do . 


N. S. Wales 

Harwich . . 

1827 



40th do . 


Bombay 

Chatham . • 

1824 



41st do . 


Madras . 

Chatham . • 

1822 



42d do . 


Gibraltar . 

Perth . . . 

1823 



43(1 do . 


Gibraltar* . 

Ilevonport 

1825 



44th do . 


Bengal . . 

Chatham . . 

• 1822 



45th do . 


Madras . . 

Chatham . . 

1819 



46th do . 


Madras . 

Chatham . 

1813 



47th do . 


Portsmouth 



• 

1829 

Bengal 

48th do . 


Madras . 

Chatham . . 

1817 



49th do . 


Bengal . 

Upnor Castle . 

1822 



50th do . 


Blackburne 




1827 

Jamaica 

51st do . 


Corfu 

Portsmouth . 

1821 



52d do . 


Halifax, N. S. 

Portsmouth 

1823 



53d do . 


Gibraltar ^ . 

Chester . . 

1829 



54th do . 


Madras . . 

Chatham . . 

1819 

1 


55th do . 


Madras . . 

Chatham . . 

1821 



56th do . 


Limerick 


. . 

1826 

Mauritius 

57th do . 


Madras 

Chatham . . 

1825 



58th do . 


Ceylon . . 

Drogheda . . 

1828 1 



59th do . 


Weedon 


, . 

1829 

Bengal 

60th do 1st bat. 

Idmerick* . 


, 

1828 

Portugal 

2d bat. 

Isle of Wight 


. . 

1829 

Berbice 

61st do . 


Ceylon . . 

Ballinrobe 

1828 



62d do . 


Chatham 

. . 

, 

1823 

Halifax, N.S 

63d do • 


N. S. Wales 

Chatliam . . 

1829 



64th do • 


Dublin , . . 



. .» . 

•1828» 

Gibraltar 

65th do . 


Berbice . 

Spike Island . 

1829 



66th do . 


Quebec . . 

Boyle . . . 

1827 



67th do . 


Mullingar . 



. . 

1826 

Bombay 

68th do . 

• 


Athlone 


• • 

1829 

Canada 


* Under orders for Gibraltar. 
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Year of 

Year Of 

Whence 

Regiments and 

Service Troops 

1 Reserve 

going on 
Foreign 

returning 

Corps. 

or Companies* 

Companies. 

fromFo- 

.returned. 

• 

f 

Sei*vice. 

reign Ser- 



vice. 


69th Foot . 

Dublin . . 




1826* 

Madras 

70th do . . 

Templemore 

. . • . 


, , 

1827 

Canada 

7 1st do • • 

Kingston . 

Edinburgh 


1824 


• 

72d do « . 

Cape . . 

Paisley 


1828 



73d do . . 

Msdta • • 

Plymouth . 


1827 

i 


74th do . . 

Cork . . 

- . . 



1829 

Bermuda 

75th do 0 . 

Cape . . 

Sheerness. 


1830 



76th do . - 

Dublin . . 




1827 

Canada 

77th do . . 

Jamaica 

Clonmel . 


1824 



78th do . . 

Ceylon . . 

Aberdeen . 


1826 



79th do , . 

Montreal 

Stirling 


1825 



80th do . . 

Corfu . . 

Sunderland, 


1820 



81st do . . 

Bermuda 

Guernsey . 


1821 



82d do . . 

Mauritius . 

Tynemouth 


1819 



83d do . . 

Glasgow 

.... 



1829 

Ceylon 

84th do . . 

Jamaica 

Kinsale 


1827 



85th do . . 

Malta . . 

Devonport 


1821 



86th do . . 

Barbadoes . 

Uralee . 


1826 



87th do . 

^Manchester . 

.... 



1827 

Bengal 

88th do . . 

Ccphalonia . 

Landguard Ft. 

1825 



89th do . . 

Madras . . 

Chatham . 

. 

1807 



90th do . . 

Corfu . . 

Ft. Cumberland 

1820 



91st do . . 

Jamaica 

Berwick . 


1822 



92d do . . 

Kilkenny . 

• . • • 


, , 

1827 

J%’inaica 

93d do . . 

St. Lucia . 

Stockport . 


1823 



94th do . . 

Gibraltar 

I’lymouth . 


1824 

r 


95th do • * 

Corfu . . 

Guernsey . 


1824 



96th do . . 

Halifax N. S. 

Plymouth , 


1824 



97th do , . 

Ceylon . . 

Waterford . 


1825 



98th do . . 

Cape , . • 

Devon^rt 


1826 



99th do . . 

Mauritius . 

Clare Castle 


1825 



Ride B. 1st bat. 

Halifax, N. S. 

Dover . 


1825 



2d bat. 

Malta . . 

Dover . . 


1826 



Rl. Staff Coips 

Hythe , . 

• • • • 


Detach m 

ents vario 

us periods. 

Ist West India 







Regiment 

Trinidad 






2d ditto . . 

N , Providence 






Ceylon Rifle 







Regiment . 

C’eylon . . 






Cape Mounted 







Riflemen 

Cape . . 






Royal African 




cr 

p 



Colon. Corps 

Sierra T.eone 



\ ^ 1 



Rl. Newfound- 




) 3 



land Veteran 




' M 



Company 

Newfoundland 



"C' 



Rl. New South 







Wales Vet. 







Company 

N. S. Wales 




fi 


Royal Malta 







Fencibles « 

Malta .« . 
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HILITART PROMOTIONS, tic. 
rnou HAT M TO JONB 19. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, June 3. 

LONDON GAZSTTE, lUNB 4. 

Corps Of Royal Engineer^— Capt. John Mark 
Frederick Smithy to be Licnt.-Col. vice Smart, 
ret.; Sec.-Capt. John William Pringle, to be 
Capt. vice Smith, prom. ; First- Lieut. Henry 
Ronvland Brandreth, to be Scc.-Capt. vice Prin- 
gle, prom.; Sec.-Lieut. Sidney Herbert Knocker, 
to be First.ELieut. vice Brandreth, prom. 

HI. Regt. Art.*— Sec.-Lieiit. Augustas Henry 
Frazer, to be First- Lieut, vice Thomas Uvedale 
Walker, res. ; Sec.-Lieut. Thomas George Marlay, 
to be First-Lieut. vice Dawson, dec. ^ 

Ordnance Medici Depart. — Sec. Ass.-Surg. 
Henry John Lucas, M.D. to be First Ass.-Surg, 
vice Chisholm, placed on li. p. ; Anthony Patrick 
Mahon, gent, to be Sec. Ass.-Surg. ; James Ed- 
ward Thomas Parratt, gent, to be Sec. Ass.-Surg. 

WAR-OFFICE, June 8. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 8. 

3d Regt. Dr. Gtls. — Lieut. William Henry 
Warrington, to be Capt. by p. vice Clements, 
who ret. ; Cor. Frederick John Woodley Colling- 
wooill, 4i be Lieut, by p. vice Warrington ; 
Charles Kelson, gent, to be Cor. by p. vice Col- 
ling wood. , 

4th Dr. Ods.— Lieut. Geoi-ge Wynell Mayow, 
to be Adjt. vice Story, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only. 

2d Regt. of Drs. — Cor. Francis Charles Fordc, 
to be Lieut, vice Carnegie, prom. ; George Gor- 
don, gent, to be Cor. by p. vice Forde, 

4th Regt. of Light Drs. --(-or. Edward Scott, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Weston, prom. ; Bryan 
Higgins Blake, gent, to be Cor. by p. vice Scott. 

16th Light Drs. — Capt. Arthui Cliarles Lowe, 
from the h. p. to be Capt. vice William Harris, 
who ex. rec. diff. ; Cor. George O'Halloran 
Gavin, to be Lieut, without p. vice Simpson, who 
ret. 

1st or Gren. Regt. Ft. Gd|.— Qr.-mas Serjt. 
John Lilley, to be Qr.-mas. vice Robert Col- 
quhoiiii, who ret. upon full pay. 

1st Regt. Foot. — — Humphreys, gent, to be 
Ens. without p. vice Cathrow, dec. 

3d Foot.— Lieut. Patrick Mackie, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Blair, who ret. ; Ens. John Whittam, 
from the 31st Foot, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Mackie ; Ens. WiUiam White, to be Adjt. vice 
Mackie. 

6th Ditto. — Lient. Geo^e Foreman Morden, to 
be Capt. by p. vice Galwey, who ret.; Ens. Johli 
Belshes Home, to be Lieut, by p. vice Morden ; 
jPrederick Bristow, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
Home, 

7th DiUo.— Ens. Henry St. John Mildmay, 
ffom loth Regt. to be Lieut, by p. vice Lord 
JBdward Thyniie, who ret. 

loth Ditto.— Capt. Lewis Shetlden, from k. p. 
to be’Capt. vice Edward St. John Mildmay, who 


ex. rec. diff. ; Edward Richard White^ gent, to 
be Ens. by p. vice Mildmay, prom, in 7tfa Regt. 

16tb Foot. — Ens. William Whitaker, to be 
Lient. without p. vice Alexander, dec.; Ens. 
Francis William Muudy, from 47th Foot, to be 
Ens. vice Whitaker. 

20th Foot.— Ens. Eugene Brock, to be Ueiit. 
by p. vice Rac, who ret. ; Norman Laing Preii- 
dergast, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Brock. 

2l8t Ditto.— Lieut. Arthur Wlghtman, from 
49th Regt. to be First-Ideut. vice William John- 
ston, who ex. 

31»t Ditto. — Brev. Lieut.-Col. William Henry 
Sewell, from 49th Foot, to be M^or, vice Tovey, 
prom, in the 48th Regt.; Ens. Robert Norman, 
to be Lieut, without p. vice Vallancey, dec.; 
William Fortune, gent, to be Ens. by p, vice 
Whittam, prom, in the 3d Foot. 

34th Ditto. — Ass.-Surg. Thomas Brisbane, M.D. 
from the 74th Regt. to be Ass.-Surg. • 

30th Ditto.— John Pratt, gent, to be Ens. by p. 
vice Hay, prom, in the Otrtli Regt. 

3nh Ditto. — Ens. Brook John Knight, to be 
Lieut, without p. vice Moses, dec. ; William Clay, 
gent, to be Ens. vice Knight. 

41st Ditto.— Thomas Warcup Kirkbride, gent, 
to be Ens. without p. vice Bayley, whose app. 
has not taken place. 

48th Ditto. — Major James Dunbar Tovey, from 
31st Foot, to be LieuU.Col. without p. vice Taylor, 
dec. 

49th Ditto. — Lieut. William Johnston, from 
21st Regt. to be Lieut, vice Wlghtman, who exc. 

53d Ditto. — Ens. William O'Brien, from 83d 
Regt. to be Lieut, by p. vice Currie, who ret. 

5.5th Ditto. — Ens, William Fenton Wake, to 
be LiJut. by p. vice Peck, prom. ; Melville Gore 
Matson, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Wake, 

58lb Ditto.— Alexander Douglas Mackenzie, 
gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Thompson, who ret. 

60th Ditto,— Capt. Edward Bagot, from 62d 
Regt. to be Capt. vice Hon. George XJptoii, who 
ex. ; Lieut. Francis Walsh Small, from HI. New- 
foundland Veteran Companies, to be First-Lieut. 
vice Furst, prom. ; Ensign Henry Cranston Hay, 
from 36lh Regt. to bo First-Lieut. without p. vice 
Bruere, who ret. 

62fl Ditto. — To be Capts. — Brev. Major James 
Travers, from h. p. of the Rifle Biigade, vice 
David Burges, who exc. ; CapU Hon, Deorge 
Upton, from 60th Regt. vice Ba|[^who exc. 

64th Ditto. — Thomas W. Douglas Wlttan, gent, 
to be Ens. by p, vice Western, prom. 

66th Ditto. — Ens. Robert Thomas Healey, to 
be Lieut, ^jy p. vice Beckham, pr»m. in 1st West 
India RegL ; Thomas Burke, gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Healey. 

71st Ditto.— Ralph Bernal, gent, to be Ens, by 
p. vice Fownes, prom. 

76th DlttoJ^-Capt.'* John TJlarke, to be Major, 
by p. vice Lane, prom.; Lieut. Henry Edward 
Hoare to be Capt, by p. vice Clarke ; Ens. Ro- 
bert Lloyd, to be Lieut, by p. vice Hoare ; Tho 
mas William Fountaine, gent, to be ^Ens. by p, 
vice Lloyd. 

83d Ditto. — Lieut. Henry Caulfield, to be Capt. 
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by p. vlc« Burgess, wha ret, ; Bus. Edward De 
Visiue, to be Ueat, by p. vice Caulfield ; Henry 
Murray Scott, gent, to be Ens. by p. w*ce 
O’Brien, prom, in the 53d Regt. ; James Clerk, 
gent, to be Bus. by p. vice De Visme. 

S5th Foot. — Capt. Norman Wigbtwick, from* 
h. p. 40tb Regt. to be Capt. vice Matthew Fors- 
ter, who exc. 

87th Ditto.^Sec.-Lieut. and Adjt. Charles 
Graves, to have the rank of First-Lieul. 

88th Ditto — William Henry Asharst, gent, to 
be Ens. by p. vice Cfacarnley, wlio ret. 

89th Ditto.— -Lieut. Aylmer Dowdall, to be 
Capt. without p. vice Stewart, dec. 

92d Ditto. — Capt, Philip Bas.s, from h. p. of 
87tb Regt. to be Capt. vice John Davern, who 
exc. 

Rifle Brigade.-— Arthur Stewart, gent, to be 
Sec.-Lieut. by p. vice Eaton, prom. 

Ist West India Regt.— Lieut. Thomas Beckham, 
from 66th Regt. to be Capt. by p. vice Ashe, who 
ret. 

Unattached. — ^To be Licut.-Col. of Inf. by p. — 
Major Abraliam Lane, from 76th Regt. 

To be Capts. of Inf. by p.— Lieut. John James 
Peck, from 55th Regt.; Lieut. John Carnegie, 
from 2d Light Drs. 

To be Liciits. of Inf. by*l). — Sec.-Lieut. Richard 
Jefferson Eaton, from the Rifle Biigade; Ens 
Maximilian Janies Western, from the 64tli Regt,; 
Ena. Edward Curtis Fownes, from fist Regt. 

Memorandum. — The uiider-niuuiioned Lieut, 
actually serving upon full-pay in a Regt. of the 
Line, whose commission is dated in the year 1809, 
has accepted prom, upon h. p. according to the 
General Order of the 27th of Dec. 1826 : — 

To be Capt. of Inf. — Lieut. Matthew Furst, of 
the 60th Regt. 

The under mentioned officers have been allowed 
to rptire from the service, by the sale unatt. 
commissions 

Li«ut.-Col. Alexander Fraser, Rl. Engineers; 
Brev. Lieut.-Col. John Johnston Dunkiii, Capt. 
h. p. 18th Foot ; Paymas. Marshall M’Dermott, 
8th Foot; Lieut. Patrick Thomas, h. p. York 
Light Inf. Volunteers ; Lieut. Joseph Clarke, h.p 
76th Foot; Lieut. Alexander Garrett, h. p. 49th 
Foot. 

Memoranda. — ^The date of Lieut. George Cuth- 
bert Marshall’s commission in Slsl Regt. has been 
altered to Slst Jan. 1829. 

The commissions of Ens. Octavius G. Perrot, of 
26th Foot, and Richanl Henry Strong, of 30tk 
Regt. have been dated 23d Jan .1829, and not 17th 
April, as previously stated. 

West Suffolk* Mil. — ^The Right Hon. Henry 
Pltzroy Earl of Euston, to be Col. vice Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, Bart. dec. 

East StiffolU^ Mil ^The Right Hor'. John Ed- 

ward Cornwallis Earl of Shadbrokc, to be Col. 
vice the Earl of Euston, app to the West Suffolk 

MiUtia. 

WAR Or.FICEpJv]VK,U. 

FRIUAV, JUNE 11. 

6th R«gt. Dr. Gds. — To be Capts. by p, — Lieut. 
William Porter, vice Scarlett, prom.; Lieut. 
Henry Riqhmqnd Jones, vice Brymer, who ret. 

To be Lieuts. by p.— Cor. Frederick Quaylc 


Turner, vice Porter ; Cor. Francis Brown, vice 
Jones. 

To be Cornets, by p.— William Ingllby Camp- 
bell, gent, vice Turner; Jamea Johnston, gent 
vice Brown. 

7th Dr. Gds.— Ms^or Alexander Kennedy Clerk, 
to be Lieut.-Col. by p. vice Hanceix, who ret ; 
Capt. John Gowdie, to be Major, by p. vice 
Clark; Lieut. John Bolton, to be Capt. by p. vice 
Gowdie ; Cor. Thomas Le Marchant, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Bolton ;^Sec.-Lieut. George Augustas 
Frederick Cunynghame, from 87th Foot, to be 
Cor. by p. vice Le Marchant. , 

4th Regt. Light Drs.— Lieut. Richard Francis 
Poore, from 5lh Foot, to be Lieut, vice Ciimber- 
Icgc, who exc. ; George Maude, gent, to be Cor. 
by p. vice Ellis, prom. 

14th Light Drs. — Cor. Charles John Griffiths, 
to be Lieiit. by p. vice Maxwell, prom. ; Robert 
Alexander Lockhart, gent, to be Cor. by p. vice 
Griffith!'. 

15th Light Drs. — Cor. Ja^es Salinond, to be 
Adjt. vice Blyth, who fes. the Adjutancy only. 

Ist or Gr. Regt. of Foot Gds. — ^To be Lieuts. 
and Capts. — Ens. and Lieut. George Augustus 
Frederick Voustoun, by p. vice John Thomas 
Pciceval, who ret.; Lieut, and Adjt. Arthur Wel- 
lesley Torrens, to have the rank. 

To be Ens. and Lieuts. by p.— George Camp- 
bell, gent, vice Houstoun; Ens. Edward Birch 
Reynardson, from 68th Foot, vice Ongley, who 
ret. 

Coldstream Regt. Foot Gds. — Frederick ,Hal- 
ketl, gent, to be Ens. and Lieut, by p.*»kce Lord 
Montagu W. Graham, prom. 

Ist Regt. Foot.— Capt. Ji^in Thomas Evans, 
from h. p. to be Capt. vice James Vernon Fletcher, 
who exc. rec. dift’. ; Frederick Nicholson, gent, to 
be Ens. without p. vice Denhame, prom, in 55th 
Foot. 

3d Foot — Lieut. Marcus Barr, to be Capt. by 
p. vice Courtaync, who ret. 

5rh Ditto.— Lieut. Clelaiid Cumberlcgc, from 
4th Light Drs. to be Lieut, vice Poore, who exc. 

8th Ditto.— Henry Lomax, gent, to be Ens. 
without 1* vice Clark, prom, in 62d Foot. 

9lh Ditto.— Lieut. Henry Bathurst, to be Capt. 
by p. vice St. John, who ret. ; Ens. Harry Heron, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Bathurst ; John Hosken, 
gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Heron. 

lOtli Ditto. — Septimus Barty Whitmore Wyn- 
yard, gent, to be Ens. without p. vice Stonyman, 
prom, in 62d Foot. 

13ih Ditto.— Ens. James KeaUng, from 83d 
Foot, to be Lieut, without p. vice Krefling, app. 
to 55lh Foot. 

20ih Ditto.— To be Lieuts. — Ens. Henry Craw- 
Icy, without p, vice Berguer, dec. ; Ens. Charles 
William Combe, from 26th Foot, by p. vice Clin- 
ton, who ret. 

To be Ens. without p.— Charles Thomas King, 
gent, vice Cooke, prom, in 62d Foot. 

28th Ditto. — Lieut. William Russell, from the 
Cape Mounted Rifl»*men, to be Lieut, vice Robert 
Wynne Playford, who ret. upon h. p. Royal 
African Corps. 

29tb Ditto. — Capt. Thomas Biggs, from b. p. to 
be Capt. vice Broderick, dec.; Ena. and Adit. 
Morgan Morgan, to have the rank of Lieut, 
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30th Foot,-- ^Lieut, Charlea Wynne Barrow, to 
be Capt. by p. vice Carden, who ret. ; Eni. Henry 
Jenkins Pogson, to be Lient. by p. vice Barrow ( 
Herbert Mansel, gent to be Ens. by p. vice Pog- 
son. 

aist Dttto.~-Gent. Cadet Robert T. Eager, from 
HI. MU. Col. to be Ens. without p. vice INormao, 
prom. • 

30d Ditto.— Lieut. Thomas C. Crawford, to be 
j Capt by p. vice Drury, whc| ret. ; Ens. Henry 
Vaugh.in Brooke, to be Lient. by p. vice Craw- 
ford ; Samuel Baker Hayes, gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Brooke. • 

34th Ditto. — Ass.'Surg. Robert Rankcn, from 
74th Foot, to be surg. vice Faririaii, dec. 

3tlth Ditto. — Ens. John Hamilton Stewart, from 
h. p. Rl, African Corps, to be Ens. vice John 
Lewis Conigau, whose app. has not taken place. 

40th Ditto. — George Mathias White, gent, to be 
Ens. without p. vice Barrel!, prom, in 55th Foot. 

44th Ditto. — Lieut.-Col. Hon. Henry Cecil 
Lowther, from h. p. I'lth ^\)ot, to be Lietit.-Col. 
vice Robert Macdonall, who ext. 

46lh Ditto. — Capt. Robert Alexander Andrews, 
from h. p. to be Capt. vice Alexander Cnppage, 
who exc. rec. dift'. • 

47th Ditto. — Capt. George Forster Sadleir, to 
be Major, by p. vice Backhouse, who ret. ; Lieut. 
John Gordon, to be Capt. by p. vice Sadleir; 
Ens. Francis C. Fyers, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Gordon ; John Sutton, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
Fyers. 

4Jlh ,^itto. — Lieut.-Col. James Holmes Scho- 
edde, from h. p. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Tovey, 
app. to 6‘Jd Foot. 

40th Ditto. — Ca|h. Thomas Smith, from h. p. 
to be Capt. vice Sewell, piom. in 31st Foot. 

50th Ditto. — Robert Ross, gent, to be Ens. 
without p. vice Lyster, prom.Jn 62d Foot. 

53d Ditto. — Capt. Richanl Frederick Hill, to 
be Major, by p. vice Cuppaidge, who ret.; Lient. 
Thomas Carnegy, to be Capt. by p. vice Hill ; 
Ens. Charles Edward Dawson Warren, to oe 
Lieut. b> p. vice Carnegy; Wellington Stewait, 
gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Warren. 

64th Ditto. — Capt. Charles George Fairfield, 
from h. p. to be Capt. vice Alfred Lord Harley, 
who exc. 

65tli Ditto. — Major Sanmarez Brock, to be 
Lieut.-CoI. without p. ; Capt. Thomas William 
Nicholson, to be Major, vice tfrock ; Lieut. Neil 
Sinclair, to be Capt. vice Nicholson. 

To be Lieuts. — Lieut. Thomas Rose, from b. p. 
Otb Foot; Lieut. Peter Quin, from h. p. 2l8t 
Foot; Lieut. William Krefting, from I3th Foot; 
Ens. John Waller Poe ; Ens. Augustus Henry 
Chaproiiiere ; Ens. Francis Boyd, from the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen ; Ens. James Fleming Den- 
hame, from 1st Foot; Ens. W'illiam Thomas Col- 
man, from 80th Foot; Ens. Frederick William 
Edward Barrell, from ftOth Foot; Eiis. Henyy 
Nixon, from 66th Foot; Ens. Horatio Fenwick, 
from 77th Foot, vice Sinclair. 

To be Ens. — William Alexander Poppleton, 
gent, vice Poe ; Peter Lawrence Campbell, gent, 
vice Chapronicre. 

To be Adjl. — Lieut. Mackenzie Wilson, vice 
Goodall, who res. the Adjutaucy only. 

57th Ditto. — Henry Gahan, gent, to be fins, 
without p. vice Butler, prom, in 62d Foot. 


58th Foot. — WlUiam Houitoun CoUins, gent, 
to be Ena. without p. vice Cruice, prom, in fiad 
Ftna. 

60th Ditto. — Lieut. Richard Jefferaoti Eaton, 
from h. p. to be Firat-Lieot. vice Francla Walsh 
Small, who exc. rec. diff. 

62d Ditto. — Lieat.-Col. Jamca Dnubar Tovey, 
from 48th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. without p. ; 
Lieut. Alexander Macdonald, to be Capt. by p. 
vice Travers, who ret. 

To be Lieuta — Ena. Frederick Edward Cor- 
field, by p, vice Macdonald ; Lient. Thomas 
Price, from h. p. 19th Foot ; Lieut. Tliomas AbeU, 
from 2d West India Regt. ; Ens. Robert R. Wil- 
liamson; Ens. John Butler, from 57th Foot; Ens. 
Charles Cooke, from 20th Foot ; Ens. Edwanl 
Hamilton Finney, from 06th Foot; Ens. Charlea 
Clark, from 8th Foot ; Ens. Arthur CPNeil Lyster, 
from 50th Foot; Ens. Robert Honyman, from 
loth Foot; Ens. Edmund John Cruice, from 58th 
Foot. 

To be Ens. — Henry Robert Moore, gent, vice 
Williamson, prom. 

64th Ditto. — To pe Lieuts. — Lient. Maximilian 
James Western, from h. p. vice Charles Stuart 
Barker, who exc. ; Lieut. Edward Curtis Fownes, 
from h. p. vice Maurice Fitzgerald, who exc. 
rec. dilF. * 

06th Ditto. — William Hemphill, gent, to be 
Ens. without p. vice Nixon, prom, in 56th Foot. 

67tih. Ditto. — Capt. Richard Blunt, from h. p. 
to be Capt. vice Robert Grant, who exc. rcc. diff. 

68th Ditto. — Lieut. Richardson William Huey, 
to be Capt. by p. vice William Smyth, who ret. ; 
Ens. Joseph North, to be Lient. by p. vice Huey ; 
James Benners I’arkinson, gent, to be Ens. by p. 
vice llbrth ; William 0. Harris, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Reynardson, app. to the Ist or Grcn. 
Foot Gds. 

60il^ Foot. — Lieut. Samuel Ives Sutton, to be 
Capt. by p. vice Blacliford, who ret. ; Ens. Henry 
Crawford Halifax, to be Lieut, by p. vice Sutton ; 
St. John Mnndell, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
Halifa:|i:. 

73d Ditto. — Capt. Adolphus Latimer Widdring- 
ton, from h. p. to be Capt. vice Richard Rollo 
Houghton, who exc. rec. diff, 

76th Ditto. — Lieut. Frederick Henry A. Forth, 
to be Capt. by p. vice M'Callum, who ret.; Ens. 
Alexander Vipond Ind, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Forth; William Brumcll, gent, to be Bus. by p. 
vice Ind. 

77th Ditto. — Henry Downc Griffith, gent, to 
be Ens. without p. vice Feuvrick, prom, in 55th 
Foot. 

80th Ditto. — Lieut. John Bowness, to be Capt. 
by p. vice RIaney, who ret. 

To be Lieuts. — Ens. Richard Thomson Hop- 
kin^ by vice Bownesa; Lieut. Thomas Thorn- 
ley, from h. p. 43d Foot, vice Francis Norris 
Toole, who exc. 

. To be Ens. — John Scully, gent, by p. vice Hop- 
kins; Char'lfs Robort Rai:^, gent, without p. vice 
Colman, prom, in 55th Foot. 

82d Ditto. — Ens. Henry Hyde, to be Lieut, by 
p. vice Campbell, who ret. ; James Gustavus 
Holmes, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Hyde. 

83d Ditto.— 'Edward D’Altoo/ gerx. to be Ens. 
without p. vice Keating, prom, in 13th Foot. 

85th Ditto. — Lieut. Herbert Edward Taylor, 
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to b« Cap>t. vice Wightwick* who ret.; Ens. 
Henry Sabine Browne^ to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Taylor ; Alexander Ramsay, gent, to be Eoaaby 
p. vice Browne. 

86th Foot. — Lieut. Henry Edmund De Burgh, 
Sidley, to be Capt. by p. vice Crawford, who‘ 
ret. ; l^a. William Johnson, to be lient. by p. 
vice Sidley; Robert Hedham Carlisle, gent, to 
be Ens. by p. vice Johnson. 

87th Ditto. — Francis Charles Joddrell, gent, to 
be Scc.'Lient. by p. vice Cunyngbame, app. to 
7th Dr. Gds. 

88th Ditto.— 'Lieut. David Soutar, to be Capt. 
without p, vice Hutton, dec. ; Ens. Peter Martyn, 
to be Lieut, vice Soutar ; Henry Loftus Herbert, 
gent, to be Ens. vice Martyn. 

89th Ditto. — Lient. Charles Scarlin Naylor, to 
he Adjt. vice Kenny, who res. the Adjutancy only. 

92d Ditto. — Lieut. William Prittie Ba>ly, to 
be Capt. by p. vice Bass, who ret. ; Capt. John 
lloutledgu Majendie, from h. p. to be Capt. vice 
Henry William Seymour Stewart, who exc. rec. 
did. ; Ens. Archibald Inglis Lockhart, to be Uent. 
by p. vice Bayly ; John Allan Carncgy, gent, to 
be Ens. by p. vice Lockhart. 

96th Ditto.— Henry Bruce Barclay, gent, to be 
Ens. without p. vice Finney, prom, in 6‘2d Foot. 

97th Ditto.— Ens. Adolfihus Frederick Morgan, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice SUcean, wlio ret. ; Alex* 
under Hope Pattison, gcut. to be Ens. by p. vice 
Morgan. 

09th Ditto. — Capt. Constantine Yeoman, from 
h. p. to be Capt. vice Nicholas Cohhurst, who 
oxc. red. did. 

2d West India Regt.— Ens. John Macfarlane, 
to be Lieut, without p. vice Abell, app. to 62d 
Foot. 

Ceylon Regt. — Lieut. Martiuus Conrady, to be 
Capt. without p. vice Van Kcinpen, dec.; Sec.- 
Licut. Francis Rowland Nash, to .be First-Lieut. 
vice Conrady ; Henry Smith, gent, to be* Scc.- 
Liciit. vice Nash. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen. — Lieut. John Match, 
am Isaac, from. h. p. Rl. African Corps, to be 
Lieut, vice Russell, app. to 28lii Foot ; John Ro- 
bert O’Reilly, gent, to be Eus. without p. vice 
Boyd, prom, in 55th Foot. 

Unattached. — Capt. James Yorke Scarlett, from 
6tli Dr. Gds. to be Major of Inf. by p. ; T,ient. 
W. Maxwell, from 14th Light Drs. to be Capt. of 
Inf. by p. 

The under-mentioned Lieut, actually serving 
upon full pay in a regt. of the line, whose com. 
is dated in the year 1809, has accepted prom, 
upon h. p. according to general order of 27tli Dec. 
1826:— 

To be Capl. of liif. — Lieut. John Waldi, from 
64tb Foot. 

Meinorandunit — ^The uu<ler-meution^fl ollicers 
have been allowed to retire from the service’, by 
the sale of unatt. coins. : — Major William King- 
dom Rains, h, p. unatt. ; Capt. Mattliew Farst, 
h. p. unatt. ^ j ^ 

TUjESJJAY, JONli 15. 

3d Regt. Dr. Gds. — Lieut. Clirislopher Tecs- 
dale, flrom h. p. to be Ldcot. vice Robert Haworth 
Peel, who ejfc. r,»c. diff. 

.0th Dr. Gets, — lieut. Francis Blake Knox, front 
88th Font, to be Liciit. vice Ricliard Bartliulouicw 
Martin, who ret. upon ti. p. rec. ditt 


6t]i Regt. Drs. — Lieut.'Col. Lord George Len- 
nox, from h. p. to be lAeut.-Col. paying diff. vice 
Keane, app. to 7th Light Drs. 

7lh Regt. Light Drs. — Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Keane, from 6th Drs. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Sir 
James John Fraser, Bart, who ret. upon h. p. rec. 
diff. 

16th Light Drs. — Cor. Henry Wardroper, to be 
lient. by p. vice Neale, prom.; William Wiliner, 
gent, to be Cor. by(^. vice Waidroper. 

1st or Gr. Regt. Foot Gds. — Capt. John Mar- 
quis of Titchfield, from h. p. Rl. West India Ran- 
gers, to be Lieut, and Capt. vit.c George Fitz- 
Roy, who exc. 

Coldstream Hogt. Foot Gds. — Brev. Major John 
Stepney Cowell, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. with- 
out p. vice Thomas Harrow, who rut. npon h. p. ; 
Ens. and Lieut. John Henry Pringle, to be Lieut, 
and Capt. by p. vice Cowell ; Hastings Dent, 
gent, to be Ens. and Lieut, by p. vice Pringle. 

3d IlMgt. Foot Gds. — Ens. and Lieut. Brownlow 
William Knox, to be Lieut, and Capt. by p. vice 
Ongley, who ret. ; Robert Douglas Willau, gent, 
to be Ens. and Lieut, by p. vice Knox. 

2d Regt. Foot. — Hosp -Ass. Robert Hope Al- 
ston Hunter^ to be Ass.-Siirg. vice Poole, dec. 

3d Foot. — Ens. Philip Grove Beers, from 29th 
Foot, to be Lient. by p. vice Barr, prom. 

9th Ditto. — Cordon William Ogilvie, gent, to 
be Ens. by p. vice Mylne, who ret.; John Wat- 
son Robinson, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Tees- 
dale, prom. 

12Ui Ditto. — Lieut. William Dunn, to be Alijt. 
vice Clarke, who res. the Adjutancy onl^.'’ 

17th Ditto. -Ass. Surg. William Newton, from 
h. p. 8lh Rl. Vet. Batt. to licSAss.-Surg. 

20th Ditto. — William Heron, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Crawley, prom. 

24lh Ditto. — Ass. Surg. John Lorimer, M.l). 
from h. p. 17th Ligiit Drs. to be Ass.-Surg. 

20th Ditto. — Ens. William Frederick Plntoff 
WiI.«ion, from 32d Foot, to be Ens. vice Combe, 
prom, in 20th Foot. 

29th Ditto. — John Owen Lucas, gent, to be 
Kiis. by p. vice Boyd, ])n>ui, in 54th Foot ; Ctiarles 
Robt'rt Storey, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Beers, 
piuiii. in 3d Foot. 

30th Ditto. — Capt. Robert Alexander Andrews, 
from 40th Foot, to be Capt. vice Roberts, who 
ret. ; John Moure, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
Lacy, who ret. * 

32d Ditto. — To be Lieuts. — Ens, Alexander 
Campbell, by p. vice Trevelyan, who ret. ; Lieut. 
Edwanl Osborne Broadley, froiuli. p. vice Charles 
Stacey ficazley, who exc. 

To be Eds. — Thomas Forsyth, gent, by p. vice 
Campbell ; John Francis Kempt, gent, without p. 
vice Wilson, app. to 20th Foot. 

35tii Ditto. •— Capt. Thomas Pophani, from h. p. 
to be Capt. vice Newiand Richard Tompkins, 
v^o exc. rec. diflf. r 

36th Ditto. — Lieut.-Col. Robert Nichle, from 
h. p. to be Lieut.-Cul. vice Charles Wyndham, 
who exc. f 

40th Ditto. — Hosp.-Ass. Arthur West, M.D. to 
be AB8.-Surg. vice Coleman dec. 

42d Ditto. — Capt. Ewen M’Pberson, from lu p. 
to be Capt. vice William Murray, who exc. red. 
diff. 

46lh Ditto. — Lieut. George Farwell, to be Cafrt. 
b> p. vice Andrews, ajip. to itOlh Fool ; Ens. 
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Nicholas OosseUii, to be Lit*iit. by p. vice Far- 
well; James Hall, gent, to be £ns. by p. vice 
GosselJn. 

47th Foot. — John Brice Blake, gent, to be Eiis. 
by p. vice Mttndy, app. to Iflth Foot. 

54th Ditto. — Uent. Frederick William John- 
son, to be Capt. by p. vice Fairfield, who ret. ; 
Ens. Uriah Boyd, from 20th Foot, to be Lieut, 
by' p. vice Jobifton ; Samuel Reed, gent, to be 
^8. without p. vice Calder, <^c. 

• 55th Ditto. — Ens, Edward CTy, to be Lieut, biy 
p. vice Rose, who ret. ; Frederick Joshua Dixon, 
gent, to be Ens. Ijy p. vice Foy, 

60th Ditto.— Sec.- Lieut. George Bulman, to be 
Adjt. vice Brailsford, who res. the Adjutancy only. 

62d Ditto. — Valentine Langmead Lewes, gent, 
to be Ens, by p. vice CorhoM, prom. 

64th Ditto. — Capt. John Walsh, from h. p. to 
be Capt. vice Parker, who ret. ; Lieut. George 
Ruddle, from h. p. 7t>th Foot, to be Lieut, vice 
Walsh, prom. 

68th Ditto. — Elis. /ViistiUtlicr Charles Flint, to 
be Lieut, by p. vice Mitchell, wlio ret. 

To be Ens. — William Harriott Hoe, gent, by p. 
vice Maclean, who ret.; George Hamilton, gent, 
by p. vice Flint. ^ 

75th Ditto. — Ass.-Surg. Frederick Goodwin, 
from h. p. 4lBt Foot, to be Ass.-Surg. 

Slst Ditto. — Ens. Brook Tayloi , to be Lieut, 
by p. vice De Visme, who ret.; William Henry 
(Jope, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Ta>lor. 

83d Ditto. — Capt. John Einalie, from li. p. to 
be C^t. vice Campbell, dec. 

HStn Ditto. — Lieut. Holroyd Fit/. William Way, 
from h. p. to be Lieut, paying ditf. vice Knox, 
app. to .5tli Dr Gds. ^ 

P.td Ditto. — Lieut. Tjeorge Pole, from Isl West 
India Kegt. to be I/ieut. vice .loliii Watt, who 
ret. upon h. p. Ist ^Vest Inil. Begf. 

95ih Ditto. — Lieut -Col. Tholfias William Bro- 
tlicrtou, from li. p. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Robert 
Anwyl, who exc. rec. difl'. 

DtHh Ditto. — Capt. George Moi daunt Dickens, 
from li. ]). to be Capt. vice Joint Mauiiing Mail- 
leiie, who exc. rcc. dill. 

Ist West India Hegt, — Lieut. Richard Straker 
Wickham, fiom h. p. of the Regt. to be Lieut, 
vice Pole, app. to 93d Foot, 

2(1 West India Regt. — <k*org(‘ Huglies Messiter, 
gent, to be Ens. without p. vice Clarke, dee. 

Uiiathched.— To be Lieut.-Col# of Inf. without 
p. — Brev. Lieut.-Col, George Falward Raitt, Dep. 
Adj.-Gen. to the troops serving'iu tlie Mediterra- 
nean. 

To be Capt. of Inf. by p. — Lieut. William 
Pa>ne Neale, from lOth Light Drs. 

To be Lieut, of Inf. by p. — Kits. Christopher 
Teesdale, from 91 h Foot. 

The under-mentioned Lieut, actually serving 
Upon full pay In a Regt. of the Line, whose com. , 
is dated in the year lS09w has accepted prom,* 
upon h. p. according to thcTlcneral Order of 27th 
Dec. 1826:— 

To be Capt. of Inf. — Lieut. J, W. Amos, from 
85th Foot. 

Hosp. Staff, — Staff-Ass.-Surg, Joseph Triganoe, 
to be Apothecary to the Forces, vice Huririaii,dcc. 

Brevet. — Capt. Edwanl Caulfield Archer, of 
45tli Foot, to be Major In the army. 


iJemoranda. — Lieut. John Grant, h. p, 3d Foot 
Gd% has been allowed to ret. from the lejrvice by 

hejah 

TTie prom, of Lieut. Herbert E. Taylor to a 
Company in 85tb Foot, as stated in the Gasette of 
kith inst. was by p. 

The Christian names of Lieut, Ind, of 75th 
Foot, arc “ Ednumd*’ Vipond, and not •« Alexan- 
der»’ Vipond, as stated in the Gaaettc of the lllh 

Inst. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 19. 

Rl. Regt, Horse Gds. — Hon. (itulfrey William 
Wentworth Macdonald, to be Cor. by p. vice 
Onglcy, who ret. 

Ist or Gr. Regt. of Foot Gds. — Ens. Lienf. 
Hon. Charles Janies Fox Stanley, to be Lieut, 
and Capf. by p. vice Marquis of Titcbdeld, who 
ret. ; Hon. Robert Bruce, to be Ens. and Lieut, 
by p. vice Stanley. 

8th Regt. Foot. — Ass. Siirg, Peter Fraser, from 
h. p. of 103d Regt. to be Ass.-Surg. 

i:ith Foot. — Charles Jefferis Carter, gent, to be 
Ens. without p. vice Dnnne, app. to 18th Foot. 

18th Foot. — Ens. William Octavius Temple, to 
be Lieut, without p. vice Thompson, dec, ; Ens. 
(diaries Dunne, from 13lh Foot, to be Ens. vice 
Temple. 

32(1 Ditto. — Statf-Ass.-Skirg. Richard Poole, to 
be A8s.-Siirg. 

Ditto. — Capt. J. W. Amos, from h. p. to 
be Capt. vice Popham, who ret. 

57th Ditto, — Licut.-Gen. Sir William Inglis, 
K.C.B. to be Col, vice Gen. Sir Hew Dalryinple, 
dec. 

62d Ditto. — Capt. James Twigge, from h, p. of 
the Regt. to be ('apt. vice Alexander Macdonald, 
who exc, ; Ass.-Surg. Henry Carline, from 89tli 
Foot, to be Ass.-Surg. 

99th Ditto.— Lieut. James Murray, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Dickens, who ret. ; Ens. IMiillp Smyly, 
to be Hieut. by p. vice Murray ; Gage George 
Canny, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Smyly. 

Rule Brigade. — Capt. Lord (Uiarles WellesU'y, 
from h. p. to be Capt. vice George Stevens Byng, 
who exc. rec. ditt. 

Unatt. ' To be Capt. by p. — Lieut. James Ed- 
w,ar(l Alexander, from 16th Light Drs. 

Ho.spii((l Staff. —Ass.-Surg. Hugh Fraser, from 
li. p. of 1 8th Foot, to be Stafl-Ass.-Sarg. vice 
Poole, app. to 32(1 Foot, 

Gairksori. — Lieiit.-Gen. Frederick Augustus 
Wetlicrell, to be Governor of Blackness Castle, 
vice Gen. Sir Hew Dalryinple, dec. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Junk 17. 

Corps of Rl. Engineers. — Major-Gen, Robert 
Pilkington, to he Col.-Com. vice Mann, dec. ; 
Capt. Rice Jones, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Frazer, 
ret.; Sec.-Capt. Henry John Savage, to be Capt. 
viodai^MdlM17 prom. ; First-Lieut. Thomas Locke 
to be Sec.-Capt. vice Savage ; Scc.-Lieut. 
Joshua Cod(lington,to be First-Lieut. vice Lewis; 
Capt. Frank Stanway, to be M[ajor of Brigade to 
the Corps of M. Sappers andf Miners, vice Rice 
Jones. 

Ord. Med. Dep. — First- A8s.-Sarg. Charles Tom- 
lin.s Whitfield, to be Siirg. vice Fitz-Patrick, ret. ; 
Sec. Ass.-Surg. William Robinson,^ M.D. to be 
Fiist-Ass.-Siirg. vice Whitfield. 
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BIRTHS. 

Muy dSd. At Plytnotttbi the, Lftdy of Capt 
Colby, H.K. of a daughtor. 

MaySSth. At ClieiteiiiKu, the Lady of Capt. 
Jlohn Foy, late of the 50th Regiment, of a daughter. 

May SOth. At BalUncoUig, the Lady of Lieut. 
Philips, of the Carabineers, of a daugjhter, still- 
born. 

May 20th. At Plymouth, the Lady of Assistant- 
Surgeon Charles Dickson, R.N. of a son. • 

May 30th. At Nyon, Switzerland, the Lady of 
Capt. Craven, 72d Highlanders, of a daughter. 

At Mylor, the Lady of Capt. Crease, R.N. of a 
daughter. 

At Plymstock, the Lady of Capt. Richards, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

Near Cork, the Lady of Lieut. T. Little, h. p, 
1st Foot, of a daughter. 

June 2d. At Cheltenham, the Lady of Capt. 
Inglefield, R.N. of a daughter. 

June 3rd. The Lady of Licut.-Col. Burgoyne, 
K.E. of a daughter. 

At Catdown, the Lady of Lieut. Adrian T. 
Mann, R.N. of a daugitfer. 

Jiiue 5th. In IJmerick, the Lady of Brigade- 
Major Forster, of a daughter. 

June 6th. lu London, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Wynyard, Grenadier Guards, of a daughter. 

June 9tL In London, the Hon. Mrs. H. Kams- 
clen, wife of Capt. H. liamsden, 0th Lancers, of 
a son. 

June Otfa. At Fort Pitt, Chatham, the Lady of 
Dr. Clarke, Physician to the Forces, of a son. 

June 13th. lu loiidon, the Lady of C. J. 
Laisne, hsq. Surgeon to the Forces, of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 

At Bombay, Lieiit.-Col. F. Farquharson, of the 
Ist European Regiment, to Margaret, second 
daughter of the late B. Outram, Esq. of Bretter- 
ley Hall, Derbyshire. 

At Cawnpore, Capt. W. Burlton, 4th Light Ca- 
valry, Assistant-Commissary-Goneral, to Jane 
Eliza, second daughter of Lieut.-Col. P. T. Co- 
myn, commanding 24th Regiment, I. 

Feb. Ist. At Sydney, New South Wales,, Lieut. 
Ovens, of the 67th Regiment, to Georgina, daugh- 
ter of George Henry Green, Esq, Paymaster of 
the said Regiment, and niece to the late Sir H. 
Butherford, of Buthei ford’s Green, Scotland. 

Aprir20th. At Berne, Lieut. C. T. Bourke, 
li. p. 48th Regiment, to Caroline Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Dickson, Bishop of Down and 
Connor. 

May 20th.R At Porto Bello, near Edinburgh, 
Lieut.-Col. Alexander Stewart, Bed|.0 to 

Janotta Daniell, daughter of the late Ralph i 

Daolell, Esq. of Trclissick, Cornwall. ^ 

At lymiiigton, Lieut. T. l^avington, R.N. to 
Nancy, eldest daufhter of Mr. W, Ferris, Com- 
mander of the Stag Revenue Cutter. 

May 27th. Lieut. William John, R.N. to 
Francis Elizabeth, daughter of P. Cullen, Esq. of 
Sbeerness. ,, 

May 2rfth. * At Tor Church, Major-Gen. Sir 
Charles Phillip ficlson, (f Lyndhurst, Hants, te 


Harriet, relict of the Rev. Richard Strode, of 
Newnham Park, Devon, daughter of the late Sir 
Frederick, and sister of John Lemon Rogers, of 
Blat^kibrd Barjsct, in the same county* 

At Plymouth^ Mr. George Rojje, Master of hit 
Majesty’s brig Conflict, to Anna Maria, eldest 
djUlghter of C. F||Tapril, Esq. of the Ordnance 
Department. * 

In London, Llciit. Weaver, R.N. to Mrs. Min- 
chin. «, 

At Cheltenham, Capt. 11. Baker, ll.N. to Hen- 
rietta Margaret, relict of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Digby, of Bath. 

Capt. C. Bulkeley, of the 2d Life Guards, to 
Louisa, daughter of C. L. Stephens, Esq. 

John Mosgrove, Esq. Surgeon, R.N. to Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Chailes Crowe, Esq. of Fairy 
Hill, County Fermanagh. 

At Ewell, Surrey, Capt. W. H. Seott, R.N. to 
Ann, eldest daughter of Isaac Lane, Esq. 

June 10th. At Chalhaiii, Lieut. R. Bolton, of 
13th Light Infantry, to Maria, daughter of John 
Artburc, of.Seaheld, County of Dublin, Esq. 

June 14th. At Chesterfleid, Capt. J. Jebb, 
Royal Engineers, to Mary Legh, youngest daugh- 
ter of W. B. Thomas, Esq. of Highficld, Dei by- 
shire. 

June 17th. At Lympstone, near Exmouth, 
Major John Cox, ot the Rifle Brigade, to Caro- 
line, second daughter of the late Capt. Qeorge 
Wolfe, R.N. C.B. of Hampton Place. ^ 

June 18th. At York, Capt. George Edwards 
Watts, R.N. to Elizabeth, %rcond daughter of the 
late J. R. Fowlis, Es(j. ol Bucton aud Hislerton, 
in the county of Yoik. 

June V2d. In London, Capt. William M. Cos- 
set, Royal Engineers, to Louisa, daughter of tlie 
late W. Walter, Esq. of Devonshire Place. 

In Dublin, Capt. Baynes of the 8th or King’s 
Own Regiment, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Charles Semple, Esq. of Turlo, County of 
Mayo. 

Juu> 22. In Loudon Capt. A. W. Wyndham, 
Idle of the Scotch Greys, to Emma third daughter 
ol Sir John Treveljoii, Bart, ol Ncttlecoiiibe, So- 
merselshirt, and of Wallington, County of North- 
nmbeiiand at Portsmoutli. 

22. By Spct^ial Licence, Lieut. (>. G. S. Gun- 
ning, R.N. to M ay Dora, fouith daughter of 
Commissioner Sii Michael Seymour, Bart. 

DEATHS. 

Major W. H, Owen, h. p. 12th Foot, 

Nov. 18th, 1820. Capt, Dickson, h. p. Inde- 
pendents. 

l.lEUTfINANTS. 

Aug. 6, 1825. M’Lcan, h. p. 7411] Foot. 

Nov. 2l8t, 1820. R. B. Wilson, h. p. fl2(l Foot. 

Dec. 10th. BertoUoci, h. p, Corsican Kegt. 

Feb. 26th, 1830. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Hanson, h. p. Cape Corps. 

March 28tli, S^iaw', late 5tb Veteran Battalion. 

April loth. At Dunkirk, France, Wilson, 44th 
Foot. 

April 27th. At Edinburgh, Murray, late 8th 
Veteran Battalion. 

In May. In Ireland, Wilder, h. p. 3l8t Foot, 
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UKATHS. 

At Tiverton, Devon, nged a«, Cnpt/ W, S. 


Feb. 9th. On board the Isabella, on passage 
home, Calder, 54th Foot. 

March 10th. Sir R. T. Farquhar, Bart. h. p. 
Ad Foot. 

paYMASTERS. 

March 20th. D. Campbell, h. p. 01st Foot. 

St. Clair, h. p. Receiving District, 23d Foot. 

April 25th. Adjutant Ward, h. p. 27th Foot. 
quarter-masIers. 

Feb. 28th. At Knaresborough, Walker, h. p. 
Midlothian Fencikle Cavalry. 

April 30th. At Leith, Lilhgow, h. p. Windsor 
Foresters. 

SURCEONS. 

March 21st. Harford, h. p. 8th Foot. 

April 2d. At Musselburgh, Farquharson, h. p. 
42d Foot. 

March 17th. At Nevers, France, Ass. Cora.- 
Gen. J. Hoffay, h. p. • 

Ii£P.-ASS.-COMM.'GEN8. 

July 25th, 1820. At Port Raffles, J. Radford. 

April 28th, 1830. At Heston, Westbrook, h. p. 

Nov. 29, 1829. At Bombay, in tlie 48th year 
of his age. Major John Napier, of the Hon. East 
India Company's Service, This offleer was the 
eldest son of John Napjer, Esq. of Tintinkerk, in 
the county of Somerset, who was descended from 
Nicholas Napier, Esq. impropriator of the rec- 
tory and parsonage ot that manor, and grandson 
of {?lr ^exatider Napier, of Merchiston, nobly 
descended from the ancient Earls of Lenox, by a 
sister of Robert Stewart, Earl of Athol. 

Lately, at Jamaica, Mr. Thomas C, Uoylance, 
Surgeon R.N. ; Mr, R. Dunn, Supernumerary 
Surgeon, his Majesty’s ship Magnificent ; and Mr, 
l*otberry. Master’s Mate his Majesty’s ship Win- 
chester. 

Lieut. John Giuseppi, R.N. (1820.) 

June I St. In the Island of Giirnsey, Lieut. 
Francis Clayton, 05th Regiment. 

June 3rd. At Peiihale, Commander Peter 
M’Kellar, R.N. (1704), at the advanced age of 
81. I’hia officer was second Lieut, on board his 
Majesty's ship Royal , Sovereign, in Lord Howe’s 
battle, of 1st of June. 

At Dunilries, aged 75, Mr. John Smith, Pur- 
ser, R.N. • 

Capt. E. Hancock, R.M. (1829), 

Mr. Blnney, Second Master, R.N. 

Doctor Jolin Finncane, Surgeon, R.N. (1801) 
and of the Dispensary, Kildysart, county of Clare. 

At Dsternl, Lieut. Robert Weaver, R,N. 

At Bath, Lieut.-Colonel W. Haverfield, late of 
the 43rd Light Infantry. 


of the Madras Artillery, and second ^son 
of Oapt. Henry Carew, R.N. 

June 5tb. In Berkeley Square, lAWchMft, Uent.- 
General Meyrick^ 

* June 9tlu In Cavendish Square, London, Lieut.- 
Colonel George Morley, C.B. 

At Gove, near Cork, Capt. John R.ae, Paymaster 
of the late 8th Royal Veteran Battalion. 

June 10th. Nicholas Brown, Esq. one of the 
Commissioners for victualling hts Majesty’s Nuvy. 

At Saling Hall, near Braintree, Capt. Dobbio, 
R.N. (1806.) 

June 14th. At his house in Long Melfunl, near 
Sudbury, Suffolk, Rear-Admiral HunwcU, aged 
64. 

June 17th. At his seat near Windsor, Field 
Marshal the Earl of Harcourt, C.C.B. lliis vete- 
ran nobleman entered the army in 1759, as an 
Ensign in the 1st Foot Guards ; in October fol- 
lowing, lie obtained a troop in the 16th Dragoons ; 
became a Lieut.-Colouel in the army in 1764, and 
after serving in several corps with that rank, was 
made Colonel in 1777 ; Major-General in 1782 ; 
Lieutenant-General in 1793; General in 1708 ; and 
Field Marshal in 1821. At the age of seventeen, 
he accompanied Lord Albemarle, as Aid-de-cainp, 
to the Havannah. He sffrved with the army In 
America, and performed a distinguished service 
by going seventy miles on the same horse in one 
day thrungb an enemy’s country, witli a very 
small detachment of his own regiment, the Kith 
Light Dragoons, and returning with the General 
commanding the Amcricaq army. General Lee, 
whom he look out of his quarters. This event oc- 
casioned such consternation in the army of the 
enemy, and such exultation in that of tiie British, 
that for some time it was believed, it would have 
decided the fate of the war. Owing to this galbiiil 
achievement, he was appointed, on ids return to 
Englaift, Aid-tie-camp to the King; and on Ge- 
neml Burgo^nc giving up the Kith Dragoons, his 
Majesty conferred the command on this oflicer. 
In 1703 and 1704, he served with the army in 
Flanders, and on the return of the Duke of lork, 
the command of the British troops devolved upon 
him, then Licut.-General Harcourt. Upon the 
death of his brother, he succeeded to the Earldom 
ami c.Mates of his father, Simon, Earl Harcourt, 
and was appointed Master of the Horse to the 
Queen. On the formation of the Royal Military 
College, the King appointed Lord Harcourt Go- 
vernor, befoie which he had the government of 
Hull. He continued Governor of tlte Military 
College nine years, and on retiring from it, re- 
ceived the government of Portsmoulh. 

June 17th. At Summer Hill, Lyme, Dorset, 
Lieut.-Geucral John Jeukinson, aged 73. 


It is this montl^our painful record the demise of Grorqk 

THE Fourth — the Father of his People. His Majesty after pro- 
tracted suifering, borne with exemplary resigiftitionj expired at Wind- 
sor on the morning of Saturday last the 26th June, deeply and univer- 
sally mourned by the nation he ruled with so much beneficence and 
glory. 
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8K.BTCH.OF THE LIFE AMo'bJBSIGN OF GEORGE iV. 

(WITK A FOET&AXT OF HIS LA^TE llAJlBStF IK MILlTAItY COStOHBO 

Wb deem it our duty to supply » coiidee record of the leadi^ 
events in the Life and Reign of our late lamented Sovereign*^ )eavlt^ 
however, to the historian the more appropriate task of up tM 

details. ^ ^ 

Prince Oeorge, eldest son of Greorge III. King. of Great Britain, and 
of his Consort Queen Charlotte, was born in the Palace of St. James’s, 
at twenty- four minutes past seven on the morning of Tuesday the ISlh 
of August, 1762. 

This day, by an auspicious coincidence, happened also to be the an* 
niversary (the forty-eighth) of the accession of the Hmise of Brunswick 
to the British Throne ; and, as if to swell the measure of glorioua ail'* 
ticipations, at the moment the Park guns were, thundering out the 
announcement of the birth of an heir apparent, a train rot wagfcUlSf 
laden with the rich spoils .of the captured Spanish frigate^ HermnUia* 
passed beneath the windows of the Palace, in view of the Royal Falha^^ 
The event was hailed by the British nation with menior^le ehthusxasin. 

On the 17tli of August following, the Royal Infant was treated 
Prince of Wales ; being the twentieth who held that title since it» 
first creation by Edward I. 

f n^his thira year, the Prince was invested with the Order, of jtko 
Garter ; received and replied to an address from the Society of An« 
cient Britons ,^and a Drawing-Room was specially held in his name by 
the Kmg’s command. 

In I7§5, theillnesg of George III. directed the attention of the dif- 
ferent parties in the state more particularly to the Heir Apparent. 

In 177L au establishment for the education of the Prince was form* 
ed at Kew, whither his Royal Highness was removed, and placed 
under the tuition of Doctors Markham and Cyril Jackson, of th^ Uni- 
versity of Oxford. His governor was Lord Bruce, who had suciseeded 
Lord Holderuesse in that responsible oifice. ' 

In 1776, an alteration took place; the Duke of Montague 
replaced Lord Bruce as the Prince's governor, while Dr, Hurd, assjitt* 
ed by Mr. A maid, both of Cambridge, was appointed to succeed Dr^ 
Markham, aided by Dr. Jackson, as preceptor. The course of educa- 
tion pursued, in which the late Duke of Yorl#was associated with his 
IWal brother, was strict, severe, and secluded. 

On emerging from a system of coercion so repulsive to the yosc^f^t 
mind and feelings, the Prince, as might naturally have been exjpe^if, 
eagi^ly participated in scenes of an character ; and itheUf 

attaiufug hi$ majority and a coiise|i^4iV establishment, on the 
At^st, 176^, His^Boyal Highness appeared on the ^eat etago oiis^ 
ciety,^ his munidcence and popularity were as unbdaitded as: the graces 
of his person and the* cultivation of his mind were allowed to be sur* 
peasing.,. From that hour the Prince of Wales confessedly reigned as 

first and most accomplished gentleman of his age. 
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On the 1 1th of November, 17^, His Royal Highness took his seat 
in the House of Peers, and ma^ his first speech on that occasion. 

His embarrassments having increased, from the profuse expenditure 
into which the reaction of his educSation had led him to induce, while 
party spirit, irritated by the alarming indispositions of the King, in- 
volved the Prince in its vortex. His Royal Highness continued for 
man^ years to struggle with difficulties, while he still shone as the 
leading star in society, as well as in the politics of the Opposition. 
Surrounding himself with a circle of gifted^ though somewhat dissi- 

S ated associates, including Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, his* correspon- 
ence and negotiations were distinguished rather by eloquence and 
ability, than by judgment and discretion. 

In 1792 , when the pernicious practices and doctrines of the French 
Jacobins had found some frantic abettors in this country, the Prince 
appeared in his place in the House of Peers, and voted with the Mi- 
nistry in support of the address to the King. This step restored His 
R(wal Highness to favour and popularity. 

In 1793 , a correspondence took place with His Majesty, highly ho- 
nourable to the spirit and patriotism of the frince, though, for obvious 
reasons, unattended with the desired result. His Royal Highness ap- 
plied for the King’s permission to serve against the enemies of Eng- 
land— a privilege then actively enjoyed by three of his Royal brothers 
—the Dukes of York, Kent, and Clarence. Though the gallant suit 
of the Prince was pressed with singular zeal and perseverance. His 
Majesty’s determination that the Heir Apparent ought not to lu ex- 
posed to the attendant risk was unalterable. 

On the 8th of April, 1795, a marriage of convenance^was abruptly 
concluded between the Prince of Wales and his Cousin, the l^incess 
Caroline of Brunswick. In this alliance, neithef the inclination nor 
the'tastes of His Royal Highness were consulted, or had the least share. 
Nei^er was a more ill-assorted union on both sides ; — but the Prince’s 
debts were paid. 

On the 7th of January, 1796, the Princess of Wales was delivered 
of a daughter, the late much-lamented Princess Charlotte ; but this cir- 
cumstance had no influence on the early alienation of the Royal parents, 
which, after much disgusting publicity had been given to the levities, 
if not criminality of the Princess, widened into an irreparable breach, 
and terminated in a formal deed of separation 'ifeigned by both parties 
in 1809. 

In 1803, when England was ostentatiously menaced with invasion by 
the French, the patriotic and chivalrous feelings of the Prince of 
Wales again prompted him to address His Majesty on the subject of 
military service. A long and animated correspondence was carried on 
by His Royal Highness < h e King, the Duke of York, and Mr. 
Addington, then First Lord which the Prince com- 

plained of his inferior military rmik, as simple Colonel of the 10th 
Light Dragoons, and claiming a higher command. The following ex- 
tract from a letter addressed by his Royal Highnfess to Mr. Addington, 
on the 26th of July, will attest the high-minded motives which prompt- 
ed his application. 

WIftsn the Prince of Wales desired to be placed in a situation which 
might enable him to show to the people of England an example of ze^, hde- 
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lity, and devotion to iiis Sovereign, he na^rally thought he was only fulfill- 
ing his appropriate duty, as the first subject of the realm, in which, as it has 
pjeased Providence to cause him to be ^orn, so he is determined to maintain 
himself by all those honourable exertions, which the exigencies of these cri- 
tical times peculiarly demand. The motives of his conduct cannot be mis- 
conceived or misrepresented ; he has, at a moment when every thing is at 
stake that is dear and sacred to him, and to the nation, asked to be ad- 
vanced in military rank, because he may have his birthright to fight for, the 
thipne of his father to defend, the glory of the people of England to uphold, 
which is dearer to him than life, which has yet remained unsullied under the 
Princes of the House of Brunswick, and which he trusts will he transmitted 
pure and unsullied to the latest generations. Animated by such sentiments, 
he lias naturally desired to be placed in a situation where he can act accord- 
ing to the feelings of his heart, and the dictates of his conscience.'* 

In a subsequent letter dated the Otli of August, Ilis Majesty t’e- 
turned the following memorable reply. 

My pear Son, — Though 1 applaud your zeal and spirit, of which I tnist 
no one can suppose any of my family wanting, yet, considering the repeated 
declarations I nave made of, my determination on your former applications 
to the same purpose, I had flattered myself to have heard no farther on the 
subject. Should the implacable enemy so far succeed as fo land, you will 
have an opportunity of show'ing your zeal at the head of your regiment. It 
will be the duty of every man to stand forward on such an occasion, and I 
shall certainly think it mine to set an example, in defence of every thing 
thqf; is dear to me and my people. 

“ I pemain, my dear Son, 

“ Your most affectionate father, 

“ George H.** 

The mental malady of the King having unhappily assumed a con- 
firmed character at the close of 1810 , a^Iaw passed the Parliament 
appointing His Royal Highness, Regent, with restricted powersyj^io 
restrictions being limited to the Jst of February, 1812. From this pe- 
riod his reign may be said to have virtually commenced — a reign iden- 
tified with the most splendid epoch in the British annals. 

From the commencement of the nineteenth century, the arms of 
Great Britain, by sea and land, had achieved a series of successes un- 
exampled, from her peculiar position, in the history of nations. War- 
ring single-handed and* lion-hearted against the energies of all Europe, 
forced into adverse array by the ambition of a magnificent despot, 
England had marched from victory to victory over “ the mountain 
wave,** and across the rugged Pyrenees. Drowning the puny voice 
of faction, the cheer of national triumph applauded the unshrinking 
firmness and successful perseverance of the Regent, and hailed with 
grateful acclamations the zeal, fortitude, and consummate ability of 
the commanders who, under his patri%^tlc*aus|)ices, had led the fleets 
and armies of Britain through a’fiareer consecrated by justice, and 
crowned with enduring glory. 

If the convulsions of the French revolution tfirew up from the dregs 
of that people some chiefs of rude talent and physical vigour, there 
were not wanting to oppose them efficient representatives of England's 
immemorial prowess and constitutional loyalty ; — with what success 
an^izi what order it is not here our special purpose to record. Our 
pages at large will chronicle their feats. 
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For Nelson, the popular herp of our Naval i^als, the Prince of 
Woles entertained both admiration and esteem ; in proof of which, we 
adduce the following characteris^c letter, supplied to us by a friend 
for our last number, but deferred for insertion in this place. It was 
addressed by the Prince to Mr. Alexander Davison, on the fall of Lord 
Nelson. 

’ Brighton, December 18th, 1805. 

** I am extremely obliged to you, my dear Sir, for your confidential letter 
which I received this morning. You may be well assured, that did it depend 
upon me, there would not he a wish, a desire of our ever-to-be-Iamentea and 
much-loved friend, as well as adored hero, that I would not consider as a 
solemn obligation upon his friends and his country to fulfil ; it is a duty they 
owe his memory and his matchless and unrivalled excellence. Such are my 
sentiments, and 1 hope that there is still in this country, sufficient honour, 
virtue, and gratitude, to prompt us to ratify, and to carry into effect the last 
dying request of our Nelson, by that means proving not only to the whole 
world, but to future ages, that we were worthy of having such a man belong- 
ing to us. It must be needless, my dear Sir, to discuss over with you in 
particular the irreparable loss dear Nelson ever must be, not merely to his 
friends, but to his country, especially at the present crisis, and during the 
present most awful contest; his very name was^^a host of itself — Nelson and 
Victory were oite and the same to us, and it carried dismay and terror to the 
hearts of our enemies. But the subject is too painful a one to dwell longer 
upon. As to myself, all that I can do, either publicly or privately, to tes- 
tify the reverence, the respect, 1 entertain for his memory as a hero, and as 
the greatest public character that ever embellished the page of history, 
dependent or what I can, with the greatest truth, term the enthur i^tic 
attachment 1 felt for him as a friend, I consider it as my duty to fulfil ; and 
therefore, though I may he prevented from taking that ostv^nsible and pro- 
minent situation at his funeral, which I think my birth and high rank en- 
title me to claim, still nothing shall prevent me, in a private character, ful- 
lowdng his remains to their last resting-place ; for 'tiiough the station and 
the character may be less osteifsible, less prominent, yet the feelings of the 
heart will not therefore be the less poignant, or the less acute. 

“ I am, my dear Sir, with the greatest truth, 

“ Ever very sincerely yours, 

“ To Alexander Davison, Esq. “ Geouge P/' 

St. James’s-square, London.'^ 

Of the Regent's exalted appreciation of our " Great Captain’s" me- 
rits and splendid services it would be here superfluous to detail ex- 
amples with which every BHton is familiarly acquainted ; the fol- 
lowing, however, affords so apt and honourable an illustration of the 
relative qualities of the British Prince and the victorious leader of his 
armies, that we place it on record in our pages. 

Carlton House, 3d July, 1813. 

** My ©ear lord, — Your glorious conduct is beyond all human praise, 
and far above my reward. 1 Ifinow no language the world affords worthy to 
express it ; I feel 1 have nothing left»?;o say, but devc^ntly to offer up my 
nrayevs of gratitude to Providence, that it has in its omnipotent bounty 
blessed my country* and wsyself with such a General. You have sent me, 
among the trophies of your unrivalled fame, the staff of a French Marshal, 
and 1 send you in return that of England. > ^ 

“ The British army will hail it with enthusiasm; while the whole universe 
will acknowledge those valorous efforts which have so imperiously called 
forlt. * * 

That uainterr opted health, and still increasing laurels^ may continue "to 
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crown yon through a glorious and long cireer of life> are the never-ceasing 
and most ardent wishes of, Mjl dear Lord» 

Your very sincere and faithful friend, 

G. p. Rr 

** The Marquess of Wellington/' * 

In 1814, the war, carried on by the influence of the Regent's Coun- 
cils, and maintained by the inexhaustible energies and resources of the 
British nation, was gloriously suspended by the occupation of Paris, 
and the dethronement of Napoleon. On this occasion, the Emperor of 
Russia andn;he King of Prussia, attended by a train of warriors, princes^; 
and statesmen, visited England ; and were entertained by the Hegeht 
in a manner which conspicuously evinced to the British people the in- 
dividual superiority of their native Prince. 

In 1815, the battle of Waterloo and the second occupation of Paris 
crowned the glories and terminated the duration of the war. We 
have it in our power to describe, on the authority of an eye-witness, 
the effect of the announcement of that memoral)le victory upon the 
fine feelings of the Regent, who, on the day the dispatches and eagles 
were presented to him by Colonel Percy, had honoured the late Mr. 
Boehm, of St. James* s-square, with his company at ‘dinner. When 
His Royal Highness, on subsequently entering the drying- room, was 
respectfully congratulated by the lady of the mansion upon the decisiye 
victory just achieved by His hlajesty's arms, the Regent replied, with 
mark^ emphasis and emotion, “ Yes, Madam, a glorious victory ; — 
but^ have lost too many valued friends and gallant soldiers.’* 

Amongst the illustrious visitors who had accompanied the Allied 
Sovereigns tot England in the previous year, was the Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Cobourg, to whom, on the 2d of May 1816, the Princess Cliar- 
lotte, the Regent's only child and Heiress Apparent, was united. 

On the 6th of November of the year^ following, the hopes founded 
upon this auvspicious union, were unexpectedly blighted by the death 
of the Princess, who after a protractea labour, had given birth to a 
still-born son. This double bereavement caused inexpressible affliction 
to her agonized father and widowed husband, and to the British nation, 
by whom she was as fondly beloved. 

In addition to so heavy a domestic calamity, the secret machinations 
and open outrages of sedition clouded the course of this year (1817). 
A traitorous and antimational conspiracy extended its baneful ramifi- 
cations through the manufacturing districts chiefly, and even attempted 
the life of the Re^ent,.on his return from opening the Session of Par- 
liament, through its desperate agents in tne Metropolis, Excess of 
])ro8perity had placed the lower orders of this country upon stilts as re- 
garded the means and luxuries of life ; and upon the first indication 
not of a reverse, but of a contraction of their comparative *affluenoe, 
common to every class of society,, and consequent on the altered cir- 
cumstances of th^ country in its transition from the speculation of war 
to the languor of peace, they were recklessly ready to be wrought upon 
by every profligate and designing impostor, who had all to gain and 
nothing to lose by the distractions of his native land. In 1819, the 
Ri^c^ mania reached its climax, breaking out into acts of downright 
|ilWllion and turbulent ferocity. The character of the British people 
ll^ived a taint which no time can efface ; and though the' Constitution, 
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founded as it is upon a rock of a/^amant^ was but momentarily conipro« 
mised^ it was necessary to suiToifnd it with the loyalty of the land, to 
repel the insults of degenerate fanatics. The army and the yeomanry 
of England stood faithfully and firmly before the sacred edifice coip- 
mitted to their charge, and the shafts of treason recoiled upon itself. 
Throughout these alarming tumults, the dignified decision of the Re- 
gent and the vigilant activity of his Ministers were conspicuous* 

Under these circumstances, superadded to the unceasing agitation 
of the differences between himself and his ill-advised Consort, who, 
since 1814, had been ranging like a chartered libertine"’ abroad, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at, that His Royal Highness should have dis- 
trusted the loyalty or affection of his subjects, and adopted, contrary to 
his early practice, those habits of seclusion which became more con-< 
firmed by experience. 

On the 18th of January, 1816, an imposing national ceremony took 
place at Whitehall. A general thanksgiving for the triumph of the 
British arms was offered on that day throughout all the churches of 
the land ; and its celebration at Whitehall was accompanied by the de- 
dication of the Trophies taken from the enemy during the war. 

The last feat of arms which shed lustre on ‘the Regency was the suc- 
cessful bombardment of Algiers by a British fleet, under the command 
of Lord Exmouth, on the 27th of August, 1816. The motives of this 
expedition were as honourable to the Regent who caused it to be un- 
dertaken, as its consummation was glorious to the fleet engaged, and 
to the arms of England. The Dey submitted to the conditions offer 3d 
by the Admiral, and the objects of the Regent were fully attaine£^ 

On the 17 th of November, 1818, the Queen expired ati»Kew, breath- 
ing her last sigh in the arms of the Regent, her first and favourite 
child, \vliose dutiful attachment was uninterru])tedly displayed towards 
Her Majesty to the latest hour of her exemplar y life. There was no 
quality in the Prince's characWr more strongly marked than his natu- 
ral affection. 

The death of the Queen was followed by that of the Duke of Kent, 
who died of an inflammatory cold on the 23rd of January, 1820 ; and 
on the 29th of the same month the venerable King resigned his pro- 
tracted life at Windsor. 

George IV. now exchanged the title of Regent for that of King, 
having exercised the royal functions since 1812. His Majesty was 
proclfiimed on Monday the 31st of January, and was crowned at West- 
minster, with great pomp, on the 19th of July, 1821. 

These ceremonies had been interrupted, and the feelings of the King 
insulted and embittered, by the sudden return to England of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, now Queen. Her remarkable trial, and the offensive 
details it brought to light, it would be foreign to our purpose even to 
notice, were we not enabled tO statq from our personal knowledge, ac- 
quired during an immediately subs^uent tour on tfee ("ontinent, that 
the gross habits and dissolute conduct of that misguided Princess were 
fully as notorious abroad*, as they were averred by her accusers to have 
been. Nothing could be more preposterous than to insist that a K%g 
should tamely endure a yoke to which no private gentleman would"f^- 
an instant submit : the idea was too monstrous and absurd to have ‘ 
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entertained any where except in this ^voured region of cant and libe* 
rality. The name of the Queen of England was, however, perverted to 
a watch-word of faction ; and her cause, upon that special account, was 
taken up bv tlie most virulent of the (then) Radicd Press, Upon the 
most bare-faced calculations of profit. The efiect, for the time, was as 
mischievous as the motive was ba8e;—but, fortunately for herself and 
the country, the Queen died on the 7th of August, pitied, perhaps, 
but neither respected nor regretted. 

'rhe year 1821 was also rendered memorable by the death of Napo- 
, leon Buonaparte, on the 5th of May, at St. Helena. Perhaps no 
greater triumph could have rewarded the noble perseverance of a 
patriot Prince than the voluntary surrender of his inveterate adver- 
sary to the Regent of Great Britain. Such were the relative positions 
of His Royal Highness and the French Emperor after the day of 
Waterloo. Napoleon, captive of the Proud Islanders," was con- 
veyed on board a British man-of-war to the distant place of his exile ; 
where, chained to the rock and gnawed by the vulture of remorse, he 
only eluded the sentence of Prometheus by taking shelter in the grave. 
Whatever may have been the aberrations of this mortal meteor, or 
with whatever crimes he* may stand fairly chargeable, his name must 
descend to posterity second to none on the scroll of extraordinary men. 

Immediately after the coronation. His Majesty put in execution the 
first step of a popular project for making a tour of his dominions, by 
visiting Ireland. It is scarcely necessary to add that the King was 
gi^^ed with a hundred thousand welcomes" by his enthusiastic sub- 
jects of the Sister Island, which His Majesty quitted on the 7th of 
September, Imving landed at Howth on the 12th of August. On his 
return from Ireland, the King proceeded to his new kingdom of Han- 
over, where he was received with acclamation by his German lieges. 
In the autumn of llie following year (1822), His Majesty embarked 
on the 10th of August at Greenwich, in the Royal George Yacht, and 
after a voyage which resembled a triumphant procession, landed at 
Leith on the J8th. His Majesty’s reception in Scotland was consonant 
to the characteristic loyalty of that nation. 

Upon each of these memorable occasions, the King, by his manly 
bearing and affable demeanour, won golden opinions from all. His 
popular qualities were inherent — ^liis growing reserve was the result of 
circumstances to which we have already alluded. 

At this period the King indulged in frequent cruises in the Royal 
Yacht — a pastime eminently characteristic of a British Sovereign. 
His Majesty proved himself an excellent seaman, and derived much 
benefit from his invigorating excursions on the congenial element. 
Prom this predilection of Royalty sprang the Yacht Club. 

In 1827, the death of the Duke of York, who expired on .the 6 th of 
January, after a long and painful illneis, was felt and deplored as a 
national calomityf In him the Sovereign lost a beloved ana confiden- 
tial brother — the people a truly English and favourite Prince-— and the 
Army a Chief whomi they emphatically styled*'* The Soldier’s Friend." 
T^heir interests still occupied his latest moments* 

On the 20th October of the same year was fought the Battle of Na- 
rino. To whatever objections this engagement may be liable on the 
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«CQre ot expediency^ there can le no question as to the characteristic 
conduct of the gallant fleet eng^ed. 

Subsequently to the voyages referred to, the late King appeared 
but seldom in public. Cultivating^ the arts of peace in his government, 
he indulged personally in the charms of retirement, till seclusion be- 
came a passion productive of unpopularity amongst a people so consti- 
tutionally loyal as the English, and prizing the person or their Sove- 
reign as a public property. Yet who could blame the Monarch, pos- 
sessed of so exquisite a retreat as that of Windsor, if, weary of the 
garish exhibitions and gilded fetters of royalty, he sought ^relief from 
these and repose for the languor of age amidst the loveliest scenes 
in Nature ! Beatus ille! IfDioclesian be renowned for preferring the 
cultivation of his garden at Salona to a resumption of the cares of an 
abdicated empire — if Charles Vth and Christina of Sweden be cele- 
brated for laying down the sceptre for a rosary — is George the I Vth 
to be censured for seeking privacy as a man, while he firmly sustained 
his burthens as a King ? 

In the beginning of May, of the present year. His Majesty's health, 
which had been previously declining, became seriously affected ; yet, 
such was the vigour of his constitution, supported to the last by his 
characteristic fortitude and even cheerfulness, that the Royal Patient 
appeared to bailie the skill of his eminent physicians — rallying most 
unexpectedly towards the close of that month. This, however, was 
but the flickering of the exhausted lamp of life. The King relapsed, 
became rapidly more feeble ; and, having burst a blood vessel iq the 
stomach on the preceding day in the violent effort of expectoration,' his 
Majesty calmly expired, in the sixty-eighth year of his^nge and ele* 
venth of his reign, at a quarter past three o'clock on the morning 
of Saturday the 2()th of June — having faintly articulated—'^ This is 
death!" 

A profound feeling was excited and unequivocally manifested 
throughout the nation by the long-expected, yet sudden demise of 
this highly-gifted monarch. His remains, after lying in state, were 
dtmosited in the tomb of his Family in St. George's Chapel, at 
Windsor, on Thursday night the 15th of Jiine. The royal obsequies 
were conducted with becoming solemnity and pomp, in the presence 
of a vast crowd, deeply moved by the melancholy ceremonial. His 
present Majesty attended as chief mourner. 

On opening the body of the late Sovereign, it was found that His 
Majesty had laboured for many years under an organic disease of 
the heart, the valves of the aorta being ossified ; this obstruction of 
the circulation had caused an effusion of water into the cavities of 
the chest, and accounted for the other symptoms of the King's last 
illness. The existence of the primary disease had been detected so 
far as eight years back by Sir Henry Halford, Sir Matthew Tierney, 
and Sir William Knighton, by whom their prognostic was officially 
notified to Lord Liverpool. 

It might be thought ''that the splendid character of George the 
Fourth was too freshly and deeply impressed on the hearts of his peo- 

t le, to call for a formal summary of its well-known features : to the 
United Services, for which His Majesty liad unceasingly manifested 
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interest truly paternal and patriotic^la ceremonious panegyric might 
seem to be especially superfluous ; but these pages may meet other 
eyes when those of our fleeting generation are closed ; and Truth de- 
mands a record at least as widely W£sfted as the brazen accents of foul- 
mouthed .Calumny. 

George the Fourth, in his dome8tic..and social relations, displayed 
the finest qualities of the heart and head. In personal and intellect- 
ual endowments he confessedly excelled the most accomplished men of 
his day — while in the highest attributes of a Monarch]; he equally 
transcended his cotemporary Sovereigns. In any station, he would 
have been the most remarkable man of his country. In early life, 
having been injudiciously coerced, he is said to have relaxed to the op- 
posite extreme. Such is the nature of man, and the Prince was no 
liypocrite. He was prone, w’e are told, to the blandishments of female 
society : — ^liow unmanly — how unkingly ! Here again there was no 
hypocrisy. He loved retirement, and his own fireside : — liow anti- 
British, how unjustifiably selfish ! He was addicted to pomp and 
palace-building ; — yet be lived in a cottage, and dispensed his liospi- 
tality like a private gentleman. 

The refined tastes of George the Fourth led him to patronise every 
useful and ennobling art : if he expended large sums of money in ad- 
vancing them, the country and its thousand trades alone benefited by 
the outlay. To the minutest article his preference was given to Bri- 
tish manufactures. From a mean congregation of dense and dingy dens, 
heiias transformed London into the most airy and splendid metropolis 
in Bftropc. Loving the British people as a father, he was the ardent 
patron of tliei|? national sport ; and no man, however prejudiced, who 
beheld him at Ascot, all enjoyment and aflability, returning with interest 
the heartfelt greetings of surrounding thousands, but became a convert 
to his noble qualities', and felt that, compared with his detractors, the 
King was Hyperion to a Satyr.'* There is no sycophant so base as 
he who panders to the brutal passions of the populace — no hypocrite so 
odious as tlie sordid agent of Faction under the mask of Public Virtue, 

If the brightest side of human character be judged from the tenour of 
private acts and aflTections, that of George the Fourth was entitled, in 
this light, to our warmest sutfrages and sympathy. To his own family 
he was all that man could be to his kindred ; — to his dependents he 
was a most kind and anunificent master. Often have we overheard 
blessings invoked on his name by the uncourtly hinds of Windsor 
Forest ; and many a trait of the King's benevolence have we there 
listened to, — ^the outpouring of humble though grateful hearts. 

The recorded results of his public measures attest the firmness and 
capacity of the late King — covering his Regency and Reign with a halo 
of glory : — ^and posterity, in appreciating the elevated points i>f his 
character, will pardon the human prrors which may have fallen to his 
share. George we Fourth, embalmed in the hearts of his sub- 
jects, will hold a prominent rank amongst the best and greatest of the 
British Monarchs. 
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DETAILS OP THE EXTRAiJbDINARY EVENTS WHICH TOOK 

PI<ACB AT ST. PETERSBURGH ON THE 14tH OP DEC. 

O. S. 1825.* 

EXTRACTED FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS WRITTEN ON THE SPOT 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 

Tlie next morning early, I again repaired to the scene of action. 
The soldiers were bivouaclced in the square, and down the Galernoi 
Oulitza. The greatest pains were everywhere taken to**conceal the 
dead, and obliterate the traces of the insurrection. The bodies had 
all been removed, but the number of pools of blood, which stained 
the snow, marked where they had been ; sledges with large sacks of 
fresh snow, were hurrying in all directions, and covering these pools ; 
while glaziers and painters were mending window^s, and plaistering 
holes in the houses, so that by nine o*cK)ck, there was not a trace left 
of a man having been killed, or a shot fired. There were marks in 
other places, however, that they could not efface ; the spouts which run 
down the fronts of the houses to convey the water from the roof were 
made of iron cylinders ; they were riddled with balls, which entered 
at one side aifd came out of the other, leaving one surface bulged in 
and the other bulged out. The immense force with wdiich this shot was 
propelled, surprised me ; some of these holes were at the very bottom 
of the street, and the balls that made them, probably passed through 
half a dozen bodies, and then at the distance of a quarter of a z^il^^ or 
more burst through two thick plates of iron, as if th^ were brown paper. 

In this street also were some boarded partitions, «*before nbuse%' 
that W'ere being repaired, the boards of which were also riddled with 
shot ; and here I discovered what they had done with the dead. In 
peeping through these holes, I saw inside, the bodies lying on the top of 
each other, and 1 found they had all been dragged into these enclo- 
sures, out of the street, and into the enclosure before the Isaaks 
Church, out of the square. Here they lay all the next day, while peo- 
j)le appointed stripped and examined them, to identify them and ascer- 
tain their connexions, and so get a clue to farther discoveries ; and in 
the night they were put into sledges and dragged down to the Neva. I 
was passing by on the evening after the affray, and saw in the dusk a 
number of sledges waiting at the place. Something was brought out, 
laid on each of them and covered with a mat, the sledges then drove 
off to the river ; I followed some of them to see what they were about ; 
when they arrived on the ice, they dragged from under the mat a dead 
body, and thrust it head-foremost into a hole in the ice made for the pur- 
pose. It w'as supposed that the Current would immediately carry them 
all down to the Gulf of Finland, but the greater number probably 
sank where they were thrown in, , and they still remain to improve 
the water which we drink here ; a few of the bodies’^Vere given for dis- 
section to medical students. 

No account of killedi or wounded on such occasions is ever pub- 
lished here, so the amount can only be conjecture ; it is generally esti- 
timoted at 200 killed, of which 65 were gathered up in the Galernoi 


Coiilinucd from page 23. 
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Oulitza. As a majority of tliem were i|>t soldiers, you expect we had 
inquests and coroners* juries sitting upon their bodies. You re-» 
member what a sensation the death of a man in London itanted Honey> 
created on a similar occasion, till all Sngland was filled with published 
reports of it. Here 200 disappeared in half an hour, and no more was 
ever after known or talked about them, than if they had never been 
born. Indeed, the apparent apathy of this people, is one of the extras 
► ordinary features of their lively character. On an occasion of one 
hundredth part of the consequence, the whole population of London 
would be found in the streets, and the coffee-houses filled with 
groups of talkers and listeners for a week together ; but here, during 
the whole suspense of the awful day, the people two or three streets 
off, were buying and selling as if nothing was going on, nor except in 
the immediate scene of action, was there an anxious face or a hurried 
step seen in St. Petersburgh ; and by three o'clock the next day, at 
which time the soldiers had -all retired to their barracks, there was 
no more trace of a disturbance having taken place on the spot, than if 
the most profound tranquillity had never been broken, though heaps 
of dead bodies were lying on the one side of a boarded partition, and 
their friends walking, perhaps, quietly on the other, knowing them to 
be there, and not daring to inquire after them. • 

With respect to the number actually killed and wounded, it is known 
that the second battalion of the Moskofsky reghnent was 600 strong, 
the Finland regiment and grenadiers about 1000, and scattered parties 
of other corps who had joined the insurgents, made a body of military 
of al)out 2,500. Many of the guards were in coloured clothes, and dis- 
guised with besrds and sheep-skins, and the body of citizens who joined 
them might amount to as many more. They stood nearly three rounds 
of grape from six pieces of cannon, each loaded with about thirty balls, 
and they themselves discharged two rounds of cartridges,, which was all 
that they had ; there were certainly several perforations in the walls, 
higher than the heads of the people; but the balls must first have pass- 
ed through the bodies of those close to the muzzles of the guns, before 
they could have so ascended ; and the greater number of the marks 
u})peared as if they had been made by point blanc shot : if you suppose 
then that about 1000 or more bullets were thus sent among 5 or 6000 
people, who were standing thick in a confined place, and quite close to 
each other's guns, it is no exaggeration to calculate that 500 at least 
must have been killed or wounded. Among the cavalry, thirty fell 
from their horses, and six officers of distinguished rank were wounded, 
some of whom died immediately. General Miloradovitch, Major-Ge- 
neral Tschenchin, Colonels Fredericks and Stiirler, and two Liea- 
tenant-Cyolonels. Among the killed, I forgot to mention the fate of a 
poor horse. He was standing in the street, just close to me, with his 
head to the wall, and no one, you ipay suppose, ever thought of taking 
him out of the way f he escaped the first discharge, but the second tum- 
bled him all of a heap, as if every bone in his body was crushed* 
You will think it a strange sort of perverted sympathy wlien 1 tell 
you, that the death of this animal struck me more at the time than 
that of any of the rest — he fell actually with his head in my bosom ! 

During the continuance of the suspense, the greatest terror and 
alarm began to prevail. Humours were speading that a general mas- 
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sacre and pillage was to take pf.ace^ particularly of the foreigners resi* 
dent in St. Petersburgh ; an attache of the British Embassy informed 
me, he heard such a thing proposed by some of the mob ; ana, as a pre« 
cautiona^ measure; the police resorted to a strange, but prudent, expe^ 
dient. The Russians make a cheap, ardent spirit, called Vodki, which 
the Mougiks are very fond of, and it was supposed that their first act 
would be, to intoxicate themselves with this favourite liquor, to give 
them spirits to go through with their work. The idea of 50 or 00,000 
barbarians in sheep skins, in a high state of excitement from this cause, 
plundering and murdering right and left, was a very alarming thing ; 
so orders were issued to start all the casks in the different cellars, and 


suffer the liquor to run off. One circumstance was mentioned, as a 
proof of wliat was to be expected from the mob. The police are fre- 
Quently Tartars. One of them had a daughter or a sister, who made 
herself agreeable to Miloradovitch, and he was appointed a sergeant 
or superintendent of a division. He got himself entangled in the 
crowd, and some drunken fellows knocked him down, and then killed 
him by kicking at his belly, because, as they said, ‘‘ no one could 
break a Tartar’s scull, it was so thick.” 

The bodies of the officers killed were treated with distinguished re- 
spect, particularly that of Gen. IVIiloradovitch. His face was taken off in 
plaister of Paris, that busts might be made of him, and his corase lay 
in state for several days. This exhibited a curious display of Russian 
manners. He was laid in a splendid coffin, covered with crimson vel- 
vet, and ornamented with plates and escutcheons ; the coffin stood^ tn a 
platform, five or six feet high, under a gilt canopy, supported b^ pil- 
lars, in the middle of a large apartment, hung with blade velvet. He 
was dressed in a general’s full uniform, with larg$ epaulettes, appearing 
above the embroidered pall, which was thrown over his lower parts. 
Around, arranged on cushions, were all the diffei*l?nt orders presented 
to him, to the number of sixteen. At the head of the coffin was his 
sword, and beside him on the lid was his hat and sash. At his feet 
was a reading-desk, at which stood a priest, dressed in black velvet 


robes, with long hair, hanging dishevelled about him, who, day and 
night, read every now and then, a sentence in a low solemn voice, and 
the effect of the whole was heightened by lar^e wax tapers burning 
round him. Every one was admitted to see him, and for seven days 
there yvas a continued current of people going ki at one door, walking 
round the coffin, and out at the other, so that about 20,000 persons in 
this way paid their respects to him ; they were of all descriptions, men 
and women of the highest rank, and Mougiks in sheep-sKins mixed 
together, without distinction. 

The body was finally brought to the Casan Church, where a magni- 
ficent funeral procession was formed, headed by the Emperor, the 
Archduke Michael, &c. and all the foreign Ministers, who came invited 
raecially. When I entered the church, I found myself close by tbe 
Emperor Nicholas, ivho was among the crowd near the coffin, like a 
common man. The coffin was placed on a catafalk, on which stood six 
general officers, bending over the body, and in that position they were 
borne through the streets. A crowd of five or six hundred priests and 
choristers, bearing tafiers, followed the bier, and the black procession, 
moving along the white surface of snow, gave to the whole spectacte a 
character very singular and impressive. I followed it to the Nev^y 
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Churchy where the body wa^ laid. wHen the coffin was let down, oil 
was poured and incense scattered on the lid ; the priest next strewed 
earth on it in the form of a cross,, and then a basket of earth was 
handed round, with a large spoon in it, and every one of us near the 
grave, took up a spoonful and strewed it on the coffin, in the same 
manner. Then the grtive was finally closed in. 

Miloradovitch was a man of low stature, with a sharp hatchet face, and 
^ notwithstanding the almost divine honours paid him at his death, he 
had been dpring his life the most careless profligate in., Russia, who 
neither regarded his own property, nor that of any other person* He 
was always involved in pecuniary embarrassments, from his profuse 
and spenathrift habits, and the 'Emperor Alexander 4good«^naturadly 
extricated him at different times ; his own character was, that he 
never was known io pay any debt himself, till he ])aid that of Nature* 
His manner of proceeding wijth those about him was very summary* 
His son, on the memorable day of the insurrection, had hesitated to 
take the oath to Nicholas ; Jiis father brought him forward bv the col* 
lar, and fiogged him with a large stick, til) he complied, ^^he par- 
tiality of the Emperor Nicholas for him was so great, and he was so 
willing to evince it, that he procured, as a relic, the coot in which he 
was shot, and the ribbon which he wore ; the latter was pierced by the 
ball which killed him, and it appeared that the pistol had been laid so 
close to his back, that the blue colour was all stained with the smoke, 
an(^part of it scorched with the fire. These relics, from his regard to 
the HRan who had sacrificed his life for him, it is said, are to be laid up 
in the Museuij, as appropriate companfons for the hat of Peter the 
Great, which was pierced through by a ball at the battle of Poltowa. 

Hitherto I have detailed to you what was before me, quceque miser^ 
rima indi, and, I might almost say, quorum pars fui ; I shall now men- 
tion principally what 1 have heard from ethers, who had the means of 
being well acquainted with the facts they communicated to me. 

On the dispersion of the insurgents, several of the leaders were 
taken up, either the same night or the following days ; and the Em- 
peror, who had shown much prudence, sagacity, and activity, in the 
whole affair, examined them himself, and* took down their depositions 
with his own hands. The following particulars have tran^ired. 

So early as the years^l815 and 18^16, when the effects of the French 
revolution were supposed to have totally ceased, with the deposition of 
Napoleon, the principle was revived in Russia, and a Carbonari or Con- 
stitutional party formed, to keep the spark alive, and fan it into a 
flame. They engaged a Printer of the name of Greff to disseminate 
their opinions, and they assembled in a house on the Peterhoff road, a 
few versts from St. Petersbiirgli, to mature their plans. The house is 
still standing, and I had the curiosity to»visit it with a friend. The 
Printer was sometime after found assassinated, with a lock of hair 
grasped in his hand: two men were appreheiided, as being con- 
cerned in the murder, and the tom out hair ekactly corresponded 
to a patch on one of their heads. No suspicion was then entertain- 
ed of the cause, and it was supposed the murder was perpetrated 
by common robbers, who were pi^pished for that crime without any 
farther inquiry. It is now saidii however, that they were assassins, 
hired to stop the Printer’s mouth, lest he should divulge some secrets 
entrusted to him, as the party doubted his fidelity to the cause. His bro- 
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ther is a very honest German bookseller, still residing here, into whose 
shop I often go, and from whom I have occasionally pni^hased classical 
books ; whatever cause of suspicicyi existed against the Printer, none has 
ever attached to him, as he was and is mueh respected in his business. 

.The ramifications of this society soon expanded themselves, and 
names of note in Russia became connected with it. Alexander and 
Nikitva Moravief, officers in the army, and Prince Serge Trou- 
betskoi, formed a design of combining it with some Masonic lodges, 
and so disseminate its principles, under the sanction of allowed meet* 
ings. . They now united themselves with others, principallv military 
men, who had returned from the campaigns in the south of Europe, 
and had imbibed the liberal and constitutional opinions, recognised and 
adopted in the countries where they had sojourned. In the year 1817, 
the first regular society was formed, which adopted as its designation, 
the French appellation of Union de Salvf, on, dcs vruis et Jiddles enfant 
de la patrie** A leading member of this society was Pestel, a man of 
considerable talents. He drew up a plan for its organization, and 
divided its members into three classes. Brethren, Men, and Boyars ; 
and from this last, or highest class, were elected the elders or directors. 
Admission waii attended with solemn ceremonies, and oaths of secrecy 
strictly enjoined. It was so constructed, that the Boyars were un* 
known to the common brothers. Another society w-as now formed, at 
the head of which was Gen. Michael OrlofF, and it was called also by 
a French name, ‘‘ Socicte des Chevaliers Russes** Its declared ol^*ect 
was to put an end to the exactions and other abuses, which had enter- 
ed into the public administrafTon of Russia. In a short ^ime these two 
societies came to an understanding, and united. 

It w'as now rumoured that the Emperor had intended to leave Rus- 
sia, and retire to Poland; and they decreed, without any apparent 
reason, that it was a mattel of urgent necessity to take his lire. It 
was proposed to draw lots to decide who whould undertake it ; when 
Yakoiichine, a fanatic member, offered himself for the purpose. He 
imagined himself led on by an irresistible destiny, and he determined, 
after striking the Emperor, to kill himself. The design was, however, 
overruled by some of the more moderate members, and Yakouchine 
was so disappointed, that he left the society. 

The society, having been now increased by>the accession of many 
members of influence and rank, again changed its name to L* Union 
du bien public,** and considerably enlarged its views, which became 
more definite, and included many praiseworthy objects, such as the ge- 
neral diffusion of moral and intellectual instruction, and the foundation 
of lioncastrian schools. A Central Council” was established, with 
a Chamber of Legislation,” and the Reformers became a compact 
and organized body. Two b^ks were kept, in which the deeds of the 
members were recorded. The names of such as deserved well, were 
inscribed in the Book of Honour ;” those who acted ill were expelled, 
and their nanfes inserted in the Book of Shaiue*” In order to sup- 
ply funds to complete their objects, every one was to subscribe the 
twenty-fifth part of his annual income, to form a common treasury. 
Two branches of this Sdciety were established at Moscow, and one m 
Little Rjis^ia; but. this latter made but few proselytes there. It was 
soon after extended to Poland, which sent delegates to the parent so- 
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ciety. The concurrence of the Foies wls ensured^ by promisiiig them 
the independence of their country. 

The members became now very active in extending their revolution* 
ary doctrines^ particularly among the* different divisions of the army. 
Col. Pestel> then Aid-du-Camp to Count Witgenstein, propa^ted his 
views at head-quarters, with great zeal and success, and they uegan to 
spread through the south of Russia. He actually persuaded many of 
*his companions, that he was acting with the connivance and apjpfidai* 
tion of the Emperor himself, whose views were directed to a total 
change in thd established order of things. The character of Alexander 
gave some colour to this extraordinary assertion : his natural goodness, 
his benevolent disposition, evinced on many occasions, with certain 
feelings of mysticism with which he had been imbued by Madam 
Kreuaener, wno was supposed at one time to have acquired a com* 
pletc ascendancy over his mind, made it not at all improbable, that he 
might entertain some mysteridus and visionary views of ameliorating 
the condition of his subjects, even by the sacrifice of his own autho* 
rity. It appears, however, that the sanction of his name was soon laid 
aside. 

Hitherto the views of the conspirators did not seem to extend be- 
yond objects, which in England would be deemed legitimate ; the 
amelioration of the moral and civil condition of the people, and reform- 
ing the abuses of Government ; but they now proceeded to entertain 
the project of overturning it altogether, and of establishing a republic 
on tm ruins. They began to adopt the language of the French Jaco- 
bins, and in discussing the particular form of the executive, one of 
them proposed President sans phrase, and the necessity of removing 
the Royal family was talked of, as a requisite measure. It was at 
first listened to with^ dislike and apprehension, as likely to introduce 
* interminable anarchy ; but it was afterwards entertained by a plurality 
of voices ; and at a meeting licdd at Kamcnka, in 1823, it was adopted 
unanimously, and without hesitation. A fcederul republic, comprising 
eight great states, including some of the neighbouring Austrian pro- 
vinces, was to be organized, and the society for the purpose was called 
the United Sclavonians.” 

Meantime, the ramifications of the conspiracy were so extensive, 
that though its members and their proceedings, were kept* profound 
secrets, the rumour of its existence and its objects, every where trans- 

S ired, and filled the people with vague, but serious apprehensions^ 
lany of the English residents told me, that at this time they were 
every day expecting some extraordinary convulsion would ensue, but 
they were not at all aware of its precise nature or extent ; that they 
were preparing to be ready to leave Russia ; and one gentleman in- 
formed me, he had actually sent his family, to England, under the .ap- 
prehension of the dangers which menaced the country. 

The Emperor iAexander himself, was filled with the gloomy ap- 
prehensions of some dreadful event hanging over the State, which he 
could neither comprdiend nor control, and he became dqjected and 
melancholy. With the best and kindest intentions, he had a we^ 
and vacillating mind ; he saw some vast, undefined, but inevitable 
danger approaching, and he had not the energy to rouse. himself and 
meet it. It was not, however, till his visit to the Crimea, In Juno 
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1825, that he was made acquainted with the actual state of things. 
While at a small village there, a man of the name of Sherwood, an Eng« 
lishman, a subaltern in the Lancers, begged in haste to be admitted to 
his presence at an unseasonable hour of the night, and from this man 
he learned, that an organized conspiracy existed, extending all over 
Russia, and having for its object a total revolution, to which his own 
death was to be a preliminary. The Emperor was deeply affected at 
this intelligence; he imagined himself greatly beloved, as he deserved' 
to be, and was shocked when he was undeceived. He brooded over 
this with a deep and melancholy reflection, and it mainly contributed 
to that depression of mind ana debility of body, which predisposed 
him to the attack of the disease, which terminated in his death. He 
obstinately refused all medicines, and when pressed on the subject, 
was heard to declare, that life was become a burthen to him which be 
wished to throw down, as he could no longer support it. 

In the mean time the conspirators proceeded to carry their plans into 
execution. The ninth division of the army was encamped in the vici- 
nity of Botrinsk, awaiting the arrival of the Emperor. Some of the 
conspirators disguised themselves in the uniform of a regiment com- 
manded by an officer who had engaged in the project, and on the night 
of the day of Rie Emperor’s arrival, they proposed to seize his person, 
with that of his brother Nicholas ; then to arrest the General Baron de 
Diebitsch ; and liaviiig in their possession such important personages, 
to march directly against Moscow, seducing and bringing with them 
all the troops they met in their route. On investigation, how^Ver, 
they found their means were not at all adequate to such an important 
enterprize, and it was abandoned. *' 

Among the men who had vowed the death of Alexander, was 
Yakoobovitch, a captain in the army of a regiment 'garrisoned in 
Georgia, In 1817 he had, been expelled from the guards by order 
of the Emperor, in consequence of having been concerned in a duel, 
and the circumstance rankled in his heart. When he was apprised of 
the existence of the conspiracy by Bestouchef, he refused to join in it, 
but said, he would strike a blow for them to profit by.” As their 
schemes were not yet ripe for an insurrection, they prevailed on him 
with difficulty to defer the assassination, till it might serve their cause. 
He at length assented, but when the Emperor’s death unexpectedly 
occurred, he was exceedingly enraged, rushed into the chamber where 
they were assembled, announced his decease, and gnashing liis teeth, 
imprecated curses on those who had dissuaded him to defer the at- 
tempt, and so defrauded him of his revenge. With such fierce and 
desperate spirits engaged in the plot, it was not without reason that 
men’s minds were filled with the most serious apprehensions. 

When the conspirators received the news of the death of Alexander 
and the apparently quiet succession of Constantine, they were dis- 
mayed. They sai3, they had passed the opportunity, which would 
never occur again ; but when they heard of the resignation of Con- 
stantine and his fixed determination not to accept the crown, they de- 
termined at once to avail themselves of the circumstance. They proposed 
to excite an insurrection among the troops who were attached to Con- 
stantine, by persuading them, that he was compelled to resign ; but a party 
of them Vas to declare for Nicholas, stipulating that he should change 
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the exi<i$tiug order of tliingj^ in Russia; they were then to avail themselves 
of his deferring his coronation^ by aMUrming that it was a virtual abdi- 
cation, and a plan of a provisional government was drawn up; by which 
two legislative assemblies should bd convened, the military eoloiiles 
changed to national guards, and the Citadel'^of 8t. Petersburgli placed 
in the hands of the municipality of the town. A full meeting imme- 
diately assembled at Ryleieffs iionse on the I2th of December, and 

• each of the members undertook to answer for the certain regiments, 
which they had seduced. 

Among tlfem were some who called themselves the purely de- 
voted,*’ one of whom was a person named RahofFsky ; he was persuaded 
to undertake the assassination of Nicholas. He was a man who had 
no family, and as he had no ties on earth, he did not hesitate to pro- 
mise, if necessary, to sacrifice himself for what he called the good of 
his country. His determination was to penetrate on the day appointed 
into the Pabice in disgubio, of* if he could not do so, to wait on the 
steps, and strike the Emperor as he went out. 

As ^the time for action drew nigh, the consj>irators seemed to have 
the fullest confidence in success, and to have been excited to a high 
degree of enthusiasm. Kornolovitch had just returned frtnn the sontli, 
and had assured them that 100,000 men were ready to second their 
first movements, and they were persuaded that Nicholas, even if he 
escaped death, would at once renounce his crown. Some, however, 
expressed doubts and apprehensions, but they parted with the declani- 
ti(»n,»^ that their scabbards were now broken, and they could not hide 
their swords.” 

The day fixed on was the 14th of December, O. S. when the mili- 
tary were to be called on to take the oath to Nicholas. The disaf- 
fected regirneifts wei;e to assemble before the Senate House, where 

• they were to be joined by all the consjiinitors, and the previously 
digested plan was to be carried into execution. The first which pro- 
ceeded to the place of rendezvous was the regiment of Moscow, which 
we met in the streets, and whose proceedings I have already detailed 
to you. The next was that of the Marine guard. They had been pre- 
viously gained over by the reports which RyleiefF had caused to be dis- 
seminated among them, that Constantine was on his way to St. Peters- 
burgh with an army, to punish all who sided with his brother Nicholas. 
When called on to take the oath, they refused, but were confined to 
their barracks by Major-Gen. SchifrefF; presently a noise of some firing 
was heard, ana a cry was raised that they were massacreing their 
companions, when suddenly the whole battalion rushed out of the gate, 
and joined the Moscow regiment before the Senate House. The life Gre- 
nadiers also had been previously tampered with, and seemed well dis- 
posed to the cause of the Insurgents. So S^lhofF, one of those in the 
secret, proceeded to Jhe barracks of the regiment, and notified to some 
of the officers, who were favourable to their views, that the time was 
come for acting. The regiment was at the moment taking the oath to 
Nicholas, when one of the offic^lrrs cried out, Will you be false to Con- 
stantine?’* He then informed them, that the other regiments had 
proclaimed him before the Senate House, that he was himself going 
to j^n them, and called on them ndi to abandon him. In spite of the 
exiimation of their Colonel Stiirler, they rushed out after tjie subal- 

U. S JouuN, No. 20. August, 1830, r 
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tern, and with shouts followed him. Their way led by the palace, 
which they proposed to enter and take possession of; but it was 
already occupied by the corps of sappers who refused them admission, 
and they passed on. They next* fell in with the Emperor Nicholas 
and his party, who naturally supposed they were come to their sup- 
port. They were received, therefore, as friends, and way made for 
them ; but they passed directly on to the Isaak Platz. Here their 
Colonel again strongly remonstrated with them, and urged them to * 
return to the party they had passed ; but Kahofsky, one of the most 
fierce and desperate of the conspirators, seeing the critical moment, 
rushed at Stlirler and shot him ; he fell, and the regiment immediately 
drew up on the left of the insurgents, just beside where we were stand- 
ing ,* several other parties of the military also were thus prepared, and 
were led on by different members of the conspiracy to the Isaak Platz. 

It is highly probable, indeed almost certain, that if all those who 
had taken a part in the project and 'promised their assistance, had 
exerted themselves at the great crisis, with the spirit and determina- 
tion of the few who were found at their post, the events of that day, 
at least, would have terminated in favour of the Insurgents. The 
whole of the military assembled, seemed infected, and those who had 
not actually Joined the insurgents were so favourable to the cause, that 
they positively refused for some time to act against them. Had the 
weight of such a number of influential men been added, and they were 
present on the spot to sanction the proceedings, it is supposed that, as 
they said themselves, “ success would have been certain that the 
regiments then drawn out would have entered into their views, and 
that, on the first day at least, there would have beefi no opposition ; 
but when the crisis arrived, they shrank from it. Among the chief 
of those was Prince Trubetskoi. 

This person had been onp of the earliest conspirators, and among the ' 
first who had imbibed revolutionary principles abroad, and dissemi- 
nated them at home. In the different modifications, which the organi- 
zation of the conspiracy had undergone, he was considered a kind of 
President or rather Dictator. His sister-in-law had been married to the 
Count Leibzeltern, the Austrian minister ; and from this connection he 
was on intimate terms with some, and generally known to all foreigners 
in St. Petersburgh. He had been the .most assiduous attendant on all 
the revolutionary meetings, up to the. last, andhad drawn up a manifesto, 
afterwards found in his house, which was to announce, in the name of the 
Senate, the dissolution of the old and the formationof a new government 
in Russia, and the convocation of Deputies from every province. It was 
resolved that he should repair to the Senate-house and place himself 
at the head of the troops, but immediately after this, he was seized 
with terror, absconded from his associates, and ran to the Major-Ge- 
neral, to take the new oatli. As soon as this was done, he fell into a 
fit, and nearly expired. When he recovered, he* seemed like one de- 
ranged ; persons who knew him, but were not aware of his being at all 
connected with the insurrection, told me they saw him, on the morning 
of that day, running like a demented man from house to house, and 
talking in an incoherent manner. He finally took refuge in the house 
of his brother-in-law, where he hoped to find an asylum, under the 
sanction of an Ambassador's residence. But an order arrived in the 
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evening, from Nesselrode, demanding liim as a State prisoner, and he 
was given up. The remotest suspicion had never attached to himi and 
his arrest as a conspirator excited considerable astonishment. ' Strange 
rumours were then afloat ; the consi^iracy in Russia, like that of Ve- 
nice, was now said to have been promoted by a foreign , ambassador, 
and Leibzeltern was called Bedamar. It soon appeared that there was 
not the slightest ground for the absurd report. 

The absence of Trubetskoi, greatly deranged the plans of the insur- 
gents. Yokoobovitch who was to act as second in command^ abandoned 
his station immediately, when the general did not appear ; and RyleieflT, 
who had been the soul and principal organizer of the plan, left his post 
to search for Trubetskoi, and did not come back. Some of the leaders, 
however, acted with a ferocious energy. Kahofsky it was, who mortally 
wounded General Miloradovitch with a pistol-shot, while Prince Eu- 
gene Obolensky ran him through the body with his bayonet. He also 
shot Colonel Stiirler ; then throwing away his pistol, with which he had 
“ done enough,** he said, ** on that day," he drew his dagger and at- 
tacked and wounded Captain Hastfer. It was Kuchelbecker, another 
distinguished leader, who attempted to kill the Archduke Michael, 
and Prince RostofFsky, after leading his men from the barracks to the 
square, was the first to order them to lire on their opponents. 

With respect to the people who followed this movement without 
being well aware of its object, few or none of them had the smallest 
conception of its political purpose. It is certain that some of them 
shoi^d for Constantino and the Constitution,** but it is also cer- 
tain, that so ignorant were they of what it meant, that they asked 
what was the (institution, and were perfectly satisfied when they were 
told it meant Constantine's wife," who is very popular. In the ex- 
plosion also Avhich tqok place at Kief, some proclaimed the Sclavo- 
nian Republic," and when the Mougiks* asked what that was, they 
were given to understand it was liberty to plunder the estates of the 
Boyars ;" which they thought a very good thing. But the idea of 
effecting by force a sudden amelioration in the political state of this 
country, would be about as feasible as in Turkey ; the great body of 
the people are just as capable of it in one country as in another. 
There is no doubt a great mass of knowledge, and a number of en- 
lightened and cultivated men in Russia at present ; but the Vast majo- 
rity of the population is'ignoraiit, and quite contented to be so. They 
are fat and hearty, have plenty to eat, and warm clothes to put on. In 
tlie coldest weather, with the thermometer at 4.5** below the freezing 
point, I never saw a man or woman look cold, or hungry in the 
streets ; on the contrary, they were all ruddy and well-favoured, en- 
joying life, sometimes half drunk, and always laughing. What do 
they want ? I wish to God your poor sensitive, intelligent Irish pc^a- 
santry were half so well off under your free constitutional government, 
which is the world’s wonder ; though there is a greater mass of misery 
in its paternal care, than is to be found in or out of Turkey, or in 
any other spot on the Surface of the globe. 

With respect to the persons implicated in this affair, I saw them 
every day for several weeks after, arrested in the streets, and among 
them sixteen officers of the guarde d cheval, who acknowledged 
they had been sworn into a revolutionary committee two years before. 
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You generally see military meA not walking, but driving along in a 
drosky or sledge. In almost every street there are one or two guard- 
rooms, with a platform before the door, on which the muskets are 
reclined ; when a General officer's \jocked hat and feathers are seen ap- 
proaching in a sledge, for which the sentinel is always on the watch, he 
shouts, and all the guard rush out, seize their muskets, and salute the 
sledge as it passes. It frequently happened, that after an officer had 
been thus received with military honours, the police immediately 
handed him out of his machine, and led him away a prisoner. 

These sentinels are noted for the rigid and unbending discipline 
with which they perform tJic duty assigned them. You have heard of 
the sentinel on the Neva, when the waters of the river were rising. 
The late Emperor Alexander looked out of his window, and saw a sol- 
dier oil guard below, nearly covered with the flood. He called to him 
to save himself, but he would not quit his post : he said the sergeant 
had placed him there, and he would not stir till he was relieved ! A 
similar instance occurred on the day of the insurrection. The sentinels 
before the Senate-house never left their place. The officer on duty, 
though in the midst of the tumult, never neglected his military eti- 
quette ; whenever a fleld-officer's feather was seen in the throng, above 
the heads of *the crowd, he shouted to the guard, who ran out and 
saluted it, and tliey were in the act of doing so to Miloradovitch and 
Stiirlcr, at the moment when they were killed. The guard always re- 
tired in their room as usual after the salute, but the sentinels and the 
officer never quitted the platform, even in front of the grape-shot^Minl 
by extraordinary good fortune they escaped. 

You have seen a list of some of those who were arrested published by 
the Government here, among whom were many Princes. Now you must 
understand, that the title of Prince descends to eecr/y child of a family, 
and then to every child’s cl^ild ; so there arc sonTe ])arts of Russia in 
which there are whole villages of princes, many of whom come to 
market with the produce of their farms. Nevertheless, some of the 
names implicated were those of the highest rank and respectability. 
Among them were Lapoukin and Alentchikolf. The lirst of the name 
of Lapoukin, mentioned in the history of Russia, was Pa'dor Lapou- 
kin, whose daughter Kudoxa Foedoroviia Lapoukin, was married to 
Peter the •Great. lie had by her one child, the unfortunate Alexis. 
Another of the family was Commissary General of Marines, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and entered with others into a conspiracy against 
her, to establish Ivan on the throne. They were knouted, had the 
tips of their tongues cut off, and were sent to Siberia. Among 
them was Aladame Lapoukin, the most beautiful and accomplish- 
ed woman of her day, and of whom Elizabeth was jealous. She 
struggled violently with the executioner, and was greatly torn and 
mutilated ; but survived both her punishment and her exile, and after 
eighteen years of suffering, returned to St. Petersbiirgh, a melancholy 
spectacle of deformity. The Lapoukin implicated in the present con- 
spiracy j had been notorious, it was said, for prostituting his daughter 
to the Emperor Paul, whose libidinous appetites were well known. 
The treasonable charges against him, however, were not substantiated, 
and he was.afterwards declared free from suspicion. 

The origin of the family of MentchikofF was verv humble. He was, as 
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19 well known^ a pastry-cook^ who cried his cakes through the streets, 
and attracted the notice of Peter the Great, and he was afterwards 
instrumental in advancing his wife, Catherine, to the throne. The per- 
son implicated in the affair of Constantine, w'as a Prince and a Major- 
General in the army, and his arrest excited infinite surprise and con- 
cern ; an ukase, however, was afterwards published on the 8 th of Jan. 
declaring him again placed on active duty. 

Severd other persons, whose families had always suppprted distin- 
guished rank and consequence, and whose arrest caused a strong sen- 
sation, have since been purged from foul treason's stain,” and by 
public ukases restored to confidence. But many unfortunate patriots 
yet remain unpurged, and their pulilic execution lias been for some 
time daily expected. Among them is Bestoucheff, a name also much 
distinguished in Russian history. One of them was Chancellor in the 
reign of Elizabeth also, and reconciled by his diplomacy the Empress 
Maria Theresa with her. Notwithstanding this important service, he 
was accused of an abuse of his authority, and banished to Siberia ; but 
his real crime was advising the Empress to exclude the Grand Duke 
Peter from the crown, and confer it on Paul. A female also of this 
family was kuouted and banished, along with the beautiful Madame 
Lapoukin. Three of this name are implicated in the present conspi- 
racy, one of whom, an uncommonly fine young man, I saw arrested. 
Fie was Aid-de-camp to Geii. Miillar, commander of Ij^ronstadt : he 
tool( a distinguished share in the insurrection. On rising in the morn- 
ing, said, Oh, God ! if our enterprise be just, support it ; if not, 
let thy will b(i| done.” He was at his post, and when his party was 
broken, he contrived to disguise himself in the niglit in sailor's clothes, 
and walked dujvn on the ice to Kronstadt, which he entered unknown 
to the sentinel on dflty, by a breach left in the wall by the late inun- 
dation. From hence he endeavoured to* get across to the Finland 
shore, where he might conceal himself in the woods, and make his way 
to Sweden ; but the ice, which would have borne up a castle before, 
was become, by a sudden thaw, so soft, that after several attempts he 
was obliged to return. lie then retired to the liglit-lumse, and made 
himself so agreeable to the light-keeper's family, that they got quite 
fond of him, thinking him a common sailor. At length the police, who 
were searching for fugitives, entered the light-house, and finding only 
a poor sailor, rasping a radish for the people's dinner, were going 
away again, when a child who had been very fund of him before, in his 
proper person, accidentally came in, called him by his name, and so 
unwittingly discovered him. 

The case of Colonel BulatofF also excited much conversation. lie 
had undertaken to be second in command to Trubetskoi on the event- 
ful day, but turned his attention to another object. He held up a 
cross, and swore he^ould kill the Emperor. On the evening before, 
he went to the house of Prince Galitzin, the patron of the Bible So^ 
(iiefy here, with whom Jie was intimate. He was naturally a cheerful 
man, but at this visit was greatly depressed in mind, and at length 
said, as life was so .uncertain he would make his will, which he did, 
and deposited it with the Prince. The next day he appeared in his 
Uniform, and took his station close beside the horse of the Emperor. 
He followed him wherever he went, and never left his side for four 
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hours^ till His Majesty retired. Two days after, he presented himself 
at the palace, and requested to speak in private to the Emperor. As 
a faithful officer, who had stuck so close to his person in the hour of 
peril, he was speedily admitted, and most graciously received. He im- 
mediately fell on his knees, and cried he was come to surrender himself 
to a just punishment. He then said he was deeply implicated in the 
conspiracy, and had taken upon himself the charge of assassinating 
him; that f(»r the purpose he had repaired to the palace, with 
a loaded pistol in each pocket, and planted himself o beside his 
horse ; that several times in the course of the day, when the Emperor’s 
head was turned from him, he had half drawn a pistol from his pocket 
to effect his purpose, but every time he felt his hand restrained by 
some superior power. That he found it vain to counteract the will of 
Providence, which decreed that his victim should be saved, and himself 
sacrificed, and in obedience to its decree?, he had come to surrender 
himself to justice. It was at first supposed that the man was a 
visionary, and his mind unsettled ; but it was soon found that what 
he said was in general true, and then it was suspected that he knew 
he must be discovered, and had surrendered himself voluntarily as his 
only chance of escape. He died a few days after. 

But the man who was the prime promoter and soul of the conspi- 
racv, was Kuchelbecker. He was a man of very respectable family, 
and of great reputed talent. He had accompanied Prince Narishkin 
in his mission to Paris, where he not only enlarged his mind by varjpus 
means of information, but imbibed among the liberals, with whohi he 
associated, those principles of government which he tpshed to esta- 
blish when he returned to Kussia. To this end he formed the first 
club, which met at the house on the Peterholf road, whejfp the outlines 
of the revolution were sketched, and which afterwards caused the 
assassination of the Printer Greff. On the day of the insurrection, he 
was among the party who joined the military in coloured clothes, and 
when the Archduke Michael narrowly escaped being shot, the man 
who presented the pistol was supposed to be Kiichelbecker ; he disap- 
peared on the evening of that eventful /lay, but was denounced in the 
proclamation of the 26th of December, as a person most deeply implicated. 
No inforntation, however, was received of him, and it was supposed he 
was either killed in the insuri'ection, or had escaped from the country. 
A man, however, was one evening walking through the suburbs of 
W arsaw, and there met a person whom he had never seen before, or 
had the slightest knowledge of. The person saluted him according to 
the custom of the lower orders in Russia, and when ke had passed, it 
struck him that he was like some individual for whom a reward had 
been offered, and whose description he had seen. He immediately fol- 
lowed and stopped him, and on reference to the proclamation, he found 
the man to be Kuchelbecker, for whom they haa been so anxiously 
searching, till they had abandoned all hopes of tracing him, but wdio 
they now found had made his way to Warsaw piider a forged English 
passport. He was l)rought before Constantine, who having examined 
him transmitted him to St. Petersburgh. 

length to which this interesting pauer has extended, 
obliges us again to postpone its conclusion.] 
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SKRVICE AFLOAT DURING THE LATE WAR.* 

BEING THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 

CRUISING IN THE WEST INDIES. 

At the latter end of August, on our return to Barbadoea, we were 
ordered on a cruise to windward of that island, in a direction most 
likely to intercept any of the enemy's vessels on their route to Cay- 
enne, MarCinico, &c. This was deemed so good a station, that we 
considered ourselves extremely fortunate in being selected for the ser- 
vice, and congratulated each other accordingly on the golden harvest 
we anticipated from our prizes ; but we were woefully disappointed. 
To our surprise and chagrin, although in the direct highway of the 
numerous vessels bound to these seas, during a cruise of upwards of 
two months we were scarcely cheered with the sight of a single sail. 
At length our provisions and water, with our patience, being nearly 
exhausted, we bore up for port to victual and refit. Running before 
the wind, the weather line, the sails were unbent to black the yards, 
and in this way we scudded for a day or two nearly under bare poles, 
until within some ninety leagues of Barbadoes, when they were again 
brought to. Tliis had scarcely been accomplished, when about two 
p.M. a sail to windward was reported from the mast-head, but so dis- 
tant, her top-gallant sails alone being visible above the horizon, we 
could form no opinion of what she might be. The day being too far 
ad^nced, and tne ship too light and crank from the expenditure of 
provisions and water, to chase on a wind with any probability of 
success, we kept on our course, and resorted to a ruse, which has 
frequently sHPceeded on similar occasions. While we showed an 
apparent anxiety by the exhibition of a large spread of canvass, ns if 
endeavouring to elude pursuit, the ship’s way was retarded as much as 
possible by towing astern some large spars, the management of the 
helm, and other expedients in practice on like occasions, in such a 
manner as to lead an enemy’s cruiser to take us for some heavy out- 
ward bound trader, a deceptioia strengthened by the lofty buoyant hull 
of the N— which at the best of times, at a distance, had more this 
appearance than that of a frigate. As the evening closed in, we 
entirely lost sight of the stranger and soon ceased to think further 
about him. 

Between two and three a,m. I was sitting with the lieutenant who 
had charge of the watch betwixt two of the quarter-deck carronades, 
taking the usual refreshment of a middle watcher, the ship gently 
jogging on before the wind under her top- sails, having shortened sail 
after dark. In this manner discussing with our biscuit and grog the 
events, or rather non-events of our cruii^, we were croaking over our 
ill-luck in returnJhg to port without a prize, when all at once the 
tranquil silence that had prevailed was broken in upon by the cry 
of one of the look-out men on the quarter, of a strange sail close 
astern.” Ail instantly flew to the taffraii, and through the dark ob- 
scure, for there was no moon, distinctly perceived a vessel in our wake 
and scarcely a musket-shot distant. 'Inis turned out to be the same 


* Continued from page 712, Part 1, 1830. 
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descried the preceding day, so well had our stratagem succeeded. 
Under the full conviction that we were a merchant ship, they had not 
hesitated to approach us thus boldlv ; it seems they had been dodging 
us in this way for some time, and only waited daybreak to take pos- 
session. Tliis was doubtless a blind look-out on our side, which a 
more enterprising enemy might have known how to profit by* 

Not knowing her force, and in order to make assurance doubly sure, 
we continued on our course wliilc the men were assembled at quarters, 
and all was prepared for making sail. But these movements, though 
but the affair of a few minutes, and very quietly performed, did not 
escape the Argus-eyed stranger. The accidental Hashing of a light 
through the ports of the main-deck at once betrayed us. She was off 
in an instant, hauling her wind to the northward under a press of sail ; 
and though we, as promptly as circumstances would permit, followed 
her, she had so far got the start, that at daybreak we were at least five 
miles astern, or rather on her lee-quarter.* It was now we experienced 
the disadvantages of a crank ship in chase when close hauled ; although 
but a moderate breeze, with our lee-guns run in, our channels were 
under water, and it was with difficulty we could carry top-gallant sails, 
and three reefs out of the top-sails. IMeanwhile, the chase had been 
leaving us, and for a considerable time there appeared little prospect 
of overhauling her. As the day advanced, however, the usual trade 
wind, which at the commencement was about E.N.E. favoured us suffi- 
ciently to leave us a point or two free: we now found we were rapidly 
gaining, and between one and two p.m. having reached within 
shot distance, we opened a fire from our bow chasers. At this moment, 
both vessels running sufficiently off the wind to be enabled to carry 
top-mast studding sails, the chase suddenly hauling close up, endea- 
voured to tack with these standing, a manoeuvre^ whidh, had it suc- 
ceeded, — our lee-guns run i», and the day drawing to a close — would 
in all probability have baffled us. But missing stays she fell round 
off ; we were in a few minutes alongside, and after exchanging a few 
broadsides, which killed one or two of her men, she struck, and we 

took possession of the French National Corvette, La R e, of 

eighteen guns, and one hundred and etghty-five men. The French 
officers, who pretended to have imagined our ship of much greater force, 
which idea* the loftiness of the hull certainly favoured, affected to be 
much mortified on finding our crew — at the moment deficient in com- 
pliment — consisting of about one hundred and ninety, so little supe- 
rior to their own. 

In the month of March following, we proceeded to Falmouth Har- 
bour, Antigua. Here our Captain B , a grey-headed Sexagenarian, 

being appointed to another ship on her return to England, was super- 
seded by a beardless youth, apparently not more than twenty, the same 
officer who, in the preceding month of October, qs third lieutenant, 
had charge of the watch in which it will be recollected the ship was 
ran on shore off Cape Roxo. Allied to a noble family, and the son 
of an oflicer of the highest rank in the service, this event, which might 
have proved fatal to the professional prospects of one less fortunately 
circumstanced, did not at all interfere with the advancement of this 
individual. ‘Seven weeks after, we find him promoted to the command 
of one of tlie finest eighteen-gun sloops in the service, in which he 
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continued until his appointment five months after to that of our ship. 
Thus within less than twelve months — for he had only serv0d three 
months as lieutenant in the N— , had the weekly account been ex- 
changed for the two epaulettes, the rank of post-captain; and the com- 
nuind of a new frigate.* 

But although the recollection of this period is rife with interesting 
incidents which might furnish abundant materials for profound anti 
useful reflection to the well-wishers of our noble profession, yet as it is 
also replete with disagreeable associations, and as certain details, with- 
out any usefbl tendency, might appear influenced by invidious motives, 
which I entirely disclaim ; and as moreover aught that might hare 
been exceptionable originated — as time has subsequently proved — more 
in the errors of the head than the heart, I shall not enlarge farther on 
the system now introduced.f It is enough to observe, that it furnished 
a highly wrought specimen of the ultra school of discipline, whose 


* Since this period, a change tout cela?"* By subsequent regulations, a 
stated term of actual service is necessary to each grade, previous to becoming eligu 
ble to promotion. 

•f* At this period a very general notion prevaile<l among the ycuinger officers of 
the pnifession, and which is doubtless still entertained by the inexperienced and 
unrcilecting, that the salutary discipline so indispensable in the service, cannot he 
preserved but by a system of terror and coercion. Whereas multiplied and fatal 
instances, many of which 1 have myself witnessed, might be brought forward to 
illustrate the fact, that in those ships in which the cat and ropes' end were in coii- 
staaia('equisition, and which shone most in paint and in palish, were by no means 
the most brilliant in essentials. That however the crew might be made to fly aloft 
to reef top-sails b^ tht* second, or run the anchor up to the bows in a given lime, 
in the hour of battle, or in cases <»f emergency, they did not always exhibit a ctu'res- 
pondent 'zcal and ^iiergy. Having served with men as conspicuous for their en- 
lightened minds, their professional knowledge, moderation, and urljanity, as with 
others as remarkably characterized by the deficiency of these qualities, few have 
liiid a fairer opj)ortunity of essaying the two systems, and of coming to sound coii- 
clUfsIoAs on tlie subject. Among the rest it was my lot, at different periods of my 
professional career, to bo placed with three officers proverbial, on the station to 
which they belonged, for their severity. This sul)sequeiitly led to the dismissal 
from their ships of two of these individuals. One has since anticipated the natural 
term of his existence by suicide ; the other has never since been employed ; the 
system of the third very narrowly involved him in a catastrophe, that might liavo 
vied Avith certain other fatal effects of the ultra system of the ‘‘ good ofd times.'* 

In a ship commanded by One of these officers it was customary to polish the shot 
round the coinings of the hatchways, all the iron and copper work, the belaying 
pins, Ac and even the iron stanchions supporting the decks, with nuinerous oilier 
similar items. Tlie anchor, or woe to those who laboured at tlie purchase, altliough 
an operation in a great measure depending on the state of the weatlier, and on baial 
contingencies, was expected to he hove up in a given time ; this and an endless 
variety of similar exactions, Avith the frequency and severity of corporal punish- 
nieiits, created a dissatisfaction so general among the men that they took every op- 
portunity of deserting. Nothing farther may l»e necessary to illustrate the strength 
and prevalence to Avliijdi this in a very short time reached than the fact, that in 
spite of guard-boats roAving round the ship, in addition to the sentries in harbour, 
and marines in the boats ou duty, attempts at evasion still continued with a reckless 
determination that set all risk at defiance, and placed life on the die. This at 
length broke out into open mutiny, and an attempt, which from the subsequent in- 
vestigation of a court-martial seems to have been long premeditated, was made to 
overpower the officers and get possession of the ship, but which at the moment of 
showing itself was defeated by the promptitude of the former. For this affair, 
whicli Avas got over without much eclat, only the ringleader suffered death. 
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dogmas^ particularly in vogue on certain foreign stations^ were not 
always confined to its more numerous disciples among the junior and 
less reflecting branches of the profession^ and as to the workings in 
this particular instance, I shall content myself with stating, that the 
results in the sequel were precisely such as might have been antici- 
pated, and before many months had ela])sed, events (iccurred of a 
nature to render any commentary on its merits superfluous. 

In the months of April and May, being stationed off the coast of the 
Spanish Colony of Caraccas, we were very actively employed in various 
enterprizes, chiefly by the boats, against the enemy's coasting trade, 
principally small schooner-rigged craft and launches, several of which 
we captured. 

These aflTairs led to many little interesting incidents and adventures, 
which furnished no unpleasant variety contrasted with the tedium and 
monotony of some of our interminable and fruitless cruises in the 
open seas. 

Washing the walls of the town of Cumana — situated on its margin 
on the west side of its debouchure — is a long narrow arm of the sea, 
extending in a south-easterly direction from twenty to twenty-five 
leagues inland, called the Gulf of Carriacco. Nothing can exceed in 
picturesque effect, the beauty and the rich luxuriance which every- 
where meet the eye along the southern shores of this inlet, contrasted 
with the sterile rocks and sands, and the unsocial aspect which for u 
considerable distance characterize those of the northern. On one of the 
above mentioned occasions the boats, having been dispatched to riWn- 
noitre this inland sea, were, on the going down of the moon, and to 
afford some rest to the crews fatigued with long pullirig, brought to a 
grapnell in a small bight on the former of these shores. Scarcely had 
each coiled himself in the position aflbrded by the confracted space as 
best calculated to snatch a Jittle repose, when we were unexpectedly 
aroused by the discharge of one or two muskets, the shot of which 
came whistling among us from the opposite thicket which lined the 
margin of the cove at the distance of a pistol-shot. It was to no pur- 
pose we returned the fire. Our invisible assailants, securely shrouded 
by the darkness, no sooner discharged their volleys than shifting their 
position they attacked us from another quarter. Annoyed by this un- 
timely guerilla mode of warfare, it was at length found expedient to 
shift our berth, and vowing vengeance against the insidious disturbers 
of our rest, it was unanimously determined to land next morning and 
punish their audacity. When daylight came, we found ourselves oppo- 
site a plantation near our former anchorage the cove, which we now 
found was skirted to the water's edge by a thick grove of cocoannt, plan- 
tain, banana, and other indigenous trees, through the foliage of which 
we could just perceive the wjiite walls of a mansion, and other buildings 
at about half musket-shot distance. On landing we^ were again saluted 
by our nocturnal enemy from behind the trees, but i)res8ing forward, a 
few shot chased them from their covert, and we were left in undis- 
puted possession of the -field of battle — a well-stocked farm-yard, sur- 
rounded by extensive premises and negro huts. The war was now 
transferred to the pigs and poultry, among which, as they were nu- 
merous and* the l>attle raged with considerable vivacity, there was 
soon no trifling slaughter. On reaching the mansion, wnich, consist- 
ing buj; of one story raised over a ground floor apparently appropriated 
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to the purjwses of store rooms or cellars, we ascended hf a flight of 
steps » the ungracious reception we had met with the preceding night 
was very naturally accounted for ; ouii mal d propos visit had, it seems, 
disturbed the festivities of a convivial meeting ; and, as appeared by 
several indications of surprise and alarm in one of the apartments, 
about which in* promiscuous confusion were strewed several musical 
^instrumentKS, guitars, violins, &c. had suddenly changed harmony 
into discord. 

Proceeding up the gulf, the same day a little after noon, while ex- 
amining the different creeks along the south shore, our attention was 
arrested by a large lanncli at anchor in a bay opposite some buildings. 
Pulling in for the purpose of examining her, and no ways dreaming of 
the trap to which this vessel was probably the lure, as not a soul was 
visible near her, we had advanced in the most perfect security to 
within fifteen puces of the beacdi, and were just about to step on board 
our prize, when from behind a low wall which skirted the bay imme- 
diately opposite, we were all at once saluted by a volley of musketry 
from a numerous body of men posted behind it. Amid a shower df 
balls whistling amongst us, and perforating the boats in every direc- 
tion, it so happened that, having voluntarily undertaken to work a 
small brass gun in the bow of the boat, I was the most conspicuous 
object for the enemy's attention, who at the distance of thirty yards 
might well take an unerring aim. Of this I was sufficiently assured 
by t|ie ringing of the shot against the sonorous metal, which like a bell 
ser^^d to announce the arrival of each unwelcome visitor. Some of 
these I afterwi^’ds picked up in the bottom of the boat completely 
flattened by the collision. One man was shot close to me, and 1 know 
not how I esci^ed. In these little matters, which are scarcely ever 
^ heard of, there is often a hundred times more real risk than in a ge- 
neral action, where you are at least genel-ally out of the way of the 
small shot. Strange to say, although our boat was pierced through 
and through in various places, but one man was hit. The crews of 
both were on the first discharge fortunately sitting low down at their 
oars, so that most of the shot passed over us. And when once the 
launch's twelve-pounder, l^ided with round and grape, and our bow- 
gun and musketry were opened upon our assailants, they became dis- 
concerted and fired moraat random. An equal body of men, but more 
cool, skilful, and determined, posted as these were, and under similar 
circumstances, ought to have killed or wounded the greater part of us. 

I was always glad to volunteer for this sort of service, though from 
the exposure to the vicissitudes of^climate, night and day, it was fre- 
quently no sinecure. But any condition becomes more or less tole- 
rable by comparison : this truth was exemplified in the present instance. 
Away from the ship — in which every movement might be an error, 
and every trifling •inadvertency be magnified into neglect of duty, 
or inattention to the multiplied private orders and regulations, written 
and verbal, which lik^ a widely spread and closely woven net defied 
the most prudent to escape its interminable meshes — the most trying 
service was delightful. - 

One morning, soon after sunrise, having captured a small trading 
schooner at anchor off a village on the coast, a few leases east of 
C!uniaiia, I was left with three men and a six-uared cutter in charge 
of her, while tlie remainder of the crew with those of the launch 
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and barge, landed in pursuit of a party of the enemy who had on the 
first intimation of our vicinity commenced unloading the cargo, which 
they were now transporting up the country. By some means or other 
during the short interval of a few minutes that I had quitted the deck, 
our boat, which it seems had not been effectually secured to the stern, 
broke adrift, and a fresh sea breeze blowing, had drifted a considerable 
distance off in the direction of the village before I was aware of the 
accident. Foreseeing her destruction by bilging on the beach, or what 
was more probable, by the hands of the inhabitants, — an event which 
might well have saved me the necessity of returning to the ship again, 
for trifling as the circumstance may seem, and although no sort of 
blame could attach to me for the contingency, I should in all pro- 
bability stand the brunt of the responsibility, — I felt in a dilemma 
from which I knew not well how to extricate myself. Experi- 
ence — particularly on a recent occasion of the desertion of two men 
from the sixteen-oared barge, one extremely dark night while lying at 
a grapnell off the town of Port D'Espagne, Trinidad, although I never 
for ail instant quitted the boat, — having but too painfully convinced 
me of the consequences which, I felt, involved not only disgrace, but 
perhaps , my .future professional prospects. What was to be done ? 
We were at such a distance from the shore, that to contemplate the 
reaching it by swimming, indifferent performer as I was, appeared the 
extreme of temerity ; moreover the natives lurking in the village, with 
their characteristic vindictiveness, in the absence of our people, might 
well be tempted to wreak their vengeance on one or two unurmedMMid 
defenceless men. However, it was necessary to act, for the boat had 
by this time nearly reached the beach. With that reckless sort of 
feeling akin to despair, which one may be supposed to experience wlien 
urged to choose between a present definite evil, «r otlTers distorted in 
the dark perspective of th6 future, and uncertain in kind as in dura- 
tion, 1 anxiously demanded of my men if any of them would under- 
take to follow and assist me in the forlorn attempt of saving the boat* 
One man only, after a moment's hesitation, mustered resolution to do 
this, and with him I jdunged overboard. The tone of my mind gave 
me increased strength and energy, and after great exertion we found a 
footing anjl reached the boat, already touching the beach, in time to 
save her. r 

A small schooner, of from forty to fifty tons, liad been selected from 
among two or three other prize vessels of a similar description, and 
equipped as a tender to the ship. This vessel, of which I was given 
the command, had been built originally fur a pleasure yacht, but 
though a smart looking craft was but an indifferent sailer, and in 
other respects, from her inability to carry canvass, or encounter a rough 
sea, was by no means calculated for such a service. Having had no 
previous opportunity of essaying her capabilities,* all this was never 
dreamt of on board the ship, which, from our bad sailing, was often 
obliged to take us in tow, and I had only been three or four days, 
in her ere we were as many times in danger of being towed under 
water, or of capsizing, (having only a small quantity of shingle bal-, 
last on board), from press of sail. We were moreover so entirely 
deficient of 'rigging, cordage, stores, or equipments of any kind, that 
we were reduced to all sorts of shifts and expedients to be able to na- 
vigate her. In this state, a short lime after, we quitted the coast of 
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Caraccas for the Virgin Islands^ distant about one hundred and sixty 
leagues* Our crew consisting of but five ordinary teamen, among 
whom there was not one that could be entrusted with the charge or 
steerage of the vessel by night, I cduld scarcely ever quit the deck 
night or day. After a passage of five days, in which we encountered 
some boisterous weather, and a sea that tossed us about like a cockle 
shell, we made the island of Santa Cruz* Not long after, a strange 
•sail being descried to windward by the ship, she made all sail in chase, 
and soon left us so far to leeward as to be out of sight of signal. In 
vain I endeavoured to make out the import of some, already a con- 
siderable time flying at the mast head, and from tinre to time enforced 
by guns ; but such was the motion of our vessel, which entirely pre- 
vented me for an instant from fixing the object, and such the spray 
beating over the field glass of the telesco])e, that it was to no purpose 
1 strained my eyes, inflamed by the brine and a burning sun, in the 
direction of the frigate. At longtli, towards the evening she hove-to ; 
I j(»ined company, and found my signal flying to repair on board. 
Knowing pretty well what was brewing, and in anticipation of the 
reception I should nieet with, with no very enviable feelings 1 
mounted the side and presented myself on the quarter-deck. I was 
not kept long in suspense, for I had scarcely entered the gangway 
ere, without waiting any attempt at vindication, I was charged 
with neglect of duty, and assailed with such virulent language, as 
totally to bereave me of the power of pleading my own cause, and this 
beinsi probably considered as a tacit admission of the justice of the 
cha?^, I was forthwith suj)erseded from the vessel, and ordered below. 
My simple renuwal from this disagreeable charge was in every respect 
a matter of congratulation ; for I had, from exposure to the weather and 
sitting on the constantly wet decks, contracted a disorder which for 
^ many months after was a source of pain and inconvenience, and which 
a longer continuance of this sort of life would undoubtedly have made 
serious ; but to have every feeling thus violated, when conscious of 
having performed my duty under circumstances that few could have 
sustained, was too much for me, and such were my sensations at the 
moment I could have greeted the hand uplifted to deprive me of ex- 
istence. The sequel, however, of this affair, confirming my optimism 
and teaching me patience, and a reliance on the inscrutable ways of 
Providence, might well Rave made me exclaim with Pangloss, ** Surely 
every thing is for the best.” A midshipman, and a day or two after 
the master with a re -enforcement of some fourteen or sixteen meti, took 
charge of this vessel. She was armed with the launch's twelve 
pounder carronade, and refitted from the ship’s stores. Thus equipped 
she parted company a short time after on some detached service, and 
not a soul of the crew nor the vessel Avas ever after heard of. 

On the night of the 1st of June, the boats’ being sent into the harbour 

of M , Porto Kico, sustained a severe check in an attack on a 

battery which defended it, and of which, after a spirited resistance, 
possession was obtained. A barren advantage, dearly purchased by 
the loss of some eight or ten men killed and wounded, principally 
by an explosion of gunpowder in the battery, and two missing. 

On the 4th of Aug. off the Virgin Islands, we fe^ in wjth the fine 

Spanish Polacre Ship, S^*. T , and which, after an interesting 

chase of five or six hours, \u* had the good fortune to captitre. This 
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ship was only a few days from Cumana, laden with a valuable cargo of 
cocoa^ indigo, d^c. 

At this period the West India seas swarmed with neutral traders, 
chiefly Americans ; these were Ifbcome the general carriers of the dif- 
ferent European states with which we were at war ; and their flag 
frequently covered not only property prohibited in their direct trade to 
our colonies, but ships and cargoes, hona Jide belonging to the enemy, 
under its sanction endeavoured to elude the vigilance of our cruisers.* 
These being furnished with false papers, not only the most rigid search 
and examination, but no small degree of sagacity, was* necessary to 
detect the imposition. In consequence we were continually chasing 
and overhauling some of these vessels. 

On the 15th Aug. while beating up from the Danish Island of St. 
Thomas to Tortola, we fell in with a large homeward-bound American 
ship, called the Dolphin, whose papers appearing equivocal she was 
detainedi and I was put on board witli four seamen to take her for 
adjudication, by the Vice Admiralty court, to the latter island. At this 
moment we were not more than some fifteen or sixteen leagues to 
leeward of our destination, but dead to leeward, and in one of the 
dullest sailing craft I ever met with ; and I soon found that the attempt 
to work up ^^inst the steady trade wind directly in our teeth, and the 
rapid current that invariably sets to leeward among the Virgin Islands, 
was likely to be as successful as that of beating to windward in a dung- 
barge or wash tub. The master, who well knew the qualities of his 
vessel, from the first ridiculed the idea, giving me to understan^hat 
tacking was an operation as little contemplated by himself from expe- 
rience as originally by the architects of this unwieldy shapeless hulk, 
which like a Dutch Schyyt was as square about the bows as the stern. 
In the course of the night the frigate left us, and I found myself next 
morning as nearly as possible in the spot we had quitted the evening 
before, off the little island of Avis or bird's island, with only four men 
to navigate a ship of between three and four hundred tons, and to keep 
down a crew of fifteen rebellious Yankees, who naturally disappointed 
and irritated by having their voyage thus spoilt, might well be sus- 
pected of the inclination to avail themselves of any favourable oppor- 
tuniiy to retake the ship and resume their voyage, or carry into effect 
some sinister project. The greatest and most unremitting vigilance, 
being therefore necessary to guard against this, I was constantly armed, 
and so continually on the watch, that for nearly a week I scarcely ever 

S uitted the deck. By night, content to snatch a casual doze on the 
eck or hencoops, with the heavens for my canopy, a ship's cutlass 
braced round me, and a couple of loaded pistols in my girdle, I was 
worn down with fatigue and anxiety. In vain we tried long boards 
and short, carrying on through every squall during the night, and 
watching every favourable ‘^flaw of wind to claw to windward. After 
all our labours, the morning found us just where ^e started from the 
day before, off the everlasting rock of Avis. After several successive 
days, in which we had thus struggled against wind and current, finding 
we had scarcely gained a mile to windward, there appeared to me not the 
most remote chance of finally attaining our object, and having no other 
English poj;t uiid€yr our lee, I knew not what to do. It was now the com-r 
mencement of the hurricane season, a circumstance by no means calcu- 
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ktetl to allay my anxiety ; but this additional cause of apprehension 
finally extricated me from my dilemma. About the fourth day, heavy 
squalls, and the usual threatening tokens that usher in these scourges 
of the tropics, made it necessary to prepare for the worst. This, how- 
ever, was no easy matter. The crew of the vessel, affecting to imagine 
as she was a prize they were absolved from duty, had hitherto shown 
considerable reluctance, and had only partially assisted in working the 
^hij) ; and now, when the state of the weather, the successive sudden 
and heavy squalls, obliging us frequently to make and shorten sail, 
made their services indispensable, it was only by dint of threats and 
remonstrances with the chance of falling in with some of our cruisers 
that they became at all manageable. The conduct, however, of the 
master, a very respectable man, was most unexceptionable, and it was 
chiefly to his forbearance and interference in this emergency that these 
men could be brought to their senses. As the day closed, nothing 
could exceed the wild and gloomy appearance of the heavens. Heavy 
black clouds rolling one above another, and bursting in squalls with a 
deluge of rain, prevented our carrying much sail, and made our pro- 
gress more tardy than before. At length a tremendous gust, which 
carried away the head of our fore-top-mast, split our sails and left us a 
wreck, brought us to the climax of our difhculties. This ^seemed the 
coup de grace to our efforts ; but now, when our prospects of reaching 
port seemed more than ever remote, we were all at once extricated 
from our critical situation. The wind, a circumstance seldom ex- 
pericgiced but at this season of the year, and one of the greatest prog- 
noslflfii of a hurricane, suddenly flew round to the northward, and veer- 
ing gradually toithe southward, fluctuated in that quarter a sufficient 
time to enable us to avail ourselves of it, and we at length reached 
Tortola with a ^wing sheet, but in a miserable condition. Here we 
s found the frigate modVed close up the harbour, with every preparation 
made against the threatened bad weather. * 

One day, about this time, when the frigate, standing out of the 
south-western passage leading from Tortola to St. Thomas, had just 
opened the weather point forming the strait, and was emerging from 
the islands into the open sea, a large top-sail schooner, hitherto con- 
cealed by the land, was perceived little more than a musket shot to 
windward, running down before the wind to the westward. .As tliere 
was nothing remarkable* in her appearance, and as she did not an 
instant deviate from her course, but continued to follow close astern as 
the ship bore up for her destination, such apparent contidence lulling 
all suspicion, after a few casual glances nothing more was thought of 
her. In this manner she continued to follow in the ship’s wake, until 
both had reached the anchorage at the mouth of the harbour of the 
Danish Island of St. Thomas. The anchor had just reached tho 
ground, and the men aloft were laying ofit to furl sails, when the 
stranger, passing cl(»e under the stern, up with a tier of ports and a 
swinging tricoloured ensign, in lieu of the friendly one hitherto shown, 
and giving three deafening cheers ran into the harbour, where being 
in a neutral port he was henceforth beyond our reach. This was a 
singular instance of successful stratagem and presence of mind, and 
the only course that could have saved them, as their proximity in the 
first instance left them little chance of escape had they attempted it. 
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WELLINGTON AND MARLBOROUGH. 

WllITTElJ ON THE PALATINE HILL AT HOME, 1822 - 

Pi-UTAncH drew his parallels of character, and why may not I 
draw mine? I am sitting amongst ruins recordant of heroes ! Ca- 
mill us, Fabius, Scipio, Marcellas, Caesar, and Pompejr,. flit before 
me. Let me come down seventeen or eighteen centuries, and com-^ 
pare two great men of modern times, Marlborough and Wellington. 

Let us begin with some of the least brilliant parts oLtheir charac- 
ters, but which form the warp on which the emblazoning woof was to 
be thrown, as the tissue of their lives was woven by the hand of time. 

Marlborough and Wellington both stand before us as eminent for 
patience and self-command in a most extraordinary degree. Marl- 
borough was not only patient, he was cool, moderate, and prudent 
in all he ever did, said, or wrote, and he carried this sobriety of 
mind, and command of temper into his most confidential letters, 
even at times when the crudest vexations were pressing upon him, 
and thwarting his great plans. His affection for, and confidence in 
that termagant, his Duchess, never betrayed him into ill-humoui* or 
severity in speaking of his opponents and detractors, even in his 
most unreserved letters to her. He is alwfiys calm and unruffled. 

Wellington, with an occasional vivacity of manner, has all the 
above qualities, arising out of his entire and never-failing self-pos- 
session — in no part of his correspondence, while struggling against 
gi’eatest difficulties in Spain, do we discover either anger im- 
patience. He felt, as Marlborough did, the thwarlings and vexa- 
tions . to which he was exposed by his Spanish Allies, as well as 
from other sources ; but they never mastered hin^ nor made him 
forget that his business was to triumph over the difficulties he had to 
deal with — not to vent himself in angry complaints ; but the amount 
of these difficulties no man can know but himself. 

In point of uniform success throughout their whole career, the 
parallel between Marlborough and Wellington is complete, while in 
the field ; but the violence of the Whig politics of Marlborough's 
Duchess, brought his career of victory to an untimely end ; and, by 
driving Harley and all the Tories to extremities, caused that disgrace- 
ful peace, which even at this distance of time we cannot help de- 
ploring. 

If Marlborough had those drag-chains the Dutch Deputies to deal 
with, as well as the jealous and counteracting Prince Louis of Baden, 
the Imperial Generalissimo, Wellington had, at the outset, the more 
than mere inertness of the Portuguese Government ; atid next, the 
astonishing pride, obstinacy, and occasional opposition of the Spanish 
authorities in his early Spanish campaigns. The ascendancy he 
afterwards gained in Spain was the result of coittinued success, un- 
wearied patience, and commanding talent. 

The beginning of Marlborough's laborious asid fatiguing career on 
the frontiers of Holland, has no parallel in that of Wellington ; for 
Marlborough had towns to besiege, take, and garrison, before he 
could advapee a step, and he was obliged to create the basis on which 
he was to found his future operations ; but having done this, when 
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we view the two commanders beginning their operations in the field, 
we find they had both the same work to perform ; both liad to In- 
spire their armies^ not yet used to victory, with confidence in them- 
selves, and in their chiefs ; both had to excite, to control, to soothe, 
and to direct the refractory and often retroactive elements they were 
operating with as Allies ; and this, all future English generals act- 
ing on the Continent on a great scale will have to do over again. 

» When Marlborough had established his basis of operations, and 
had, by his commanding genius, soothed and ‘persuaded his Dutch 
Allies into acquiescence in his plans, he, by an immense effort of 
mind, and with a boldness, a judgment, and a tact truly admirable, 
led his army to the Danube ! It is impossible to ccmtemplate this 
march, the secrecy with which it was conducted, and the glorious 
victory of Blenheim which followed it, without at once seeing its 
parallel in Wellington's march to Vittoria, where a single battle de- 
livered Spain as a single battle had delivered the empire I But this 
march to Vittoria has never been sufficiently celebrated or explained 
to the people of England: this march alone should immortaliae 
Wellington for capaciousness of mind and firmness of execution.* 
'fhese two marches of these two great Generals are in perfect 
keeping with one another, admirable for science, secrecy, daring, 
and result, defeating and defying all anticipation or counteraction 
while in progress ! 

I cannot help mentioning here, in the same class, Buonaparte's 
ma^i over the Great St- Bernard, and his immediate battle of Ma- 
renfo; and had Hannibal been but successful when he marched 
from Capua to»Rome, his exploit would claim to be enrolled with 
the great strategic movements cited ; and, as it is, as far as military 
science and tact .^o, it is inferior to neither : but, in spite of all the 
^ efforts of our philosophy, and the admonitions of justice, success 
does stamp a character on an enterprise *to which, however, it is iu 
fact extrinsic. Had Hannibal taken and sacked Rome, the real 
merit of his great operation, by which he led his army from Capua 
to the walls of the Eternal City, would not have been enhanced one 
iota in the estimation of sound judges. 

As we go on, we see Wellington and Marlborough both successful 
negotiators, and carrying all the points they liad to negotiate on — 
Marlborough all suavity, Wellington all simplicity — the former 
persuafled, the latter convinced. 

Marlborough was eminently successful in his attacks on lines and 
entrenchments ; for instance, Schellenberg, the lines of Brabant, and 
his admirable manoeuvres when he forced the lines ofVillars in 1711, 
previous to taking Bouchain. — ^Now, although regular and continu- 
ous lines are not the fashion at the present day, yet the French fre- 
(]uently availed themselves of entrenchmehts during the late war ; 
and Wellington's dItacks, always successful, on M. Soult's en- 
trenched positions on the Bidassoa, at the Nive, Nivelle, Bay<mne, 
and Thoulouse, s^ufficiently evince his skill in attacks of that nature. 

* Let Col- Napier do justice, as he is very capable of doing, to this magnihgent 
piece of “ stratagie'^ in his liistory, and make it intelligible to those jvho are not 
soldiers. 

U, S. JouRN. No. 20. AiHjrs'i, 1830. M * 
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But, is not Wellinf^ton’s defence of the lines of Lisbon a full set off 
against all that Marlborough ever did in the way of attack ? The 
lines of Lisbon were defended by combinations of the most scientific 
kind, not only in spite of their* natural weakness in one part, but in 
face of the admitted military dictum, the truth of which has not 
been disputed for half a century, namely, that lines will always be 
forced when attacked a dictum, the general truth of which is esta- 
blished by the military history of the last hundred years. Yet, in* 
face of it, by the mere force of his genius, did Wellington, not only 
hold his lines, hut, he did so in such an attitude, half imposition, half 
by manoeuvring, that his opponent never dared try the experiment 
of an attack, but began here that retreat, that ebbing of the fortunes 
of Napoleon which reached their lowest at Waterloo ! But not only 
had our great commander the military difficulties of his situation to 
contend with, every letter which arrived from England, every news- 
paper, brought to him expressions of ‘alarm, anticipations of defeat, 
and the prognostics of the soldiers of the old school, that our army 
would be lost, because lines* never could be defended ; but all this 
had no effect on the master-mind which had determined there to 
check French conquest. That mind was never for a moment 
shaken, doflbt never once took possession of it ; when plagued with 
advice and caution from London, he wrote back both officially and 
privately, that tliere he would stay ; that he was certain of success. 

I have seen one of these letters; there was no boasting in it, it sim- 
ply and unaffectedly breathed the calm confidence of talen^ and 
kknowledge. Let us pause here for a moment to apply to the con- 
queror of Napoleon the character given by CicerA of Pompey. — 
(Pro Leg. Man.) 

Varia et di versa genera et Bellprum et Hctstium non solum 
gesta ab hoc uno, sed etiam confecta, nullam rem esse declarant, ' 
in usu militari positam, quae hujus viri scientiam fugere possit, 
****** neque enim illi sunt solac virtutcs imperatoriac qua? 
vulgo existimantur, labor in negotio, fortitude in pcriculis, industria 
in agendo, celeritas in conficiendo, consilium in providendo.” 

I must follow this quotation with the remark, that Wellington's 
campaigns in the Peninsula had a sort of epic unity about them ; 
they all tended to one great end, and although our army sometimes 
retired, our affairs in Spain never really retrograded. But IMarlbo- 
rough’s, though great, were barren victories ; they produced no re- 
sults but glory, and were -^isolated in their effects. They left the 
House of Bourbon where they found it, in possession of both the 
crowns of France and 'Spain. 

The people of England profess to have had war enough, and do 
not wish that the youth of this country should be bred up in an ex- 
clusive admiration of great captains, either ancient or modern ; but if 
we do teach them at our schools and colleges to'^ admire the patience 
of Fabius Cunctator, let us also teach them to admire the daring 
cunctation of Wellington in his lines. If we »tell them that Scipio's 
^ conduct was admirable when he carried the war to Carthage, shall 
we not also tell them, as matter of history, and as exploits wor- 
thy of adpiiration, how Marlborough marched to the Danube, and 
liberated the empire at Blenheim, and how Wellington marched from 
Lisbon t6 Calais by way of ^’^ittoria ? 
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In sieges, perhaps, Marlborough has the advantage, they were 
the fashion t)f the day ; but Marlborough, in spite of all the eni raves 
of system, occasionally left fortified places behind him, and hastened 
on to great results. Any man who looks ,at the state of military 
system and knowledge at that epoch, must admire and w'onder at his 
hardihood, in face of the received dogmata of the day ; yet, with 
what anxious energy did he attack, and with what skill did he se- 
cure Donawerth, after forcing the lines of Schellenberg, not because 
he was afraid of violating a system by leaving Donawerth behind 
him, but because he felt that that place would be necessary to him 
to complete his great victory of Blenheim. When the British army 
first entered Spain, it had not the means, (nor indeed was the thought 
much entertained,) to undertake a siege ; and it was not until after 
its great commander had by his genius, seconded by the valour of 
his troops, taken some of the fortified places from the enemy, and 
after he had failed at Burgos •for want of an organized viaterielt* 
that adequate means of attack were placed at his disposal. We 
then saw how well he knew how to use them. 

Marlborough almost began his great career by his grand battle of 
Blenheim — Wellington ended by his grand battle of Waterloo. 
Marlborough's greatest glories were in the outset : hfe started al- 
most at once into a great captain, having previously served only a 
little in the Low Countries, and a short campaign in Ireland, — 
Wellington's fame went on like a snow^-ball from the first, always 
incneasing by successive accumulations, till, by his victory at Water- 
lodfTie crowned his own glory, and established the peace of Europe. 

Marlborough would, in all probability, have had a continually in- 
creasing career of glory to the last, had he not been involved by his 
Duchess in the4yolence and whirlpool of party politics, which caused 
the minister of the* day to snatch him away just as he was about to 
reap, to all appearance, a full harvest. 

Such was the feeling of the Allies on the sudden, dismissal of 
Marlborough from the command, that the Duke of Ormond, who 
succeeded him, was obliged, before he could venture to begin his 
march to the rear, to send to Marshal Villars, to beg that he would 
make a movement, and threaten Prince Eugene, so as to cover Or- 
mond's retreat towards Dunquerque, so exasperated was^Eugene'vS 
army at the defection oif the British. This remarkable anecdote has 
never been made public, but I have it from an old officer, who, in 
the year 1746, served as aid-de-camp to one of those who command- 
ed a regiment under the Duke of Ormond at the time. 

I have in the foregoing hasty and imperfect sketch pursued the 
parallel of my two heroes. But Waterloo breaks in, and outshines 
every action of Marlborough, whether we consider its consequences, 
or the character of the most extraordinary man whom Wellington 
destroyed there. It was the final stroke of lightning, of which the 
lowering clouds had first been seen gathering on the lines of Lisbon. 

Marlborough nevenhad such an opponent as Buonaparte, who was 
unquestionably, besides his other astonishing qualities, the greatest 
ca^^in the Continent of Europe ever produced. 

ll^ere is one point on which it would be painful to rest, out of re- 
spect to the memory of the illustrious deacl. I allude to the linsul- 

M 2 
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lied purity of the hands of Wellington, as regards that fre<juent de- 
baser of great minds — ^money. Here the comparison is all in favour 
of the hero of the nineteenth century. The failings, hovrever, of 
Marlborough, were the failing^ of his day ; and, moreover, faction 
has handed down to us his errors in this particular, exaggerated and 
blackened with all the malignity of the party which then swayed 
the councils, and commanded the press of England. 

The above was written eight years ago, on the Palatine Hill at 
Rome, amidst the ruins of the palace of the Csesarsj^ Since that 
time the victorious warrior has ^peared amongst his countrymen at 
the head of the Government of England. 

Without entering into the politics and character of the Duke of 
Wellington's administration, we may indulge in one remark. Cer- 
tain people there are, who, with remrence to the conqueror at Wa- 
terloo and his several military associations in the Government, or on 
general principles, inveigh against military men and military habits, 
as associated with civil government. In answer to these, let this 
simple observation be made : — The Duke of Wellington, since he has 
been in power, has done more for what is called the ** liberal prin- 
ciple,” thairany ten, nay, than any twenty of the ministers who have 
preceded him since the days of William the Third. His whole sys- 
tem has been one of liberal concession, so much so, that those who 
call themselves Tories of the old school are opposed to him, — while 
not a single act of his Government has tended either to strengthen 
the hands of the executive, or to impart the slightest arbitrary or 
military tinge to even the most subordinate department of the State; 
and well can he afford thus to act, for trusting, as he is justified in 
doing, to the weight and influence of his high pcrjsonal character, 
which keeps him above the misty offuscations of every party feeling, ' 
he may, where he thinks concession necessary, yield on points which 
would be politically fatal to another man, and so pursue fearlessly 
that line of conduct which he believes to be the right one. In a 
word, the military members of the Government have, with their civil 
colleagues, so comported themselves, with the Duke at their head, 
as to have almost gained for themselves, with some people, the fear- 
ful name* of Reformers. 

This is not introduced here as a political remark, but as a state- 
ment of a fact. 

Let, then, those who inveigh against soldiers, and who aver that 
military habits have a tendency to slavish submission and despot- 
ism, look at this, as well as to the general character and conduct of 
British officers, in Parliament and out, since the peace ; and if they 
are not wilfully blind, they will come to the conclusion that, in the 
British army, if we learii to be implicitly obedient in the field as 
soldiers, we have neither been taught, nor has any body wished to 
teach us, that we are not to feel as Englishmen and free citizens; or 
that we ought not to cherish as dearly our liberties, our rights, and 
our^ independence, as the most jealous civilian who ever declaimed 
against the dangers of a military system. 

July 7th. lam 


Qu^stor. 
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NARRATIVE OP A MARINER LEFT ON AN ISLAND 

IN THE PACIFIC. 

« 

Early ia the year 1825^ the subject of this narrative was^ at tlie 
age of seventeen, by one of the freaks of fortune placed on board a 
ship employed in the South Sea Fishery. The ship being in the lati- 
tude of the Gallapagos, a group of islands situated about two hundred 
* miles west of Peru, she directed her qpurse towards them for the pur- 
pose of obtaining wood and water ; here they found an American brig 
which had arrived there, a day or two previous, with the same inten- 
tion. They came to an anchor fronting a sandy beach of no very great 
extent, with high hills, and lofty woods terminating the prospect ; 
the inland parts at a little distance seemed impracticable from the 
great thickness of the forests. At 2 p. m. a number of hands were dis- 
patched on shore in the long boat, but not meeting with so desirable a 
place for watering as they expected, some of the men entered the 
woods in search^ of the Quick freshes,*' while others proceeded along 
shore to find one less objectionable. Of the former party was young 
Lord, and whether he was led on by destiny, wildness, or want cH 
caution, it so happened that he got separated from tlje rest, and 
entered quite unconsciously into the thickest part of the country. 
Having wandered on in this wild labyrinth for nearly two hours, and 
not finding any water, nor able to knock down any of the large birds 
which he occasionally disturbed, and chased from among the wild 
fursiS and thickets, he began to think of returning, not apprehending 
any more difficulty of egress than he had met with on entering. 
Being perfectly satisfied in his own mind that he was proceeding in 
the direction for the ship, he steadfastly pursued the path he had 
^ chosen ; evening;«however, began to wrap the forest in a deeper gloom, 
and only just sufficient light remained to show him that he had arrived 
at a place clothed witli some very fine trees, beyond which the woods 
grew so thick as to render them completely impassable. The fact 
now first flashed upon him, that he had proceeded in all probability 
some miles into the interior. Our youth was of a character of much 
pleasantry and good humour, blended with a determined spirit, and 
resolution greatly superior to most boys of his age ; to those qua- 
lities, in after years, may, be attributed his saving the life of a hoy who 
fell overboard from one of his Majesty’s ships at Plymouth, and the 
promptitude and activity he displayed on another occasion, when a 
sailor fell from the fore-yard into the sea, which procured for him 
the high commendation of his superior officers with a certificate of 
the circumstance from his gallant commander. But to resume, 
the certainty of having lost himself did not appear to him to be a 
discovery of great importance, and with* a, buoyancy of spirit, he de- 
termined to pass tlje night in the woods, not doubting that on the 
morrow, he should readily find his way back to the vessel. In this 
comfortable hope, after having fortified himself with a good drink of 
water, from a spring jhst at hand, he ascended one of the trees ; and 
here, notwithstanding the loud screaming of the nightbird, and the con- 
tinued whoopings of innumerable owls, making night hideous," worn 
out by fatigue and watching, he slept till morning. 

It may be imagined that at the first glimpse of daybreak, he 
was not a little anxious to get out of the wood, an anxiety increased 
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by his experiencing that uneasy sensation which too long a fast 
is apt to produce. For some hours h^ wandered about in the in- 
tricacies of this wild and uninhabited spot, supported in the hope, as 
he advanced, that his toils were near their termination. Often did he 
listen in breathless attention to catch the sound of any signal gun to 
guide his footsteps, and often did he shout in expectation of being 
heard by those who might have been dispatched in search of him. He 
ascended at intervals any high tree that he met with in his progress, 
but found his view constantly intercepted by forests and elevated hills 
wooded to their summits. Hunger now pointed to him the necessity 
of seeking some means of subsistence; he accordingly prepared with 
his knife a formidable bludgeon, determined to knock on the head, if 
an opportunity offered, either biped or quadruped ; and scarcely had an 
hour passed when he was startled by a rustling among the unaerwood, 
and he expected some kind of animal to sally forth, but he was sur- 
prised to see what in reality was neither one nor the other, for a large 
black snake glided out from its concealment and raised its head, 
nimble in threats,” at his approach. Having got within range of his 
stick, he immediately rapped” it o' the coxcomb,” whereupon it 
rolled itself up, and after a few twists and twirls remained quite sta- 
tionary, with its forked tongue thrust out of its mouth. Although he 
had fasted a long time, yet his hunger had not as yet become so impor- 
tunate as not to be resisted ; otherwise he might have ventured upon a 
feed off this reptile, but his attention was diverted from the snake by 
the conviction of more dangers and difficulties. In this desolate situa- 
tion night again overtook him, and although the climat^ of the ivsland, 
notwithstanding its latitude, is generally mild, and the middle of the 
day pleasantly warm, yet the mornings and evenings are rather cold ; 
consequently, he had to struggle against both cold and hunger without 
any apparent remedy. Thetsimple circumstance of having met with a 
snake in the day did not seem of iquch consequence, but the idea of 
meeting , one in the night, occasioned by his hearing those peculiar 
noises usually made by them at this period, alarmed his imagination, 
and kept up a continual anxiety. There being some small springs 
which ran meandering through the woods, he was not in want of water, 
and after imbibing a sufficient quantity, he thought it advisable to lay 
aside all ffirther attempts for that day ; he tl^erefore ascended a tree, 
and having eaten some of the leaves, which in a degree alleviated his 
hunger, there he remained during the obscurity of a night intensely 
dark, with his spirits “ down at Zero,” for he now began to fear that 
the ship would sail without him, and the ap})rehension of such an oc- 
currence with all its terrors rushed upcni his fancy ; his situation 
appeared so hopeless, that he passed a sleepless and desjionding night, 
the same noises being kept yp'in the woods which convinced him that 
many birds of prey existed upon the island. When day began to ap- 
])ear, he descended from the tree, and had not gone many paces 
when he perceived a large owl perched, with the most imperturb- 
able gravity, upon the low bough, w'itli its large eyes intently fixed 
on him, but as if unconscious of his appearance. He very quietly 
approached near enough to testify his joy at their meeting' by in- 
stautlv knocking it on the head; and thus he had the good fortune to 
provide hiiuself with a breakfast. Not willing to waste time in iise- 
Jess attempts to obtain a fire (fur the day previou.s his endeavours had 
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l)i‘en unavailing)^ he install^ set to work to alleviate the cravings of 
hunger; but from the diHiculty of plucking olf the feathers^ and the 
sliri veiled and yellow appearance oft the akin, he had reason to con- 
clude that it had been a tenant of the island, and had been guilty of 
scream i&g and whooping about the forest, for at least half a century. 
Having eaten sufficiently of this carrion, which left his mouth as bitter 
as wormwood, he set out with a determination of moving in a right 
^ line, which could not fail of bringing him to the sea shore at some part 
of the island. Towards evening he was seized with a most painful 
sickness, and* felt cold and disheartened ; he had not seen during this 
day any four-footed animal. 

The night set in dark and rainy, and he took up his quarters at tlm 
base of a mountain, determined to ascend to the summit in the morn- 
ing, in the hope of piining a view of the sea ; but the first thin^ he 
did was to shelter himself in one of the low trees which had the thick- 
est foliage, and which proved, fn some measure, a defence against the 
tempestuous weather which now set in ; the rain fell in torrents, and 
he might truly have said, ‘‘ Here's a night pities neither wise men nor 
fools I” In this* dismal situation he fell asleep ; and on awakening 
found himself in a very feeble condition and completely wet through. 
Towards morning the weather cleared up, and he proceeded with no 
very great expedition to climb the mountain, for his strength was 
nearly exhausted ; after great exertion he succeeded in gaining the top, 
and with great joy found that it commaifded a view of the anchorage ; 
butJSie also made another discovery, which, in its event, threatened to 
prove more fatal to this unfortunate youth than all his former adven- 
tures ; the sliip* to which he belonged had put to sea, mild the Ameri- 
can brig was at that moment loosening her sails. The distance from 
the place where*4ke*stoo(l to the sea beach, was at least three miles ; 
and however rejoiced and gratified he might have beeji at the sight of 
the American, the well-known signal warned him that not a moment 
was to be lost in making a last effort to hail her before she got under 
weigh. The perfect hopelessness of all succour, should she sail before 
lie could arrive at the beach, rendered him desi)erate, and he rushed 
down the mountain, sick, dizzy, and faint, his limbs with difficulty 
]>erformiiig their ottice ; he succeeded after nearly tw(» hours of great 
fatigue and difficulty in reaching the hay where he first lafided ; but 
what was .his horror on fieholding the white sails of the American brig 
dwiiidled to a mere speck upon the horizon ! 

Our youth was naturally of an almost unconquerable spirit, but 
when this last and only chance had failed him, the hopelessness of 
l)eing rescued, shot like an arrow through his heart, he fell down in 
agony upon the sand which he grasped in an agitated spasm. Here he lay 
until the day was pretty far advanced. On fecovering a little, the want 
of food became insiy)portah]e ; lie now hobbled along shore in search 
of shell-fish, hut was obliged to put up with no better repast than What 
S()me sea-weed and wild shrubs afforded. He sheltered himself this 
night in the woods wlfich skirted the sea, and in the morning returned 
to the task of procuring subsistence. With this intent he walked along 
the beach, and at a rocky part of the shore he perceived several seals ; 
some of them were reposing on the sand, while* others lay upon the 
rocks. Approaching very silently, and selecting one whose head pre- 
sented a fair mark, he with a few blows secured the prize. Had he 
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been able to have made a tire he possibly have dined very sump- 

tuously oflT this animal^ but as that was impossible^ he proceeded to cut 
it up, and selecting a piece of the Iker, ate it ravenously ; this he had no 
sooner done than he was seized with excessive sickness, which adected 
him so much^ that he was obliged to lie upon the sand for a ledgth of 
time, completely exhausted. In a short time, however, having refresh- 
ed himself with some water, he again pursued his path along shore, 
when by great good fortune he fell in with a turpin ; * this he also 
quickly dispatched, and the flesh agreeing with his stomach renovated 
his strength; he was soon afterwards enabled to return );o the place 
where he had left the seal, which he forthwith cut up into long strips, 
and laying them upon the sand, left them to dry, intending to try 
another piece for breakfast in the morning, the remains of the turpin 
sufficing only for that evening. 

In this manner he existed for some days, sleeping in the woods at 
night and roving abroad in the day ; But the supply of seals at last 
faHed him, nor had he an opportunity of recruiting his stock, neither 
could he find any turpin, and starvation began once more to stare him 
in the face. It happened, very luckily for him, that the weather was 
particularly pleasant, and he often refreshed himself with a sleep on 
the warm sand ; a gun would have been the means of supplying him 
with plenty of water fowl, and he often had the vexation of seeing 
quantities of such birds fly past him with impunity. One morning 
when he had wandered some distance, allaying his appetite with what- 
ever he could find upon the coast, he sank down beside a small Untpk 
quite exhausted, where he must have slept some hours. On awaking, 
he found that fie had overlaid a snake ; its species was’ different from 
the one he had killed in the woods and of a less size ; it was not quite 
dead ; the unexpected occurrence not a little startle d-him, and placing 
his stick under its speckled belly, he tossed it into the sea. He had not 
the good fortune, with all his industry, to meet with any provision, he 
therefore crawled back to the bay. As soon as the morning arrived, 
which was very serene and pleasant, lie sauntered along, but with the 
same want of success as on the foregoing day, nothing could he find to 
recruit his strength, which now became seriously impaired, not only 
from the deprivation, but the quality of the food which he had been 
obliged to ^at. The morning being verjr far advanced and the sun plea- 
santly warm, he threw himself, or rather fell down upon the shore, and 
betook himself to his usual recipe for hunger, which was going to sleep. 

It would require a much more able pen than the writer's to- express 
the surprise of our hero on awaking; his eyes fixed on, not a lovely 
female face of seventeen,” but the amphibious and black bully head of 
a large seal, who, like himself, was basking in the sun and enjoying 
a sound sletq) ; it had taken jip its situation, singular as it may appear, 
almost within the grasp of our famished Crusoe, .^stonished (as every 
one so situated womd have been) at the companionable qualities display- 
ed by his unctuous friend, for misery acquaints a man with strange 
bed-fellows,” he raised himself up and gazed perfectly panic-struck on 
the uncouth monster, who soundly reposed (no doubt after his fatigue 
and repletion sub aqua) with the utmost tranquillity. ^ Prom what has 

* Terrapin, *a gigantic species of Tortoise, which are in great abundance on the 
Gallapagos, and where they attain a larger size than probably any other part of the 
world;— Ed. 
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been related, it will not be unreasonably concluded that poor Lord 
was not at this time very strong, but it cannot be doubted that had 
he happened to have his club by hi^ side, he would have given the 
seal a tolerable hard smash on the« figure-head, which in ml proba- 
bility would have rendered it still more comatose and prevented a deal 
of trouble ; but unfortunately he had let fall this weapon about twenty 
paces before he sank down upon the shore, and feared that if he got 
• up to fetch it, he might disturb the gentle slumbers of his reposing 
companion and thereby be prevented from again converting (notwith- 
standing his former loathing) part of its liver and blubber to his own 
accommodation and enjoyment. He therefore relinquished all idea of 
regaining his club, and determined on commencing an attack with his 
knife, although fearful from its bluntness that it would not prove a 
very formidable weapon. However, he darted suddenly upon it, and 
driving the knife with all his force at its throat, succeeded in ^‘drawing 
first blood,” and also of encircling the seal in his arms and legs, rolling 
the creature^ over and over ; it made the most desperate efforts to escape, 
and practised sundry flip flaps and tourbillons, blowings and sniffings ; 
still he succeeded in holding on its greasy carcase, with as much 
aflTection as ever the old man of the forest did about the neck of our old 
acquaintance Sinbad the Sailor. There is nothing so iitdispensably 
requisite for the establishment of good stamina as good living ; and it'* 
therefore will not be wondered at, that he of the club found himself, 
after a few rolls and tumbles, in what is Called bad condition, and get- 
ting.*tlie worst of the fight, and that he also began to sniff and blow 
with almost as much fury as his antagonist. The seal appeared to 
have a great affection for the water, while Lord wished to keep it a 
short time on land ; they therefore struggled for the mastery, but the 
seal was too stron^^^jj^ despite of all he could effect, and they both rolled 
* into the sea. This certainly increased tliq odds against the capture ; 
the animal seemed to redouble its struggles at this advantage. Although 
nearly half drowned, our hero made a last attempt, by rising on his 
feet, to drag his slipjicry seal-ship again on shore, but he was too much 
exhausted. 

Vexed and confounded at the escape of his prey, the more so when 
he found his hands much lacerated in the encounter ; he crawled on 
shore, where he luckily recovered his knife which he had dropped on 
the spot where they flodndered. As he did not expect another visit 
from this animal, he picked up his club, and began to pursue his road 
back, benumbed with cold, and much reduced by the heavy fatigue of 
the day ; he had not gone half a mile, when, to his great joy, he be- 
held . a tolerably large turpin moving up from the sea towards the 
woods. Hxerting his utmost strength, he was so successful as to arrive 
in sufficient time to intercept its retreat, and he proceeded to dispatch 
it without delay. It must be confessed that this supply came very op- 
portunely, for he wa& more dead than alive, and after this meal (which 
lasted a considerable time,) he found himself so much the better, that 
he reached the tree, vrhere he always put up for the night, when he 
composed himself to rest, and slept without disturbance. The next 
morning he finished the remains of the turpin, and he then mustered 
up resolution to enter the forest, in order to keep a look-oyt from the 
mountain from whence he had beheld the American ship prepare for 
sailing. He succeeded in gaining the summit without mucli difficulty. 
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US lie could perceive it from the beach : here he remained all this day 
viewing the distant horizon, but uo sail appeared, and the night passed 
heavily. About the middle of thp next day, he was obligeji by hunger 
to return to the beach, the island being destitute of berries or fruits. 

In this manner he subsisted till the morning of the twenty-first day, 
which found him on the top of the mountain, reduced to the greatest 
extremity, and more like an apparition than a human being ; sharii 
misery had worn him to the bone,** and he expected to die very 
shortly. As his eye wandered round the glittering expanse, he thought 
he distinguished in, the extreme distance a dark speck, which he took 
to be a sail. lie gazed at it most intensely, but it did not seem to 
move, and he concluded it was a rock ; in order to be convinced he lay 
down, and brought the stem of a small tree to bear upon the distant 
object, which he now perceived moved along the level horizon. It 
must be a ship, but she was passing the island, and he kept anxiously 
looking, in the expectation of her fading from his view. In a short time 
she loomed larger, and he could now perceive her to be a vessel of some 
size, but his heart sank within him when he observed soon afterwards 
that she hauled her Avind, and stood away upon a different tack. In about 
half an hour she tacked again, and it now became evident that she was 
making for the island, as she stood directly in for the bay. The extreme 
joy of the poor sutferfer at this welcome sight broke out in sundry rap- 
tures and transports. He rushed down the mountain with such little 
caution, that he stumbled over the broken rocks, and pitched headlong 
down the broken and rugged descent. This falf almost rendered *iim 
helpless ; he received a severe cut above the ancle, besides other bad con- 
tusions, but the idea of losing this only chance inspired him with fresh 
energy, and he made his way down, after many painful efforts, stag- 
gering from the woods upon the sea shore, and whep,Jb^ beheld the ship 
come fairly into the bay anjl anchor, a boat hoisted out, and pull with 
long and rapid strokes toAvards him, he fell overpowered upon the sand. 

On the boat reaching the shore, the poor fellow appeared at his 
last gasp, and all he could articulate was ** water, water !** One of the 
sailors brought some in a can, and suffered him to drink his fill ; soon 
afterwards he again swooned aAA'ajs and in this state they carried 
alongside, Avhere he became sensible, but unable either to speak or 
move. Hk helpless condition rendered it necessary to hoist him on board. 
Nothing could exceed the kind and humane treatment which he received 
from Capt. Cook, and the surgeon* of the ship, to whose skill and 
attention may he attributed his ultimate recovery, as from the quantity 
of water the sailor had suffered him to drink, (which the surgeon suc- 
ceeded in dislodging from his stomach,) in his miserable and emaciated 
state, the medical gentleman, when he first saAv him, had but faint 
hopes of his surviving ; indeed, this gentleman declared tliat he could 
not have lived upon the isla\id many hours longer. In a short time he 
Avas well enough to leave his cot, Avhen he was' informed by Capt. 
Cook, that about a Aveek’s sail from the Gallapagos, he had luckily 
fallen in with the shi]) by which Lord had been left, when the master 
told him, that a youth had been missed, and was left upon the island ; 
this induced the Captain to bear up for the place, otherwise he had 
no intention of making it. 

I'his individual is at prc:,eut muoler’s assistant on board liis Ma- 
jesty*s ship* Druid. 
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NAKRATIVE OK THE FORMATION ANO RKVOIVr OF THE IRISH 
BRtGAOE IN THE BRAZILIAN SERVICE, AT RIO, IN 1828. 

BY AN OFFICER OF THE EXPEDITION. 

Thk causes which led to the lutcAvar between the empire of Brazil 
^ind the Argentine republic, are so generally known as to render it un- 
necessary here to detail them, and are merely referred to, as connect- 
ed with the sid)ject upon which I am about to enter. Its distinguishing 
feature was, the vigorous manner and great devotedness with which it 
was prosecuted by the latter state, under very discouraging circum- 
stances, against its more ])owerful rival. 

II is Majesty the Emperor, hearing day after day of the victories ob- 
tained by a handful of brave men, ill appointed, and scantily supplied 
Avith the materiel of warfare, oyer his comj)aratively numerous army, 
])ossessing in this res]iect every advantage, naturally became alarmed, 
and finally adopted the conclusion that the native troops were inca- 
pable of defending his territories from hostile aggression. In proof of 
this, I have only to adduce the fact of his having, in 1826, dispatched 
a military agent to Irehiiid, ostensibly to encourage agriculturists and 
mechanics to emigrate to liis dominions from tl\|t country, but sub 
rasa, for the purpose of raising recruits for the Brazilian army. That 
the British Government did not frustrate the designs of this agent is 
mnclj^ to be regretted ; it would have S[)ared one of the sufferers by 
them the molanclndy task of detailing the disastrous career of those 
of his compatrif^ts who were unfortunately lik^ himself led astray by 
specious promises. 

And here, perhaps, it may not be amiss to state what those promises 
• Avere which could^iHA^e induced a number of people, amongst Avhom 
Avere many in rather comfortable circumstfinces, and not deficient in 
intelligence, to become as it Avere the AAdlliiig dupes of their own 
countryman, Avho alloAved himself to be made in the hands of a foreign 
government the instrument of tlieir betrayal. It Avas stipulated that 
each male should receive from the date of embarkation, for the term of 
four years, a sum per diem equivalent to a British shilling, not subject 
to deduction on any pretence, one pound of meat, one pound and a half 
of bread, together Avith clothing. The Avomen and children, who Avere 
embarked in order to mask the real object for which this extensive 
emigration AA^as taking place, received no other consideration than half 
rations. On the part of the Brazilian government it was alleged, that 
as a requital for these advantageous terms two hours' attendance in the 
morning, and the same in the afternoon, would be required from every 
male for the purpose of being trained to the use of arms, so that in the 
event of any national emergency, they might be capable of performing 
the duties of militis^: at the expiration of four years they were to be 
totally exempt from service, and to receive individually a grant of 
fifty acres of good ground, with j|tock and farming im])lements. The 
gentlemen going out Avfth the assurance of receiving commissions in the 
Brazilian army, were given to understand that, in consideration of the 
services they were expected to perform on ship hoard, such as seeing 
the rations served out, enforcing regularity and cleanliness afniougst the 
emigrants, &c. they would be remunerated proportionately tq the uiiii- 
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tary rank each was destined to fill. Premising thus much^ I shall pro- 
ceed to my narrative. 

In the early part of July 1827^ ten vessels, which had been taken up 
at the ports of London and Liverpool for the purpose of conveying 
Irish emigrants to Brazil, arrived in the harbour of Cork. As soon as 
the news of their arrival spread Jihrough the adjacent country, the 
roads leading to the place of embarkation became hourly thronged with 
persons, many of them respectable farmers and mechanics, who, having ' 
disposed of the interest they possessed in their respective avocations to 
the first purchaser that offered, were anxious to seize the earliest op- 
portunity of embarking themselves and their little capital for another 
hemisphere, under the pleasing delusion, that they would there reap a 
golden harvest. 

The fitting up of berths for the accommodation of the passengers, 
and taking in water, occupied some weeks, and it was not before the 
1st of Aug. that the first transport sailed? The others followed, as their 
state of readiness for sea^permittcd. All the vessels had arrived at Rio 
de Janeiro by the latter end of November, with the exception of two, one 
of which ran ashore near Cape Bojador, on the coast of Africa, in the 
night. The people on board, however, were })rovidentially saved by 
some fishermen from the Canary Isles, who received them on board 
their smacksj and cai^ried them in safety to the Grand Canary, where 
they experienced the kindest attention from the islanders, and the 
English Consul. Here they continued several weeks, until the arrival 
of a vessel from the Thames, in which they were re-embarked, ♦•and 
arrived shortly after at Rio. The other vessel to which I liave alluded 
was lost off St. Salvador on the Brazilian coast. The j{)assengers were 
saved, and transmitted by the authorities at the above place to their 
intended destination. 

The fortress of Pray a V^rmelha, situated near the entrance of the 
harbour of Rio, and about three miles north of the capital, was the 
place allotted by the Government for the reception of the Irish qn 
their landing. No situation could have been worse chosen, if the 
health of the people had been a matter of consideration. It was en- 
compassed, except on that side which looks towards the sea, with lofty 
hills, and that great necessary of life, — more particularly within the 
tropics — water was almost entirely wanting, the small quantity which 
could be procured in the neighbourhood being so strongly impregnated 
with a salt of copper, as to prove in some instances fatal. 

In this fort the Irish remained from the time of their arrival until 
the early part of January, during which period the rations served out 
to them were of the worst description ; the daily pay each received 
amounted to but three-pence British, instead of a shilling, as originally 
agreed on ; and although in a state bordering on nudity, not a single 
article of clothing had been 'distributed amongst them. 

The natural disadvantages of Praya Vermelha'were in themselves 
sufficient to render the Irish dissatisfied with their situation in the New 
World, but when to these was added the open violation of a solemn 
compact, it is not extraordinary that they should lend themselves, as 
they occasionally did, to acts of violence ; but other circumstances also 
combined to^ heighten their discontent. Frequent attempts were made 
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to induce them to enlist in the Brazilian army, which failing, compul- 
sory measures were resorted to, but proved equally unavailing ; the 
Government, enraged at their non-compliance, had some of the most 
refractory amongst them seized and thrown into loathsome dungeons, 
where they received corporal punishment. Such is a specimen of Bra- 
zilian justice ! 

Colonel Cotter, the agent who effected the emigration, arrived from 
^Ireland in January. The hopes of the Irish became elated at this cir- 
cumstance ; they were of opinion that an interview of their country- 
man with th^ Emperor, in whose favour at this time it was well known 
he stood high, would obtain for them the fulfilment of their contract. 
An interview did take place, and the result was that the Colonel 
repaired in a few days after to Praya Vermelha, and there stated to 
.the emigrants that the terms he had proposed to them in Ireland 
should be religiously observed if they would consent to become sol- 
diers,*’ and march into Rio on Jlie following day for the purpose of re- 
cruiting two German battalions, whose ranks bad been thinned from the 
effects of climate. All to a man consented to this proposal, and the 
next morning commenced their route for the capital. The wretched 
appearance they presented, excited the greatest sympathy amongst the 
respectable European residents, while from the African .slaves, who 
thronged from all quarters to see them, they experienced the utmost 
derision and insult. They very properly treated this conduct with 
the contempt it merited, until their personal safety became endanger- 
ed. ^On their approach to the city, they were greeted with the most 
horrid yells from a number of slaves, who had congregated close to a 
water tank ; tli^se were almost instantly followed up by a discharge of 
missiles of every description, which struck some of the men. The ag- 
gression being repeated, the officer in command thought it full time to 
• show that such <flW5esses were not to be committed with impunity; 
he accordingly ordered his men to disperse them No sooner was the 
order given, than it was carried into execution in a summary manner ; 
the assailants were now to be seen in all directions consulting their 
safety by flight. They proceeded without farther molestation to the 
monastery of Barhonos^ so called from its once having been the peace- 
ful abode of an Order of Monks who were distinguished from the 
rest of their brethren by the immense length of their beards. In the 
yard of this monastery the Irish were formed into line, and a selection 
made from them, according to stature, for the 3rd battalion of Gennan 
Grenadiers, and the 28th battalion of Ca^adores, also German. The 
former being at this time quartered in the Campo d’Acclamacao, in 
another part of the city, received by this arrangement an accession of 
eight or nine hundred men. llie latter being far distant at Pernam- 
buco, it was judged more advisable to discipline those destined to re- 
cruit its ranks at Rio, as the return of the battalion from thence was to 
take place in a fevi months ; they, therefore, occupied the Monastery 
of Barbonos. 

It was to have been expected, that from the time of the acquiescence 
of the Irish to join the* Brazilian army, and after the repeatecl promises 
which had been made them, an improvement in their condition would 
be the consequence, but the reverse was the case. Though they cheer- 
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fully submitted to be drilled, and performed the duties required of 
them, no increase was made in either their pay or rations, and all re- 
monstrance to the Government with respect to their situation* was 
unattended to. Adhirs proceeded thus until the latter end of February, 
when the Brazilians, who had on frequent occasions insulted the Irish 
ofheers and men in the streets, whenever they could do so with impu- 
nity, devised other measures for rendering their stay in the capital any 
thing but agreeable. The Monastery of Barbonos was not unfrequently* 
attacked by them ut nighty assisted by their slaves. Stones were tlirowa 
in through its windows, which falling on the persons who slept beneath, 
wounded many very severely. The ruffians who committed those out- 
rages, always contrived to elFect their escape before the gates could be 
opened, ana their apprehension accomplished. As for the Brazilian 
darmerie, who were constantly patroliiig in the neighbourhood, and could* 
not but have witnessed these aggressions, they never interfered to pre- 
vent them : but this was not all ; the Irish ofiicers, when going from and 
returning to their quarters in the evening, were on many occasions vio- 
lently assaulted, and in some cases, attempts were made to assassinate 
them. An effort of this latter description, and more daring in its cha- 
racter than the rest, I shall here mention. * The Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 28th, £ui Irishman, and one who had justly endeared himself to his 
countrymen by his humane and generous conduct towards them, 
walking in the afternoon in the streets of Rio, accompanied by a sub- 
altern of his battalion, was assailed by a negro, hired no doubt for the 
purpose, who, coming behind him, struck him two or three blo^ys in 
quick succession on the head with a large bludgeon, and laid him 
senseless on the ground. The ruffian immediately made off, but was 
pursued by the Coloners companion, who quickly came up with him, 
and knocked him down ; while endeavouring to secure the fellow, in 
order to have him punished as his offence meritedrhe saw two negroes “ 
approaching, armed with knives, and was obliged, though reluctantly; 
to forego his intention, and return to the assistance of his friend, wholn 
he found still lying in a state of stupefaction ; after some time, how- 
ever, he revived, when he was removed to the barracks, where for 
some days his life was despaired of. The consequence of these 
repeated occurrences was, that the Irish, finding it impossible to ob- 
tain redress from any quarter, retaliated in a summary manner on the 
Brazilians and negroes, whenever a favourable opportunity was pre- 
sented to them. The riots at length grew to so alarming a height, 
that the recruits of the 28tli were ordered back ta Priiya Vermelha 
in the commencement of March. A few days after their arrival, 
the Lieutenant-Colonel, previously mentioned, received a summons 
from the Governador das Armas, as the person at the head of the mili- 
tary department is termed in Brazil, to attend at his office on a certain 
day. Thither he repaired <at the appointed time, under the impression 
that it was for the purpose of receiving instructions on service, whi'u, 
to his surprise, he was told to consider himself under arrest. He de- 
manded an explanation, but none was afforded ^im, and he had to en- 
dure the humiliation of being transmitted like a felon to a loathsome 
prison in the Isla de Cobras. Forty-eight hours after his arrest, .four 
or .five Irish subalterns of the same battalion were similarly disposed of. 
The writer of this narrative was amongst the number. He was con- 
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{signed to a dunjreon in one of the sea-girt fortresses which command 
the entrance of the harbour of Rio ; here he had to endure every 
species of privation. The cheering light of day was almost excluded 
from this subterraneous abode, and but for the friendship of indivi- 
duals on the main land, through whose agency food was occasionnlly 
furnished hkn, he must inevitably have perished. 

Chance here brought him acquainted with a companion in misfor- 
•tune, and a countryman. Months had rolled over since the fate of 
war had rendered this individual an inmate. He had fought and bled 
in the naval Service of Great Britain, but had left it, and entered into 
the Buenos Ayrean navy. On many occasions be had distinguished 
himself under Admiral Brown, and was employed as prize-master to 
navigate a vessel that had been captured from the enemy by the Ad- 
miral into the river Plate, when, unluckily, falling in with the Bra- 
zilian squadron, she was recaptured, and the crew made prisoners. It 
is worthy of remark, that at tlfe period he was suffering imprisonment 
at Rio, the Brazilian officers, then prisoners of war at Buenos Ayres, 
were at large on their parole. 

Our imprisonment having been communicated to the Right lion. 
Robert Gordon, the British Ambassador at the Court of Brazil, through 
his praiseworthy interference mir liberation was effected iiT the course 
of twelve or fourteen days. As I have introduced the name of Air. 
Gordon, it is a duty I owe to that gentleman to state, that though 
restricted by international law from remonstrating against the men- 
surei^ pursued by the Brazilian Government towards the unfortunate 
emigrants, he was ever ready in his own person to alleviate their 
sufferings, and Sympathise in their unmerited misfortunes. But to 
resume my subject. The officers who had been imprisoned now me- 
morialized for a court-martial to investigate their conduct, and chnl- 
® lenged the strictest inquiry ; no answer bjing returned to their appli- 
cation, the Lieut-Colonel resigned his commission. The same course 
would have been adopted by bis companions, but their pecuniary n*- 
sources were then exhausted, and they had consequently no alternative 
but to continue in the service. 

The Government had punished the officers, under the impression 
that in doing so it would intimidate the men, and put a stop to tlje 
constant complaints they were in the habit of making with respect to 
Aheir food, pay, and clotlTing. Of the latter necessary, none was dealt 
out to them until the greater number were literally naked. 

The result was the very opposite of what the Brazilian legislators 
intended. Insubordination became more glaring than ever, and this 
was increased by measures which were now used to make the Irish 
take the oath of allegiance, which would of course place them more 
under control. At first, various stratagems were used to entrap them ; 
one of these, in which royalty itself figured, is especially deserving of 
notice. His Majesify the Emperor, acting, it is supposed, under the 
impression that the performance of a few signal apts of Religious devo- 
tion, in presence of the Irish, would completely gain them over, hunii'* 
bated himself so far as to fill the office of clerk, at the celebration of 
Mass in the barrack-yard of Praya Vermelba, for three successive 
Bundaj|rs. Some waggish fellow gave out, that their regular attend- 
ance on those occasions would as essentially render them soldiers as if 
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they had bound themselves to that etfect by oaths ; the consequence 
was, that after the first Sunday, scarcely one of them could be induced 
to attend, and the exhot*tation8 gf Father Tilbury, an English Roman 
Catholic priest, who ofiiiciated, or rather played the part of the recruit- 
ing Serjeant, under his Majesty's orders, were wasted. These gentle 
methods proving unavailing, threats were held out that compulsory 
means would be adopted, and they were finally carried into effect. 
In the month of April, a battalion of Germans was marched from 
San Cristovao to Praya Vermelha, when several of the Irish were 
made prisoners and thrown into dungeons, where they suffered the 
most dreadful privations for months. Those who were fortunate 
enough to escape imprisonment, still remained firm to their original 
determination, and it is remarkable, that notwithstanding the efforts 
used by the Brazilian Government, not more than two or three hun- 
dred men out of two thousand, allowed themselves to be attested. 

It was at length determined to get rid of the Irish altogether, and 
with this view a plan was projected in May 1828, and would shortly 
after have been put in execution, had not unforeseen events given 
affairs a very different turn. Before proceeding to detail what these 
events were, I shall just observe, that the project in question was to 
transport the Irish to some barren part of the coast, and there leave 
them in trackless woods and deserts to find a sustenance. That a 
Government calling itself Christian could have ever entertained for a 
moment so iniquitous a design will appear almost incredible, but it 
is not the less true on this account, and it is a well known fact4hat 
vessels were actually chartered for the purpose. 

The German Grenadiers of the 2nd battalion, stationed in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Imperial Palace, at Sau Cristovao, as well as 
the rest of their countrymen, had long in secret^ been discontented 
with their treatment, which in some respects was even worse than 
that of the Irish. They too had emigrated from Germany on the faith 
of promises which had been made them, and discovered, when too late, 
the delusion that had been practised on them. More than four years, 
the term for which they had engaged to serve, had now expired, and 
still the Government refused to grant their discharges. Notwithstand- 
ing which, they continued to perform the duty required of them up 
to the nmnth of July 1828, when the flogging of a private of the 
battalion, for a trivial offence, occasioned thei!f rising into open insur- 
rection. They ran en masse to the Palace, in front of which they called 
loudly for the Emperor. His Majesty soon made his appearance at an 
open window, when his ears were assailed with complaints from his 
favourite Germans of the treatment they had been receiving. He 
replied with great coolness and presence of mind, that if they would 
individually come to him, he would listen to their alleged wrongs, and 
endeavour to have them redressed, but that he could not hear any thing 
from them in a body, and with the threatening aspedi they then assumed. 
On receiving this reply, they retired towards their barracks, giving 
enthusiastic vivas for the Emperor ; but denouncing vengeance against 
their Major and Quarter-Master, who had rendered themselves on 
many occasions particularly obnoxious, and who, fearing the result of 
their return, had effected their escape to a place of safety. , Tlie re- 
mainder of this day passed off without any farther disorder. 
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On following morning, at lune o'clock^ tke Onverltor of Anns 
anieiod the quarters of the Oermansi and assu^ them that tkih Bfki<« 
Mn»r ivas inclined to make every just ooncesaion ; that a Cenndii of 
mte was summoned for that day to *take thdr grievances Into eoasi^ 
deration ; and that the result should be communicated to them imnwH 
diately on its breaking up. Vivas were repeated for the KmperoVi the 
^ards were regularly relieved, and every thing seemed to justifjf the 
«hope tliat insurrection was at an end; but the conduct of those in 
authority rendered this hope delusive. The- Governor of Arms did 
not return, neither was any communication received by the Germans 
as to whether the deliberations of the council were favourable or other- 
wise ; and with a feeling that nothing but violent means eould pro- 
cure them redress, they commenced operations by breaking into a 
large powder magazine. Having supplied themselves with ammuni- 
tion, ^ey next proceeded to ransa^ the hous^ of the Major and 
Quarter.'Master, and finally those of the inhabitants who resided in 
the vicinity of the barracks. The vendas or public houses next be# 
came objects of attack. The proprietors of some of these, however, 
having had previous intimation of the impending storm, prepared lor 
the aggressors by poisoning the different spirituous liquors, and then 
made their escape. Many of the Germans who partook o^the deadly 
libation, expired almost immediately after in the most frightful convul- 
sions, and it was not until then that the stratagem was discovered by 
their more fortunate companions. 

In^the mean time the occurrences of San Cristovao coming to the 
ears of the Germans of the 28th, in quarters at Praya Vermelha, who 
had arrived butt a short time previous from Pernambuco, they de- 
manded discharges on the same principle as their countrymen of the 
2nd battalion, from their Colonel, M‘Gregor, and also a portion of pay 
which they alleged had been withheld from them on false pretences. 
With respect to their discharges, M^Greghr replied, he had nothing 
whatever to do, as these rested with the Government ; and referred 
them to the Major, who happened to be passing across the barrdck* 
yard at the time, for information on the latter subject. This was the 
signal for a general pursuit of this unfortunate man, whom they at- 
tacked in tile most merciless manner. He drew his sword, and for 
some time gdllantly defended himself. Finding, however, single 
efforts unavailing againsif the numbers who were pressing on him, 
lie, almost miraculously, forced his way through them, and ran to- 
wards the door of the Fort-Major's quarters. He here met the Dis- 
trict-General, who had been occupi^ in transacting some military 
business ; and throwing himself on his knees, he entreated him to save 
liis life. The General remonstrated with the men on their conduct, and 
told them that if they wished to obtain redress, this was not the way to 
accomplish it. The Major, he said, he would pl^e under arr^t, when 
a Court-Martial woxiW ascertain the truth of their charges against him. 
Tb^ appeared satisfied at this, but the GiNieral did not seem equally 
QCUto&t with the situatipn he himself was placed in, and knowing what 
had taken place at San Cristovao on that morning, he hastily ordered 
hie horse and rode out of the fort. Night had new elated, and the 
Heianans, who affected, if they were not really i^, to be awed by the 
General's presence, seized the opportunity of his departure to carry 
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into effect what they had long contemplated* They sallied in a body 
towards the dwelling where the Major was under arrest^ who on hear- 
iw.their approach, hastily threw off his uniform and wrapping him- 
self in a cloak, jumped out of. a' window in the rear unobserved* He 
had reached wall on the northern side of the fortress, and was in 
the act of jumping through one of the embrasures into some thick 
brushwood which lay beneath, when he received a bayonet wound from 
a German sentry, which diverted him from his purpose in this quarter, ^ 
but was not so serious as to prevent his making another attempt to 
escape. Staggering along in an opposite direction, faint from the loss 
of blood, but as yet unperceived by the party who were actively en- 
gaged searching tlie house from whence he had effected a flight, it so 
happened, that in passing the soldiers' canteen, he was recognissed by 
one of the cooks, a German, who ran in and lighting a faggot, quickly 
pursued him, at the same time giving the alarm to those whose vigilance 
he had eluded, and calling on them to be quick and aid him in taking 
vengeance. Their assistance, however, was not necessary, for some of 
their countrymen on guard at the principal gate where the Major had 
now arrived, plunged their bayonets through his heart. He fell, and 
the main body of his pursuers coming up, mutilated his corpse in the 
most brutal manner. Thus perished the wretched Teola. Two or 
three other officers would have met a similar fate, but they fortunately 
esc^^ed in disguise. 

Tiie news of this revolt soon reached Rio. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the consternation it created there. Already did the citizens 
seem to fancy that the estrangeiros*' had entered tne city, and them- 
selves and property about to be sacrificed to their fury. Dismay arid 
despair were visible in every countenance. 

An unforeseen event heightened the general confusion; the third bat- 
talion of Grenadiers, composed of Irish and Germans, stationed at the 
Campo d'Acclamacao in the city, had been assaulted in the immediate 
neij^hbourhood of their quarters by a band of negroes ; they in turn re- 
taliated, and being speedily joined Jrom their barracks by some of their 
comrades, a general scuffle ensued. The Colonel, on being informed of 
these proceedings, hastily repaired to the spot, and by his presence re- 
stored order. The men quietly returned to the barracks, into which 
the greater part of those engag^ in the affray had just entered, when 
a body of Brazilian mounted ge?is^d*armes, who had seen what occurred 
at a distance, but from prudential motives, 1 imagine, had not inter- 
fered, thought this a good opportunity for making their appearance. 
Riding past the negroes, the originators of the affray, without taking 
the slightest notice of them, they approached the few Germans and 
Irish, who still loitered about the barrack gate, as if for the purpose of 
driving them in. Indignant at the idea of this interference of the 
police, they immediately Uttacked them in the most furious manner ; 
and the alarm reaching the interior of the quarters, several o^the re- 
cruits sallied out to assist their comrades. Being unprovided with arms, 
they quickly supplied the deficiency by breaking into the principal sta- 
tion or the foot police, which was close at hand, and possessed themselves 
of the muskets and ammunition there contained, its gallant occupiers 
having on their apjnroach decamped precipitately, without showing the 
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slightest dispositien to act on the defensive* Thus pnMded^ they re« 
turned to the aid of their companions still engag^ with the horse 
p0Uce> who^ere in a short time obliged to retreat^ but not before some 
of them had been dismounted and badly wounded. The negroes next 
became the objects of their vengeance^ and several of the unfortunate 
slaves were shot. 

The Brazilians living round about the Campo^ on seeing what was 
occurring, commenced firing from their windows on the Irish and Ger^ 
mans, whose numbers were rapidly increasing by reinforcements of 
their countrymen, who, on discovering that the Brazilians were thus 
treacherously engaged in taking part with the negroes, came forth from 
the barracks determined to satiate their rage by plundering ail the 
houses in the Oampo. This they effected, and for upwai^ds of two 
hours it became the scene of indiscriminate pillage, and murder* Na- 
tive troops to the number of three thousand men, cavalry and infanttj 
included, with six field pieces, were ordered to march thither with aU 
possible speed. Their arrival caused the Irish and Germans to desist 
from plundering, and to act on the defensive. The greater number 
being unarmed, retreated into the barracks for the purpose of supply- 
ing themselves with muskets and bayonets from a depot of arms which 
had as yet remained untouched. They then forced tne door of a small 
magazine in order to obtain ammunition, which, however, was found 
to have been rendered in part useless by some unknown hands having 
thrown water on it. Doubly enraged at this circumstance, and deter- 
mined to try what a desperate effort could effect, they made a sortie 
from the barrack under a galling fire of grape-shot, and rushing on 
their aggressoRs with the greatest impetuosity, obliged them to give 
way in all quarters. This was, however, but a temporary success ; the 
latter, joined by numbers of the town's people and their slaves, well 
armed, rallied and returned to the confiict, opening tremendous fire 
on the devoted little band, who, without leaders and possessing scarcely 
any ammunition, were keeping at bay a well-disciplined apd far supe- 
rior force. For near four hours did this unequal contesf^last, during 
which many were the advantages gained by the Irish and Germatis 
over the Brazilians, but instead of being turned to account by uniting 
their force, the time was consumed in revelling in the vendas near to 
the scene of action. Towards the close of the day, intoxk^tion had 
become general ; some effected a retreat into the barracks, towards the 
gate of which a heavy fire was directed from the Brazilian guns. 

A native regiment, with a few pieces of artillery, were now dispatch- 
ed to occupy a position commanding the principal road leading from 
Praya Vermelha, the quarters of the 28th battalion, to act as a check 
on that corps. This force could, however, have effected little, had 
not the more conciliatory and prudent measure of forwarding to the 
malcontents their arrears of pay and clothing, been put in execution. 

The second battflion had taken post on the heights of San Cris- 
tovao, and the Government, finding that there was no chance of dislodg- 
ing it by any disposable native force, made application through the 
ambassadors of France and England to t1be Admirals of their respective 
nations, for the assistance of the marines belonging to the ships of war, 
then at anchor in the bay. This request, which was made pn the 10th, 
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having been ac^bded to, the French and English marines to the num- 
ber of eleven hundred were disembarked, and oti the 1 1th, march^ 
towards San Cristovao. The Germans hearing of thidr approach, laid 
down their arms and surrendered themselves, declaring at the same 
time that it had been their intention to have died to a man rather than 
yield to Brasilian troops. They were subsequently sent on board the 
Don Pedro, a Brazilian line-of-battle ship. 

The Irish and Germans of the third battalion being determined to 
hold out to the last extremity, had during the night of the^ 10th, after 
the Brazilians ceased firing, barricaded the entrance to their barracks, 
the gates of which had been shot away by the Brazilian artillery, with 
logs of timber, bullock carts, &c. This frail defence would have avail- 
ed them little, had not things taken a different course from what they 
anticipated. On the following morning, between the hours of four and 
five, the Brazilian commander-in-chief, who had concentrated a large 
force in the Campo, sent an interpreter* to the barricaded entrance to 
demand of the Irish, of whom the battalion was principally composed, 
what it was they required, and whether they would be satisfied at 
being sent tfack to Ireland ? A simultaneous shout of home ! home ! 
home !” was set up in reply to this latter interrogatory. The interpre- 
ter then ihfbrmed them that the commander-in-chief had been autho- 
rized by his Majesty the Emperor to state, that if they would quietly 
yield up their arms, and go on board the hulks, not only themselves, 
but all their countrymen should be sent to Ireland as soon as ships 
could be got ready to convey them. Not having hitherto had much 
reason to think highly of Brazilian faith, they hesitated for some time 
before complying with these conditions. At length thirty or fortv of 
them came forward and quietly gave up their arms, upon which they 
were allowed to retire unmolested. The rest of tlje battalion imme- 
diately followed the exampl^. All were then marched, under a strong 
escort of cavalry and infantry, to the principal naval arsenal, where, 
boats being in readiness, they were embarked for the destination which 
had been allotted till the time of their final departure. It is remark- 
able, that the number of Germans and Irish killed in the affair in the 
Gampo, did not amount to more than fifty or sixty men, and some of 
those were butchered in the most treacherous manner by the negroes, 
while in a state of intoxication. The loss on the side of the Brazilians 
was considerable. ' 

In many of the towns and villages of the sister island several of 
these unfortunate emi^ants may now be met with, who from the 
effects of corporal punishment, and incarceration in dungeons, have 
been rendered incapable of labour, and whose continuance in existence 
must solely depend upon eleemosynary support. I have, in conclusion, 
only to add a hope, that their unfortunate fate will act as a salutary 
caution to all those who, without consideration of the results, may feel 
Inolined to enter into such visionary schemes, andT^ihat as a pre votive 
to their doin^ so, they will hold in remembrance the disastrous con- 
sequences which attended the Iri^ Emigration to Braisil.*' 
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A PROPOSAL FOR MANNING THR FLBBT, 

WirilOUT GBNRRALLY. RESORTING TO IMPRBSSMBNT 
IN THE TIME, OF WAR. 

BY AN OFFICER IN THB NAVY. 

Amidst the many useful improvements which have taken pla<^ in 
the course of the last fifteen years of peace^ it is a source of regretj 
that more has not been done with the direct view of obviating the 
necf^sity for the press of seamen in the time of war ; a practice at 
variance with the temper of the times> irreconcilable with the general 
nature of our institutions — the subject of odium at home^ and the 
cause of reproach abroad. 

The practice of manning his Majesty's ships in time of war by the 
system of impressment, is open to so many serious objections of the 
most various description, and has been so frequently and popularly 
condemned by arguments and remonstrances, that it would be needless 
and troublesome to recapitulate them. It would have been more ger* 
mane to the matter, liowever, to have accompanied these expressions of 
dissatisfaction by some* project, affording reasonable ground to hope 
that the object required could be attained by a less obnoxious pro- 
cess. In the mean time the reply has always been the same ; namely, 
a simple declaration, hitherto quite unsatisfactorily denied, that it is 
impossible to procure a sufficient number of seamen in any other 
manner. 

That the necessity for the exercise of any coercive mode of manning 
the fleet should be modified as much as possible, or got rid of en- 
tirely, if it be practicable to do so, are objects earnestly to be de- 
sired; but that some certain power of ajming, suddenly and exten- 
sively, should always remain in the hands of the Government of this 
country, to be used in the event of emergency, seems to be a prinjziple 
so obviously essential, that it need not be dwelt upon ^t all. 

To consider this matter in the point of view that the seamen mnv 
be supposed to do, will not, perhaps, be wholly useless, and I think 1 
shall be able to afford a pretty accurate estimate of the feelings with 
which they regard the subject, as it affects themselves. ‘ • 

No difficulty will be found in procuring their admission, that the 
State, in its exigency, has a clear right to a certain portion of service 
from every man in the kingdom, and particularly with respect to their 
own profession ; it is easy to show them, that the Government in time 
of war is absolutely constrained to insist upon, and ensure, the ser- 
vices of a sufficient number of that class of the community, who have 
been trained in the difiicult and laborious art they practise; an art 
which must always constitute the right arm of stren^h of this coun- 
try for all the purpl>ses of belligerent operation, either of attack or 
defence. 

If the real opinions of any number of experienced seamen could be 
obtained, I am inclined to believe the result of such an inquiry would 
tend to prove, that they would be more satisfied the press should be 
continued, and by that means that the chance should be left them of 
evading any service at all, than that it should be substituted by some* 
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efficacious system of registry (supposing such a thing to be possible^ 
which indeed it is not,) ensuring to the State a sembo of three, four, 
or five years upon the part of every seaman in the kingdom,^ ^oor^ng 
to the pressure of circumstances, and then indemnifying him against 
the necessity of any farther duty to the Crown. 

But, indeed, by any person who is at all informed upon the. subject, • 
the sucCessfol aaoptioh of any system of registry, however skilfully ^ 
organised and carefully superintended, will at once be pronounced to 
be perfectly impossible. Be it -ever so advantageously shaped, so for 
as the interests of the seamen be considered, it will unimlin^y jpfTesent 
itself to them in the form of. a disagreeable obligation, which is to 
be avoided, if it be possible to do so; and the tendency an their dis- 
positions to adroit contrivance, would have abundant scope for display, 
to the complete negation of any benefit which the practice might, 
otherwise produce to the country and themselves. 

The seaman regards the fact of his^ impressment, as a case- of good or 
ill fortune. If he be pressed, bis ingenuity failed him, aiid the luck 
was against him ; but when he is so, he satisfies himself with his 
situation with the good-humour or thoughtlessness belonging to his 
calling, andjthe attempt to prove that he. serves with an angry or dis- * 
contented feeling may, perhaps, find credence with those persons who ** 
approach this subject, entirely ignorant *of it, but it is a mistaken 
position, which will not call for serious refutation by those wuo are at 
all acquainted with the character of the seaman. He knows, that his . 
comrades, like himself, very generally prefer the short runs, facinties 
of frequent change, and nominally higher wagp> (for r^ninally higher 
they only are,) of the merchant service ; but he knows, and reasons 
too, that the fleet must be manned whefi the need be, and if it cannot 
be done by voluntary enlistment, the only alternative which presents , 
itself to his mind, is the systibm of impressment. Take him if you can, 
and he hopes and means to give you a good chase. That the seamen 
arc perfectly satified, in every respect, with their treatment on board • 
the men-ot-war, and that they are increasingly beginning to prefer 
the navy to the hard work, and other sources of objection, of the mer- 
chant service, are facts that cannot be disputed. 

But the seamen, it will be said, are certainly not the best judges to 
refer to for an opinion pf the merits or defects of the' -press system ; 
and, indeed, I have only made these ’observations with a view to prove, 
that they by no means regard it in the gloomy manner they have 
been supposed to do. 

Of its highly objectionable nature,, no person can be more sensible 
than myself; but, I contend, it has never been «hown that it can be 
at once dispensed with, though it does appear to me that the necessity 
for the exercise of it may^ be very considerably diminished^ and per- 
haps, eventually, entirely removed. Urged by svch an impression, I 
shall take the liberty of submitting the following project, with the in- 
tention to encourage the seamen to volunteer for, and continue to serve 
in, the navy. ' 

1 propose, 1st, That all seamen who shall volunteer to serve in 
tho xinvj for no less period than seven years, shall receive an increase 
« of pay (from the date of their entry) upon the present rates of pay—- 
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(Ste© scale marked' and the rales therein laid down.)-^Th«* if the 
exigencies* of the service shall require feeir being kept beyond the 
elprMon of that period, without ^ option of dismarge^ eveiny month 
they he so kept shall count for a mbnth and a*hsd£ in their pension** 
time — that they shall be allowed three months* leave of absence for 
every three years* and a half service, their pay and time to go on 
during their leave. ♦ # • 

W.B. No person to be rated a man on a ship's books till he have 
attained his nineteenth or twentieth year. 

find, “ That after eleven years of uninterrupted service, five of which 
he must have been rated in no lower rating than *A. B., and the other 
six as ordinary, or L. M., the seaman should be entitled to a pennon 
or annual gratification, in the event of requiring hiiS discharge, and an 
increase of pay if he desire to continue to serve.— (See Seme No. 1 .) 
All cases of persons who haye actually and permanently sufiTered in 
health in the service, to be considered and provided for specially. 

3rd, That gradual increases of pay or annual gratification, should 
be allotted after fourteen, seventeen, and twenty-one years* uninter^ 
rupted eervice.'^CSee Scales 2, 3, and 4.) 

4th, ** No pressed man to be entitled to any increase of pay or 
annual gratification till he has served twenty-one years in the navy. 
But if any pressed man, at the expiration of seven years* servicS, shml 
desire to volunteer for four years more, he shall be allowed to do so, 
an(^ in that case, the time from his original entry shall count for the 
increase of pay, or annual gratification, after eleven years' service." 

In the proi«u]ga|||l4it^ ^ plan, it would, perhaps, be advan- 
tageous to lead the seamen to understand that they should return to 
England in the peace time,, as is the case at present, at the end of 
every three years* service abroad, or as soon after as circumstances 
permitted ; and at the expiration of seVen years, during which time 
they had enjoyed six months* leave of absence, without prejudice to 
their time or pay, it seems to be probable that great numbers of* them 
would consider the advantages presented by a service of four years 
more, as so completely within their grasps, that they would not fail 
to continue to serve. 

The same train of reasoning may be thought to apply aftp fourteen, 
seventeen, and twenty-»^ne years' service. Intervals of three or four 
years between the various increases of pay or animal gratification, are 
well calculated to attract their attention, from the circumstance of that 
period having been usually considered to be the duration of a man-of- 
war's foreign service in the peace time. 

It should always be distinctly explained to the seamen, that except 
in the. case of uninterrupted service, they were not to be entitled to 
any of the advantages onered by this plan ; and it is a point to recom- 
mend, that when ‘^the ship's companies return to England to be paid 
ofiP, they should be told tnat the ,time from their lest entry should be 
counted in the sevep years, if they wished to volunteer for the re- 
mainder of that period. 

Increase of wages will always be found to be the point which ofiers 
most attraction to the seamen. The pension system, beneficent as it 
isi has not been very ^ useful in inducing them to continue to serve. 
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be(^atiB&^they are libt reflactii^ etiough to avail tUamsialv^ of its ad« 
vaiitages. ' / ' 

It will Hot be denied that the serviced of a s^OiHan who had served 
eleVbn years unmterruptedly iil the navy innst have inereas^d in value, 
supposing that he should desire to continue to serve, and that Ibis 
health and strength had not failed him ; he is well trained to the 
use oP the guns — a great point, for long practice is eminently neces- 
sary to form, a skilful naval artillerist j ha is accustomed to the habits 
and discipline of the service ; he has acquired a spirit of •alertness in 
the performance of his duties, essentially indispensable ; and in sho^t, 
he may be said to be a good man-of-war seaman, a Very valuable public 
servant, not to be formed without time and education. 

As his services, then, have increased in value, so ought his wages, 
if he continue to serve j but if he do not incline to do so, it is not 
necessary that his pension should assume any other shape than that of 
a small annual graiijtcatwn ; his health and strength are still good, he ^ 
cannot be advanced in life, and the experience he has acquired in the 
navy will be useful in enabling him to pursue his profession in the 
merchant service. 

Similar remarks may be made with respect to the services of men 
who h|ve been seventeen and fourteen years in the navy ; they have 
a claim to progressive increases of wages if they continue to serve, or 
of ah extended annual gratification if they desire their discharges, but 
it need hardly amount to such a provision as should be called a pen^'on. 

After twenty-one years of uninterrupted service, the case can no 
longer be considered in such u light ; larger fHllions should of course 
be paid for longer services, but after such a period, it is high time that 
the seaman should be allowed to retire, if he pleased to do so, with 
such a reasonable but liberal remuneration from his country, as should 
be an essential help to him for the future. 

It will be observed, that the plan 1 have submitted, is on^ calcu- 
lated \o offer encouragement to the A. B. or prime seamen. The fact 
is, that an inferior order of sailors is easily procured and formed ; and 
it is natural to suppose, that the project in its present shape would 
operate beneficially in stimulating this class of persons to acquire the 
rating of A* B. as soon as possilde, in order to place themselves in the 
line of the advantages oflTered by it. 

Some dilRcalties may occur with respect to the case of those seamen 
now actually scsrving for a pension under the present system. The 
following rules may, perhaps, be useful in obviating tliem. Of course 
tlie present plan could have no reference to persons not actually em*> 
ployed, now in the receipt of pensions for service in the navy. 

I St, All persons now in the service who could produce twenty-one 
years of good time, broken dr uninterrupted, should be placed on Scsde 
4, (subject to the tules therein laid down,) either if^they desire to con- 
tinue to serve, or if they demand their discharges. 

2nd, All persons Who could produce seventeen years of good time, 
broken or uninterrupted, should in like manner be placed on Bcalo 8. 

3rd, All persons who could produce fourteen and eleven years of 
nmnterrupled service, should be placed on the respective 8<mles 1 and 
2, subject to the rules in those scales. 
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If there be a sincere desire to modify the necessity for the press 
system j with a view to its entire removal or disuse, no objection ought 
to be taken to any plan proposing to do so upon the^ ground of some 
increlise of expense. It is not possible that any project could be^ de- 
vised which should have the elfect of attaining this im^mirtant object, 
unaccompanied by a reasonable addition of outlay ; and if such a plan 
as I have ventured to suggest should succeed onl^ in jpart, the in« 
creased expenditure would be inconsiderable, and it is rational to hope 
the good consequences might have a tendency to spread; if it should 
not succeed at all, no increase would be incurred, and therefore upon 
that head St least there can be no practical objection to its experi- 
mental adoption. 

Reduction of unnecessary expenditure is a most wholesome prin- 
ciple, and no manner of considering it gives to it more value, than the 
reflection that it leaves larger means of appropriation to wise and 
beneficent purposes. Surely a* natural mode of manning the fleet bv 
voluntary enlistment, may be classed with that disbursement which 
has a right to be called just and politic. 

But, perhaps, in practice, the increase of eiffpense which this plan 
seems to be attended with, might be found to be very incongiderable. 

Whenever it be necessary to resort to the press again, there can be 
no doubt that it will aJso be judged expedient to offer a bounty to 
those seamen who choose to volunteer — and extensively useful a bounty 
would probably be in encouraging them to enter, but hardly less exten- 
sive!^ mischievous in inducing them to desert, whenever an opportu- 
nity shall presei^ itself. Increase of wages is a better mode of leading 
the seaman to volunteer for the service, and a much more certain one 
of attaching him to it. Bounties have not unfrequently been paid 
more than twice to the same person in the space of no great period 
of time ; and granting that efficacious means be adopted to prevent anv 
considerable imposition of this description, it is not to be sustained, 
that a bounty can have any benefiejal consequence in inclining •the , 
sailor to continue to serve. I believe it has been estimated, that in 
time of war, when all the contingencies of service be considered iu 
the several parts of the globe, the generation of seamen employed is 
changed every fifteen or twenty years. If this calculation ^be at all 
correct, it would leave no great number of men to be placed on the 
scales of increase after eleven and fourteen years, and very few In- 
deed on those after seventeen and twenty-one years of uninterrupted 
service in the navy. 

In conclusion, it would be diflicult to name any subject presenting 
a greater claim to the best attention of our Naval Administration ; and 
whenever it be tbougbt proper to take any steps with the intention to 
obliterate this national blot, the earnestness of the desire to succeed 
will be most satisfactorily and successfully evinced by the manifesta- 
tion of a wise spirit of liberal encouragement, which it appears to be 
by no means impracticable to point in such a ^rectiqn, as shall make 
a system of voluntary Snlistmen^ joined to an inclination to continue 
to serve in the navy, most extensively acceptable to the seamen. 
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SCALE A. 

' u 

Aatingt. 

1 

si 


Class I* 


22 2|0 



Class 11. 
Gunner's crew 
Cooper's ditto 
Sailmaker's ditto 
Carpenter's ditto, 
with 7s. additional 
in all rates per 
mensem for tools. , 


Class III. 
Captains Main-top^ 
Fore- top. mast 
After-guard * 

Yeoman signals 
Coxswain pinnace 
Class IV. 
Sailmaker's mate, ar7| 
mourer'sd®. caulker’s 
do. cooper, ship's cor- 
poral, captain's cox- 
swain, quarter-mas- \ 
ter, gunner's mate,/ 
boatswain’s d®. cap- 
tain forecastle, cap- 
tain hold, coxswain 

J 

Class V. 
Master-at-arms, ^ 
Adm.'s coxswain, / 
sailmaker, ropemaker,\ 
snter's mate, / 
7s. additional ini 
all rates per mensem] 
for tools, armourer > 
Class VI. 

Ship’s cook 


?.j Class T , 

1 No person in any lower rating than 
AB, to be entitled to th^ increase of pay, 
and who did not, upon his entry, volun- 
teer to serve for no less period than 7 years. 

But all persons who did so volunteer, 
to receive the increase as soon as they 
sliall have acquired the rating of AB. 

All persons actually serving to be aU 
lowed to count the time from their last 
entry in the 7 years time, if they please 
to volunteer for the remainder of that 
period, and to be paid with inci'ease for 
all the time since that entry, in which 
they shall appear on a ship’s books, in 
no lower rating than AB. 

Class II. 

No person to be entitled to the in- 
crease in this Class, who did not, upon 
his entry, volunteer to serve for 7 years, 
7 but dll persons who did do so, to ijeceive 
the increase as soon as they shall acquire 
any of the ratings iq|the class opposite; 
and persons to be paid with increase for 
all the time in which they shall appear 
on a ship's books, since their last entry, 
in any of the ratings opposite, if they 
please to volunteer to serve for the re- 
mainder of the period of 7 years, count- 
ing from the date of last entry. 

Class 111. 

Same rule as above. 


3 1 1928 12 


Class IV. 
Same rule as above. 


31 1931 17 


31 1935 15 


Class V. 
Same rul\j as above. 


Class VL 

See Note at the end of Scale 4. 
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8CALE 1. 


Pay at)>r«sflnt 
par Annum. 

ln«reaM of Pay 
after 11 ycon* 
Serrice. 

Pay with 
Increase 

Up} 

Remirki. 

Ra^lngt. 


Per 

Lunar 

Month 

Per 

Annum. 

per 

Annum. 

Kl* 


1 Class I. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. 

£ 5. 

£ 

£ 

Class I. 

AB 


22 2 0 

0 6 

3 18 

26 0 

3 0 

Must be sated 6 

Class 11. 
Gunner’s crew 
Coojier’s ditto 
Saihnaker’s ditto 
Carpenter’s ditto, 


23 ft 0 

0 6 

3 18 

27 6 

3 10 

years of the 11 in 
ratings specified op- 
posite, to be entitled 
to increase of paV or 
annual gratification. 

Class 11. 

Must be rated 4 
years of the 11 in 
ratings opposite, to 
1)6 entitled to in- 

with 7s. additional 
per mensem^ in all 
rates for tools. 

Class III. 
Captains' fore-top," 
Main-top-mast 
Aftertig^ard 


26 13 0 

0 6 

3 18 

30 11 

3 10 

crease of pay or an- 
nual gratification in 
this Class, otherwise 
to receive next low- 
est increase and an- 
nual gratification. 

Class III. 

Must be rated 4 
years of the 11 in 
ratincrs opposite, to 

Yeoman of Signals 
Coxswain pinnace ] 

Class IV. 
Sailmaker’s mute 
Caulker’s ditto 
Armourer’s ditto 
Cooper 

Ship’s corporal 
Captain’s coxswain 


29 18 0 

0 6 

3 18 

■» 

33 16 

4 10 

be entitled to in- 
crease of pay or an- 
nual gratification, 
otherwise to receive 
next lowest increase 
or annual gratifica- 
tion. 

Class IV. 

Same rule as above. 

Quarter-master ' 
Gunner’s mate 
Boatswain’s ditto 
Captain forecastle 
Captain hold 
Coxswain launch 
Class V. 
Master-at-arms 
Adm.’s coxswain 
Sailmaker 
Ropemaker 
Carpenter’s mate, 
with 7s* additional 
per mensem, in all 
rates for tools 
Armourer 

Class VI. 
Ship’s cook 


• 

c# 

33 16 0 

» 

34 16 G 

0 6 

3 18 

37 14 

5 0 

Class V. 

Same inile as above. 

Class VI. 

Soci Note at the 
end of Scale 4. 
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SCALK S. 

Pay ftt preBent 
p«r Annum* 

Increase of pay 
after, 14 years' 
service* 

Pay with 
Increase 

t *• t w 


Remarks. 

Ratings* 

Per 

Lunar 

Month. 

Per 

Annum* 

Aimum. 

*3 0 2 V 
S '® & 

ll'sl 




s. d» 

ma 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ « 

, 

Class I.— Same rule 
as Class 1. Scale 1. 

Class 1. AB. 

22 2 0 

0 12 

7 6 

20 8 

6 0 

Class II. 

23 8 0 

0 12 

7 6 

30 14 

6 '( 


Class 11. Same 

Class 111. 

26 13 0 

0 12 

7 6 

33 19 

6 ( 


Class 11I..;L rules 

Class IV. 

20 18 0 

0 12 

7 6 

37 4 

7 c 


Class IV. f gs 

Class V. 

Class VI, > 

Ship’s cook j 

33 16 0 

34 16 6 

0 12 

7 6 

41 2 

• 

7 C 


Class V. J Scale 1 

Class VI. 1 See 

Note at the end 
of Scale 4. 


SCALE 8. 

• 

Ratings. 

Fay at present 
per Annum. 

Increase of pay 
after J7 years' 
service* 

Pay with 
Increase 
per 

Annum* 

Annual gratifica- 
tion iu the event 
of desiring dis- 
charge after 17 
years’ service. 

Remarks. 

Per 

Lunar 

Month. 

Per 

Annum* 

Class J. AB. 

Class II. 

Class HI. 

Class IV. 

Class V. 

Class VI. 1 

Ship's cook J 

£ 8. d. 
22 2 0 
23 8 0 
26 13 0 
20 18 0 

33 16 0 

34 16 6 

£ 

0 18 

0 18 

0 18 

0 18 

0 18 

• 

£ 

11 4 
11 4 
11 4 
11 4 
11 4 

£ 

33 6 

34 12 
37 17 
41 2 
45 0 

£ 

7 0 

8 0 

8 0 

10 0 
10 0 

Class I. 4* 

Class 11. 
b'lass HI. 

Class IV. 

^ Class V. 

1 Class VI See 

Note at the end 
of Scale 4. 


SCALE 4* 

Ratings.^ 

Fay at present 
per Annum* 

Increase of pay 
after 81 years' 
service* 

Pay with 
Increase 
l^er 

Annum. 

Ijli 

Remarks* 

Per 

Lunar 

Month. 

Per 

Annum* 


£ 

d. 

£ 

s» 

£ s. 

£ 

£ s. 


Class I. AB. 

22 2 

0 

1 

4 

15 12 

37 14 

17 0 

Class I. 

Class H. 

23 8 

0 

1 

4 

15 12 

39 0 

19 0 

Class 11. 

Class HI. 

26 13 

0 

1 

4 

15 12 

42 5 

19 0 

Class HI. 

Class IV. 

29 18 

0 

1 

4 

15 12 

45 10 

21 0 

Class IV. 

Class V. 

33 16 

0 

1 

4 

15 12 

49 8 

21 0 

Class V. 

Class VI. \ 

34 16 

g 






Class VI. ... See 

Ship’s cook J 
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Note below. 


Thcore btc six different Classes df pay axnoni^t the fore'^ast-nittk e® board a. numJ 
of^waT) according^ to the {present establishment} that is \o say, betifinxiin^ wiOk th« 
AB, and no lower rating is entitled to any advantage by this plan ; I have, there! 
fore called the ABs Class 1 . I 

NaTE.~There is only one rating in Class VI the ship’s co(dc--and that being J 

partidilar appcRntment, I have left the columns open, supposing it might be subiedj) 
to peculiar ar^gement. | 








L^TTBRS FROM GIfiRALTAR. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF THE MILITARY SKETCH BOOK. 
NO. 3tV. 


June 1st, 1830. 

^ Whibn I concluded my last letter, I had a thousand execrations to 
bestow on the barbarians whose ferocity furnished me with the 
lancholy subject of Mr. Hilfs death ; want of space, however, oblig- 
ed me to smother them, and now, my feelings being somewhat 
calmed by reflection, I am disposed rather to comment than to curse. 

It has long been a matter of astonishment to me, that while the 
leading powers of Europe were so unceremoniously busy in help- 
ing themselves to territorial slices. Barbary never excited their ap- 
petite. England, France, Russk, Austria, and Spain, have stretched 
their arms far and wide to grasp possessions less desirable ; fleets 
and armies have been sent to the most remote parts of the globe in 
pursuit of conquest ; while this state, rich in produce, infamous in 
government, and sunk far below the level of humanity, was not only 
leflt unmolested, but suflered to lay all under contribution : — a horde 
of pirates, who for centuries have set at nought national* compact, 
insulted all the flags of Europe, plundered promiscuously every 
ship that came in their way, and chained down their mariners to the 
most degrading slavery. Why this forbearance has so long saved a 
people so justly deserving the indignation of Europe, is only to be 
accounted for by a jealousy amongst the European powers themselves 
— a determination in each not to allow the others to profit by the 
conquest. Although it might be the general interest to annihilate 
» the Barbary States, yet the possession of them by any one European 
power, would increase its weight too much in the nice balance of 
European politics. But it appears to me that there is no longer just 
cause for such jealousy. The policy of Europe has greatly changed 
during the last twenty years, and now that France and England have 
no cause of dispute, I see no reason why they should not go hand in 
hand in rooting out a nuisance that has long offended the face of 
civilization. The former has thrown the first stone boldly and 
openly, the latter could not do better than follow her example ; and 
while the one turns her attention to the East, the other attack the 
West. If France profit by Algiers, it would be wise of England to 
obtain an equivalent in Morocco. Russia has secured to herself 
lately an accession of territory, Austria is guaranteed in her quiet 
dominion over Italy, and, therefore, neither may grumble if France 
and England agree to divide a portion of Africa between themselves. 
There is but one argument against such a atep at present, and that is 
only to be found ii/ Downing-stref t : but admitting that the con- 
quest were once accomplished, the world at large would be its 
debtor. Yet that argument is not so strong as it would on first 
consideration appear. It would not require a vast treasure to in- 
vade the empire of Morocco, and this once done, wise policy would 
soon reimburse the invaders. England would find a war there on 
her own account far more profitable than battling in other!' quarrels, 
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and for others* gain. The country north and west of the Atlas 
Mountains^ is fullv capable of seciire defences'^ by such a power as 
England; it is rich to abundance,. and might be made the mart for 
the commerce of all Afirica* Its population does not exceed six mil- 
lions ; one half of the people ^e enemies to the other— the Arabs 
and the Moors ; while all groan under the most brutal despotism. 
Csesar*s maxim, divide ei impera/* would here have another proof of 
its excellence; and the means that secured England to the Saxons;^ 
and Ireland to the English, might at this crisis, when the^ French 
are invading Algiers, give us an opportunity of soon trying it. Nice 
consciences might disapprove of such ancient practice, now that we 
are grown rich, great, and honourable by it ; but if ever there was a 
case in which it could be pardoned, it would be in dealing with the 
Moors. The end crowns the work,” and this work would be t^ 
good of mankind. Barbary would be the land for our superabun- 
dant population, our steam-engine, « and our ^^schoolmaster;** the 
conquest of that country would open to us the wealth of Africa, and 
be ^e foundation of civilization to that extensive and benighted re- 
gion. The Carthaginians, the Romans, and even the Portuguese, in 
their days of prosperity, thought the empire of Morocco worth light- 
ing for, and each succeeded in establishing their arms there: and 
the reason that the Spaniards did not, in their noon of success, take 
possession of the country, was, no doubt, because South America en- 
grossed the whole of their attention ; and its mines of gold, while they 
gratified in the fullest degree their thirst for riches, enervatecj their 
power to lasting impotency. That this degraded horde who now 
occupy the beautiful shores of the Mediterranean and Atlantic, and 
stand an eye-sore to commerce and civilization, will be driven from 
the Ene land they disgrace, cannot for a moment be doubted ; and it 
is for England to .#iccept or reject the honour and profit of doing that* 
service to the world in geheral, and to herself in particular. 

The prophet who told the Moors that their country will be 
wrbsted from them by the Christians on a particular day of the 
week,* spoke but the words of his political judgment, and gave 
it the form of a religious prophecy only to keep awake in their 
minds that caution, which public marauders require to save them 
from merited punishment. He knew they were weak and wicked, 
and believed that the Europeans were mote alive to their own in- 
terests and those of humanity, than they as yet appear to have been. 
It is evident, from the procrastination of this fatal day, that the poli- 
tical prophet overrated the wisdom of those he dreaded. 

The expense attending the conquest of Morocco would be by no 
means considerable : the country is abundant in provision, ana as 
healthful as Spain. Twenty thousand British troops might walk 
from one end of it to the other without serious opposition. The 
retaining of it would, I grant, be all the difft^ulty ; but that is not 
insurmountable ; a wise policy would soon accomplish it. We want 
but one hold in the Straits, and Ceuta in .such a case would be 
more advantageous to us than Gibraltar, an exchange of which gar- 

• The Meora bdieve that their country will l>e invaded on a Friday, and addi- 

tional precaution is always taken on that day of the week at all their oiit-posfs. 
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risans with their present possessors, would not only obtain for us 
the co-operation and good-will of Spain, but increase our resources 
for the wat^ 

1 will not go into a detail on the advantages that would arise to 
England out of the conquest of Morocco, nor on the facilities of its 
eperations, although I could fill a volume in enumerating them ; but 
having got rid of the irritation occasioned by the murder of Mr. 
Hill, by proposing the overthrow of the nation in which he iVas 
assassinated, will leave the farther discussion of the subject to better 
politicians than myself, and proceed to finish my description of Gib- 
raltar, which Vas interrupted by the necessity 1 felt of mentioning 
the Moorish outrage. 

On going out of the town towards Spain, through the fortifications, 
the fish-market appears on the right, and the flruit-market on the 
left, well stocked with their respective commodities, both close to the 
gates of Gibraltar, and within a strong line of batteries ; while in 
front, through this line, opens* a passage to a commodious qu^ or 
wharf, on wich the trading vessels land their merchandise. It is 
before this quay that all such vessels anchor, and through this pas- 
sage is their communication with the town. The landing-place de- 
scribed in my last letter, and called the New Mole, is solely for the 
use of vessels connected with the service. Prom the quay Of which I 
now speak, there is no land-communication with Spain ; the road 
thither from the town winds to the right of the passage I mention, 
through high stone fortifications, and passes across a wide piece of 
Watef at the foot of the rock, called the Inundation. It was at the 
margin of this water the pirate Soto was executed. Here, and across 
the Inundation fo the Neutral Ground, the rock appears in the full- 
ness of its colossal magnitude, and here it is that the spectator is im- 
pressed with the impenetrable strength which it offers to any attack 
from the land side, however mighty such w attack might be. The 
great head of the mountain, indented and abrupt by Nature, is scarped 
and pierced at every point that commands the approach. From* its 
various elevations, and the numerous apertures that look like the 
mouths of little caves, project every species of cannon and mortar. 
These apertures are port-holes from batteries of the excavations, a 
work of astonishing labour and ingenuity ; and were they lighted 
up at night, one might fancy them windows of a giant's subterranean 
palace, such as romance writers |iave imagined. Not only are the 
batteries, of which they form a part, dug out of the solid rock, but 
also arched, and high galleries leading to them ; large magazines, 
and two spacious hSls — ^all in the depth of the rock. These exca- 
vations pass round the whole north or land face of the mountain in 
irregular tiers. 

On crossing the Inundation, a neck of. fiat land presents itself. 
This neck bends gr^idually in its course to the left, and joins the 
main land of Spain at half a mile distance. It is about a quarter of 
a mile in breadth ; one edge of it skirts the bay, and the other the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is green near the rock, presenting the ap- 
pearance of a thin pasture for the space of several acres, but as it 
approaches Spain, it becomes sandy. This is the Neutral Ground. 
When I arrived at Gibraltar, it was the seat of a very handsome vil- 
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lage of wooden houses^ bedecked with little Rower-ganienSj leafy 
walUcUmbera^ green. wii3Mlow«ehuttera> and mil Uie neiw cottage or- 
mments, but now every vestige of it is swept away, and the road 
itom the garrisfui, that aiapl&yed an animated and rural ph^ure a few 
mpnths ago, has become an open waste. This has been done W the 
orders of Government, but for what reason we do not know. Some 
corgecture that it was to prevent smuggling ; others that it was to 
check the increasing population, and ti^e Spaniards thought that it 
was an indication of i^proaching hostilities. Whatever may be the" 
view of the Authorities in pulling down the little dwellings, the mea~ 
sure is replete with inconvenience to the garrison, fhr in summer 
many of the oflScers, as well as the merchants, with their families, 
used to retire to enjoy sea-bathing, or the refreshing breeze which 
generally blows there even in the hottest weather ; and it afforded a 
very pleasant relief to the monotony of the camp, which was last 
year on the Neutral Ground. However, without substantial reasons, 
such an order would not have been sent out irom Londmi ; and 
although many fmadlies have been left houseless, and some agreeable 
resources to the garrison curtailed by it, we should be contented, 
knowing that wiser heads than ours had well considered the matter. 

The broad scarped face of the rock, with its lofty and perpendi- 
cular peak, faces the Neutral Ground. It strains the neck to look 
at its bold gigantic top ; every thing on the flat beneath it seems 
atoms in con^rison, and the tower on its peak looks like a tiny 
^iry-work. The huge cannon, which all along push out their headis 
through cave-like openings in threatening aspect to the wide ibouh- 
try before them, seem to the eyes of those below like the pigmy 
artillery of a tov-shop, while the men as they stand*upon its rugged 
edge, appear shaped upon the blue sky above like Lilliputians. 
Within fffty yards of the base of this peak, and near the waves of^, 
the Mediterranean, is the« common burial-ground, where whole bat- 
talions sleep in their sandy graves. Few stones tell the names of 
thq^e that lie below them ; no church-bell rings above their heads ; 
but when the sea lashes the beach, and the wind sweeps by the high 
rock, and the thunder of the camion roars from their caves, and the 
sulphurous smoke mingles with the mist of the peak, one would 
almost wish to lie along with the dead so sublimely honoured. 

The rock from this all round the eastern side rises abrupt send 
high from the sea ; there is, howpver, a rugged path at its base for 
more than half way, and a spacious cleft about the centre of its 
length, in which stands a little fishing village, nestling in the most 

P icturesque manner between projecting masses of stone, and over- 
ung with sedge and wild shrubs. The inhabitants of this village 
are 3ie only people that dwell on this side of the rock : the remain- 
ing portion of it is the freje ground of the monkey, the eagle, and the 
sea-bird. 

Gibraltar is now much improved to what it has been. AU that 
part which I have described reaching from the New-Mole to <the 
iown, and in which the Alameida is situated, Vas, before Sir George 
Hon became Lieutenant-Governor, a wretched waste, reoepiaw 
of the filth of the town and the half buried dead ; the roads woi^ 
of the worst description, and the streets scarcely paved. But now 
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the waste has thrown up the most luxuriant foliage^ dunghills have 
changed to picturesque gardens, and broken paths have given way 
to roads and pavement that would defy the critical scrutiny of Mr. 
M*Adam himself It does not certainly come up to the praises of 
a certain physician, who lately declared before the college of his 
faculty, ‘'that Gibraltar was cleaner than Bath, and without a single 
beggar but I shall not be wrong in admitting that few towns in 
England present a cleaner appearance. On this subject, however, I 
mean to enlarge when I shall speak of the epidemic that is said to 
belong to the rock. The light colours of the houses, together with 
their various styles of building, Genoese, Spanish, Venetian and 
English, the open spaces of the town and judicious admixture of 
ornamental trees, the bright sky, the clear sea around, all combine 
to give Gibraltar a particularly cleanly aspect ; and for this it is 
wholly indebted to the active-minded Governor, who has devoted 
more than twenty years of hiS life to its welfare. 

Tlie principal buildings of the rock are the Court-house, the Gar- 
rison Library, the Exchange, the different barracks, some of the 
officers* quarters, and the splendid mansion of a Jewish merchant, 
none of which would disgrace the most esteemed city. There is 
also a civil hospital here formed, and tlirected by Sir George Don, 
the conduct and utility of which forms a striking contrast to the 
total want of such an institution which sullied the former govern- 
ments of the rock, however otherwise brilliant they may have been. 
Thffc man who stands on the top of Gibraltar, and casts his eyes along 
its base, must be blind indeed if lie cannot see the finished pictui'e 
of a well-regulUted colony. 

I intended, gentlemen, to have given a glance at the society of 
Gibraltar in this letter ; but having joined a party who were j^oing 
to Ronda to see the celebrated <liversi*)n, Spanish BvlJ-fighling^ I 
corixsuined that time which I had designed for your amusement in 
gratifying myself. However, the excursion has furnished me with 
a subject that may not be uninteresting to you, and I will give you 
a full account of tlie scenes I witnessed at Ronda in my next letter, 
even though it be at the expense of farther procrastination of other 
matters, for, I have no doubt, it will be received by you with satis- 
faction. I am unwillingly forced to conclude this lettei^ with an 
account of the troops that form the garrison at present. 

The regiments here are the 12th, commanded by Lieut. -Colon el 
Bayly, but now absent on temporary leave ; the 42d, commanded 
by the Hon. Sir Charles Gordon ; the 43d, commanded by Major 
Booth ; the 53d, (but a few months in the garrison,) commanded by 
Lieut. -Colonel Considine; the 94th, commanded by Lieut-Colonel 
Paty ; five companies of artillery commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Rogers, and the En^^ineers commanded by Lieut-Colonel Harding. 
The Commissariat IS under the direction of Assitant Commissary 
General Knowls, and the Medical-Staff under that of Dr. Farrel, 
Brevet Inspector of Hbspitals. The 12th is quartered in the centre 
of the" town, the 42d and 43d in the Casemates at North^gate, the 
63d at Europa Flats, overlooking the Strait, and the 94th at Wind- 
mill-hill, near the New Mole. We expect the 60th (Rifles) about 
next October, when, it is supposed, a regiment will be orderd up the 
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Mediterranean or to England, to make room for them. The sum- 
mer half-yearly inspection of the troops took place on the Neutral 
Ground before our excursion to Ronda, and a finer body of men, I 
believe, could not be assembled, healthier in appearance or more 
finished in the movements of the field. 

P.S. I have just heard that a soldier of the 94th fired at the ser- 
jeant of his drill to-day on the open parade. The man appears to 
nave been intoxicated when he committed the rash act ; but it is 
ascertained that he loaded his musket in his barrack-room before he 
went to parade. The ball only slightly grazed the arid of the ser- 
jeanty and passed harmless through a crowd of men. 

It is rumoured here this morning, that a Zebeck has brought in- 
telligence of the landing of the French in Algiers. The wind blows 
strongly from the east, and we may expect authentic information on 
the subject every hour. 


THE exile's farewell TO SPAIN. 


FROM THE SFANISU. 

<) Liber tad preciosa, 

En ti sola si anida 

Oro, tesoro, paz, bien, gloria y vida ! 

Farewell to thee, land of my sires I 
Oh Spain, thou brightest in story ! 

Burnt out is the blaze of thy patriot fires, 

Which lighted us late to glory ! 

When the Gaul with his martial band 
Of our Prince and Freedom reft us. 

The war-cry of vengeance went forth from thy land, 
And free and victoriou^» he left us ! 

But the chief, for whose rescue the flame 
Of ruthless strife we cherish^ , 

As the Angel of death o%r thy mountains came, 

And Freedom and Honour perish’d ! 

Adieu then, thou land of our birth, 

With the blood of thy children gory I 

We flee from thy soil to Freedom’s earth. 

There to wail the decay of thy glory I 

•9* A. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENT pISTRIBUTION Op WEIGHT 
, AND PRESSURE IN SHIPS OP WAR. 

BY COMMANDER JOHN PEARSE, R, N. 

When the peculiar formation of a ship’s bottom is considered, and an estimate 
is made of the strains which the frame undergoes, particularly when subjected 
to the action oT a press of sail, and proceeding against a head sea; and more* 
over, that the parts of the vessel immersed at the extremities, do not bear so 
great a proportion to the weights of the upper works, as those which are nearer 
the centre ; that the bow also is frequently left entirely unsupported by the sea; 
it is evident, the distribution of the different internal weights of a ship is a mat- 
ter of the utmost importance, and merits every possible consideration. 

The late Dr. Young, in his aljle remarks on the employment of oblique 
riders, (Philos. Trans. Jl. S. 1814,) gives a calculation of the distribution of the 
weight and pressure in a modern seventy-four gun ship; from which it a|;>- 
pears, that an excess of weight is found at both extremities, and in the adjoin- 
ing sections a great preponderance of pressure. The same distinguished philo- 
sopher has also determined that, “ the strain, arising from the unequal distribu- 
tion of the weight and the displacement, amounts, where it is greirtest, that is, 
about thirty-seven feet from the head, to 5260 tons, in a ship of the usual 
dimensions.^’ 

M. Dupin, in his remarks on the structure of English ships, (Philos. Trans. 
R. S. 1817,) has also given a statement of the excess of weight and pressure m 
the different parts of a French seventy-four gun ship. There is an error m 
Dupin’s statement as the totals of the excesses of weight and pressure do not 
agree. Tie does not however think it differs much from their actual stowage; 
and it does not very materially from our own ; and, moreover, like our own 
ships of war, it shows an excess of weight at the extremities, and a preponder- 
* ance of pressure in the adjoining sections. ^ 

Both Dr. Young and M. Dupin agree, as to where the greatest strain falls, 
and the latter in his remarks (page 117) considers it to be at the aftermost 
part of his third section forward, (about the break of the forecastle,) where* the 
excess of pressure prevails, lie therefore considers this part should be strength- 
ened by every possible means, or that a greater quantity of weight should be ac- 
cumulated in it; and that not only the weights in the extremity, but a part also 
of those which are nearest the midship section, should be removed there. Dupin 
recommends an alteration in the distribution of the weights for the purpose of 
preventing arching; and it also appears, that a necessary consequence from it 
would be, an improvement in the sailing qualities of the vessel. 

If the weights in the fore extremity of a vessel admit of reduction, those in 
the after part will admit of diminution also, and each would contribute to dimi- 
nish the great strains now acting on the ship. This strain will be more or less 
increased by the action of the ship ; and the fore extremity, from the formation 
of the part immersed, can afford but a feeble resistance to the action of so great 
a force ; and hence it is evident, that the removing of weights from the extremi- 
ties, must diminish the yoleuce of the pitching and sending motions, and such 
a conclusion is confirmed by the effect of preventing or diminishing the ten- 
dency to arching. If the momentum in one case is less, it must also be so in 
the other. s 

Notwithstanding the complete success of Sir Robert Seppings, in strengthen- 
ing ships where the greatest strain falls, it is desirable to afford those parts as 
much relief as possible, by the removal of weights from the extremities. In 
‘<f>eaking of the opinion entertained by many seamen, that loosenini^ a ship iri- 

o 2 
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creases her speed, Dupin remarks, at page 125, that when these means are 
employed, every thing that can be dispensed with on deck is thrown overboard, 
ana that to this circumstance principally is the increased speed to be attributed, 
and also that the stability is rather increased by it than diminished/' This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the consideration that the weights on deck contribute to 
the immersion, and yet act not as ballast; on the contrary, and particularly if the 
ship has much heel, such weights may be considered as opposed to it 

To effect a more equal distribution of the weights, and thus at once to con- 
tribute to the preventing of arching, to an improvement in the sailing qualities, 
and to guide officers in the stowage of vessels, I would humbly offer the follow- 
ing remarks. ' 

Let accurate calculations be made of the pressure to the load water-line in 
the different vertical sections of the ship, and also another series of calculations 
for the same sections, of the weights of the hull, masts, yards, rigging, sails, 
guns, anchors, spare-spars, boats, and every other article to be placed in them, 
excepting the ballast, the water, provisions, stores, and such other articles as 
are stowed in the hold and orlop deck. Then will the several differences be- 
tween the weights and pressures in these calculations, exhibit the quantities 
necessary to be placed in the several sections to produce the uniformity desired. 

Copies of these differences should be furnished to the captain, master, and 
carpenter, when a ship is commissioned, together wdth a table, showing the 
weight of every vessel, with its contents of water and provisions, and of every 
different article of stores. 

The calculations of the pressure and weight, exclusive of what is stowed in 
the hold and orlop deck, will also give a good idea wliere the store-rooms may 
be most advantageously placed, for the gunner's, boatswain’s, and carpenter’s 
seorstores, and which are at present in the fore extremity. 

There is a choice of two positions where pressure prevails, to which they may 
be removed, viz. the sections adjoining these at the extrermties ; and as the 
weight of the stores alone, if placed in either, would not be sufficient to equalize 
the weight and pressure, other alterations may be made to contribute to it. 

To determine in which of these sections it would be most advantageous to 
place them, it is only necessary to calculate the weight of ballast, and water 
or provisions stowed in the respective parts of the hold, agreeably to the present 
system, and the weights to be placed in the respective parts of the orlop deck, 
accdl’ding to the proposed alterations, to obtain the weight required to make up 
the deficiency. 

Relieving the extremities of a vessel appears to be of the utmost importance, 
and, even if attended with some little inconvenience, ought by no means to be 
given up. There is, however, the same extent of space to stow the same quan- 
tity of stores differently arranged, and which may be accomplished without 
difficulty. 

The accompanying drawing represents the outlines of the orlop-deck of a 74- 
gun ship, with the store-rooms agreeable to the proposed alterations ; and also 
denoting, by dotted lines, the parts where weight or pressure prevails. 

To relieve the after extremity, 600 bags of bread, and the steward's-roora, might 
be removed to the adjoining section, as represented in Figure 1 . By such ar- 
rangements, the steward's-room would be most conveniently placed for receiving 

S resent use provisions from the after-hold, as they might either be taken in from 
le after hatchway, or up through a scuttle, which might be cut in the deck for 
that purpose. ^ 

The remainder of the bread could be stowed in the lower part of the old 
bread-room ; and the orlop-deck, which now ends at^he steward's-room, should 
be extended to the extremity of the ship. 

The bread deposited in the latter place may be first consumed, and estimat- 
ing it at only 150 bags, would be disposed of in a month. 

As tiie officers do not consume the whole of their allowance, 750 bags may 
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be considered nearly sufficient for a complement of 600 men, for six lunar 
months. 

In the new bread-room I have allowed six cubic feet to a bag, but by starling 
them it would contain considerably more. 

The surgeons and pursers cabins, captains and officers store-rooms, and dis- 
pensary, might be arranged as in the drawing ; the purser’s beds, slops, and 
marine clothing, might be removed to the fore extremity ; and to adopt the least 
of two evils, the arms, which are a permanent weight, would be belter aft than 
forward, where they would be more under tlie command of the officers, and 
might be distiiibuted and arranged in an ornamental manner. 

These arrangements will leave a considerable space at the after extremity of 
the deck, which may be used as a mess-room for the petty officers, and the old 
bread-room scuttle may thus be enlarged and used as a skylight. 

It would also be well adapted for dressing wounded men, and much more 
retired for that purpose than the cockpit is at present. 

If not used as a mess-room for the midshipmen, it would be a much more 
comfortable place for them to sleep than the cable-tiers. The deck would also 
be much clearer for stopping shot-holes than at present. 

To relieve the fore extremity, the boatswain’s and carpenter’s cabins, which 
are at present in the fore-cockpit, might be removed to tlie after o e, as repre- 
sented in the drawing; and as the master of the ship has now the charge of 
those stores, there can be no objection to it on that head. Then the after part 
of the store-rooms might commence at the after part of the cockpit, and these 
arrangements would no doubt admit of all the heavy stores being stowed within 
the part where pressure preponderates. It would also leave a considerable 
space forward, retired, and well adapted for wounded men after an action ; and 
air r?ight be admitted by opening a small communication with the lower gun- 
deck. 

In the midship section, wliere the excels of weight is very great, the shot, 
amounting to fifty tons, is stowed close to the main-mast ; this, in addition to 
the great weight of the mast, yards, rigging, &c. and acting on so small a space, 
cannot but be injurious. This weight would be more advantageously disposed 
of, if divided, and made to contribute to an equailization of the weight and pres- 
sure in the sections adjoining the extremities; and no inconvenience would 
arise from having shot-lockers at the fore and after liatchways ; if there should 
still be a deficiency, ballast may be removed from the midship section, 

Ueinoving weights from the midship section to those wliere pressure prepon- 
derates, will not only be contributing to an equalization, but may also be accom- 
plishcd without approaching too near the finer parts of the ship. 

In selecting the section adjoining the after extremity for tiie warrant officer’s 
stores, GOO bags of bread, and the steward ’s-room, should occupy thd place allot- 
ted for the stores in the former proposition, and as represented in Figure 2. 

I’erhaps this arrangement would be most advantageous for the ship, the bread 
being much more speedily consumed than the stores, and a regular diminution 
oi weight may be calculated on of two tons per week. 

Hy removing the boatswain’s and carpenter’s cabins to the after-cockpit, and 
placing the steward ’s-room as represented in the drawing, Figure 2, the space 
necessary to contain 600 bags would not extend 'more than four feet before the 
.section where pressure preponderates. The bread in the fore part of this may 
be consumed first, and:ithen what is stowed in the lower part or the old bread- 
room; or it may be taken alternately from each, as the trim of the ship may 
require. 

Although it is not practicable to remove the bower anchors abaft the extreme 
section, there can be no doubt but they may be stowed farther aft than at present, 
by removing the cat-heads to the fore parts of the channels, where they would 
stow perfectly clear of the ports, and similar to the sheet and spare-anchors. 

In remo^ing the cat-heads aft, there would be a few fathoms more cat-fall lo 
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mtt up, but which, consideriug the very short time required to eat the anchors, 
cannot operate as an objection, and being brought abaft the i-ound of the bow, 
they would fish clearer the sides than at present. 

Removing the anchors aft would not only reduce the momentum of the strain 
on the ship, but also remove every impediment to the bows being better forti- 
fied. It should be observed that the arrangements in the annexed drawing, do 
not encroach on the old cable tiers, or occupy any of the spare room left by 
the use of chain-cables. 

By observing the formation of a ship's bottom, it might be concluded that 
each section should contain no more than its iust proportion^ of the whole 
weight, and that the weights in the extremities shoultf rather be less than the 
displacement, if possible. Jt may also be inferred, that a ship will settle more 
conformably to her proper draft of water by such a distribution in the stowage. 



• Fig, 1. 

a aa a Wing Passages. 
b b Clear spaces. 
c Arms. 

d Purser’s Cabin. 
e Captaiu*s and Officers* Stores. 
/ Pispeusary. 
g Surgeon's Cabin. 
h Boatswain's Cabin. 
i Cai’penter’s Cabin. 
k k Bread Rooms. 

I Steward’s Room. 
m m Store Rooms, 
n Magazine Passage, 
o Slops. 
p Beds. 

9 Marine Clothing. 


Fig. 2. 

a a a a Wing Passages. 
b b Clear spaces, 
c Arms. 

d Purser’s Cabin. 
e Captain's and Officers’ Stores. 
f Dispensary. 
y Surgeon's Cabin. 
h Boatswain’s Cabin. 
i Carpenter’s Cabin. 
k Store Rooms. 

1 1 Bread Rooms. 
tn Steward’s Room. 
n Magazine Passage. 
o Slops. 
p Beds. 

q Marine Clothing. 
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SKETCH OF THE MILITARY SERVICES OF TiJb LATE 
LlKUr.^EN. GUARD. 

This distinguished officer, having previously received his education 
at the University of Oxford, entered the army in 1789, by being in 
June of that year appointed Ensign in the 45th regiment, then station* 
ed in the West Indies, where he joined the corps. He was advanced 
to Lieutenantin 1790, and promoted to a company in 1795; he pur- 
chased the Majority in 1797, and the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the re- 
giment in 1799, He obtained the Brevet of Colonel in 1*809, the rank 
of Major-General in 1812, and that of Lieutenant-General in 1825. 

From 1789 to 1801 this officer was, with the exception of a few 
rnonths, present with his regiment in the West Indies, and volunteered 
his services against the French islands, under Sir Charles Grey, where 
he was wounded. • 

In 1802, tlie 45th regiment was ordered to Ireland. In the follow- 
ing year Lieut.-Col. Guard being then the second Lieutenant-Colonel 
of tile regiment, was there appointed to command a light batlalioil 
composed of the light companies of regiments of the line. 

In 1804, he assumed the permanent command of the 45th regiment, 
and under the orders of this zealous officer, the regiment embarked at 
Cork in 1805, destined to join the expedition under Lord Cathcart, 
in Germany. 

In 1806 he again embarked the regiment at Portsmouth, forming 
part of the secjet expedition under the then Brig.-Gen. Robert Craw- 
ford, which ultimately joined the forces in 1807, under the command 
of Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke, in the River Plate. 

At the ill-fated attack of Buenos Ayres, where the 45th regiment 
gallantly took and maintained the position assigned lo it, Lieut.-CoJ. 
Guard placed himself at the head of his grenadiers, and most conspi- 
cuously distinguished himself in a charge of bayonets upon the epemy. 
In this charge, so heavy was the fire upon this gallant officer and his 
‘men, that two balls passed through the blade of his sword, one struck 
the handle, a ball stuck in the top of his steel scabbard, and another 
musket ball went through his hat. 

In 1808, Lieut.-Col. Guard embarked the regiment at Cork for the 
Peninsula, and commanded it at the battles of Iloli^'a, Vimiero and Tal- 
avera, for which he received medals of distinction, and his conduct was 
made honourable mention of in the public despatches ot the command- 
er of the forces. 

At Talavera, Lieut.-Col. Guard was severely wounded, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and became prisoner of war ; bis long services in 
tropical and unhealthy climates, together with anxiety of mind from 
captivity, so impaited his health and constitution, as to prevent him 
from subsequently accepting command in the superior grade of his 
profession, for which# his high principles of honour, his independent 
and uncompromising zeal as a soldier, his practical knowledge of the 
service, and his correct judgment in all the branches of military 
taciiqne, otherwise most admirably fitted him. 
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The whole of this gallant officer’s services were active, meritorious, 
and efficient, and such as to obtain a letter of special approbation from 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of York ; his abilities also acquired 
for him the marked distinction of all the general officers under whom 
he served. 

In 1827, shortly after his Grace the Duke of Wellington became 
Commander-in^Chief, Lieut.-Gen. Guard was appointed Governor of 
Kinsale and Charles Fort. 

In his domestic relations, General Guard was an affectionate parent, 
an ottached brother, and a most amiable man. 

He died at his residence in Southerney, Exeter, on the 13lh July, 
1830, deeply lamented by Ids family and numerous friends, and his 
remains were interred at the Cathedral of St. Peter, in that city, on the 
g 1 St, in a manner suitable to his rank and highly honourable character. 


THE officers’ CEMETERY AT GIBRALTAR. 

“ So green, and sliadcd, and beflowered, is the dell, that were it not for the 
emblems of death fhat there rise from the turf, you would take it for a pleasure 
hovrew*'' •^Letters from Gibraltar^ No. JIJ,* 

On the Calpeian peak mourn not 
That Britain’s chieftains lie, 

It is a home^ that fairy spot. 

Holy and high ! 

There murrnurings from the fitful sea 
Lull to pr(|found repose ; 

Young ilow’rets blush, and many a tree 
In fondness throws 

Its sliadowy arms athwaii; each grave ; 

Whilst every odorous breath 

That fans the turf which wraps the brave, 

Seems wooing death ! 

’I'here, ramparts of the cincturing wall 
Echo the sentry’s tread : 

There shell and mortar, gun and ball. 

Speak of the dead ! 

'i’here passionless, each hero sleei>H, 

Whilst o’er his sylvan grave 

AVild, solemn, battle-music sweeps, 

Blessing the brave ! 

There the youth doom’d to slumber stays 
His agile steps, to sigh 

For him, the hrotho'r of glad days 
Gone darkly hv 1 

‘ t ft 


Vide United Service Journal for July, 1830, p. 34. 
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A NAERATIVB OF FACTS, CONNECTED WITH THE MANOSC- 

VRB OF BREAKING THE ENEMY’S EINK ON THE 12TH OF 

APRIL. 

BY 8TU GILBERT BLANE^ BART. 

[The following statement, forming a portion of the corroborative evidence 
^ upon which Sir Howard Douglas proposes to found his reply to the Edin- 
burgh Review, is so highly interesting in every sense, that we have obtained 
permission to anticipate Sir Howard’s Vindication of the Royal Navy, thus 
schooled by the Gentlemen of England,*^ by publishing it in our present 
Number. — Ed.] 

In giving my opinion regarding the share which Mr. Glerk is said to have 
had in effecting the victory of the 12th April, 1782, it may appear sufficient 
for me to repeat what I have already publicly declared, that neither by his 
oral communications nor his book did he, nor could he, in any way contri- 
bute to this great event. But as. in spite of my evidence and tnat of others, 
the friends of that gentleman still persist in asserting the contrary, and as J 
am called upon again to reassert and corroborate the same matters-of-fact in 
support of what the friends of the two naval commanders deem me bound 
to stand by, as involving the interests of truth and justice, I cannot in con- 
science reject the appeal, however reluctant to engage in a controversy 
which I have so studiously avoided all my lifetime; and this«l can only 
comply with by going into a more minute detail of the narrative, and ad- 
ducing some additional facts. This is also the more necessary, as 1 was 
at first dragged * into the contest, by some of my private and familiar notes 
and letters having been given to the public in a mutilated state without my 
leavtf asked or obtained, by the Editor of the Quarterly Review, a gentle- 
man entirely unknown to me. 

In this narrative I mean to confine myself chiefly to what occurred in the 
last two months of 1781, and subsequent to that till the end of the Ameri- 
can war. For with regard to what occurred at the house of Mr. Adam two 
years before, at the sumo season of the year, it cannot be said to bear upon 
the subject, for not only was there no question at that time of Sir Charles 
Douglas being C'aptain of a fleet, but he had so far forgot it, as to deny 
the existence of the alleged coiiver.sation with Mr. Clerk, whicli, therefore, 
could not sway his judgment in what occurred two years afterwards. 

I begin, therefore, with stating, that in the second week of December 
1781, about ten o’clock, I called on the Marquis of Lothian ; be asked mo 
whetlier I had seen or heard from Sir George Rodney, For," said he, “ I 
was on duty yesterday at the levee, (the Marquis was what is ci^led Gold- 
stick in Waiting,) and he met me in the anti-chamber, as he came from a 
closet audience of the King, and knowing that I knew you, he said, * If you 
should see Blane, tell him 1 wish to see him.* ** I immediately hasten- 
ed to Sir George, who told me what had passed at the audience : “ That his 
Majesty having expressed great anxiety for the safety of the West Indies, 
new s having arrived about that time of the capture or Lord (’ornwallis and 
his army, and of Comte de Grasse having sailed for the West Indies, with 
his whole fleet, after a drawn battle at the mouth of the Chesapeake, he (Sir 
George Rodney) said to the King, that a noble reinforcement of twelve 
ships of the line had <been ordered to accompany him on his return to his 

♦ I was averse to engage in such controversies, not only from iny time and 
attention being necessarily ^nd entirely engaged in the proper duties ot iny station 
and profession, but by a trifling incident which occurred after dinner at tJie table 
of Sir James Wallace (Captain of the M^arrior, on the 12th of April,) a few 
weeks after my return to England, when something was said so disparaging to the 
character of those I respected, that I was subjected to a trial of temper, wliich 
1 determined, if possible, to avoid in future. 
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station ; that they would not all be equipped in less than three weeks ; but 
that he could leave town to-morrow, repair to Portsmouth, and sail with 
such as were ready for sea* 1 must pass Hyde-Park Corner/^ he continued, 
this afternoon with daylight. There are my son and my secretary besides 
myself in the coach, and a place for you if you choose/^ After an early din- 
ner the coach was announced, a little before four o'clock : and as he stepped 
into it, an old friend, one of the few who had heard of his sudden and gal- 
lant djiiterminatiou, came to wish him health and success, to whom he 
answered, God bless you J I will send you the Comte de Grasse.” ' 

We slept at Godalming or Guildford, and next day reached Portsmouth, 
where we found Sir Charles Douglas, who had been there for a short time 
expediting the repairs, for, till a week or two before this, it was understood 
that another eminent officer (Capt. Philip Affleck) had been appointed to 
, that duty. In a day or two more we had all embarked in the Arrogant, 74 
guns ; the Formidable of 90 guns, a large ship, more* ht for the accommoda- 
tion of a commander-in-chief and his suite, being one of those not yet ready. 
There were three of the line, besides the Arrogant, lit for sea ; and with 
these we left Portsmouth, being to make signal for two more, which were 
ready at Plymouth to join us, so that we should have gone to the West In- 
dies with only one-haif of the destined reinforcement. But when off that 
port, a contrary wind compelled us to put in there, when having lain till all 
the twelve were equipped, we put to sea ; but we were again constrained by 
a foul wind to put into Torbay, where we lay in the utmost impatience, 
wind bound, till the 15th Jan. 17H2. Before leaving Plymouth, the twelve 
ships were ready ; the Admiral and his suite had shipped into the Formid- 
able, and having weighed from Torbay on the above-mentioned diw, we with 
difficulty weathered Ushant under a strong north-western gale, full of zeal 
and anxiety to reach our station at this momentous crisis. , 

Now is the time to discuss part of the question in hand, and I now again 
declare that neither in the course of the voyage, nor at any subsequent time, 
did 1 ever hear the name of Mr. Clerk pronounced, either by Lord Rodney 
or Sir Charles D<mglas, nor ever saw his book in their possession, nor heard 
of such a book till after my return to England the following year. Having ^ 
heard it said we owed the yictory to Mr. Clerk, 1 could only smile, being 
unable to give it a serious thought ; and as it was not printed, by Mr. 
Clerk's own account, till the 1st of January, 1782, that is, while the fleet 
was«wind-bound, and all communication with the metropolis (where it was 
believed we had sailed) and the fleet being interrupted, it does not appear 

S ossible that it could have been brought on board, nor, if bfought on board, 
oes it seem possible that it should never have caught my eye, spending as 1 
did a great part of my time in the Admiral’s cabin. 

The next point to which I shall advert is one which gives me great pain 
and embarrassment in dealing with. It is expressly affirmed at page 28, of 
the article in the Review, on the authority of Lord Cranstouii, that Air. 
Clerk's manoeuvre had been the frequent subject of conversation at the 
Admiral's table ^ in the earlkr part of the voyage. I f this depended on my 
memory through a space of time extending from that period to the present, 
that is, forty-eight years, 1 should have good reason to distrust it ; but I 
well recollect having the same opinion from the first hour 1 heard Mr. 
Clerk’s name mentioned, namely, that not one word about it ever passed at 
the Admiral’s table. But what is this evidence, strong as it may be deemed, 
to what 1 am going to adduce? Will the reader believe that Lord Crans- 
toun was not on board, either at the earlier or any part of the voyage ; the 
Admiral having with great kindness invited him on board of the flag-ship 

♦ I confess I never saw the book except once, and this was at Althoriie, the seat 
of Ijord Spencer, in Northamptonshire, where I was on a visit in 1802. Conscious 
of my inability of forming a judgment on the subject, I merely turned it over for 
half an hour. 
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only three or four days before the battle^ having found him unemployed at 
Antigua; Sir James Saumarez, whom 1 see daily here at Guernsey^ thinks 
he was at the time, and shortly before that, on board of the St. Eustatius, of 
sixty-four guns, as the guest of his friend Captain Sutherland.^ W^ere this 
strange anachronism imputable to Lord Cranstoun, which is impossible, it 
could only be accounted for by a supposition of a hction, of which his Lord- 
ship, most highly respected and beloved by myself and all who knew him, 
was as incapable as any man that ever breathed. How can it be accounted 
for then, but by the unparalleled carelessness or a mere dream of the anony- 
mous author of the article ? If any one should be inclined to put a more cul- 
pable construction on it, let him be aware of using hard words ; for it not un- 
irequently happens that the use of such words draws down on him who uses 
them the charge of scurrility, a charge extremely detrimental to any cause, 
even though the word may be merely the calling of things by their own names. 

But what shall we say, or how explain the conversation imputed to Lord 
Cranstoun with his cousin, and with the family and friends of Mr. Clerk ? 

I think it may be sufficiently and very reasonably explained as follows. 
Lord Cranstoun, on his arrival, would naturally be met by the friends of Mr. 
Clerk, full of eagerness to know how far the circumstances of so renowned 
a battle had any bearing on his method of tactics ; and it is easy to con- 
ceive that he might make use of ex(»re8sions which, though sounding quite 
synonymous, are yet widely different in import. He might say, and say 
with truth, that the Admiral had followed Mr. Clerk's method of attacking 
the French fleet. 'Inhere is an ambiguity consisting in a sort** of logical* 
sophism, very common in ordinary life, accounting for many vulgar errors 
and superstitious, that of mistaking events, either simply collateral, or 
merely in simple sequence, for events connected as cause and effect. 

N*tw tlie sanguine ears of Mr. Clerk's friends could hardly fail of putting 
the latter construction on Lord (h'anstoun's words. It may be quite true, 
and seems really^to be so in some sense, that there was a coincidence of the 
lino being broke, whether at the suggestion of Sir Charles Douglas, or from 
circumstances on the spur of the moment, does not here full to be argued, 
but which accorded with the method laid down in Mr. Clerk’s book, but of 
which book they liad not the least knowledge t 

And this seems the place to advert to a very laboured passage in the Re- 
view, where it is attempted to demonstrate by arguments drawn from the 
very depth of mathematical science, that the coincidence here alluded to, 
could not occur by the chance of millions to one. This cannot fail to ope- 
rate powerfully on those least versed in mathematics, of whom the great 
majority of readers consist, and who, unable to unravel the fallacy, may take 
it on trust, being completely overwhelmed by it. Such an artiflee as this 
could not fail to make a powerful impression in the hands of a«skilful spe- 
cial pleader in surjirising a jury into a hasty opinioa* The refutation m it 
is simple enough, for without analysing so as to detect where the vicious fal- 
lacy lies, it is enough to say, that the conclusion being contrary to ascertain- 
ed matter-of-fact, it refutes itself by a reductio ad absurdum* For 1 here 
again renew my declaration, that those two great men were quite unac- 
quainted with Mr. Clerk's work ; and as to the coincidence, which is said to 
be impossible, if any man of the plainest understanding will reflect for a 
moment, he will at once see the hollowness of the Reviewer's far-fetched de- 
monstration, for, in ]ipint of fact, what can be more natural or more usual 
in human life than coincident discovery (if this can be called so) of two 
obvious practical facts, the one preconcerted on a scientific principle, the 
other arising spontaneously. Indeed, the operation of Breaking the Line, 
was under mrcumstances m which it would have been impossible to have 
acted otherwise, without supposing the greatest ignorance or cowardice, or 

* It appears that liord Cranstoun joined the Formidable on the 8th of April, 

discharged from the St. Bustatius. ^ 
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both, unless, indeed, as in the opinion of some eminent tacticians of this day, 
they had bore up a little so as to pass close to leeward in attacking the rear 
of the French, in which case, as they allege, a greater number of the enemy's 
ships would have been captured, which might have saved the great obloquy 
thrown on Lord Rodney, and those who were believed to have advised him, 
an obloquy which has not yet quite subsided. 

Before saying more, I wish to be distinctly understood, that in the pre- 
sent case I am a most unwilling witness. 1 am of the Scottish nation as well , 
as the Reviewers, and should exult in exalting Mr. Clerk's merits to the 
highest pitch, consistent with truth and with justice to others. I have all 
my life had tlie highest respect for Mr. Clerk and his family, and to some of 
their near relations I feel the warmest personal attachment and even gra- 
titude. The family of Pennycuick is one in which genius and talent are 
considered hereditary ; and the great ingenuity of Mr. Clerk of Eldin, as 
w'ell as the very high eminence of his son as a barrister and a judge, is a 
proof that these qualities are not extinct. 1 farther plead guilty to more 
than an ordinary share of nationality ; and though 1 hope 1 am not, as Dr. 
Johnson alleges, one of those who “ prefer ‘Scotland to truth," I do certainly 
feel, perhaps, an undue bias in its behalf, believing also, (as far as 1 can 
divest myself of this bias,) that our nation has produced a greater number of 
eminent men, whether in science, literature, or war, than any other of the 
same extent of territory, and the like amount of population, and am there- 
/ore proud^f belonging to it. All my wishes and prejudices therefore are 
on the "opposite side to that which 1 am compelled to take. Let it not 
be supposed that there is here any intention of depriving Mr. Clerk of 
the merit due to him. It cannot be denied, and 1 have heard eminent sea- 
officers say so, that the hook was a wonderful work for a landsinan. I for 
one think that there is a sufficiency of originality and ingenuity in it to en- 
sure the author a niche in the temple of fame; and it would, i)erhaj)S, have 
been better judged in his friends to have been satisfied with this, than to 
have melted their wings by soaring too high a flight. 

The point next to be considered is the argument derived from Lord Rodney's 
own avowals to Lord Haddington and others. It must be admitted by his 
most sincere friends and admirers, and those who lived most in his society, that 
he had a peculiar, desultory and declamatory style of convefsaliun, whether 
in private comjiany or in business. This seemed partly belonging to national 
geuifls, partly to the habit he contracted in his inter^ iews with those he 
commanded. There is perhaps no situation in public life where there is 
larger patronage, in which more address is required in the distribution of 
favours, than that of the commander of a large fleet, and this was the largest 
that ever served on a foreign station, exposing him every day and almost 
every hour'\)f the day, to importunities, I'easonable, but many unreasonable, 
particularly in that most tender of all points, pi'omotion ; and the next most 
invidious, perhaps, was that of granting cruises to single ships with the view 
of taking maritime prizes. However this might be, he found himself under 
the necessity of adopting occasionally such an elusive style, that the party 
went away without taking offence, and without knowing whether the boon 
had been conceded or not, amidst the great multitude of conciliatory wbrds 
and honeyed phrases that had been employed. Sir Charles Douglas in one 
of those many interesting conversations with which he honoured me, will 
best illustrate my deflciency in this description, liy a quotation from history, 
in all branches of which his mind was richly stored. He said that Sir 
George in this ambiguous profusion of language reminded him of the cha- 
racter of the Duke of Ossuna, Viceroy of Naples, so Veil depicted by Vertot, 
in his history of Redman s Conspiracy. Nor w as Sir Charles himself, though 
Uf>on the whole an artless man, quite unskilled in these little convenient 
arts of evasion. For one day after dinner, at my house in London, to one oi' 
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the comptiny who ventuired to compliment him on the superior share he had 
in the g^reat victory, he answered, Let no one deprive Lord Rodney of his 
due praise ; he stood in no need of advice from me or any other, and tell 
those who told you this, to keep their breath ^ to cool their porridge** This 
was a highly ingenious blinking of the question, and who docs not see how 
highly improper it would have been in iiim to have engaged in a serious 
narrative. Can it be conceived or believed by any one of the least know- 
ledge of the world, that either Lord Rodney or Sir Charles Douglas would, 
on such occasions, give opinions as if they were catechjsed at the bar of 
justice ; and that they would not put it off by such playful or ironical expres- 
sions as are here alluded to, and such as I have no doubt Lord Rodney 
would better amuse his company with than if he were to have given them a 
gazette of authority. And I may take occasion here to advert to a striking 
characteristic, which I have heard some English gentlemen remark as dis- 
tinguishing the social conversation of the two nations, namely, that the 
Scotcliman delights to plunge into grave discussions, moral, political, or 
scientific, while an Englishman considers such conversations as rather out of 
place, and bordering on pedantry, preferring good-natured rallying and 
j)lay fulness, what the French call badinage and persiflage^ and deeming the 
convulsive shaking of a little laughter more favourable to digestion after 
dinner than formal discussions. I know, indeed, some perstins that make it 
a rule never to speak seriously in convivial meetings. 1 think 1 hear Lord 
Rodney exclaiming, Bravo, Clerk of Eldin, it is you and I who know how 
to beat the French ! But that he ever had a serious idea of statwig their 
respective claims of merit in competition with each other, is too absurd to 
believe. 

By a very singular coincidence, I have here* met my illustrious friend Sir 
Jam#s Saumarez, a native and resident of this island, at a time when he 
had a letter by the same post as myself from Sir Howard Douglas, relating 
to the same subiget. To visit him was, indeed, one of my main objects in 
coming here. He may, indeed, 1 believe, be pronounced the foremost of all 
our surviving naval heroes, and, perhaps, second to none in martial renown, 
whether by sea or land, in this fige, with the exception of a very few, such as 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Nelson. , He was at the battle of the 
Dogger Bank, as a Lieutenant ; he actually commanded a ship-of-the-line, 
(the Russell,) on the 12th of April the following year; also in. the battle of 
Cape St. Vincent in 1T97, and in that of the Nile in 1798 ; the OrioA, his 
shi[), being one of the ships which so gallantly doubled the enemy’s fleet at 
anchor in Aboukir Bay, — on all these occasions with the most briliant cha- 
racter, and was severely wounded in the last-mentioned action. But the 
exploit on which his highest fame is founded, is that in July 1801, when, 
near Gibraltar, he attacked nine of the enemy with five, defeated them, de- 
stroying two Sjmiiish ships, each of 120 guns, and one French ship of 74*. He 
was then a flag officer commanding in chief. When the thanks of the House 
of Lords were voted to him on occasion of this victory, Lord St. Vincent and 
Lord Nelson, his brother officers, happened both to be present, and eulo- 
gized him in the highest terms, the former saying, that never had such 
unparalleled bravery been displayed the other, that so great an action 
had never been fought/' 1 had nearly forgot to mention that his civil ser- 
vices and talents also are of a high order, as was evinced when at the head 
of a fleet in the Baltijj, and that he showed great address in encouraging the 
northern powers in support of the common cause of the civilized world, 
and in protecting and bringing off the Royal Family of France. 

This eminent officer assures me that he has ever been of opinion that Mr. 
Clerk and his book had no influence in gaining the victory in question, and 
though one of the most gentle and meek of God’s creatures, he can hardly 
keep his temper at hearing this groundless assertion so pertinaciously re- 


At Oiierusey, from wlitMice this paper was dated. 
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peated. He wae particularly indignant at the very first sentence of the 
article in the Review, where it is asserted that all the brilliant victories* 
since that of the 12th of April, 1782, had been won in consequence of the 
tnanoBu^TC suggested bv Mr. Clerk being followed. He asserts, on the con- 
trary, that neither in tiiose actions in vmich he himself had borne a part, 
^he 14th of February and let of August,) nor in the others (1st of June, 
Camperdown, and Copenhagen,) which he had heard described, was there 
any breaking of a line ; that it very rarely happened that two hostile fleets ^ 
are so placed in presence of each other, as to admit of such a mameuvre, nor 
did he know of any occasion except the one in question in which it could he 
practicable ; and when practicable it may be very unsafe, the success of it 
depending on which side possesses most skill and courage, and a clever 
enemy might separate and overwhelm their opponents, as might have been 
the case on the 12th of April, liad not the enemy been struck with panic and 
taken flight. He said he deemed it his duty then to declare himself on this 

S oint, not only as a matter of justice to the character and claims of indivi- 
uals, but as tending, so far as depended on himself, to maintain the correct- 
ness of facts of high historical interest to posterity. 

With regard to the quotation from Sir Gilbert Blane/s Dissertation, it 
cannot be adduced in proof of any thing preconcerted or imagined, but the 
momentaiy impression of Lord Cranstoun, Sir Gilbert never having ad- 
mitted of any such previous conception. 

Sir James, as well as myself, could not but be struck at the great stress laid 
on the vord discrepancies in a great part of the article. Such discrepancies 
could not but occur in the mistakes of serious for playful language, and the 
inconsistencies arising out of anachronisms, for the anachronism above men- 
tioned is not the only one. A very gross one occurs in Mr. Playfair’s 
affirming that Sir Charles Douglas did not sail along with Lord Ro<*ney, 
but some months afterwards, during which he was imping himself with the 
doctrines of Mr. Clerk. But of ail the discrepancies, thsre is none to be 
compared to that which tlie author of the article has fallen into with him- 
self at page 31, at the top of which Sir Charles Douglas is eulogised by 
every epithet of the most exalted perfection, ‘‘ a braver, purer, more high- « 
minded and honourable man ^we believe never existed,” while in the mid- 
dle of the same page he, ns w'ell as his son, are charged with a gross viola- 
tion of candour, and at the bottom of that very page where there is a ques- 
tion vegarding certain incompatible opinions in which Sir Charles is put in 
the wrong, it is hard to absolve him from the charge of mendacity. 

Nothing more is left to me to say in continuation of the narrative, in so 
far as it relates to this subject, for having been engaged at the gun, I was quite 
i^orant of what was said or done on the quarter-deck, properly so called, 
miring thereat of the battle. I feel myself, therefore, quite disqualified to 
afford testimony on some otlier points. Finding the enemy’s fire almost 
silenced, I quitted the guns, and walked with the Admiral as far as the star- 
board gang-way. It was no ordinary attachment which subsisted between 
me ana the tw^o great men most concerned in the incidents of this event- 
ful day. The one was to me as a father, the other as a brother. They 
have both of them clasped me in their arms ; and 1 feel on reflecting upon 
it at this moment, a glow at my heart which seems, as it were, to warm my 
aged frame, and to sustain a life already so far extended beyond the ordinary 
lot of man, being now in my eighty-second year. 
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REMARKS ON THE DEFLECTION OF BULLETS FROM THE 
LINE OF THEIR FLIGHT— ON THE RIFLE — ON NORTON’S 
RIFLE SHELL, AND HAND GRENADES. 

M R, Robins, in his Treatise on Gunnery,* after considering the manner in 
which the flight of a bullet is acted upon by its being constantly drawn 
^towards the earth by gravity, as well as the resistance which is directly op- 
posed to its flight by passing through the fluid medium of the atmosphere, 
goes on (at page 196) to say, that “ almost every projectile, besides these 
forces, is afliected by a third force, which acts obliquely to its motion, and in 
a variable direction, and which consequently deflects the projectile from its 
regular track, and from the vertical plane in which it began to move, im- 
pelling it sometimes to one side, and sometimes to the other, occasioning 
thereby very great inequalities in the repeated ranges of the same piece, 
though each time loaded and pointed in the same manner. 

ft will easily be granted, I suppose, that no shell or bullet can be dis- 
charged from the pieces generally in use, without rubbing against their 
sides, and thereby acquiring a whirling motion, as well as a progressive one ; 
And as this whirl will in one part of its revolution, conspire in some degree 
with the progressive motion, and in another part be equally opposed to it ; 
the resistance of the air on the fore part of the bullet w*ill be hereby affected, 
and will be increased in that part where the w-hirling motion con spire s with 
the progressive, and diminished where it is opposed to it; and by this 
means the whole effort of the resistance, instead of being in a direction op- 
posite to the direction of the body, will become oblique thereto, and will 

S reduce those effects we have alreadv mentioned. If it was possible to pre- 
ict tlie position of the axis, round which the bullet should w'hirl, and if that 
axis was unchangeable during the whole flight of the bullet, then the aber- 
ration of the buRet by this oblique force would be in a given direction, and 
the incurvation produced thereby would regularly extend the same way, 
from one end of its track to the other. For instance, if the axis of the w hirl 
• was perpendicular to the hoiizon, then the incurvation would be to the * 
right or left ; If that axis were horizontal aild perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the bullet, then the incurvation" would he upwards or downwards. 
But as the first position of this axis is uncertain, and as it may perpetiyilly 
shift in the course of the bullet’s flight, the deviation of the bullet is not 
necessarily either in one certain direction, nor tending to the same side in 
one part of its track that it does in another, but it more usually is conti- 
nually changing the tendency of its deflection, as the axis round which it 
whirls must necessarily shift its position to the progressive motion by many 
inevitable accidents.’^ 

Mr. Robins then proceeds to explain several experiments relating to the 
resistance of the air, exhibited at different times before the Royal Society in 
the year 1746 ; part of which w'e extract — (See page 207.) 

“ The first experiment exhibited on this occasion, was to evince, that the 
whirling motion of a ball, combining with its progressive motion, would pro- 
duce such an oblique resistance and deflective power as herein mentioned. 
For this purpose, a wooden ball, 4§ inches diameter, was suspended by a 
double string eight or nine feet long. Now by turning round the ball, and 
twisting the double string, the ball, when left to itself, would have a revolv- 
ing motion, vibrate steadily enough in the same vertical plane in which it 
began to move ; but when, by the untwisting of the string, it had acquii^d 

* New Principle of Gunnery, Ac. by Benjamin Robins, Esq. F.R.S. : a new 
edition, corrected and enlarged by Dr. Hutton, published in 1805 ; a book that 
we earnestly recommend to such officers as have not read it, or who desire to ao 
quire a knowledge of the force of gunpowder and of the resisting power of the aii’ 
to the flight of projectiles. 
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a suBicient degree of its whirling motion^ it constantly deflected on the right 
or left of its first track ; and sometimes proceeded so far, as to have its 
direction at right angles to that in which it began its motion ; and this 
deviation was not produced by the action of the string itself, but appeared 
to be entirely owing to the resistance being greater on the one part of the 
leading surface of uie globe than on the other. For the deviation continued 
when the string was totally untwisted, and even during the time that the 
string, by the motion the globe had received, was twisting the contrary way. 
And it was always easy to j)redict, before the ball was let go, which way it' 
would deflect, only by considering on which side the whirl would be com- 
bined with the progressive motion, for on that side always tlie deflecting 
power acted, as the resistance was greater here than on the.side where the 
whirl and ])rogressive motion vrere opposed to each other. This experiment 
is an incontestable proof that, if any bullet, besides its progressive motion, 
hatli a whirl round its axis, it will be deflected in the maimer here de- 
scribed.” 

Again, Mr. Robins gave an ocular proof of the reality of this deflection in 
musket bullets, even in so short an interval as a hundred yards ; and which 
he relates as follows : — 

As all projectiles in their flight are acted on by the power of gravity, 
the deflection of a bnllet from its primary direction supposes that deflection 
to be upwards or downwards in a vertical plane, because in the vertical 
plane the action of gravity is compounded and entangled with the deflective 
force. “^3thd for this reason my experiments have been principally directed 
to the examination of that deflection which carries the bullet to the right 
or left of the vertical plane in which it began to move. For if it appears 
at any time that the bullet has shifted from that vertical plane in which 
its m<»tion began, this will be an incontestable confirmation of whgt we 
asserted; since no other power but that unctpial resistance, which we here 
insist on, can occasion a body in motion to deviate from vertical plane 
in which it has once moved. 

Now, by means of screens of exceeding thin paper, placed parellel to 
each other at proper distances, this deflection in question may be many , 
ways investigated ; for by firing bullets which shall traverse these screens, 
the’ flight of the bullet may be traced out, and it may easily appear whether 
they do or do not keep invariably to one vertical planc.^^ 

At page 210 — he says, on the next Thursday two screens were set up in 
the large walk in the Charter-House garden, the first of them at 250 feet 
distance from the w'all (w'hich was to serve for a third screen), and the 
second 200 feet from the same W'all. And at .50 feet from the first screen, 
or at 300 feet from the w'all, there w'as placed a large block, weighing about 
200 pounds weight, and having fixed into it an iron bar with a socket at its 
extremity, in which the piece was to be laid. 'I'he piece itself was of a 
common length, and w'as bored for an ounce ball ; it was each time loaded 
w ith a ball of seventeen to the pound, (so that the windage was extremely 
small) and with a quarter of an ounce of good powder. The screens were 
made of the thinnest tissue paper ; and the resistance they gave to the bullet 
(and consequently their probability of deflecting it) was so small, that a 
bullet lighting one time near the extremity of one of the screens, left a fine 
thin fragment of it towards the edge entire, which was so very weak, that 
it appeared difficult to handle it without breaking, . These things thus pre- 
pared, five shots were made with the piece rested in the notch described 
above ; and the horizontal distances between the first shot, wdiich was taken 
as a standard, and the four succeeding ones, both on the first and second 
screen, and on the w^ail, measured in inches, were as follows: — 


1st Screen. 2nd Screen. Wall. 

lto2 175 R. .3*15 R. 16*7 R. 

,3 10* L. 15*6 L. 69*25 L. 

4 1*25 L. 4*5 L. 15*0 L. 

5 2*15 L. .5.1 L. 19*0 L. 
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Here the letters ll and L denote that the shot in question went either 
to tfie right or left of the first.'' # 

By referring to pages 212 and SIS/ the result of some other experiments 
may be examined ; but the following extract is so curious and so conclusive^ 
that we cannot forbear inserting it. (See page 213.) 

From all these e^erimeiits the defiection in question seems to be in^ 
contestably evinced. But to give some farther light on this subject, I took 
a barrel of the same bore with that hitherto used, and bent it at about 3 Or 
4 inches from its muzzle to the left, the bend making an angle of 3*^ or 
with the axis of the piece. 'I'his piece, thus bent, was fired with a loose 
ball, and the same quantity of powder hitherto used, the screens of the bist 
experiment being still continued. It was natural to expect, that if this 
piecre was pointed by the general direction of its axis,the ball would be 
canted to tne left of that direction by the bend near its mouth. But as the 
bullet, in passing through that bent part, would, as I conceived, be forced to 
roll Upon the right hand side of the barrel, and thereby the left side of the 
bullet would turn up against the air, and would increase the resistance on 
that side; I predicted to the company then present, that if the axis on 
which the bullet whirled did not shift its position after it was separated 
from the piece, then, notwithstanding the bend of the barrel to the left, 
the bullet itself might be expected to mcurvate towards the right ; and this, 
upon trial, did most remarkably happen ; for one of the biillets fired from 
this bent piece, passed through the first screen at about inch dielMit from 
the trace of one of the shot fired from the straight piece in the last set of 
experiments. On the second screen the traces of tne same bullets were 
within three inches distant, the bullet from the crooked piece passing ou 
both screens to the left of the other ; but comparing the places of these 
bullets on the wall, it appeared that the bullet from the crooked piece, 
though it diverged from the track of the other on the two screens, had 
now crossed that •track, and was deflected considerably to the right of it; 
so that it was obvious, that though the bullet from the crooked piece might 
at first be canted to the left, and had diverged from the track of the other 
bullets with whicli it was compared, yet, by degrees, it deviated again to 
the right, and a little beyond the second screen crossed that track, from 
which it before diverged, and on the wall was deflected 14> inches, as I 
remember, on the eontrar}'^ side." • 

Mr. Robins, at page 257, establishes the following as a maooini, 

“ The greatest part of military projectiles will, at the time of their dis- 
charge, acquire a whirling motion round their axis by rubbing against the in- 
side of tlieir respective pieces ; and this whirling motion will cause them to 
strike the air very difl’ereutly from what they would do, had they iiq other but 
a progressive motion. By this means it will happeu that the resistance of the 
air will not always be directly opposed to their flight ; but will frequently 
act ill a line oblique to their cmirse, and will thereby force them to deviate 
from the regular track they would otherwise describe.” 

We now proceed to notice Mr. Robins's tract on the Nature and Admit,* 
tnge of RiflmUharrel Piece.H ; see page 328 of his volume. lie says, that 
tliough the rifle was in all probability originally intended for different ends, 

‘‘ yett in many infttances^ it prevents the defiectionhere treated of ; the producing 
of this effect being indeed its sole excellence, all its other boasted advantages 
appearing on examinatioreto be only imaginary,*^ 

At page 329, he says in explanation — “ A common piece has its barrel 
smooth on the inside, whereas the rifled piece has its cylinder cut with a 
number of spiral channels f so that it is in reality a female screw, varying 
from the fabric of common screws only in this, that its threads or rifles are 
less deflected, and approach more to a right line ; it beiriff usual for the 
threads, with w'hich the rifle barrel is indented, to take a little more than 
one turn in its whole length. The number of these threads in each barrel 
are different, according to the fancy of the workman, and the size of the 
U. S. JouiiN. No. 20. Aeca sT, 1830. r 
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Ualrel ; and in like manner, the depth of these channels, or rides, is not 
regtdated by any invariable rule, but^diffem accor^dng to the country 
where the work is performed, or the caprice of the artificer. To charge the 
rifle : when the proper quantity of powder is put down, a leadeu bullet is 
taken, a small matter larger than the bore of the piece was before the rifles 
were cut, and this bullet being laid on the mouth of the piece, and being 
consequently too large to go down of itself, it is forced by a strong rammer, 
hnp^ed by a mallet, and by repeated blows is driven home to the powder ; 
and the softness of the lead giving way to the violence with which the bullet 
is impelled, that zone of the bullet which is contiguous to the piece, varies 
its arcular form, and takes the shape of the inside of the barrel ; so that it 
becomes the part of a male screw, exactly fitting the indents of the rifle. 
And iiere it happens that, when the piece is fired, that indented zone of the 
bullet follows the sweep of the rifles ; and thereby, besides its progressive 
motion, acquires a circular motion round the axis of the piece, which cir- 
cular motion will be continued to the bullet after its sej)aration from the 
piece ; by which means a bullet discharged^ from a rifled barrel is constantly 
made to whirl round an axis, which is coincident with the line of its flight. 
And hence it follows, that the resistance on the foremost surface of the 
bullet is equally distributed round the pole of its circular motion, and acts 
with an equal effort on every side of the line of direction, so that this resist- 
ance can produce no deviation from that line. And, (w hich is of still more 
importtmce) if by the casual irregularity of the foremost surfiice of the 
bullet, or by ^iny other accident, the resistance should be stronger on one 
side of the pole of the circular motion than on the other ; jet, as the place 
w'herc this greater resistance acts, must perpetually shift its position round 
the line in which the bullet flies, the deflection which this inequality would 
occasion, if it acted constantly with the same given tendency, is now*^ con- 
tinually rectified by the various and contrary tendencies of that disturbing 
force during the course of one revolution. ** 

This perpetual correction of a deflective effort on the foremost surface 
of the bullet, in consequence of the revolution of the bullet round tlie line 
of its direction, may, perhaps, be exemplified by considering what liappens i 
to a castle-top, whilst it spirA upon its })oint. For it will be easily acknow- 
ledged, that this, without its revolving motion, could not continue for the 
lea&t portion of time in that situation. And if we examine how this hap- 
pens, we shall find, that though its centre of gravity is not exactly over the 
point it spins on, yet this inequality cannot instantly bring it to tlie ground 
according to its natural eflbrt ; because, during one revolution, the centre 
of gravity preponderates on every side of the top, and thereby raises it as 
much in j^ne place, as it depresses it in another. And this reasoning (sup- 
posing that the tendency, of the centre of gravity of the top to descend be 
analogous to the action of the unequal resistance on the foremast surface of 
a bullet fired from a rifled barrel) will easily explain how, notwithstanding 
that inequality, the bullet keeps true to its track without deflection. And 
what is here advanced, is farther confirmed by the general practice with 
regard to arrows. For it is well known to every archer, that the feathers 
of an arrow are placed in a spiral form, so as to make the arrow spin round 
its axis, without which it would be obvious to the eye that the arrow undu- 
lated in the air, and did not keep accurately to its direction. And it is 
owing to the same principle, that every schoolboytfinds himself under the 
necessity of making his shuttlecock spin, before he can depend upon the 
truth of its flight. This is the general theory of the motion of bullets dis- 
charged from rifled pieces, and it is found by ej^periment that their actual 
motions correspond with these speculations." 

We have been induced to give the foregoing comprehensive extracts from 
the satisfactory source of Mr. Robins' work, in order to make the obje<>t aiid 
advantages of the rifle more generally known than we conceive them to be, 
as well as with a view to prove that the retaining of the rifle in the British 
service is founded on w ise and just principles, and that its having been ex- 
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p>UidM lipoiii tile Preach army, (which the writer understands has been the 
mm Ibr thirty or forty years past/) must arise from some defect either in 
the construction of their pieces, or in the manner of loading them. And 
this leads us on to introduce an improvement in loading the rifle proposed 
by (^apt. Norton, late of the 34th Regiment, who casts egg-shaped rifle bul- 
lets in a mould having a section of the rifle, so that this kind of bullet, with 
projecting ribs fitting closely into the grooves of the rifle, does not require 
more force to send the bullet home into the piece than in loading a common 
musket. Ninr does Capt. Norton stop here, but seizing the principle just 
^nted out by Mr. Robins, of the rifle bullet continuing during its flight to 
bore the air with a spiral motion like the arrow, he has cast bullets par- 
tially hollow, filling the space with a tin tube, with one of Joyce's Copp^ 
caps on it, and filled with fuze composition,* or gunpowder, and inserted so 
far that the tube may go half way into the hall j the detonating cap alumys 
keeps the fore part of the bullet during its flight, provided it is so pimped m 
loading, and explodes against any substance it strikes : but we beg to give 
Capt. Norton's own words, whicK are as follow : 

^ During the battle of Biisaco, a shot from our artillery struck an ammu- 
nition w’aggon belonging to the French, and blew it up ; several other 
waggons that were near caught the flame, and exploded ; the consequence 
was, the long dry grass took fire, and communicating with a pine wood that 
was near, the country for a considerable extent was soon in a ' riiis 
circumstance caused great confusion in the arrangements of the enemy, and 
w'as loidved upon as a very fortunate occurrence, and not a little tending 
tow'ards the success of the day. From observing the formidable effects of a 
lucky cannon shot, it occurred to me that a method might be contrived to 
blow-up ammunition- waggons by a more simple and easy way than by cannon- 
shot, and after many years of consideration and experiment, I have contriv- 
ed a liollow ball^ or shell, which being discharged from a r//7c, will, up(m 
striking any hoard, explode, and carry the flame in with it through the 
board. I have made the experiment at least five hundred times, and I 
have never found that the ball strikes otherwise than point foremost. 'This 
I discovered from shooting with one of Staudonmayer s air-guns, one barrel 
of which is rifled, and the balls cast so as to fit into the grooves of the rifle, 
which ensures their following the spiral turn of the grooves, and taking; the 
spin that the rifle is intended to give. The balls or shells that I use are 
somewhat of an oblong form, in order to prevent their turning over in the 
barrel as a musket-ball does, and taking the rotatory motion instead of the 
spin. In casting the shells, a small iron or brass rod is fixed in the mould 
through a hole directly oj)posite the one through which tlie melted lead or 
solder is poured; the rod being taken out, the hollow part of <he shell is 
formed, into which a small tin tube, with a copper cap on it and filled w^itli 
fuze composition or gunpowder, is inserted, so far that the cap may enclose 
half its length in the shell ; the edge of the orifice is then easily closed round 
the cap by turning and pr|*ssirig it in the aperture of the mould ; the tin 
tubes are left about one third open, in order to conform to the hollow of the 
shell, and the size of the cap ; ii the bottom of the shell is about the sixth of 
an inch thick, it will he strong enough to resist the explosion, and to force 
the flame forw'ard. As these shells fit readily into the grooves of the rifle, 
little force is required pressing them home, and if the head of the ramrod 
is hollow, and fits the calibre of the rifle, it cannot possibly touch the copper 
cap, but presses only on the shoulders of the hall. A powder-charger made 
to screw to the end of the ramrod, answers perfectly for this purpose, and 
it can easily be carried in the trap in the butt of the rifle; the shells being 
made of pewter or solder, preserve their shape, after passing through even 
ft hard board, and may be fresh charged and used many times, if fired into 

* Fuze composition is made up of dry fine mealed saltpetre, sulphur, and gun- 
powder, rammed down very hard. When the bullet is made of pewtef or solder, 
the tube may go nearly tlmnigh, so as to leave about an eighth of an inch solid. 
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a wooden box. Very thin linen or cotton cloth patches well greased, should 
be used in loading, as, being uninjured or cut in ramming home, they preverit 
the leading of the rifle ; it is not so with a ball which forced in, the patch 
is then cut by the threads of the rifle, and the leading takes place. Al- 
though the original intention of these shells was to blow up ammunition 
waggons, yet I think they might be used for other purposes, such as explod- 
ing mines, &c. : with a rifle of the calibre of the military one, they wdll be 
effective as far as four hundred yards, which I have proved by trial. If a 
rifle has three, six, nine, or twelve grooves, equally cut, a shell cast with 
three equally divided projections on it, will fit into any three grooves of the 
rifle, and assuredly take the spin ; but the ball should also be a little oblong 
in its form. Rifles that load at the breech are particularly suited for these 
shells, as in that case they can be cast with a smooth surface, and will take 
th%spin without the necessity of projections on their sides ; whatever thick- 
ness the boards m^ be of that these shells penetrate, the flame will be 
carried through. There are two deal planks at Mr. Moore*B, the Gun- 
maker, in St. James’s-street, each three inches thick, through which I ex- 
ploded gunpowder at the distance of sixty yards, with one of these shells 
fired from a regulation military rifle. 

“ Another advantage from loading with balls fitting into the grooves is, 
that the front of the ball preserves its proper form for boring the air, 
whereas, if hammered or forced in the usual way, the front is disfigured, 
and indoAted by the ramrod ; the charge of nowder can also be increased to 
any strength required, and the ball will still follow the spiral turn of the 
grooves, but if you increase the charge of powder in the })re8ent way of 
loading, the ball wiR pay no respect to the spiral grooves, but fly over them, 
stripped and disfigured in its shape. A rifle that loads at the breech, pos- 
sesses the same advantages, that is, the proper form of the front of the*ball, 
and of not stripping. The best rifles that 1 have yet seen for breech load- 
ing, are those made by Bevan ; that they are quite safe, P have proved by 
firing three balls at a time, all a tight fit. 

“ Although the most obvious way to make a mould to cast either shells 
nr balls to nt into the grooves of the rifle, is to insert a small section of the 
rifle barrel into the mould, ybt a mould may be made without having a sec- 
tion of the rifle barrel within it ; in this case the grooves are cut straight in 
the«nould, and the tables of the barrel press on the angles of the projec- 
tions, on the shell or ball, and ensure tne ball taking the spin, by acting 
more completely on its periphery. The projections on the ball or shell 
being straight, without any proportion of the spiral turn of the rifle, and yet 
invariably taking the spin, proves that the action of the air has nf>thing to 
do with it^biit that it is altogether received from the spiral turn in tlie rifle. 
The main point to obtain in loading and shooting with q rifle is, that 
the ball may invariahlg strike the object with that part of it which is fore- 
most, as it lies on the charge of powder in the barrel ; if the ball takes the 
spin which the spiral cuts in the rifle should give it, it will invariably do so; 
but this altogether depends on the correct fittBig of the ball ; it should be 
of a size just to be slightly indented by the grooves of the rifle. To ascertain 
whether the ball strikes on its proper front, a smooth iron target will best 
answer: if the ball is placed on the barrel, with the shank or tag downwards, 
that mark will appear in the centre of the ball, as it falls flattened from the 
target, provided it receives the spin ; if the ball reDeives the spin, and the 
shooting is w ide of the mark, it is the fault of the sight being improperly 
placed, or of the shooter himself. 

“ O^Hnion is divided as to whether a ball from a smooth barrel, or from a 
rifle, will range farther : it appears to me that the former will certainly 
range farther, because its motion may be said to be the natural one ; whereaaj, 
a bSd from a rifle is coerced to take an artificial motion ; but an oblong 
Ml will ran^e farther from a rifle 'than from a smooth barrel, because the 
rifle compels it to pass steadily through the air lyr means of the spin which 
it imparts to it, but an oblong ball, discharged from a smooth barrel, wab- 
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blew jfi itH passage through the aii% and thereby has a greater resistance to 
oonteiid with. 1 have shot a short arrow, six inches long, without feathers, 
and fitting into the grooves of the ride barrel of Stan&nmayer’s air-^n, 
and found that it ranged steadily to the distance of something more than 
seven hundred yards. The same arrow 1 also shot from the smooth barrel 
of the same air-*gun, and found that it wabbled and struggled greatly in its 
passage through the air, and that it did not range farther than about thr^ 
hundred and sixty yards ; in both cases the power of the air-gun was equal, 
and the arrow dtted air-tight. 

From a rifle I have tried various experiments with different-shaped balls, 
and have always found that the front kept foremost, whether that front was 
the light or the heavy end of the ball: some of these balls were hollow 
half-way through, and the hollow part being foremost in the barrel, kept 
foremost ; other balls were hollow quite through, and pieces of card, or 
pasteboard being placed under them, so as to prevent the air from the gun 
passing through them, they also struck the object with the end that waa 
foremost, as they lay in the barrel ; this was effected by the power of the 
spin received from the rifle. 

The idea of the rifle appears to have had its origin from the observance 
of the iliglit of the arrow, but although the rifle ball and arrow both take 
the spin in their flight, yet the causes that give it, are different in each ; the 
arrow receives it from the current of the opposing air passing under the 
(ioricave sides of the feathers, which should be all from the sa/Aa wing, 
otherwise there would be a counteraction. Those feathers are placed per- 
fectly straight on the arrows, and not diagonally, as has been supposed ; if 
the feathers bad neither a convex or concave side, it would be necessary to 
place them diagonally on the arrow, in order to cause it to spin ; the rifle 
ball, •on the other hand, receives its spin altogether from the diagonal or 
spiral grooves of the rifle.” 

W e beg to add, that we have seen with much gratification the successful 
effect of (hi])t. Norton’s practice with the rifle-shell, in blowing up boxes of 
powder of the same thickness of elm plank, of which our artillery lumber 
boxes are usually made. With respect to this invention, we presume that 
he, and all military men, will be satisfied, if it lie fairly judged by its results 
and its fitness for ammunition for our rifle corps ; and wo hope that those 
most qualified to pronounce on his invention in our Kifie Brigade, will cRin- 
sider his proposition, and give it a favourable trial. 

At all events, it appears to us that he has succeeded in obtaining a means 
to facilitate the loading of the rifle, and the ensuring of the spiral motion 
during the flight of the ball. 

THE HAND GKEKADE. • 

It requires a w'ell trained “ Grenadier** to light the fuze of his grenade by 
a slow match, and then to keep this “ live shell” in his hand for some 
seconds, till he is fully prepared to throw it. Our men are seldom trained 
to this exercise, and yet the use of hand grenades is universally allowed to 
be so great, that there is a general regret that this awkward way of lighting 
them should have almost exploded them from our ranks. ^ 

Capt. Norton makes the following proposition for reviving the use Of 
these weapons : — 

Application of Jones’ Cigar Matches to Hand Grenades. 

“ The fuze of the ^enade is lighted by one of Jones’ Promethean 
matches,* which being inserted in a hole through the fuze plug, a tap 
against a wall, a window-frame, or the butt-end of*k musket, lights the 
fuze at the moment the gi^nade is about to be thrown, and as the fuze can 
he made to burn any number of seconds, this manner of lighting it is per- 
fectly safe.” 

Indeed, we think that chemistry affords many easy ways of bringing our 
grenades into play again, by enabling us to “ light the fuze at the moment 
the grenade is about to be thrown." * 

* We believe that these matches arc small glass globules filled with sulphuric 

acid, and when broken by a tap or pressure the ignition takes place. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE TRAINING OF SEAMEN GUNNERS, 

AND THE GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF SHTPS’ CREWS IN 

THE FRENCH MARINE. 

(It will be obvious to such of our readers as may have paid attention to 
the subject, that the principles laid down by Sir Howard Douglas, in his 
excellent Treatise on Naval Gunnery, have been carried into practice by 
the French in the New System, of which we here give an outline. It is 
creditable to our neighbours that they adopt improvement without partiality 
or prejudice as to its source. A similar spirit, we have reason to believe, 
promises to animate the naval administration of the First Maritime Pow'er 
on the globe.) 

Bv Ordonriance of May 28th, 1829, (See Annales MaHtimes, Aout^ 1829,) 
some very extensive and important arrangements are made for theybrwafion 
and inslTuatlon of naval officers and seamen gunners. 

The arrangement extends to the organization of sliips’ crews generally. 

Five divisions are established, one at each of the principal ports, namely, 
Toulon, Brest, IJ Orient, Cherbourg, and Rovhefort, 

Each division consists of a certain number of companies, which are not 
yet fixed; but there are supposed to be at present about 190 companies 
either formed or forming. 

Each -eetnpany consists of — 

1 Lieutenant de Vaisseau. 

2 Knseignes de Vaisseau. 

2 Midshipmen. 

A proportion of petty officers. 

17 Seamen of the First Class. 

17 Ditto Second Class. 

25 Ditto Third Class. 

26 Seamen Apprentices, 

4 Boys. 

The total being 106 for the Peace establishment, hut increased to 155 for 
the War establishmertt. • 

Each company is divided into two sections. 

Each division is under the immediate direction (»f a Capitaine de Vaismau, 
with a Capitaine de Fregate to assist him; and for the present, a Chef de 
Bataillon, or Capitaine d'Artillerie de ia Marine, superintends and directs 
the instruction in gunnery. There is likewise a division staff, of paymaster, 
quarter-master, &c. 

These coiwpose the “ Partie Sedentairef for forming, training, and in- 
structing. 

The rest, “ Partie Mobile,^* are for service as parts of the crew's of ships, 
including all the gunners crews and captains of guns, and are embarked in 
entire companies accordingly when vessels are commissioned. 

The seamen forming these companies are raised by enrolment, or volun- 
tary enlistment, /or a period of eight years. 

Besides being practised in the duties, &c. of seamanship, these men are all 
trained to the great guns, first on shore, and after three rnontHs drill and 
practice there, they are exercised in vessels kept rigged and armed at each 
port for this purpose. ^ 

In each company a selection is made of sixteen seamen, or seamen appren- 
tices, who liave shown the most intelligence in gunnery. These sixteen 
seamen gunners Escouades de Cannonniers ) are destined to discharge, when 
farther instructed, the important functions of first and second captains of 
guns. For this purpose, they are specially instructed (at present by the 
artillery officer attached to the division) in the theory (rules) and practi(!e 
for all natures of ordnance ; tlie management and care c>f stores ; the mak- 
ing up of ernniunition and fire-works used at sea ; the calibring of shot ; the 
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manaiuvres deforce ; and generally in all the exercises and duties concern- 
ing sea service ordnance. Though for the present these courses of instruc- 
tion are given by artillery officers, yet it is considered very desirable that 
naval officers should herejifter be charged with these duties afloat. 

7"he first and second captains of guns have distinctive dresses, and receive 
higher rates of pay. . . . ^ 

Advancement takes place in the division by merit and distinction^ from 
the apprentices upwards. 

Thus the situations of master-gunners, gunners-mates, and quarter-gun- 
ners, will he filled only by seamen gunners, who have served at least one year 
as cjiptains of guns, after their selection as such in the depots of instruction ; 
and m this line, seamen serving in the gunners crews, (which include the 
captjiins of guns,) may rise to acquire the rank of Enseigne de Vaisseau, 

When a vessel is put in c(»mmission, the regulated complement of men is 
immediately transferred to her, always by entire companies as far as pos- 
sible, but never in smaller numbers than sections, for which purpose compa- 
nies are divided accordingly. 

According to this arrangement, wdiich is in actual operation, when a ship 
is put into commission, she receives from the divisions of instruction all her 
lieutenants and midshipmen, gunner, gunners-mates, first and second cap- 
tains, of guns, and about one-half of her crew, all of whom have been in- 
structed and trained in gunnery, in requisite degrees corresponding to their 
several duties and stations. 


^SELECTIONS FROM THE EVIDENCE OF SIR HERBERT 
TAYLOR BEFORE THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Do not you think that all that business** would he very much simplified 
by having it done in one office, and under one single responsibility ? — That 
would depend very much upon the individual, and the constitution of the 
office ; I should he afraid to give an opinion ipon it ; I should say it w^ould 
he extremely unsatisfa(’t<»ry to the army if the business of the army w'ero 
thrown into what is called a civil department; they would feel, and consider 
that their claims were not' put in the same light, and could not be so well 
understood by a mere civilian as by a man who is a military man. 

Do not you think the army w'ould he better satisfied to have what they 
call tlicir claiiris distinctly defined by law and regulation, than to have them 
depend upon personal interest.^ — I think the army have been so well satis- 
fied for many years that their claims have not suffered from the? manner in 
which they have been considered and brought forward, that I should say 
that the army would always look forw'ard to an officer high in rank and 
station as the individual standing between them and the Sovereign ; 1 think 
that they feel a confidence in the character and even in the influence of the 
individual, and that it is necessary there should be some individual of that 
sort hetw'cen them and the S<»vereign, and to stand between them and the 
influence 6f other bodies of the state and of individuals. 

Does not the satisfaction which the army have with that individual de- 
pend very much upoq.^ his being generally indulgent to the claims of the 
army ; that any person who should be a strict defender of the public purse, 
would be an unpopular person with the army } — I thijak the two things may 
be combined ; that if it is shown that the officer in the situation of Com- 
mander-in-Chief is bound by certain restrictions and regulations, and that 
lie does his duty strictly according to those restrictions and regulations, and 


Occurring in the War.office and office of Commander- in-Chief. 
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that he is anxious and does bring forward the fair claims of the officers as 
far as he can, being subservient to those restrictions, that the army 
not only would be perfectly satisfied, but that justice would be done to 
the public. • 

Do not you think the satisfaction of the army would he different, in pro- 
portion as the rules by which their pretensions were guided were strict and 
strictly adhered to ? — Decidedly so ; I have always said 1 should wish every 
regulation to be written on the walls of my room, and that I could refer the 
individuals to them. Speaking of patronage, as connected with this, I am 
perfectly confident there is no individual who has ever been in office who 
would not wish to hold that office totally divested of the annoyance of 
patronage. 

When an apj)Hcation is made by an officer to sell his half-pay, is it the 
office of the Commander-in-Chief, or the office of the Secretai*y-at-W\*»r, 
which decides whether the case comes within the rule ? — The Commander- 
in-Chief determines whether it comes within the rule as to the Army Regu- 
lations : the only (piestion for the Secretary-at-W ar is, whether that officer is 
entitled, from length of service, or from holding a situation which may dis- 
cjualify him from the receipt of his half-pay, and perhaps from having claims 
upon him. The public may have claims upon that individual, for which his 
half-pay may be stoiT|ied, or may be liable to be stopped. The Secretary-at- 
War is the only person to judge of that ; therefore the Secretary-at-War is 
the check, even after the promotion or exchange to half-pay or the sale 
shall have been submitted to II is Majesty, and the Sticrctary-at-War some- 
times states that he has stopped the proniotion or the sjile for such and such 
reasons. 

Is it one of the objections that the man has not served four years on full 
pay ? — I think it is. I think it was stated that the individual should lerve 
one-half of the period on full pay ; but there may be cases in which loss of 
health or wounds may make a difference. $ 

W ould a com})liance with that part of the rule come under tlie decision of 
the Commander-in-Clnef or the Secretary-at-War ? — Under the decision of 
the Coramander-in-Chief, with a check on the part of the Secretary-at-War, 
if he should he aware of it ; b*it probably he may not. 

Do you think it possible that any such rules should bo laid down w'ith 
regard to the regulation of the army in respect of promotions, especially as 
to be invariably adhered to in all cases ? — No, 1 do not think it is possible 
in any line to adhere strictly. There may be exceptiems, from claims of the 
individual, there may be exceptions also from other circumstances ; the ap- 
peal may be such as to render it impossible to adhere to the rule. 

Do not you conceive there is some advantage as regards the impression in 
the army, in having always a Cominander-in-Chief, that whatever point con- 
cerns the army may be insured a fair discussion between him and the Secre- 
tary-at-War ? — I have already stated, that I think the combination of the 
two offices would he detrimental both to the public and to the army. I do 
not say that it is im]:>racticahle, both in gross and in detail, but I conceive it 
would be highly prejudicial to the army. I think it would be grating to 
their feelings, and 1 am perfectly confident a combination of the two would 
be pi*ejudicial to the service. 

Do you think a combination of the tw^o offices would effect any saving in 
point of expense ? — You get rid of the Commander-ifi-Chief, but you do not 
get rid of anj'' detailed arrangement of the army ; I conceive, it the office 
of Commander-in-Chief were thrown into that of the Secretary-at-War, that 
branch of it would require as many persons to bd^'employed in it as there 
are now, and very probably more. I do not believe that they w'ouki work 
harder than they do now. 

Do you recollect at all the army at the time when there was no Corri-^ 
mmider-in-Chief — No, I do not: 1 entered the army in March 1794, and 
joined the^my abroad in 1793, and was. a volunteer in the field duiing the 
year 17.03. 
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f« it not peculiar to our military service to have a Commander-in-Chief ? 
is there such a thing in any other service in Europe ?— In the Austrian ser- 
vice there is no Commander-in-Chief in time of peace, hut there is a council, 
called the Aulic Council, forming a sort of board. 1 do not know whether 
there is in the French service. The Duke of Angouleme has been recently 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the French army. In Russia and Prussia, 
in Sweden, in Wurtemberg, and, I believe, in Bavaria, the Sovereign is 
Commander-in-Chief of the army. 

Do not you suppose that if there was a naval Commander-in-Chief, after 
it had existed some time, there would be the same predilection of naval 
officcrH for a Commander-in-Chief, which, in point of fact, you state to exist 
in the army ? — This is matter of opinion ; but I believe that the officers of 
the navy liuve always looked to the First Lord of the Admiralty as their 
(Jommauder-in-Cliief, and that he is at tlie head of the board; therefore 
they do not consider themselves subservient to the board only, but to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who stands in the situation of Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Would not a soldier in the same* way look to the Secretary-at-War? — I do 
not think he would. The (yOmniander-iii-Chief has existed from 1793, and 
the individual during the greatest part of the time, was the Duke of York, 
afterwards the Duke of Wellington. 

Is not the case very different in your opinion, when we were making a 
great figure in different parts of the world, and the case of a country in the 
time of })eace keeping up very little, if any more force than is necessary to 
supply reliefs to our colonies and garrisons abroad Numerically it is <lif- 
ferent ; hut not in point of feeling, because the claims are the same. The 
feeling which has arisen fi-om that appointment is the same ; the individuals 
who lyive acquired those claims are the same; they are individuals who have 
served during the last thirty years, and they look* up to the higher powers, 
and to the man who has supported their interests hitherto, and it arises in 
fact from the effect of so many years ; it is very difficult to get rid of that 
effect, and all the individuals are .still serving toi^ether ; the sons of those 
individuals are serving also, and when the impression is once made, it is dif- 
ficult to get rid of it. « 

Is not the nature of the service of the English airniy in time of peace, 
very different in many respects from that of the armies of France and Aus- 
tria ; inasmuch as the English army is employed on foreign stations, in a 
very large prmiortion, while the duty both of the armies of France and 
Austria is chiefly confined to home service? — I believe there is no service 
in the world that can be compared with our own, on every account : we have 
no relaxation ; the British officer and soldier has no relaxation in time of 
peace ; in many respects, from the augmentation of our colonies, and the 
number of persons employed abroad, and the reductions in the army, the 
wear and tear of our service is greater in peace than in time of w'ar, in 
portion to the number both of officers and men ; and as to their constitu- 
tions, it is destructive. 

Does that peculiar character in the service of the English army increase 
the duties of the officers of the Horse Guards ?— Certainly ; in foreign ser- 
vices the army is very much concentrated in time of peace ; they are in their 
quiet cantonments ; they have very little exertion, very little movement, 
very few details, the whple is perfectly simplified : while in our service we 
are dispersed in God knows how many stations, all different, all requiring 
different regulations, different modes oi doing duty, from the difference in 
tlie climate, and all requiring a great detail of correspondence ; the greater 
the detacliment, the greater must be the correspondence with the office ; if 
tlie whole could be concentrated, the correspondence might be carried on 
through a few individuals. 

Then of coui*se, if it were in our power to withhold our troops from colo- 
nial service, it would cause adiflerciice in the official business at home? — ^ 
1 ertainly, if our colonics w ere not occ-iipied by garrisons and troops. 
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Will you state tlie mode ia which the busiaess proceeds/ when Govern- 
ment have determined to send any body of troops abroad ; in what manner 
is that determination carried into execution? — An order is received from 
the Secretary for the War Department, the colonial secretary in f^eneral, 
that is communicated to the Commander-in-Chief, or his military secretary, 
he makes his arrangement and gives his orders, they are communicated in 
detail by the secretary to the different departments, either in writing or 
verbally; very often by the Com inander-in- Chief himself to the Adjutant- 
General and the Qiiarter-master-General, but generally by the secretary to 
the different departments, in writing. 

Has the Secretary-at-War any thing to do with that arrangement? — 1'he 
communication is made to him, that he may provide for the financial part of 
it ; he must be made aware of it, for any thing which occasions expense 
must come into his department. 

Might not a great labour in correspondence be saved, by bringing the 
Quarter-master-General’s and Adjutant-Generars departments under the 
same roof and board with the Commandcr-in-Chief ? — lliey arc under the 
same roof, and are in constant communication ; the details of the office are 
different. 

What do 5^ou mean by communication ? — Both verbal and written. 

Does no arrangement appear to you possible during peace, to lessen, by 
the union of those separate establishments, much of that correspondence 
that takes place? — I'he duties are totally distinct; for instance, the Adju- 
tant-General’s duties relate to discijdine almost entirely ; I do not think the 
military secretary could take upon himself, and combine with his other 
duties, the discipline of the army, and do it w ith advantage to the public, 
any more than the Adjutant-General could take the military Secretary’s 
duties and combine them with the discipline of the army ; I thinks both 
would suffer, and get into, a state of contusion; they are kept entirely dis- 
tinct in the manner in which the business is done, and the detail of it. 

Does it appear that any confusion existed when those offices w ore, before 
1793, in a great measure, united? — 1 can only refer to the period of 1793, 
brought forw'urd as an object of comparison, as one that was disgraceful to 
the country and to the arniy^ disgraceful to the country from the state in * 
which the military establishments were, and discreditable and grating to the 
army from its effects on our early efforts during the war. I joined the army 
abi*bad in 1793, and 1 saw what was the state of the army; and I saw what 
had been the result of a total neglect of every military establishment in the? 
country ; nothing could be more disgraceful, we were the object of ridicule 
to every other service, 

Might not that have arisen from incompetency on the part of those who 
were placed in that situation ? — There was in tliat situation for the time. 
Lord Amherst, who was an officer of considerable experience and character, 
a man very much looked up to. I think the evil arosje very much from the 
want of system, and from things having been suffered to go into decay in 
every respect ; so much so in fact, that it took many years to bring the 
thing back to its proper state, and that it took many years to improve it, 
and even now it requires constant vigilance. 

Are you of opinion thaf the defective state of the army which you de- 
scribe, in 1793, arose from a want of a sufficiently expensive establishment, 
or from had organization ? — I should say from a w^t of sufficiently exten- 
sive establishment ; I no not mean to say expensive.^ 

Do not. you think that the same money which the army then cost the 
public, applied under a proper organization anct distribution, would have 
made that army sufficiently effective and creditable to the Government ?— 

I do not think it would: as I said before, I joined the army of the Duke of 
Vork in March 1793, when it was first on the Continent, and remained with 
it after the infantry came home until 1795, and during that period I saw not 
only the state in which the first part of the army joined us, but also subse- 
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quent additianH^ which (with the exception of the Foot Guards^ and a few 
other corps) was most disgraceful, nothing could be worse in point of com- 
positicm, in point of matSriel, See. I can hardly speak of it with patience, 
when I refer to the manner in which we were committed towards other 
services, even the most trifling, and even those of petty German princes, 
who hud only one regiment to send; we were ashamed of our service. 

Do not you think that though the comparison you state between the 
British troops at that time and the troops of Germany, may have been very 
iisadvantageous in point of discipline and order, that if the comparison hud 
>een made w ith them in point of expense, that expense w^ould have appeared 
very considerably heavier on the part of those singly, as compared with any 
service on the Continent ? — Decidedly so; but then our establishments w ere 
very lt)w in the year 179^, and at the beginning of the war in 1793, so low 
that w^e could IiardJy collect any body of troops. If w'e had had a larger 
numlier of troops earlier in that war, we might have made such elForts as 
w ould very likely have brought the war to a conclusion at a much shorter 
period, and probably have saved to this country much of the expense which 
arose from the ju’ocrastination of tiic war. 

You mean that the force t>f the country was small, but not that it w as ill 
paid, as compared with that of other countries? — Certainly not ill paid. 1 
think there was a gi*eat w aste from want of system ; I think tlie same money 
applied now produces a greater efficiency, a greater number of men in a 
better state of discipline, and more available. 

Does not the division of the armv into so many departments occasion in- 
creased trouble in the reports they liuve to make, and the manner in which 
the discipline and details are carried on? — 1 should say not, because the 
business of the departments are totally distinct ; its features are in every 
respect distinct ; the nature of the business is distinct. 

Iloes not it frequently happen that in the Quarter-master^s department 
there is but little ^o do, whilst in the Adjutant-General’s there is a good 
deal to do ; and by being separated they are unable to apply the strength 
of the office, which they might do on any press or emergency if the oflices 
, were consolidated ? — 1 he business of course varies as to the ])eriods of the 
influx of letters from different stations and fr<pn foreign stations. There is 
occasionally a considerable pressure ; at other times there is more ease, and 
those periods of ease do not always fall on nil the departments at the same 
time ; certainly one department might assist another, and does in fact/ 1 
have often sent to the other departments to beg they would assist me in 
getting certain papers copied and certain things done, and they have had 
the same assistance from us. 

Might not that ]>e much more efficiently or more economically effected if 
any consolidation of those offices took place?— 1 really think a consolidation 
coiild not take place with advantage to the public; you would deprive the 
office of the aid of a siiperintoiulent, and a man who is responsible to one 
head, the Commaiider-in-Chief, for the discharge of the business of that 
particular department ; 1 do not think the service w ould be benefited by it. 

You have stated that for some time ]>ast the whole of your’owri time and 
that of your establishment has been taken up, even in extra hours; did not 
that arise from the correspondence respecting promotions and sales of com- 
missions which have taken place during the last three years ? — A good deal 
of it arose from that ; ^ut tliat correspondence was the common my corre- 
spondence of the office, and was done during office hours, and therefore it 
aid not require an application of extra time to it; it might increase the 
general business of tlie ciffice, and leave less time for extra business, but at 
the same time, independently of that, there has been a considerable increase 
of business since 1817. 


To bo contimifd. 
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CAPT. PHILLIPS’S IMPROVED CAPSTANS. 

So far back as the year 1818, Capt. Phillips first conceived the idea 
of a capstan with increased power ; but finding that the invention, 
though strictly original as regarded himself, was not confined to his ov/n 
conception, he proceeded with equal ingenuity and success to improve* 
upon his first idea, till the result appeared in the Double Patent Cap- 
stan, Of this valuable and scientific improvement Capt. Phillips is 
satisfactorily proved to be the undoubted and exclusive inventor. Its 
general superiority and capacity of being applied to various cases of 
emergency, have been practically proved and honourably attested by 
some of the most able officers in the Royal Navy ; and we may take 
the opportunity of adding that Capt. Phillips's Capstan appears emi- 
nently calculated to supply the deficiency of hands, so common in the 
crews of the East India Company’s shi})ping. 

We give below a diagram and description of the mechanical part of 
the invention ; and, upon the ground of its ascertained value and 
utility, consider the improved capstan an acquisition equally imj)ortant 
to the naval service, and creditable to its gallant inventor. 



THK COMPOUND CAPSTAN. 

Let u a be the radius of the lower capstan where the messenger 
cs»ils. 

Let oy‘be the radius of the upper capstan at the same place. 

Let o h be the radius of the centre pinion. 

Let a 6=0 b be the radius of the travelling pinion. 

Let o c be the radius of the outer ring. 

Let 0 d=o c be the radius of the circle of rotation of the traveller. 
Let d be the point of connection between the traveller and lower 
capstan. i 

Then the power of the compound capstan compared with the single 
, oa b c o c 

one ^ ^ Power, when that of the upjier capstp is 1. 
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Thtjfs in the capstan with oh = of oc, and supposing oa and of 
each 2| times ohy we have 
2'5 2 2 

X ^ r ^ ^ ~ comparative power. 

The calculation for practical purposes may be simplified as under;— 

Divide the radius of the outer ring by the ramus of the centre 
ipinion^ and add 1 to the quotient for the power, when the radii of the 
single and compound capstans are the same ;* but if there is any dif. 
ference in this respect, the quotient increased (as directed) by i inul*^ 
tiplied by the radius of the upper capstan and divided by the radius of 
the lower one gives the powers. 

3 

Thus, in the foregoing example "y + l = 4 = the power, and for 

the difference of diameters of the capstans the second part of the rule 
provides. These rules are general, and of course apply whatever com- 
bination is adopted. 

For any further details of the improved mechanism of these cap- 
stans, we must refer our leaders to nn explanatory pamphlet published 
by Captain Phillips. 
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We would particularly recommend this puhlujution to two classes of our 
military readers, namely, officers whose constitutions have suffered by a resi- 
denc/e in hot climates, and who have obtained leave to return to Europe for 
^he benefit of their health ; secondly, officers wljo are employed in climates 
unfavourable to health. 

Our Author thus describes his work : — 

• 

The following' work is divided into two parts. In the First I have endea- 
voured to determine tlu? general physical characters of the milder climates of Eng- 
land and of the South of Europe, to ])oint out the manner in which the climate of 
different places resorted to by invalids is modified l)y local circumstanws, and to 
com])are these places relatively to their infiuence on disease.” 

“ In tho Second Part I have given some account of the principal diseases 
whitdi ai’e benefited by a mild climate. This I found to be unavoidable, it being 
impossible otherwise to give precise directions for the application of particular cli- 
mates for the cure of particular diseases, and much more so to their varieties and 
c,ornplicdtions.” 


’* This observation lias lieen made, in order that a comparison might be made 
with any other capstan, having the same number of men, and with the same radius 
of handspikes or bars, as it is presumed the messenger is coiled in the lower cap- 
stan, whether used as a single or compound one. 

*|- The Influence of Climate in the Prevention and Cure of Chronic Diseases, 
more particularly of the Chest and Digestive Organs ; comprising an account of the 
Principal Places resorted to b;| Invalids in England, the Soutli of Europe, &c . ) a 
comparative estimate of their respective merits in particular diseases, and General 
Directions for Invalids while Travelling and residing Abroad. By James Clark, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, and Physician in Ordinary 
to His Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, &c. &c. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. 1630. 
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Df. Clark has very properly avoided professional technicalities in his 
work, for he says — 

“ As I anticipated that the following work would he perused hy many peramt 
not of the profession, but who were yet deeply inteareated on the sn^ect of ehmate 
in relation to its effects on disease, 1 have endeavoured to ^press myself in as plain 
language as possible, and I trust I have succeeded in making myself intelligible to 
the generality of re^ers^ wilhont at aQ diminishing the utility of my l>ook to the 
memlKBrs of my own profession. It has been my wish to lay before the public, such^ 
a work as might serve at once as a manual to the physician, in selecting a proper 
dimate for his patient, and a guide to the latter, while no longer under the direc- 
tion of his ine<lical adviser. It is only those who have resided abroad, and have 
mixed much with that numerous class of our countrymen who travel for health, 
that can know how very much such a publication is wanted ; and I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to a<ld at the same time, that it is only those who have attempted to 
compose such a work, that can l»e aware of the difficulties of the task.” 

How miiny of our military friends who, upon revisiting this country from 
the East or West Indies in consequence of ruined constitutions, have gone 
to the Continent or elsewhere in search of health, but without reaping any 
advantage^ frequently on account of their being unacquainted with the cli- 
mate most suitable for their complaint, and the best means of averting the 
fatal consequences of the disease under which they w'ere suffering ! ! Trust- 
ing‘’t() change of place alone for a recovery, they too often neglect every other 
means of improving the health. 

The mere act of travelling over a considerable extent of country, is itself a 
remedy of great value, and wdien judiciously conducted, will materially assist tlie 
beneheial effects of cJimate. ^ ♦ # 

•But neither travelling, nor change of climate, nor the confined influence fT both, 
will produce much permanent benefit, unless directed with due regard to the na- 
ture of the cases, and aided by proper regimen. And here d beg to caution the 
invalid who goes abroad for the recovery of his health, not to expect too much from 
the mere cliange of climate. The air or climate is oiteii regarded by patients as 
possessing some specific power, by virtue of which it directly cures the disease. 
This is a very erroneous view yf the matter, and not imfrequently proves the bane 
of the invalid, by leading him, in tlie fullness of his confidence in climate, to neg- 
lect other circumstances, an attention to which may be as essential to his recovery, 
as^even that on which all his hopes are placed.” 

We shall conclude our notice of this excellent work with another extract, 
which compreheuds in a few words a code of instructions for preserving the 
health in the West Indies. 

Seeing the excitement produced in the system on approaching the West Indies, 
it is clear that the proper means to prevent any injurious effects from the increase 
of temperature, is to live somewhat more abstemiously than usual, and upon less 
exciting food. The quantity of wine generally drunk should be diminished, or it 
may be advisable to abstain from wine altogether, according to the previous habits 
and state of each individual. Long exposure to the tlirect rays of the sun, espe- 
cially in a state of rest, should also be avoided. Attention to these circumstances, 
with the use of a little cooling laxative medicine, will be all that is necessary ort 
arriving in the West Indies. For some time afterwards, a continuance of the 
same simple, unexciting regimen, should be persevered in, in order that thq system 
may become habituated to the exciting influence of a Ifigh .temperature and until 
the cutaneous secretion, which appears to be one of the principal means employed 
by Nature to enable the living body to bear the heatj of a tropical climate without 
injury, is fully established. Exercise in the middle of the day should be carefully 
avoided, and exposure to currents of air while in a state of perspiration. From these 
two causes, and an over-exciting diet, are produced a great proportion of the dis- 
eases^ which^ prove so fatal to Europeans in the West Indies. With respect to 
clothing, it is now universally admitted, I believe, by those who have resided in a 
tropical climate, that flannel is the safest and best covering near the skin,” 
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FRANCE. 

Des Changemens survenus dans TArt de la Guerre, depuis 1700 ju^u^eH 
^ 18L5 ; Consequences de ces changemens relativement au syst^me de flaeea 
Fortes: Par le Marquis de Chambray.'' (‘‘ On the changes which have 
taken place in tlie Art of War, from 1700 to 1815 ; and the consequences 
of these changes in relation to the system of Fortified Places; By the 
Marquis of Chambray.”) Pamphlet in 8vo. pp. 82, Paris, 1830. 

This little work is stnted to have been called forth by an opinion given in 
the 39th Nhimber of the Spectataur Militnire, by Gen. Valaz^, who, in an 
article entitled “ Des' Places Fortes et da Systhne de Guerre actuel” main* 
tains that, Since 1792, w'ar has not been carried on in a different man- 
ner than it was in 1700 and 1740 ; that consequently the system of modem 
warfare does not differ from tliat which was followed at the beginning of the 
last century ; and that, therefore, no modification of the system of fortified 
places should be adopted in France."' 

We regret that the talented author of Philosophie de la Guerre should 
have thought it necessary to devote even so short a portion of his time as 
these few i)ages may have required, to overthrow a proposition which has 
been erected without a base, and is unsupportable by facts, reasoning, or 
analogy. Ably as is the case made out, and incontrovertible as the noble 
author s arguments doubtless are, to enter into a detailed proof of a fact, the 
truth of which the m()st desultory reader of history, and the most superficial 
observft* of passing events could not be excused for denying, appears to us 
to be Preeher aux Couvertis ; and beneficial as the military summary w hich 
this ])amphlet contifins may prove to the future lucubrations of Gen. Valaz^, 
we would gladly have renewed our acquaintance with the noble Marquis 
upon a terrain more w'orthy of our mutual consideration. 

• W ell known, however, as the progressive changes which have taken place 
in the art of w ar may bo, and indisputable as is the fact that those changes 
have led much to diminish the imj)ortance of fortified places, the clear, con- 
densed, and convincing manner in w'hich the Marquis of Chambray hfts 
placed bi'fore us, and traced the connection of these changes, leaves nothing 
to be desired as regards illustration of the subject. The complicated manual 
exercise, the crowded ranks, and the slow movement of the infantry in tlie 
beginning of the eighteenth centui-y, as well as the heavy and unmanageable 
condition of the cavalry, and the total want of horse artillery ; the difficulty 
of moving an army, the consequently greater proportion of sieges than of 
battles, the important improvements of the iron ramrod, and the equal step ; 
the suppression of the third rank in the cavalry, the substitution of tne 
bivouack for the tent, and the requisition system for the slow mode of supply 
which had before obtained, &c. &c. are successively brought forward, and 
their consequences shown. 

. "I'hese changes, and the increased numbers of modern armies, form the 
subject-matter of the first chapter ; the second treats of the part w'hich 
fortified places have acted from 1700 to 1815;" and here we are led into a 
more original and interesting inquiry. 

M. de Chambray generally maintains that battles and not sieges decide 
the fate of kingdoms; M. V^lazc, on the other hand, is an advocate for for- 
tresses, and even goes so far as to pronounce, that it appears to him impos- 
sible to regard as friends of their country, those Frenchmen who propose to 
reduce the number of their fortresses." This observation our author cour- 
teously attributes to a lapsus calam% for," he adds, in the true spirit of 
liberality, “ the same feeling which makes him (Gen. V.) desire that the 
present system of fortified phices should be continued, and that’ all the 
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exlij^ing fortresses should be kept up, leads other military men to desire the 
very contrary.'" 

“ If,” says M. de Chambray, “ we examine into the influence which forti- 
fied places, considered generally, had at the memorable epochs of the Suc- 
cession W ar, we shall see that a few days previous to the battle of Hochstddt 
(Blenheim), the Elector of Bavaria, alarmed at the arrival in his territory 
of the armies of Eugene and Marlborough, dispersed immediately among 
his fortresses more than 60,000 men, almost all Bavarians ; only five batta-, 
lions and thirty-three squadrons of this nation remaining with the French 
army. The fate of Bavaria was not the less decided in the plains of Hoch- 
stadt. The fortresses fell suc<^esslvely into the hands of the conqueror, and 
the Elector was stripped of his territory for six years.” 

“ If, on the other hand, the Bavarian had joined the French army, instead 
of dispersing among its fortresses, these two armies would have acquired, by 
the junction, such a superiority over that of the enemy, that Eugene and 
Marlborough would have been obliged to remain on the defensive ; and if 
they had ventured on an engagement, all the chances of success in war that 
can be desired, would have been in favour of the French army." 

At the time of the battles of Ramillies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet, the 
French army was upon the defensive, and had garrisons in many places ; 
but if one part only of these garrisons had been united to the armies which 
were engaged in these battles, all probabilities lead to the belief that the 
French would have been victorious, .and the fortune of war changed." 

In Italy, if the French, instead of keeping thirty-three fortified places, 
in which they had garrisons, had only retained those that were of indisput- 
able service to them as depots, important points, — to maintain or intercept 
essential communications, or to insure to themselves passages across the 
principal rivers, and that they had razed all the rest ; the army of Vftfidoihe 
would have been so superior in force to that of Eugene, thatJjiie latter 
could not have undertaken that bold march, which he executed with so much 
talent and good luck, without exposing himself, if it may be so said, to a 
certain loss.” 

“ Nevertheless, wo must be'cautious in attributing to fortified places tlie^?. 
disasters occasioned by the Blunders which generals have committed on their 
account. I do not hesitate, however, to assert, that it is injurious to a large 
st«ite, to have a very great number on its frontiers, particularly when these 
places are too near each other; and those of the north of France then pre- 
sented this inconvenience. Besides, they had been constructed at diflerent 
periods, by different powers, and it is tarnishing the memory of Vauban to 
give to their incoherent combination the name of System of Vauban."^ — p. 37. 

Gen. Valazc’s statement, that Mantua checked the progress of Napoleon 
in 1796, *and that the French armies which marched to meet the Austrians 
in 1805, met with no garrison of the enemy, draws forth a spirited refutation 
from the Marquis. “ Thus,” he says, according to Gen. Valaz<^, it was 
Mantua that stopped the successful course of Gen, Buonaparte J and I fear 
not to maintain, that it would have been lucky for Austria, if that place had 
n<»t then existed, especially as it was the occasion of gross errors on the part 
of her Generals.” 

Mantua was important, because it was the Austrian depot for carrying on 
the war in the south or north of Italy ; it gave a passage across the Mincio, 
but at some days" march from the direction which an army marching against 
Austria by the north of Italy would naturally follow. It was in had condi- 
tion ; much less strong than w'as believed, and not susceptible of long resist- 
ing a regular attack undertaken with sufficient means. This place was ac- 
cessible but by few points, which allowed of its being blockaded with a force 
much inferior to that of the garrison, by establishing a few redoubts upon 
these points ; its position in the midst of water and marshes, renderea it 
very unhealthy. Beaulieu ought to have formed the garrison of his very 
worst troops,— he crowded up liis best there. I’he essential point is not the 
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quality of the troops which compose, the garrison of a placej but choice 
of a good commander ; a bad commandant will defend himself badly with 
good troops ; a good commandant will defend himself well with bad ones ; 
he will make them good. Mantua was beyond the cmnmunications of the 
French army ; it was always blockaded by less men than it contained ; it 
therefore in no wise contributed to check Buonaparte. He halted because 
he had not sufficient force to push beyond the Adige, and because he would 
«have compromised his army, as the sequel proved, if he had un^rtaken 
such an operation, when he might expect to see an Austrian army debouch 
into Italy by the Tyrol.^* p. 46. 

“ Napoleon did not encounter an enemy garrison in 1805 I What was, 
then, that entire army which he took prisoners in the fortresses of Ulm and 
JVxeiiriingen ? Mack, who commanded the Austrian army, wished, as Ge* 
neral Valaz6 recommends, to take up a position in the midst of his for- 
tresses ; and he experienced the fate which is in the present day reserved 
for a General who, having been beaten, or commandinjj a too feeble army, 
would hold out in the midst of his ^fortresses instead ot fighting in retreat. 
Mack ought to have retired until he was joined by the^ Russian army/’ p. 48- 

Let us proceed now to the campaign of Prussia in#1806 and 1807. 
How can the seizure of Prussia be attributed to the premature surrender of 
a few fortified places? This kingdom was seized, because the battles of 
Jena and Auerstadt, fought on the same day, wjere decisive, and that in the 
present time, the fate of empires is dependent oh. the issue of a battle. After 
these two battles, Napoleon pursued the Prussian arftiy d outrance,) and 
thus completed its destruction. 

“ Thfiffortified places of the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula did not stop 
him for a moment, becrtuse an army alone can stop an army, and Prussia 
had onft no longer. ^ 

“ The successes of Napoleon were here more brilliant than those which 
he had just obtained over Austria, because the reverses of Jena and Auer- 
stadt were greater to Prussia, than that of Ulm had been to Austria. ’ p. 50. 

It was very fortunate for Russia that she had no fortified places upon the 
4’rontier by which Napoleon attacked her in 1812 ; this conqueror h^ing, at 
the commencement of hostilities, nearly doubib the force of Russia at his 
disposition, could penetrate that territory simultaneously at four different 
points, and present everywhere such a superiority of force, that no other 
means of safety remained to the Russians at first, than to retire by forced 
inarches from every point. If this frontier had been defended by fortified 
places, as, for instance, that of the North of France, the Russian army 
would have been dispersed in these places, Russia would no longer have had 
an army to keep the field, while Napoleon would have had sufficient troops 
at his disposal, both to blockade the fortresses, and to invade Russia with a 
numerous army. 

A part of these fortresses, deprived of every thing, — for it would have 
impossible to supply them all, would have soon fallen into the hands of 
Napoleon, and the others successively ; Russia would have been conquered : 
she owed her safety to her armies — to the immensity of her territory to 
the little resources which it afforded.” p. 56. , i , 

This reasoning with regard to the invasion of Russia is, no doubt, just ; but 
that event was of too unparalleled a nature to be made a standard by which 
a system of fortified placei^i should be regulated ; and M . de Chambray after- 
wards admits, that an addition to the permanent defences of her frontier 
would have been generally beneficial to the Northern empire. 

The Marquis then proceeds to consider the military operations of 1813- 
1815 as connected with the effect produced upon them by fortified places; 
and in the third and last chapter of his work, offers some valuable observa- 
tions qpon the system of fortresses that should be at present adopted by 
France. This subject merits a distinct analysis, and we shall resume our 
notice of the pampklet in our next number. 

U. S .lorRN. No. ?(). AronsT, 1830. 
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f. Abhancllunf^ iiber die Peuer-uiid Seiten-Gewehre, See. &c. Verfasist 
von ('avaliere de Beroaldo Bianchini K. K. Artillerie-Oberst und Ober- 
Jiircctor der K. K. Feuergewebr-Fabrik in Wien. 2 Bilnde init Plancn. 
4to. Wien. 1829. 

2. Einrichtung und Sebraucb des Klcinen Gewehres irn ganzen Uinfange. 
Dargeistellt von G. W’. Gliinder Lieutenant iui Koniglich Hannoverseben 
Artillerie-HegiiTieutc. 1 Band. 8vo. Hannover. 1829. 

1. Treatise upon Fire and Side-Arms, Sec. See. By the Chevalier de Bero- 
aldo Bianchini, Colonel in the Imperial and Royal Artillery, and Chief* 
Director or the lm]>orial and Royal Manufactory of Fire-Arms at Vienna. 
2 Volumes Ito. with Plates. Vienna. 1829. 

2. Comprcliensive View of the Construction and Use of Fire-Arms By G. 
W. Gliinder, Lieutenant in the Royal Hanoverian Artillery. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
Hanover. 182.9. 

The truth of the proverb Miy« fiBya holkov wa-^, never loss likely to 

be questioned in England than in the present day. when our litensry and 
learned” alike direct their efforts to compress the medium of instruction, 
and hy concentrating all that is most valuable in philosophical, scientific, 
and historical knowledge, and presenting to us tlu'se several essences in the 
attractive forms of elegant and portable volumes, lead even the unintellec- 
tual lounger to join the “ march of niind/\ Far different is the practice of 
the German book-makers, at least of those who figure in the “ Imperial and 
Royar**tcnilory, and no l)ctter illustration can be given of their still ex- 
isting propensity to enlighten the vi(»rld hy means of overpowering masses 
of black letter, than in the work on Fire-arms, to which, maynitudinis 
cattaA^ we have granted the above j)rec(‘dcnce. • 

Colonel Biajichini’s treatise u])on Fire and Side-arms, ^c. &c, — for we 
have not given above one fourth of its comprehensiv(i*titlo — contains, ex- 
clusive of preface and dedication, four hnmlred and ninety-eight rpiarto 

S ages of closely printed letter-press, and thirty- eight plates! The subject is 
ouhll^s interesting, nay, in a military ]>oint of important, and th« 

work Bears undeniable testimony of both the ability and industry of its 
author; hut vve submit tliat such diffuse and ehi]>r)rate displays of scientific 
acquirements, connected as the developement in tiiis case is with mu<;h hypo- 
thesis, .'irc not cahuilated t<» c<unmunicate true practical instruction; and 
however correct the reasoning, however great the experieiuse, and however 
faultless the calculations of Colonel Bianchini may be considered among his 
Austrian comrades, the prolix mode which ho lias adopted of making the 
world acquainted with tliese advantages, clothes the results of his labours in 
a dress at which the majority, at least of English readers, will start and run 
away. Thus much for the size and form ; w'e shall now proceed to the con- 
tents of this formidable w'ork. 

The author sets out vvith premising that his object in the comjiosition of 
these volumes, was to j)hice the construction of Fire-arms upon scientific 
find unchangeable principles. To effect this he enters into lengthened ob- 
servations upon iron, steel, furnaces, coal, wood, smelting, hardening, and all 
the preparatory operations to which the material intended for gun-barrels 
must be submitted, and the recapitulation of which our readers shall be 
spared; he then treats of the construction of th^ barrel, and here we are 
introduced to one of the many discoveries to which his duties as (’hief In- 
spector ot the Imperial Manufactory of Arms at| Vienna have given birth. 

“When,” says Colonel Bianchini, “we consider that the power of the pow- 
der in a gun-barrel diminishes in proportion to the space in which it expands, 
■and that the space itself is diminished in proportion to its distance from the 
point of ignitiini, w^e shall easily perceive that, in order to preserve the power 
of the powder in e(jiiilibrium, the strength of the iron must be in inverse ra- 
tio to itsk distance from the touch-hole. In a word, the thickness of the iron 
of a gun-barrel is to be found in an asymptotical space ; id est, the curved line 
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is formed I>y the exterior surface of the barrel must be an hyperbola 
y=r:^« which curved line, formed between the britch and the muzzle, keeps 
continually increasing in its proximity to the asymptote, namely, the surface 
of the bore, without ever touching it.” — Vol. 1. p. 75. 

C'onfident of the correctness of his theory, Colonel Bianchini has con- 
st nicled a machine for turning gun-barrels according to its principles, and 
thi^ contrivance, a representation of which is appended to his book, he calls 

'J'he Asymptotical Gun-barrel turning Machine.” — {^Asymptotuche Gewehr- 
hi i{l'--Abdrefwi(m'lnnt»') / 

A long and scientific name is doubtless no unimportant part of any new 
inveiition, and wo are by no means to he considered as reflecting upon the 
baptismal proceedings of the Vienna fire-arm factory ; we cannot, however, 
withliold the information from sucli of our readers as may he unacquainted 
with the fact, that nearly fifteen years ago, a machine for turning, and 
giving tlie true form to gun-harrels, was invented liy our distinguished 
countryman Manton, and that the greater* part of the military gun-barrels 
are turned at Birmingham by meiyis of a macliine constructed upon similar 
principles. The Chief Inspector may certainly never have had the good 
fortune to become acquainted with Joe Blanton, or to pettetrate the smoke 
of the Birmingham musket-factories, and, as far as the Imperial territory ex- 
tends, his turning-machine may he a novelty ; but here such a constructum 
has outlived its fame ; for creditable as it is to the inventor, and expediting 
as it does the preparation of niSskets, and therefore valuable in time of war, 
the same dependence cannot he placed upon barrels which have been so 
formed as upon those finished by means of the old and sirnjde assistants of 
tlie latlie and guage. 

Whether tlie exterior surfac(‘ of a gnn-harrel shouhl be an hyperlxda, a 
parabWa, or other more elegiint curve, appears to us to be a jiojnt of no 
practical importaiu'e, and must remain undiscovered until the law of the 
diminution of the force of powder in tubes be ascertained. The deviations 
from uniformity in the results of experimeiits on this subject, will justify 
almost any theory respecting the thickness of a gun-barrel, and as the con- 
•choid of jNicomedes has been proposed for the profile of the shaft of a column 
to support Ji building, or the curve of least resistance for that of a ship’s 
hows, so the blne-cycd wanton” hyperbola, with ecpial propriety and eipud 
inutility, may he employed for the profile of a gun-barrel. ** 

The rational manner in which Mr. Glunder, in his unpretending but highly 
instructive volume, treats this part of the subject, forms a strong contrast 
to the scientific display of Colonel Bianchini. 

“It is a rule,’’ says the Hanoverian author, “ to make every fire-arm 
stronger at that part wdiere the charge is first ignited, than in those parts 
which lay beyond it ; for as the expansive force of the pow'der diminishes in 
its gradual advance, in consocpience of its decrease of heat and density, ac- 
cording to a particular law, the resisting surface may naturally be dimi- 
nished in strength. 

“ But, as an exact specification of this law cannot be given, no decided 
theory with respect to the thickness of the metal in the different places can 
he laid down. It w^ould be, indeed, in some measure useless, for the pecu- 
liar solidity of the iron and the inequality of its parts, would always render 
it necessary to employ metal of greater thickness than the calculation re- 
u aired. The exterior surface of the barrel, therefore, is made either in the 
form of a single frustrum of a cone, whose extremities are given, or of two 
united frustra, the one being somewhat thicker than the other. In most 
German armies the first method is followed, the latter form is used by the 
French,” — Gliinder, p. Ill, 

"I’lie profile formed by the union of conic frustra is, w'e believe, in accHird- 
ance with the results of Kuler’s researches upon this suliject, and is that of 
the heavy ordnance in the linglish service. 

(To be c<in tinned.) •' 

2 
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O RN EliAL C( )Hll ES PONDENC E. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THJi VNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir Robert Seppings in reply to some Remarks of the Flag Officer* 

Mr. Editor. — The notice which you have taken of a pamphlet entitled 
Remarks on the conduct of the Naval Administration of Great Britain 
since 1815/' its extensive circulation, and the interest which it has created 
among those conversant with naval affairs, render it necessary for me to say 
something in vindication of myself, with regard to that part of the publi- 
cation which comments upon the construction of Ilis Majesty’s ship^ of war; 
and although I could offer much in refutation of other topics therein, 1 shall 
now confine my observations to this alone. 

Let me premise, that there is a general feeling among naval officers 
that the pamphlet in question is a posthumous work of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Charles Penrose, and as he justly acquired the character of having been a 
most able and gallant officer, as well as a man of sound sense and discre- 
tion, these no doubt have increased its interest, and given w'eight to the 
assertions with the public. When I perused the work, ahd was told that he 
was the author, doubts arose in my mind as to its having proceeded from the 
pen of the Admiral, because I considered that some of the assertions mili- 
tated against his opinions, and felt convinced that he was the last man who 
would give publicity to sentiments calcula^d to wound my feelings, and 
those, founded merely on conjecture or the hearsay of the day. 

The introduction of the work states, that it was published from the ma- 
nuscript of the author, for hh family thought that they should best conform 
to what appeared to he his intentions by making no alteration." I w'>s led 
in con.sequence to address a letter to Capt. Coode, of the Royal Navy, the 
son-in-law of the late Sir Charles Penrose, and ho uneqiy vocally disclaims, 
on his own part and on that of Lady Penrose and her family, any knowledge 
of the pamphlet, which they had not even heard of until the Captain had 
received my letter ; and they farther remark, that if the Admiral had writ- 
ten it, they must have been qpquainted with the circumstance and they gave 
me liberty to give publicity to these sentiments. 

The fact being so satisfactorily established that it is not from the pen of 
Si^* Charles, I shall comment upon the observations of the Author with the 
less reserve, for, upon farther inquiry, I learn that there is every reason to 
believe he is now living, and may therefore combat any opinions, or attempt 
to refute any statements which I may advance. 

The first observation which I shall notice, is the trial of the Experimental 
Squadron^ which the author, however, incorrectly states took place in the 
years 1826 and 1827, composed of His Majesty’s ships Champion, Orestes, 
and Pylades, in which he says, “ The Champion and Orestes were both su- 
perior ships to Sir Robert Sepping’s Pylades, and possessed many good qua- 
lities of stability and stowage which the latter wanted." Let us revert on 
this subject to the official report of (^apt. Sturt, who commanded the opera- 
tions of the squadron at the final cruise of their trial, in refutation of this, 
who says, “’Irie Pylades has gained much celebrity, and is most certainly 
entitled to be placed first on the list this cruise, when sailing on a wind. 
She carries her canvass in an astonishing way, ar\d in spite of wind or sea, 
creeps aw^ay to windward like a clipper. We have in several instances wit- 
nessed this vessel a mile or two on the lee-quarter of the Orestes, and in two 
hours or a little more seen her as far to windwai^il. She certainly has very 
peat Weatherly qualities, and is particularly stiff under her canvass " But 
if farther evidence be necessary of her good qualities, Capt. Jackson, who 
subsequently commanded the Pylades, says, She stows three months’ pro- 
visions very well, stands up under sail, steers, wears, and stays, remarkably 
well. She is very weatherly, never having seen any thing to equal her in 
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this property, and she iias beaten every vessel she has fallen in with and 
these are the observatio^is of tlie Captain after an experience of several 
years. 

The Author states, that “ The first great mistake committed, appeared to 
be in limiting the constructors unnecessarilj^ as to dimensions, and more 
especially as to the breadth of their ships, by insisting that they were not to 
exceed a certain prescribed tonnage/' This, however, as far as breadth is 
concerned, was not the fact. But every one who is conversant with naval 
architecture knows, that where limits are prescribed, the genius and talents 
of the best architect) in comparison with other ships constructed also within 
those limits) will be better shown than when he is left with regard to di- 
mensions to the exercise of his own discretion ; and it is a fact which cannot 
be controverted, that in point of expense, whether considered in reference 
to the building and first equipment, or in reference to the subsequent wear 
and tear of the hulls of ships and their stores, the smaller they are to 
c*<arry the number of guns prescribed and to secure the necessary sea-going 
qualities, the more advimtageousAhey will be to a country. The construc- 
tors were not limited either to fonn, length, or breadth, the only limitation 
was, that they shdbhl not exceed a prescribed tonnage. In this it will be 
seen, that they w^ere not cramped with regard to dimensions, for the twenty- 
eight-gun ships w'cre allowed to be one hundred tons larger than ships of 
that class then in the Navy, which had answered very well *, and smno of 
the corvettes (the Columbine for instan(5e) are one hundred and ten tons 
larger than the csighteen-gun brigs, a class of vessels which the writer 
praises, although each class is armed with the same number and nature of 
ordnance. And so far from there being an invincible unwillingness'' on 
my pf|rt to increase the breadth of ships, 1 have done this, in most classes of 
ships, to a greater extent than was ever before practised in the British Navy. 

That an iricreaJiip of breadth gives a great increase of stability, when ships 
are planned by an able constructor, is not to be denied ; but it is not this only 
which produces that (juality, for there are several other considerations. 
Tims, the advantage of increased breadth may be lost by mal-constructioii, 

' and a disadvatitage arise from it, that of increased resistance, when the 
theory of ship-building is not th(»roughly understood by a person who plans 
a draught. Besides, there are cases where too much stability is an evil ratjier 
than an advantage. But it is unnecessary for me to carry this reasoning 
farther in refutation of assertions by the author of this pamphlet, who has 
proved himself completely ignorant even of the elements of Naval Archi- 
tecture. 

Every seaman is aware, that the same ship may have good or bad mialities 
according U> her trim, the set of her sails, or the capacity with which she is 
handled in making the necessary evolutions, these are dependent upon the 
skill and activity of the Commander. And it is obvious that for a particular 
object, a ship may be so masted as to carry sails more than equal to her sta- 
bility whatever this may be, and which will induce a notion that she is de- 
fective in this essential property. 1 am led to make these observations, by 
the comments of the author of the “ Remarks" on the second Experimental 
Squadron in reference to the Tyne of twenty-eight guns. It was unfortunates 
for the credit of this ship, that her Captain, during the greater part of the 
trial of sailing, was laid.upon the bed of sickness, which indisposition lias 
since terminated in death: this, no doubt, was the principal cause of her ap- 
parent failure. But let us advert to the character of this ship during the last 
three years, while under the command of Capt. Sir Richard Grant — it is this : 

“ The Tyne steers easy, wears and stays well, rides well at her anchors, and 
stands very well under her sails, so much so, that it was judged right to land 
twenty-five tons of ballast, and she is an excellent sea-boat. In a tremen- 
dous gale of wind she was found to be easy, and shipped little or no water/' 

My principle has ever been to construct and mast ships of war fpr general 
purposes, and not to suit a particular occasion, so that they may possess good 
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sea-goiag ]»ropevties under all the variations of wind and weather ; how far I 
have succeeded in this, in the ships which rnadp a part of the Ex}>er!tneutal 
Squadron, I shall leave to the judgment of your readers, after a ])erusal of 
these reports. 

There is, however, one point on which I have reason to complain of a want 
of fairness and candour in the author, it is this, — he states, that Two 
eighteen-gun corvettes w ere built by the Navy Board for tlie second experi- 
mental squadron/’ These were .the Acorn and Satellite, constructed by me, 
and they proved the best vessels in the squadron, yet their excellent sailing 
properties are in no way noticed. 

In conclusion I beg to remark, that it appears to me to be no way honour- 
able iov an author to attack a public body, or by inune an individual holding 
an official situation, while he conceals khnsclf for shelter beneath the ashes 
of the dead. 1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

li. Sep PI NOS 

No. C, Somerset-jdace, Somerset-House. 


CfirS'c of the Kinfs and the Knvopcan OflicciA' in India. 

Mr. Editor, — The Honourable East India (^)mpany have at length 
reached the climax of injustice and impoiic)4> by their late act in reducing 
the pay of His Majesty’s and their ownOlhcers of European troops only. 
\Yhether this is considered on the score of ingratitude for past services, or 
as an act of the most sliort-higlited p(dicy, it is e(pially deserving of repre- 
hension. When the very empire of India was shaken to its ha.^e by tlie 
fearful insurrection of 1809, (laused by a system of misrule and injustice, 
who, may 1 ask, saved the country from a scene of bloodshed and t(‘iTor, of 
the conwetpumces of w hich it is impossible to speak w ith Certainty } I w ill 
aijsw'cr, His Majesty’s troops ! Yet hardly twenty brief years after, are their 
great and im])ortant services forgotten altogether, and those very troops who 
saved the country by a conciliating and decisive firmnes.s, not only then, hut 
on various other occasions, are made the ^rst victims of the iniquitous and 
fraudulent system no\v carrying on throughout 1 mlia. The Court of Hirec- 
terS are, no doubt, perfectly aware of that hallowed (I may say) feeling which 
pervades the breast of every King’s officer, and makes him feel (such arc 
the wonderful olFccts of discii)liue) that cveQ a difference with a t) raiiuical 
commanding officer, has in it something i»f a degree of disloyalty towards liis 
beloved Sovereign and master. On these feelings, then, do this body now 
calculate, *vell aware that should they fully succeed in this act of worse than 
robbery,* the turn (»f their own officers of Native corjis will come next. 

The reduction is given out under the head of Tentage,” and a plausible 
reason (and Order !) is given, that, in these times of peace, officers are not 
called upon ft>r expenses of this nature. But this is a false and most unfair 
view in which it is |)laced,t as the pay had already been reduced to tlie very 
lowest possible scale, and w'hether it be taken off under the head of ‘‘ Gni- 
tuity,” “ Batta,” or “ Tentage,” or by any other name, it is e<jually a re- 
duction, and places the junior bramffies of the officers of European troops 
only, in a state of poverty, which is too deplorable to be reflected upon witfi- 


* At tho very moment that such shameful acts arc ir force against the worst* pai<l 
and most deserving body iu the East India Eompaity’s territories, five tiiousand 
rupees per annum have been added to the salaries of the Accountant-General, the 
Secretaries, and to all the Judges of Native Courts of Law. They had already 
forty thousand rupees j)er annum before this addition took place I 

t A lieutenant’s pay he has made twoltundred and thirty-four rupees per month ; 
it is only ^two^ hundred and twenty-four ; from which thirty rupees house- rcni, 
and twenty-five rupees tentage, he.sides eharilablc funds, are now taken I .♦ 
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out imligiiatiou. It has appesifed somewhere in your pages» and is strictly 
iiwt, tliat the common expenses^ and such as are unavoidable, of an ofticer 
living at his own mess-table, (which by very strong regulations fltmi the 
Jlorse Guards lie is ohU^ed to do,) amount monthly to the sum of one 
liundred and forty-two rupees. Now, an ensign in garrison has, since the 
present reduction has taken effect, one hundred and twenty-three, and 
u lieutenant one hundred and sixty-three rupees per month I From whence, 
then, are the means to come for clothes, and wear and tear, as well as con- 
stant changes of uniform ? India is a place, besides, that no man can be ex- 
pected to come to for a mere livelihood, and much less a King's servant ; 
nor did his gracious Majesty ever intend that an officer shoula be obliged 
to draw on his friends to enable him to exist. European troops are always 
at stations where tliey are obliged to study a certain degree of attention to 
dress ; it is quite the contrary with the officers of other services, who are 
most generally in places where they w'ear whatever is most convenient to 
themselves. Tliere is now a change of dress, which will cost every officer 
close uj>on five hundred rupees, and in what manner can this sum be saved 
from one hundred and twenty-three rupees per mouth ? Such total want of 
consideration is really surprising. 'I’he manifold disadvantages under which 
King’s officers labour in India, have been already most clearly showm, and 
arc hourly inrrcastity. No officer possessed of common sense will now' ac- 
cept employment in a corps in India; and the few who are already there 
will soon be driven home by sickness, or those different incidents which are 
constantly, but silently, working changes in regiments, as w'ell as all other 
bodies. 

Supposing, then, that other officers are found fool-hardy enough, after the 
frequLMit W'arnhigs held out to them, to accept of employment, with ruin, 
inortttication, ami poverty, staring them in the face, in India, will not the 
immense expense incurred by the numerous cases of officers not inured to 
the ciirnate goiii^ to Europe on medical certificate, soon swallow up the 
savijjg made by a dangcroU’S and unjustifiable act ? In two years, forty- 
nine ofiicers (at fifteen hundred rupees p(»r ofiicer) went borne sick from 
three regiments newly arrived in the country. Jt was one of the acts 
which distinguished the reign of ^ir (jreorge Barlow at i\Iadras, to show to 
the native soldiLuy, by causing the regimental duties to he carried on entirely 
by the Native officers, that the services of Euroi>ean officers could ho.eii- 
tirely dispensed with, and consequently that such a body were worse than 
useless. It has remained for the (’ourt of Directors, in 1829, to show, that 
the European troo}»s are unworthy of consideration, ami maybe treated with 
whatever degree of tyranny ami injustice it phiases their honourable body ti> 
inflict. Tile inefficient state of the King’s army in India can he clearly 
tract‘d to the unw ise and short-sighted system whicdi is pursued \owardH its 
members. Officers wdio cun ejivape from the country, whether hv mediiNil 
c.ortificate, le.-ive of absentee (which it is now impossible to obtain), or on 
duty with invalids, never dream of returning if they can possibly avoid 
it. The regiments thus reduced from their proper complement, are farther 
so by unexpected cases of sickness, and necessity of removal to Europe, and 
in the end are left exceedingly weak in officers. The duty, then, which in at 
all timen very nevere in India^ becomes doubly so by the frequency of its re- 
currence. Urns the temporary cases of sickness are greatly multiplied, and 
the whole duty of a ebrps is in the end left to a very few of the officers. 
Tiie autlio.nties at the Horse-Guards can scarcely be ignorant that such is 
the case ; ami yet it is li'^rdly to he credited that they would encourage a 
system so unjust and unfair towards officers who are willing and anxious to 
no their duty. Kven supjiosing that the efficiency of the army was a niatUn* 
of no moment, for eveiy three officers who go to Europe, certainly not more 
than two return, cither in person or by substitute ; perhaps, indeed, not 
more than three out of //wy the others arc pennitlcil to stay at home, and 
nkulk. under plea of reciMiitirig, duty at depot, and many other excuses. It 
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was soipfie time since proposed that the allowances (I mean such os are 
granted by the Company to his Majesty's officers when in India, in addition 
to their King's pay, so as to put them nearly on ad equality with their own 
officers) of such officers as were absent from their regiments, should be di- 
vided amongst those of the same rank who were present, in order to offer 
some encouragement and reward for the additional hardships they undergo, 
and as the most likely means to keep the regiments efficient in officers. That 
some such plan ought and must be had recourse to, both from justice and 
policy, there can he no doubt ; for it is a most unfair system which thus 
entails on a few the eritii’e duties and risks of a service in a climate like that 
of India. Let there be some participation in staff situations, or some means 
of the kind above alluded to, and, no doubt, many who now linger at home 
will return to their corps. What is the reward of sucli officers as, under the 
present system, now remain and do their duty in India ? Why, they struggle 
on for a longer or shorter period of time, according to the strength of their 
constitutions, against the numerous ills which have been pointed out, until 
their health is completely ruined ; and when they have got within a cer- 
tain number of the head of their respective ranks ; when a prospect, although 
perhaps a very distant one, is held out to them of promotion ; or when they 
have become first or second for purchase of a superior rank inHiheir respec- 
tive regiments, they are obliged, driven actually trom their state of health, 
to exchange into another corps in a more salubrious climate, by which they 
again become the juniors of their respective grades I And thus has all their 
zeal and anxiety to perform their duty in a harassing and pestilent clime 
been rewarded — by what ?- — by a broken constitution ! 

Sir .lohn Malcolm remarks, (I quote from memory,) that it is a most 
unfortunate circumstance that a reduction of pay in India has invariably 
been considered as a degradation.’' My answer is. Why should it he dlher- 
wise } and more particularly, (18 in the present and en^ry other instance on 
record, when it is partial, and consequently unjust and invidious ! 'Inhere is 
no man wlio knows the services in India, so luirdy as to deny that the ex- 
penses of officers of the Kuropeaii corps, and particularly King’s regiments, 
are much greater than those of Native corps. If it bo otherwise, how is it 
that, whilst we see the subaltch*n, and crmctiptaiii of a King’s regiment, with 
his one horse, or pony, and very often without any, — we see the (Jompany’s 
offioer of the same rank, and nearly on the same pay, witli ./owr, //w, and 
even six horses in his stable ? But to return to Sir .lohii’s unlucky remark. 
In every country and station in life, it i»as always been considered as only 
justice, that the first persons in every profession (whatever it may be) 
should be paid the highest wages. Now, I need scarcely observe, that the 
servants of ^Majesty, ]>utting it (mf of the question that they are mure effi- 
cient or useful, must always be of a higher rank than those of any ^ body of 
mercantile subjects,’ however respectable. B»it if tlie Kuropean troops are 
not more efficient and more necessary, why are they in India? and being 
there, why are they worse paid than every other species of troops in that 
country? Is this justice? Is it policy ? What has been the conduct of 
the East India Company towards such Native Princes as have failed either 
in paying the Compaiiy’s subsidised troops the full amount agreed upon by 
treaty, or even fallen in arrears ? Have they made any allowance for scar- 
city, for failure of crops, decrease in price of articles, or the hundred other 
chances which Nature so often brings about in theii* climes ? None, I an- 
swer. Why are the officers of such troops so overpaid in comparison with 
those of His Majesty and the Coin}>any'i 8 own Irootps? That this is the case 
there can be no manner of doubt ; for how often do we see these gentlemen 
placed by the East India Company, or their Governments, in the services of 
Native Princes, on their travels from one station to another, lolling back in 
a palanquin ; whilst tlie road is covered with innumerable followers ; the 
baggage cai*ried on elephants and camels ; his five or six horses (in many 
instances twelve and fifteen) and buggy following in the rear ; and when 
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he arrives in the evening at the travellers house, he is there to be seen 
seated at a table, lighted with wax light, and covered with dishes bf various 
sorts, and wines cooled with saltpetre, whilst hve or six taUe servants admi- 
nister to his wants.* Yet, if there was the slightest hint given of an inten- 
tion to reduce the pay,t which allows of such an uncalled-for expenditure, it 
would be considered as forming a most complete apology for the immediate 
subjugation of the wretched Prince in whose service such persons had been 
placed; and another Vellore, Benares, or Chaunawk, would be found to re- 
ceive the ready victim. What a contrast does tne King's, or even the Com- 
pany’s officer, offer in his progress through the country to the state which 1 
nave faintly attempted to sketch* his baggage carried on a wretched car of 
the country, or two or three half-starved ponibs, and accompanied by a 
couple of attendants, who include the whole establishment of his servants ; 
and when he arrives at the place where he intends to pass the night, he is 
obliged to content himself with a half-starved fowl, or such other means as 
the village may afford. Can such a contrast be viewed without indignation 
and discontent — That the officer (be his merit what it may) of a hklf- 
cluthed and miserable rabble, should he pampered to an unnecessary extent, 
whilst the officers of the finest army in the world are dragging on a preca- 
rious existence, and are robbed of a part of their already miserable pittance 
on every occasion when the Honourable Company may consider the state of 
their dominions calls for economy ? 

By such conduct what do the Company aim at } If it is the removal of 
His Majesty’s army from India, let it be done, and they will ensure to 
themselves, by this measure, the everlasting gratitude of twenty-five thou- 
sand (the number of King’s troops in India) of their fellow-creatures ! If, 
however, this splemlid army should he driven too far by a system of injus- 
tice, ft may require more thanfthe dexterity of any Lieutenant-colonel of the 
present day to reijove discontent, founded on a cause so just in itself. If it 
were farther understood, (wliic-h is a positive fact,) that during this never- 
ending talk made about the necessity of economy, and when such acts of 
oppression and injustice are put in force agaiiist that very body (the Kuro- 
pean troops) by which India is retained to Jits honourdhle masters, two 
young men, scarcely six mouths from England, totally ignorant of the natives, 
of the country, and of all official duties, are ordered to attend a certain 
governor on a tour, each having a salary of one thousand rupees per rnohth^ 
whilst employed on this special duty ! — the necessity for economy, and the 
equitable manner in which it is pursued, will be at once apparent to the 
most asinine ‘comprehension. Having stated the different points which 
appear to me to bear on the subject of this reduction, and other disadvan- 
tages attendant on the services in India, I beg to say a few words on the 
difference of reducing the pay of His Majesty’s and the Company's own 
officers, together with the circumstance, which is no doubt well known, 
that it is safer to reduce the pay of the former than the latter. I freely con- 
fess that, flagrant as the case stands with respect to either party, there is 
not that glaring breach of contract to mark the one case which so distin- 
guishes the other. A Company’s officer has embarked in a profession, and 
devoted, perhaps, his best days to it, and it is too late in life to think of com- 
mencing another ; the Company, therefore, certain of their victim. But 


• Captains of cavalry, employed in His Highness the Nizam’s service, have 
eighteen hundred rupees per*month, and captains of infantry twelve hundreil per 
month ! 

t This is no exaggeration whatever, and may also be taken as a fair specimen 
of the style in which engineer, staff, and horse artillery officers, are enabled to 
travel, OvS well as the officers of all irregular corps of hr)rse**“ and foot, whether tom- 
}»osed of brigands, robbers, murderers, or any other class of re/ornted (as they are 
facetiously called) gentry ! ! 
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the case is materially different with the King's officer ; once in India* there 
i$ no doubt that he will have greater difficulty in getting away again for a 
certain number of years than a Company's officer «an have ; but then there 
is no necessity for his going there, and if a man will knock his head against 
a stone wall* he must take the conse(iuerices. Let those parents who may 
have entertained an intention of sending their children to India* (except in 
the Civil Service or Engineers^) pause before they consign them to so hope- 
less a prospect ; and let the military men, who may have been offered em- 
ployment in these territories, shun it as more calculated to mar than make 
their fortunes. Be tlieir acquirements, talents, and zeal, what they may, 
they will only be consigned to oblivion in this country, and naturally add to 
the poignant disfipj)ointnient of their possessor ; and if there be any of my 
readers who jirefer a dull inglorious life, and who arc somewhat inclined to 
be of the same opinion with “ lean Jack Falstaff,*' that “ it is better to be 
eaten to death with laist, than scoured to nothing with perpetual motion,” 
lot them rci^t as^a^•ed that India is no resting-place for them. Dublin gar- 
rison, under the greatest martinet the British army ever saw, is but “ child's 
jday” to the perpetual motion (in such a climate !) into wliich an officer 
will lind himself converted by the ingenuity of tlio “ pleasant rogues” in 
1 ndia ! 

In fine, slower promotion than in any other part of the world ; bad 
health and worse pay ; a distant and almost hopeless (for there is no fund to 
pay the passage ol’ the King’s poor subaltern to England, and admitting ho 
can obtain leave, where are 3000 rupees (300/.) to come from to pay his ]>as- 
sago homo and out again ?) separation from his native land ; perpetually ha- 
rassing and severe duties find parados;!' a deprivation of all society, for to 
be pt>(>r in India is to be witifout tlie pale of society; a total waiit^pfall 
amusemetits and rocreatiore., for tho^e piu**ied in India arc only within 
roach of the rich, such as hunting and shooting ; the daily nrospcct of seeing 
beardless boys jdaced in situations of great QUiolnnient and trust, from all of 
which you are by the most positive orders excluded ; being a by-v\oi (l in the 
very country of which you are the principal guardians ! These and many 
others are the temptations he, hi out to allure the gallant and zealous soldier, 
who may have hoeii one of those whose eminent services on the (Nmtinout of 
Europe, during the desjierate strife of \ ears, placed England lirst in the scale 
of rtations; — these^ I say, are the temptations lield out to him, for wliich he 
is to purcliase a broken constitution ! 

Why II is ^Majesty’s army in India should be the only h(»dy of persons on 
the face td the globe (for such is truly and unanswerably the ease) who are 
placed in a withering and hopeless station in life, w here all is risk without 
the most distant ])rospect of reward, I will leave for v/iser heads than mine 
to discover. 

Belgaum, January 1830. A. E. D. 


* Vide Kcgulathms lor Leave, Exchanges, llali-ru), cVv iS.c. in rl)e 
own Directory. 

1 At tlju “ Pots(laxii”(!) of India (Pocmah), the following is the hill of fare for 
the week, from October until May, during wlu'ch time no leave of absence is 
granted on any account whatever ; that imiuJgeiice being only given in the Mon- 
soon, tvhai none can travel, — iilonday, general guartl* mounting for all hands! 
Tuesday, battalion fu‘hi-day ; \Pednesday, brigade tield-day for all bauds ; Thurs- 
day, a holiday Jvr those not on dtUy ; Friday, battJliou fitdd-day ; Saturday, a 
march (! !) (»f five miles along the road; Sunday, Divine Service at daylight. 
All these parades are at gun-lire, that is, daylight. Besides those already men- 
tioned, there are court of retjuesLs ; connuittetjs ; courts-martial; jamtooning; 
esciilading; doily gaiml mounting, >»'bich are all general on garrison duties ; and 
of QMirse there are all tlie usual regimental duties in luldition ; amongst them tnim- 
ing dress p^irades (! ! ’), sword drill, tStc. &.c. 
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AW/;. — VVe have just heiird (for certain) that Henry (Ilohiu) Gray, K»q. 
the Bombay magistrate, of Oriental Herald celebrity, has just obtained an 
addition of eight hundred rupees per month to his already large income ofA/.«'- 
teen hundred rupees per month ! — making two thousand four hundred alto^ 
gether. This job is upon the recommendation of the new (Miief Justice^ Sir 
tiaincs JDewar, Knt. aiul makes the income of Mr. Gray (wlio came to India 
as an adventurer in IHIO) much greater than that of Col. Fitzgerald, C.H, 
senior officer of his Majesty's troops, and commanding the Poonnh Bri- 
garle of the army, and swalhiws up the monthly sum under the head of 
“ Tentage'' just now taken (plundered) from thirty-two Lieutenants of his 
Majesty’s service, and makes tlufincome of the gentleman in (piestion (h^uuI 
to that of fifteen lieutenants, some of wliom wei*e actually belonging to re- 
gimejits in India at the first siege of Hhurtpore. Can even the Court of 
Directors approve of a job so disgraceful, when reilucing to abject poverty 
their most deserving servants ? 


The late Medical Board. 

Mr. Enirou, — Having read in your Journal, No. IB, for June last, a 
letter, signed a Constant Reader, on the “ Administration of the MediejU 
Department of the Army,” which letter contains among other matters a 
pretty direct endeavour to represent the Members of the last Medical Board 
as having had tlieir origin at tlie commencement of the F rench revolutionary 
war from uneduca,t(Ml apothecaries’ hoys, and who had never spent a day at 
a University, in common, as he alleges, with other medical officers then 
taken into the service, and employed and ultimately raised to the highest 
gradA of it, 1 am desirous yoi» should insert also the one I now send, which 
I wisli to he done with a view of setting your ("onstant lleadiu* riglit in 
some of Ills assertions, and other persons who might he infinenced hy them ; 
and in doing so, .alt hough I d<!>‘ not think it necessary to affix my name to 
this h‘tter in your Journal, 1 sh.'dl leave it in your possession to ho com- 
municated to any junvou who may wish t«) know it for any purpose whatever. 

All the mem])ei‘s of tliat hoard h;id heeii regftlarly and duly bred up to the 
profession lljcy heioiiged to, and had been ediuaited at Ujiiversities before 
being cMuployed in the army ; two of them ha<l served in tl«e AmerJ^’an 
war, the late Di.*oetor-t remwal having been during the whole of it a wtafl' 
surgeon, and one of the best among sevenil good ones that wa’re with the 
army in active service in America; and the other had been an hospital 
, assistant ami regimental surgeon on the same servieo, and after the war ob- 
tained, in 1787, a diploma as ]diysieian from the University of Edinburgh, 
where he had been a student for five years before his appointment to the army; 
and one season, besides, attending in London Dr. William Hunter’s Anato- 
mical Lectures and Dissections in Windmill Street, and another at Kdin- 
Imrgh after the war, immediately previous to his getting his degree. And 
the third member, both tlio one who was first appointed to the hoard, ami 
the other who succeeded upon his I’esignation, were also duly educated men 
at Universities, and were physicians. All of them, before being appointed 1<» 
the hoard, were of great experience in the duties of inspection, they having 
been long in the local management of the department on foreign and im- 
portant stations, and frffin tlieir experience well aciiuaiiited with the nature 
and duties of the department in general. 

During their administ^ition, no pjersoiis were received into the di'jiart**- 
merit but who were (jualified, as far as this could be ascertained by certifi- 
cates of their education from Universities and Colleges, and by ))ei*sorjal 
examinations ; and several physicians and surgeons were appointed and pro- 
moted who were highly gifted professionally, and some of them not destitufe 
of science and learning. 

I would hope, therefore, that by this Blatement, which the writer is ready 
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to attest, the prejudice that might be excited agaipst the officers of the de- 
partment, in consequence of reading the letter of your Constant Reader,^' 
will be removed from the minds of those unacquainted with many of the in- 
dividuals he alludes to. As to the alterations he refers to as being necessary 
for an improved administration of the medical department of the army, 1 
have nothing to say at present^ farther than, if the present Secretary at 
War, or any other of the heads of Government departments, should have 
in view any such, it would be well that the direction and management of it 
were not again put into the hands of mere London practitioners, whether of 
medicine or surgery ; however much they may he tliought endowed with 
science and learning, or however desirabld' they might be as proofs of high 
education, or of superior talent, these qualifications are not essentially neces- 
sary for the more important duties of the different grades of the profession 
in the army. 

I remain, &c. 

K. 


Professional Rewards to Old Naiuil Officers, 

Mr. Enirou, — Although the good intentions of our late most gracious 
King, and his anxious and earnest desire to do justice to every member of 
the community are undeniable, yet he could not he ex])ecte(l to estimate so 
clearly the feelings of professional men, as one who has gone through all the 
grades of professional service like his present Majesty ; I, therefore, 
through the medium of your widely circulated publication, beg most humbly 
to suggest an idea for bis Majesty’s consideration, fully satisfied, should it thus 
come under his observation, he will give it such serious thought as hjs just 
and gracious feeling shall tliink it worthy of. As it is generally understood 
that his Majesty’s accession to the throne of these realms, will be marked by 
conferring bonoiirs, dignities, and promotions, on those liolding naval and 
military rank, I beg to subhiit to his Majesty’s gracious considoratiem those 
naval officers who, from their good and long tried professional conduct, were , 
by the late Admiral Earl St. yincent deemed worthy and deserving of being 
presented by him with his Lordship’s medal, testifying the lengtli and his 
approval of their services ; and as it is well know^n in the profession that his 
L(»fdship was not a man to bestow his favours where they were not merited, 

I trust it is not asking too much to solicit for such of these officers as have 
not already attained that honour, the (/ompanionship of the Order of the 
Bath. Such a. public badge of merit conferred on those veterans as a reward 
for their long and faithful services, could not hut be, in their decline of life 
and retirejnent from the service, most gratifying to their feelings ; and H 
would, 1 think, also be considered by the nation as bestowing a just posthu- 
mous honour to the memory, professional services, and gallant achievements 
of the late Earl St. Vincent, and show that time liud not obliterated his 
Lordship^s services from the recollection of his King and Country. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant, 

Bristol, July 9th, 1830. A Royal True Blue. 


, Brevet^ Majors, t- 

Mv Dear Editor,— A brevet is spoken of, indeed cannot be refused, and 
as there appears a ^eat dislike to brevet-majors.^in the ranks, it would be 
a good plan, that all captains having served twenty-one years in the army, 
ana fmrteen years as captains, shall be put out as unattached majors. Make 
them brevets, and they remain in the ranks to annoy the regimental duties ; 
put them out as half-pay majors, and it will be but 6d. more to the Country 
increase ; for brevet-majors, I believe, get 2s, advance. Thus old officers will 
be placed on the half-pay list, and young ones taken from it, and by making 
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those youngsters pay a half difference for coming in, and ^n^ing it to the 
Half-pay Fund, the country will benefit by the exchanger 1 hefieve of the 
class of captains mentioned above, fhero are not more than one hundred 
and fifty on full-pay, and not more than one hundred that would take this 
retirement. Dear Editor, ever thine, 

Junior U. S. Club, June 29th, 1830. Halt# 

Honorary Distinctions in the Service of the Netherlands* 

Mr. Editor, — Having seen in your Journal several articles upon Hono- 
rary Distinctions in the tw(» Services, I beg to call your attention to the 
Decorations granted in the Service of the King of the Netherlands. 

The order of William, instituted in 1815, for valour and fidelity, consists 
of four classes: Grand Crosses, 5 ; Commanders, 18 j Chevaliers of the 3rd 
Class, 71 ; ditto of the 4th Class, 855. 

The fourth Class extends to non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 

In 1825, the King instituted for officers and soldiers a bronze medal, 
which was given after twelve years of good service, and a silver one after 
twenty-four years’ service. These, Mr. Editor, are cheap rewards ; but 
would, I am sure, be esteemed by both Navy and Army ; attach them to the 
service, prevent desertion, and ensure good conduct. 

No one has the well being of the service more at heart than our present 
Sovereign, who has been in it from his youth ; and were his attention once 
called to the subject, it is, I think, more than probable he might be induced 
to confer on his faithful companions in arms a boon ; which even Mr. Hume 
would approve, as it would cost nothing, but on the contrary saye money, 
by diminishing the half-p^, pension lists, and the expense of recruiting. 

Always, Mf. Editor, your faithful servant and w'ell-wisher, 
Juffior U. S. Club, 1st July. L. 

Suggestion for a Uniform Dress for Officers of both Services 
on Half -Pay* 

i Mr. Editor, — The paternal and kind manner in which His Majesty has 

been graciously pleased to consider the limited opportunities of many of 
his officers of the Navy and Army, by reducing the e.xpense of their uniform, 
without deteriorating from those appearances necessary to the Servides, 
leads me to observe, that offiiiers on hjJf-pay, who have been unemployed 
for many years, and whoso old unif(;rms must consecjuently be unfit for any 
present purpose, and to whom the procuring new ones would he a serious in- 
convenience — liow highly would they feel gratified in being enabled to pay 
their personal respects, (which both duty and inclination naturally point out,) 
on levee days, &c. &c. and on any public occasion of ceremony, but who 
are deterred from doing so, by the expense absidutely required, if obliged to 
appear in the uniform of any corps from which they may have been redticed. 
How desirable if a plain undress (blue coat), partaking of the Naval and 
Military character, marked bv cuff, or collar, or buttons, and to be worn only 
by officers on half-pay, which they should be obliged to wear when in pub- 
lic meetings, &c. &c. The effec^t would also he good, by their dress remind- 
ing them of their rank and situation, loading to the avoidance of frequent 
forgetfulness of it, not always praiseworthy in private life. His Majesty, in 
everv intercourse, has sWbwn his amiable consideration to his servants, ami 
would npt be displeased in receiving proofs of attachment and devotion from 
gallant honourable men, i\ any dress he might think proper to command, 
but who are deprived of that gratification in very many instances from the 
necessity of economising their humble means. Thrdugh the channel oT your 
United Service Journal any suggestion is so readily submitted, as to insilre 
the attention it may merit, and the present I should hope will not be 
considered indecorous or misplaced. 

I remain, &c. 

July 17th, 1830. ^ An Old Officfh. 
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' Capture of Algiers. — Al^yiers has fallen ! After a series of deliberate 
yet spirited operations. Biibsequcnt to the landin«^ on the 14th June, and the 
occupation of the peninsula of Sidi ul Furruch by the French troops, their 
(>)minander approached and made himself master of the Fort of the Emperor, 
overlooking the city, which he prepared to bombard from the land aide, 
while the Admiral placed iho licet in a position to second him from the sea-*’ 
hoard. These measures were hardly carried into effect, when propositions 
were made by the Dey, and on the 5th July, the jdace surrendered at discre- 
tion to C’ount Hourinont. Ihe oppositiop. encountered in the field by the 
French troops had been gallant and harassing on the part of the Algerine 
Janizaries and tlie Arabs, who boldly and incessantly attacked both the front 
and right flank of the invaders. 

The fleet has suffered much from gales in the exposed roadstead of Sidi 
Furnu'h. "lEo French loss is estimated at 2500 men Aons’ f/e combat. A son 
of Count Jlourrnont’s, one of four who accompanied him on the expedition, is 
amongst those who have fallen ; and the |>atriotic resignation of the hfther has 
enhanced his glory as C'Onmiandcr-in-Chief. The surviving crews of tlie ship- 
wrecked vessels had been recovered. The Regency wjis overthrown, and the 
Dey had descended to a private station ; his personal property (as well as that 
of the citizens) being respected, lie bad embarked in a French man-of-war for 
Naples. An immense public treasure is stated to have rewarded the captors— 
sufficierjt, they affirm, to defniy the expeases of the war. In every point of 
vie^y, this brief and justifiable campaign has been as advantageous as it is ho- 
nourable to the French arms. 

Wc projjose, however, to give its detailed history on a future occasion^ when 
the farther results of the war shall have been developed. 

Tjil Navy. — It may be coiHidenlly anticipated tliat impj^^^tant modifications 
and improvements in our Marine will shortly be put in course of experiment. 
The qualities, clasjUficatiori, and equipment of emr ships; the training, espe- 
cially in gunnery,' and general organization of the crews, will doubtless be duly 
investigated, and adapted to ^lic changes and activity in progress around ua*!^ 
We have earnestly and uniformly suggested the expediency of snob amend- 
ments, ])oiiitiug out in explicit terms the defects, both actual and relative, in 
our '"Naval system, and recomincnding such practical remedies as were guaran- 
teed by the united warranty of science and experience. 

Appointment or Loan A'^lmtu 'ioIUjs'aoa. — L ieut -General Lord Aylmer 
has been ajipoiiited ( aptain-Gcneral imd Governor-in-(^hief of the Canadas, 
Nova Srotia, Npwliruiiswiek, and Prince Edward’s Island. Sir James Kempt, 
who has given the highest satisfaction in his administration of those provinces, 
is relieved solely at liis.own urgent request. 

Camps oi Ex riun'sE on the Continj.xt. — T he French Cavalry Camp was 
expected to assemble at Lunevillc about the 15UiofJu]y; but the political 
agitation at present existing in France, would probabl;^ render it less Imilliant 
than last year. The 2nd and 4th Dragoons were stationed there ; and an in- 
telligent informant, who, aS a British Officer, recently visited their quarters 
without any introduction, was received by the Officers of those Corps in the 
most frank, soldier-like, and even cordial manner. 

I'he Camp at fc't. Oiner’s was .expected to meet at the end of July ; and the 
Prussian (Jamj) at Coblcntz, about the early part of September. 

British Officers proposing to visit these Camps or other Professional Insti- 
tutions abroad, a practice which we hope to find more general, should take 
with them a public letter of leave from the Adjutant-General ; and should 
procure at Paris a recofiimendatoiy letter from the Minister of War, which 
will effen^tually insure him an unreserved reception from the Commandants of 
the various Corps or Establishments he may wish to visit. 

, Military Inspextions by the Kino. — Wilmaw the IVth was pro- 
claimed in due form on Monday the 2Slh of June, amidst popular acclamation. 
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8incft the funeral of his Royal Brother and predecessor, His Majesty has in* 
specked in succession the different corps, both cavalry and infantry, of the 
Household troops stationed in the metropolis. The inspection of the Hreiia* 
dier Guards, headed by their Colonel tlie Ihike of Wellina^ton, happening to 
fall on the 2*2nd ultimo, the anniveiwy of the battle of Salamanca, the caps 
and colours of these battalions were decorated with laurel by order of the King 

The appearance and condition of the troops of both arms was superb. 

Oil Monday, theSfilh of July, his Majesty reviewed in Hyde Park the wliole 
of the above forces, with others, composed and commanded as follows : — Artil- 
lery, 7Vo troops of Horse Artillery, three guns each; two battalions of 
Foot, three guns each — (Jolonel Webber Smith. Cavalry. 1st and Snd Regi- 
montsof Life iiuardfi, Royal Horse Guards, Mth Light Dragoons — Sir Hussey 
Vivian. Infantry. Ist brigade; Grenadier Guards, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd batta- 
lions — Colonel Woodford. 2nd brigade; ('oldstream 2nd hattxilion, 3rd Guards 
1st and 2nd hattalioiis,— 'Major-General Clithero, both commanded by Major- 
(teneral Macdonell. 'Fhe whole, amounting to between 4 and 5,000 men, were 
directed by Lord C!ombermere. The ground was kept liy the 9th or Queen's 
Royal Lancers. I’he troops were formed by ten o'clock, and at eleven the 
King, accompanied by the Queen, the King of Wirteniherg, (now on a visit 
to his Majesty,) the Princes of the Blood, the Duke of Wellington, and a bril- 
liant Staff, entered the Park, and was received wuth loud cheers from the 
jieople, and a general salute from the troops. The spectacle was eiie of the 
most magnificent of its class on record — a character which it derived from a 
variety of fortunately combined causes : the splendid a]>pearance and quality 
of the assembled troops, unquestionably the finest in the world ; the jiopular 
presence of tlie new Sovereign and his Queen ; the multitude, diversity, and 
good humour of the crowd, estimated at a fourth part of the whole population 
of Lo'ftdon and its environs ; the brilliant weather, beautiful localities, and 
novelty of tlie whole scene —formed an pmmbk irresistibly striking and me- 
inoralile. ^ 

After some iinely executed maiueuvrcs, judiciously adapted to the limits of 
the ground, the Review-^ was coiududed at one o’clock liy a general salute, and 
•the troops returned to their quarters. • ^ 


GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, ike. 


TO TIIK 

Admiralty-Office, July 10. 

His Majesty has been pleased to com- 
maiid that the collars and cuffs of the 
uniform coats of tlie comraissioiied officers 
of the Mavy shall in future be scarlet in. 
stead of white, and, that three buttons be 
placed under each of the pocket flaps, aqd 
also that in future no gold lace be worn 
on the trousers. And farther that so 
much of the order of the IBtli Dec. IflSy? 
as directs that officers shall wear white 
silk stockings and ^vhite awdrd-helts, at 
the King's or Queen's Drawing-rooms, be 
annulled. — By command of Itheir Lord- 
ships. John lUniiow. 


Admiralty Office, July 16th, 1630. 
Royai. Marines.— His Majesty hav- 
ing been pleased on his Accession to tlie 


NAVY, 

Throne, to discontinue in lii.s own person 
ilu* office of (ipneral of Markies, has ( om- 
manded the Lords Lommi.ssioiierB of the 
Admiralty to signify to the several Divi- 
sions of -Royal Jilarincs, and to the Royal 
Marine Aiiillery, His Majesty's gracious 
approbaBon of their conduct, and his sa- 
'tisfaction at the high state of efficiency 
which they hpe attained. His Majesty 
relies on the continuance on their paiit of 
the same lionourable course of loyalty, 
gallantry, and discipline, tq which they 
are indebted for the applause and confl- 
deuce of their country, and which they 
may be assured will not fail to preserve to 
them His Majesty favour and prottw- 
tion.-'By command of their liordships. 

(Signed,)' John Barrow. 
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ARRIVALS AND SAILINGS. 

June IS. Plymouth.— S ailed H. M. S. Alli- 
gator (128), CajM. C. P. Yorke, tor the Mediter- 
ranean Station. Sailed H. H. K. Vigilant (12), 
JUeut. R. Iioney. 

20. Portsmouth.— Sailed H. M. C. Swan, 
Llcttt. Goldie* 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M. S. V, Carron, 
Lieot. Dtiffis, (acting.) 

Falmouth.— Arrived H. M. P. Cygnet, liieiit. 
Gooding, from Lisbon. 

21. SuBBHNESs. — Arrived H. M. S. Fal^y, 
(10), Com. Molyneux. 

22. PonrsuourH . — Arrived H, M. B, Mar- 
tial (12), Lieut. M^KIrdy, and sailed immediately 
for the coast of Ireland. Arrived the Hope, Trans- 
port, Lieut. Piitchard. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Bramble, 
Lieut. Raswell. 

23. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Starling, 
Lieut. Harrison. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Magnet, J. 
Porteous, from the Mediterranean. Left Malta 
2d June ; Gibraltar on the 11th ; and Cadiz on the 
12th. Arrived H. M. P. Eclipse, Lieut. C. W. 

G. Griflin, from the West Indies. Ijcft Cartha- 
gena on the 2d May ; Jamaica the 11th ; and Crook- 
ed Island on the 10th. Arrived H. M. S. V. 
Meteor, Lieut. Symons, from the Mediterranean. 
Sailed H. M. P. Jlenard, Lieut. Dunsford, for 
Buenos Ayres. 

21. Plymouth. — Arrived II. M. S. V. Car- 
I'on, Lieut. Duins. 

Falmouth. — Sallejd H. M. P. Lyra, IA*nt. St. 
John, for the Leeward Islands, and H. M. P. 
SpbytJX, Lieut. Pa.ssinghara, tor tfie West Indies. 

25. Pai.mouth. — Arrived H. M, Sand- 
wich, A. Schuller, from Lisbon. 

26. Portsmouth.— Arrived H. M. S. Sibylle 
(48), Com. F. A. Collier, C.B. from the coast of 
AtVica, Left Ascension 2-Hh May. Arrived H.M.S. 
Barham (50), Capt. Sir John . . . Bart, and 

H. M. S. Arachne (18), Com. J. E. Erskine, from 
the West India Station. Arrived H. M. B. Ere- 
bus (10), Com. P. Broke, from the Meditei ranean 
Station. Left Malta 7th May, and Gibraltar the 
30th. Sailed the Diligence Naval Transport. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. l*rincess Eliza- 
beth, Lieut, Dunstune, from Tampico. Sailed on 
the 3d May ; from Vera Cruz the iOth ; Havanna 
the 23d. Sailed H. M. P. Cygnet, Liant. Gtwd- 
ing, for Lisbon. 

28. PoRT.sMOirni. — Sailed H. M.C. Cracker, 
Lieut. Pritchard. C’arrtt^ into harbour H.M.S. Si- 
bylle, Com. Collier, C.B. to dismantle and pay off. 

Plymouth. — H.M.K. Vigilant, Lieut. Loney. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. Magnet, J. Por- 
teouB, for Lisbon. Put back H. M. F. Cygnet, 
Lieiit. Gooding, with loss of bowsprit. 

2Q. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. High- 
flyer. 

Plymouth.— Sailed H.M.P. Goldtinch, Lieut. 
Walker, for the Brazils. 

Falmouth.— Arrived H. M. Steam-Vessel 
Meteor, Lieot. Symons, from the Mediterranean. 
Loft Gibraltar on the 10th. Aivived and Sailed 
immediately II. M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. Loney. 

.30. Portsmouth, — Arrived M. C. Star- 


ling, Lieut. Harrison. Sailed H. M. C, Arachne, 
(18), C«>in, Erskine. Came into harbour to dis- 
mantle and pay off H. M. B. Erebus (12), Com. 
P. Broke. Sailed the Hope, Trans|)ort, Lieut. 
Pritchard. 

Plymou'ih. — Arrived H. M. Sttfam-Veasel 
Meteor, Lieut. Symons. Sailed H. M. C. Bram- 
ble, Lieut. Haswell. 

Jtt/ff 1. Plymouth.— Arrived H. M. C. 
Antelope, Lieut. Capel. Arrived H. M. P. Prin- 
cess ^izabclb, Lieut. Scott. 

2. Portsmouth.— Arrived H.M. C. Cracker, 
Lieut. Pritchard. Sailed H. M. C. Starling, Lieut. 
Harrison. 

Falmouth. — S ailed H. M. P. Cygnet, Lieut. 
Gooding, for Lisbon. Arrived H. M. P. Stanmer, 
R. S. Sutton, from Lisbon. Left 27th June. Put 
back H. M. P. Cygnet, Lieut. Gooding. 

3. *^ Portsmouth. — H. M. S. Herald, Capt. 
Maxwell, left the harbour, and anchored at Spit- 
head. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Tyrlam, Lieut. 
Dw'y er, from the Brazils. Left Rio on the. 6tb ; 
Bahia the IBlb ; and Pernambuco on the 25ih of 
May. Sailed H. M. P. Cygnet, Lieut. Gooding. 

Shbkrnbss. — A rrived H. M. C. Linnet, Lieut. 
Duncan. 

4. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Cracker, 
Lieut. Pritchard, and Highflyer. Arrived H. M. 8. 
Hussar, (46), Capt. E. Boxer, from North Ameri- 
ca. Left Halifax on the 16th June. ^ 

Plymouth, — Arrived H. M. C. Arrow, Lieut. 
Thrackslono. Sailed Hrf>M. C. Antelu()e, Lieut. 
Capel. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. 8team V«’B8fl 
Hermes, Lieut. Kennedy; H. M. P. Barracouta, 
UeuL II. B. James, from North America. LetiP 
Beiinuda on the 31st May, and Halifax 13th June. 

5. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Sylvia, 
Lieut. Morgan. 

PjiYMOUTH, — Arrived H. M. C. Bramble, 
Lieut, ilaswell. Sailed H. M. C. Arrow, Lieut. 
Thracksfoae, and H. M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. 
Loney. 

SuBERNKSs. — Arrived from Woolwich H.M.S. 
N.antilus (10), Com. Right Hon. Lord H. Paulet. 

6. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Starling, 
Lieut. Harrison, H. M- C. Arrow, Lieut. Thrack- 
Btone, and Sparrow, Lieut. Moffat. Sailed the 
Supply Naval Transport. 

Plymouth.- -Sailed H. M. C. Bramble, Lieut. 
Haswell. 

7. Portsmouth. — Arrived H- M. C. Cracker, 
Lieut. Pritchard ; H. M. S. Pallas, Capt. A. Fitz- 
clarcnce, loft the harbour and anchoi^ at Spit 
head. 

Plymouth. — H. M. S. Clio, (18), Cora. J. J. 
Onslow, left Haa uaze, aigl anchored in the Sound. 

8. Portsmouth. — Sailed H, M. C. Cracker, 
Lieut. Pritch, 7 ,d, and H. M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. 
Loney. ' i 

9. Plymouth. — Sailed H. M, Steam Vessel 
Carron, Lieut. W. F. Lapidge. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. Sandwich, A. 
Schuyler, for Lisbon; H. M. P. Frolic, Lieut. 
Green, for the Brazils; and H. M. Steam- Vessel 
Hermes, Lieut. Kennedy, for the Mediterranean. 

10. Portsmouth. — Arrived H.M.S. Ctirrnn, 
Lieut. Lapidge, and Sailed immediately. 
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Falmouth. — Sailed H.M.P. Guldfiitch, Lieut. 
Walkk^ for Halifax aud Bermifcta* . 

SuaxKNJBaa. — H.M.S. Donegal (78), Capt. Sir 
J. Breiiton, Kart, K.C.B. left the harbour and 
anchmetl at the More. Arrived the Diligence 
MaVal Tranapurt. 

11. PoitTaMOUTH. — Sailed H. M. S. Pallaa, 
(4*), Oapt. A., Fit7.clarence, and H. M. C. Spar- 
row, Lieut. Moffat. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. 8. Curlew, (10), 
Com. (r. WooUcunibe, H. M. Steam Vessel Cairon, 
Lieut. Lapidge, and H. M. K. Vigilant, Lieut. 
Loiiey. 

12. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Rrayt- 
ble, Lieut. Haswell. 

8HiiRRNES8.<~ Arrived H, M. C. Antelope, 
Lieut. Johns. 

13. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Biain- 
ble, Lieut. Haswcll. Anived H. M. C. Arrow, 
Lieut. Thrackstoue, aud Sparrow, Lieut. Muttut. 

Falmouth.— Arrived H. M. P. Marlborough, 
J. Bull, from Lisbon, and H. M. P. LmuloAs, 
Lieut. W. P. Croke, from the laicwaid Islands. 

14. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Swau, 
Lieut. Goldie, Sailed the Industry Naval Trans- 
port. 

Shkbrnbss. — Sailed H. M. S. Nautilus, (10), 
Com. Right Hon. Lord Paulet, for the Cork Sta- 
tion. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Bramble, 
Lieut. Haswell. 

15. • Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. 8. Hus.Har, 
(46), Oapt. K. Boxer, for Chatham, to pay ofl. 
Arrived lii M. 0. Snipe, Lieut. Purcell, and 
H. M. C. Swan, Lieut. Goldie. 

Plymouth. — Sailed C. Bramble, Lieut. 

Haswell. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H, M. P. Reindeer, 
Lieut. H. P. Dickeii, and H. M. P. Skylaik, Iroin 
PienoB Ayies. Sailed H. M P. Plover, Lieut. 
Downey, for Jamaica. 

17. PoKTrMouTH. — Anived the Marshall 
Bciinet Transport, Lieut. Waul, from the West 
Indies. Left Jamaica on the 'iist June. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Skylark, 
Lieut. Peters (acting). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The recent demise of His Late Majesty George 
tiie Fourth, was marked by those ceremonies at 
our principal naval depbts, that are usual on such 
occasions. On the intelligence being received by 
the various Commanders in-Chtef, sixty guns in 
minute-time were fired from each of the flag ships; 
the ensigns and royal standard being displayed half- 
mast high. After which, on the proclamation of 
his present Majesty, a salute of forty -one guns was 
fired by all of His Majesty's ships present, their 
colours flying at the mast-head, where they con- 
tinued until sunset. On the following day, the 
colours were again hoisted half-miAt high, where 
they remained until the 15th of July, the day of 
His MaJesty^s interment. At noon lof this day, 
minute guns commenced tiring from tfle batteries, 
and were continued by His Majesty's ships in 
succession, and terminated by each flag-ship at 
sunset. The solemnity of the effect was much in- 
creased by the tolling of bells, and the entire lus- 
pcitsion of business everywhere. At Portsmouth, 
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the flag or Admiral Sir TbomM Foley was shlObd 
to M. M* K. Ganges, and lOlflMiad to H. M. S.-St. 
Vincent, on the conclnsioh of the cei^mOny. The 
Harlequin Yacht, belOngjlng to Lord Veru'am, 
lying off Ryde, continued Bring minute guns firoin 
sunset till eleven o'clock. 

His Majesty's Sloops Curlew aBjdl Nautihta, 
lately fitted out at Woolwich, have iailed for 
their respective stations, the former foV the Cape, 
and the latter fbr Cork. 

His Majesty's Ship Sibylle (48), Cbmmander 
F. A. C/ollier, returned from the Coast of Africa, 
was paid off at Portsmouth on Che 7tli of July, 
having been upwards of three years in cohitnission. 

Several trials in sailing have lately taken friace 
at Portsmouth, between the Seaflower, boUt by 
Capt. Hayes, and the various cutters on that sta- 
tion, in which the Seaflower has shown her supe- 
riority. 

His Majesty's Ship Hussar (46), with the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Bart, returuetl to 
S,iithead from the North American 8tatioa,on the 
4tli oi July, and H. M. S. Barham (50), whh 
that of Vice-Admiral the Hon. C. E. Fleeming, 
fioiu the West Indies, on the 26th of June, the 
term of their commandH having expired, and the 
stations being placed under the roiiinmnd of Vloe- 
Admiral E. G. Colpoys, in H. M. S. Winchester, 
Both the Admirals struck their flags at Spitliead 
on the 13th of July, at sunset, the ships having 
been ordered to Chatham to be paid off. The most 
giatifying testimonials of esteem and regret at 
their departure were leceived by each on leaving 
his command. The Hussar sailed from S pithead 
on the L^tb. 

His Majesty's Bomb Erebus (10), Commander 
P. Broke, arrived at Portsmouth from the Medi 
terranean, on the 26(h June, and was paid off in 
that harbour on the 20th July. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Faiiy (10), Commander 
Molyneux, >flas paid oflT at Chatham on the 30lli 
June, having been employed three years in the 
West Indies. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Clio (18), Commamlcr 
J. J. Onslow, sailed tor the South American stat on 
on the imh July. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Arachne (18), Coinmatider 
J. £. Krskine, was paid off into ordinary at Pl> 
mouth on the 13th July, having been employ eil 
upwards ol three years in the West Itulies. 

His Majesty’s Ship Forte (44), Capt. Jeremiah 
Coghlan, was paid off at Plymouth on the 13th ot 
July. The Forte arrived at Poitsmouth from the 
South American station on the 13lh June, and sailed 
on the 17th for Plymouth, where she arrived on 
the 19th, having been in commission upwards of 
three years. 

An impiovement in the sheaves of blocks has 
been made by Mr. Bothway, of Plymouth, which 
has been reported so favourably of, that H. M. S. 
Caledonia has been fitted with them, and we heat 
they are to be extended to general use In His 
Majesty’s service. It appears that yard-arm sheaves 
for sheets, and those fixed in masts, are what Mi. 
Bothway has improved on, and which improve- 
ment lie has secured to himself by patent. 

Uis Majesty’s Packet Brig Sheldrake was paid 
off Into ordinary at Plymouth on the 28th of June. 

The Lark, a new cutter, pierced for 4 guns, was 
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lAttadiedi at Cliatltaai on the 2Sd of Jane. The 
Jackdaw, Cutter, if to be Unnched from the fame 
dockyard on the 4th of Aug. The Erin, Queen of 
Scotland, and Thamef, Steam-Vesiels, have been 
purchased by Govemment. 

lieuts. Horatio James and John Prattent, and 
the men under tlielr command, have been pre- 
sented with medals by His Majesty the King of 
France, for their exertions in saving the crew of La 
Constance, a French vessel wrecked under Fair- 
leigh last winter. 

The conveyance of the Mediterranean mails by 
the Sailing Packets, has been concluded by the 
return of the Osborne on the 12th of June, from 
Gibraltar ; the service is to be hereafter conducted 
by steam-vessels. The following are those which 
are employed in it: — the Echo, Meteor, Messen- 
ger, and Hermes. As three complete passages 
only have as yet been made, occupying respect- 
ively 46, 47, and 48 days, the average passage 
cannot l>e fairly estimated, but it will probably 
not much exceed 47 days, the mean of these. 
The mean absence allowed for the sailing-packets 
was 90 days. 

Vessels fitting in port for home or foreign sta- 
tions. At Chatham, Pelican (18), Commander J. 
Gasse, Mediterranean. At Portsmouth, Herald 
Yacht (10), Commander G. B. Maxwell, and 
Pearl (20), Commander G. C. Blake, for special 
service ; Briton (40), Capt. J. J). Markland, 
Channel; Talbot (28), Capt. R. Dickinson, Cape; 
Columbine (18), Commander J. W. Gabriel, North 
Ametica ; Wolf (10), Coniinander W. Hamley, 
East Indies; jEtna, Surveying- Vessel, Comman- 
der E. Belcher. At Plymouth, Dryad (42), C.ipt. 
J. Hayes, C.B. Coast of Africa. 

An order from tlie Admiralty dated 10th July, 
directs that the collars and cufl's of tlie uniform 
coats of the commissioned officers of the Navy 
shall, in future, be scarlet instead of white, and 
that three buttons be plac< d unde# each of the 
pocket-fiaps ; and also that in future, no gold-lacc 
be worn on the trowsers ; and farther, that so 
mtich of the Order of the 18th of December, 
1827, as directs that officers shall wear white 
breeches, with while silk stockings, and white 
sword-belts, at the King's or Queen’s Drawing- 
Rooms, be annulled. 

The following Midshipmen have passed their 
examination in seamanship since our last ; — J. V. 
Anson, C. D. O’Brien, J. K. Dacres, J. F. Fan- 
shaw, S. P. Galloway, J. K. Ingledew, Hon. E. 
Plunket, F, T. Thompson, D. Tuckey, R. Tryon, 
H. T. Wyndham. 


PROMOTIONS. 

ADMIRALTY OFFICE, June 28. 

This day, in pursuance of His Majesty’s plea- 
sure, William Peere Williams Freeman, Esq. 
Admiral of the Red, was promoted to the rank 
of Admiral of the Fleet. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Sir Rich- 
ard Hossey Bickerton, Bart., K.C.B., Admiral of 
the Red, to be General of His Majesty’s Royal 
Marine Forces; and Sir William Sidney Smith, 
SuC.B., Arlmiral of the Blue, to be Lieutenant- 
Oeneral of His Majesty’s said Royal Marine 
Forces, in the room of Sir Richard Bickerton. 



CAPTAlNa* 

Hostc, T. £. 
Rowley, R. F. 
Scott, G. 

COMMANDERS. 

Bagwell, P. P. 
Broughton, W. 


Cotton, F. V. 


Griffiths, W. T. 
Hope, J. 
Gunning, 0. G. 
Reeve, J. 

s. 

Stopford, R. H. 
Stra vers, J. 
Yonge, E. 

LIEtrTENANTS. 

Dawson, R. 
Henderson, T. 


King, W. G. N. 
M‘Lean, W. 


Phillips, R. 
Sullivan, B. J. 


Northcote, S. G. 


Rogers, J. 
lliompson, R. 


Smith, A. 

PURSER. 

Williamson, E. A. 

MAllINES.— “F1R.ST-UEUTENANT. 

Tophain, W. 


APPOINTMENTS. ' 


CAPTAIN. 

Shirreff, W. H. 

Harbour Master at Gib 
raltar. 


COMMANDERS. 

Broughton, W. 

Primrose, 

Cotton, F. V. 

Champion. 

Cole, W. J. 

Preventive Service. 

Erskine, J. £. 

Grasshopper. * 

Gabriel, J. W. 

Columbine. 

Griffith-s W. T. 

Procris. 

Hawkins, A. M. Raleigh. 

Parker, C. 

Slaney. 

Smith, G. (a). 

St. Vincent. 


LlikUTENANTS. 

Burrldge, R. 

Wolf. 

F/Je, R. 

Columbine. 

Etough, H. J. 

Talavera. 

Gahan, G. 

Talavera. 

Grey, R. 

Barham. 

Hunter, R. 

Talavera. 

Hall, H. W. 

Preventive Service. 

Jones, M. B. 

St. Vincent. 

Henderson, J. 

Shannon. 

Kennedy, A. 

Hermes Steam-Vessel. 

Monkton, Hon. W. A. Winchester. 

Nowell, W. C. 
Price, J. 

Pallas. 

Wolf. 

Reid, R. T. 

Preventive Service. 

Richards, C. 

Swallow, R. C. 

Shepherd^ B. 

Hawke, R. C. 

Steane, 

Hyperion. 

Swainson, W. 

Kingston Ordinary. 

Tracey, A. P. 

Kent. 

Trounsell, 

Fox, R. C. 


MASTERS. 

Pike, J. 

Columbine. 



NAVAL PROMOTIONS'. 


Pritchard, J. S. 

Harpy, 

Oaborne, F. 

WinehsttSer. 

Weir, A. 

Dryad. 

Oiborne, J. 

Wolf. 


SURGEONS. 

Pennycook, W. 

Winchastar. 

Doak, Mt" 

Wolf. 

Sinclair, J. (M.D.) 

Grasshopper. 

HaU, J. 

Ordinary at Sheemess. 

Watt, T. 

Wincheatar. 

M'Avoy, B. 

Icarus. 

PURSERS. 

Fattlson, G. 

Grasshopper. 

Bryan, J. 

MagnlAcent. 

Smith, A. 

Columbine. 

Owen, E. 

Challenger. 

ASSISTANT-SURGEONS. 

Soden, J. B. E. 

.^ua. 

Jkidrew, J. 

^ Winchester. 

Williamson, £. A. 

Sibylle. 

Fox, 0. J. 

Dryad. 

MARINES. FIRST LIBUTEN 

Lardner, J. 

Galatea. 

Hearle, E. 

Dryad. 

Mottley, G. 

Plymouth Hospital. 

SECOND 

LIEUTENANT. 

Neilson, T. 

Ccdamblne. * 

Atcherley, W. S. L. 

Dryad. 


ADMIRALTY OFFICE, July 
Thin flay, in pursuance of His Majesty's pleasure, 
the Right Hon. James Gambler, G.C.B., Admiral 
of the Red ; and Sir Charles Morice Pole, Baft. 
G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, were promoted to the 
rank of Admiral of the Fleet. 

July ‘22. 

This day, in pursuance of His Majesty's pleasure, 
the following Flag Officers of His Majesty’s Fleet 
were promoted, (viz.) 

TO BE ADMIBALS OF THE RED. 
Wickey, John 
Fish, John 

Knight, Sir John, K.G.B. 

Thornboroif|h, Sir Edward, G.C.B. 

Edwards, Sampson 

Saumarez, Sir James, Bartt G.C.B. Vice-Admiral 
of Great Britain. 

Drury, Thomas 

Northesk, Right Hon. William Earl, G.C.B. Rcar- 
Rdmiral of Great Britain. 

Exmoutb, Right Hon. Edward Viscount, G.C.B. 
Coffin, Sir Isaac, Bart. 

Aylmer, John 

TO BE ADMIRALS OP THE W'HITE. 

Wells, Sir John, K.C.B. 

Martin, Sir George, G.C.B. 

Smith, Sir William Sidney, K.C.B. 

Sotheby, Thomas 
NiehoUs, Sir Henry, K.C.B. 

Sawyer, Sir Herbert, K.C.B. 

Gould, Sir Davidge, K.C.B. 

Keats, Sir Richard G., G.C.B. 

Stopford, Hon. Sir Robert, K.G.B. 

Robinson, Mark 
Foley, Sir Tliomas, G.C.B. 

Tyler, Sir Charles, K.C.B. 

Dixon, Sir Manley, K.C.B. 

Manly, Isaac George 
Crawley, Edmund 

TO BE admirals OP THE BLVK. 
Williams, Sir Thomas, K.C.B. 

Hargood, Sir W., K.C.B. 

Ferrler, John 

Moorsom, Sir Robert, K.C.B. 

Hamilton, Sir Charles, Bart. 

CunoB, Hon. Henry 

Halstead, Sir Lawrence W., K.C.B, 

fJeale, Sir Harry, Bart. G.C.B. 

York*, Sir Joseph Sydney, K.C.B. 


Legge, Hon. Sir Arthur Kaye, K.C.B. 
Galloway, Right Hon. G. Earl, K.T. 

Laforcy, Sir Francis, Bart. K.C.B. 

Durham, Sir Philip Charles Henderson, K..C.B. 
Pellew, Sir Israel, K.C.B. 

Carew, Sir Benjamin Hallowell, K.C.B. 
Beauclerk, Right Hon. Lord Amelins, K.C.B. 
Taylor, William 

Martin, Sir Thomas Byam, G.C.B. 

Lawford, John 
Sotheron, Frank 

TO BE VICE-ADMIRALS OP THE RER. 

Hope, Sir W. Johnstone, G.C.B. 

Paulet, Right Hon. Henry Lord, K.C.B. 

Patterson, Charles William 

Cockburn, Right Hon. Sir George, G.C.B. 

Carpenter, James 

Barton, Robeit 

Moore, Sir Graham, K.C.B. 

Scott, Matthew Henry 

Hanwell, Joseph 

Baynton, Sir Henry W., K.C.B. 

King, Sir Rmhard, Bart. K.C.B. 

Colpoys, Edward Griffith 

Foote, ^ward James « 

Lee, Sir Richard, K.C.B. 

Halkett, Peter ^ 

Stephens, Phillip 

Flceming, Hon. Charles Elphinstone 
Hothain, Hon. Sir Henry, K.G.B. 

Malcolm, Sir Pulteney, K.C.B. 

Gore, Sir John, K.C.B. • 

Harvey, John 

Hotham, Sir William, K.C.B. 

TO BE vice-admirals OF THE WHITE. 
Rowley, Sir Josias, Bart. K.G.B. 

Codrington, Sir Edv/ard, G.C.B. 

Parker, George 
Plampin, Robert 

Blackwood, Hon. Sir H,, Bart. K.C.B 
Douglas, John Erskine 
Torrington, Right Hon. G. Viscount 
Donnelly, Ross 

Beresford, Sir John Poo, Bart. K.C.B* 

Eylcs, Thomas 

Gosselin, Thomas Le Marebant 
Rowley, Sir Charles, K.C.B. 

RoUes, Robert 
Locke, Waiter 
Milne, Sir David. K.C.B. 

Young. James 

2 
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NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 


Otway, Sir Robert Waller, K,C,B. 

Daeres, Richard 
Windham, William 
Peard, Sbnldham 
Fellowes, Edward 

TO BE vicE'Admihals of the Bf-rF. 
Lake, Willoughby Thomas, C.B. 

Ogle, Sir Charles, Bart. 

Raper, Henry 

Pahle, Sir William Charles, K.C.B, 

Eyre, Sir George, K.C.B. 

Lambert, Robert 
Oliver, Robert Dudley 
Dobson, Man 
Boys, Thomas 
Talbot, Sir John, K.C.B, 

Tollemache, John Richard Detap 

Giflard, John 

West, John 

Poynt*, Stephen 

Colville, Right Hon. John, Lord 

Cocket, John 

Winthrop, Robert 

Rlgky, Henry, C.B. 

Ekins, Charles, C.B. 

Page, Benjamin William 
Wodehoose, Hon. Philip 
Alexander, Thomas 

TO BE IlEAU-APMIllALS OF TUF. RED. 
Berry, Sir Edward, Bart. K.C.B. 

Ker, Right Hon, Mark Robert Lord, 

Harvey, Thonnas, C.B, 

IlMibray, Richard Hussey, C.B. 

G^n, Henry Richard 
Bllgh, John, C.B. 

Hamilton, Sir Edward, Bart. K.C.B. 

Baker, Thomas, C.B. 

Sutton, Samuel 
Laurie, Sir Robert, Bart. 

Gage, William. Hall 
Maitland, John 
Walker, James, C.B. 

Paget, Hon, Sir Charles, Knight, KX.H. 
Worsley, Richard 
Hollis, Aiskew Paff, 

Heathcote, Sir Henry, Knight 
Owen, Sir Edward William Campbell Richard 
K.C.B. 

Scott, Georgy, C.B. 

Dundas, Thomas 
Fowke, George 
Pearson, Richard Harrison 

to’ BE REAR-ADMIRALS OF THE WHITE. 

Rodd, John Tremayne, C.B. 

Hardy, Sir Tliomas Masterman, Bart. K.C.B. 

Cumberland, William 

Hamond, Sir Graham, E. Bart. C.B. 

Honeynian,' Robert 

Ballard, Volant V., C.B. 

Downman, Hugh 

Capel, Hon.Jt'horoas Bladen, C.B. 

Manby, Thomas 

O'Bryen, Right Hon. J^mes Lord 

Matson, Richard 

Mackeiiar, John 

Adam, Charles 

Stiles, John 

Granger, William 

White, John Chambers 


Drummond, Adam 
Hall, Robert 
Lloyd, Robert 

Livingstone, Sir Thomas, Bart. 

Hardyman, Lucius, C.B. 

Horton, Joshua Sydney 
Brace, Edward, C.B. 

Astle, George 

TO BE REAR-ADM1RA1.8 OF THF RM?F. 
Brenton, vSir Jahleel, Bart K.C.B. 

Austen, Francis William, C.B. 

Campbell, Patrick, C.B. 

Thompson, Norborne 
Dftkson, Fxlward Stirling 
Maling, Thomas James 
Omraaney, John Acworth, C.B. 

Stuart, Henry 
Mudge, Zacliary 
Hill, Heniy 

Schomberg, AlexandUy Wilmot 
K^ng, Edward Diirnford 
Vansittart, Henry 
Mundy, George, C.B. 

Sajej, George, C.B. 

Broke, Sir Philip Bowes Vere, Bart. K.C.B. 
Maitland, Francis Lewl-s, C.B. 

Warren, Frederick 
Carthew, James 
Broughton, Jolin 

Dundas, Hon. George Heneage Lawrence, C.B. 
Parker, William, C.B. 

Ricketts, Sir Tristram Robert, Bart. 

Dash wood, Sir Charles, Knight 
The following promotions and appolntinenti also 
took place : — 

The King has been ^ileased to appoint William 
Skipney, Ksq., the Hon. Fred. Pant Irby, Sir 
Christopher Cole, Bart. K.C.B., and the Hon. 
Duncombe Pleydcll Bouvetie, to be Colonels in 
His Majesty's Royal Marine Forces, in the ro^iu 
of Lucius Hardyman, Ksq. C.B., Kdward Brace, 
Esq. C.B., Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. K.C.B., and 
Francis Wm. Austin, Ksq. C.B. appointed Flag 
Officers of His Majesty's Fleet. 

COMMANDERS TO »E CAPTAINS. 
Mainwaring R. 

Watling, J. W. 

Pridham, R. 

Lyons, J. 

Westphal, P. 

Yeoman, Barnard 
Reynolds, J. 

Eliot, H. A. 

Ltwis, F. J. 

Sparshott, E. 

Blight, William 
Wigston, J. 

Ryves, G. F., C.B. 

Woollcombc, G. 

Flastings,T. |) 

Best, Hon. Thomas 
Cnppage, \^ilUam 
Drinkwatea, C. R. 

LIEUTENANTS TO RF. COMMANDERl. 

Strong, T. 

Bishop, H. W. 

Addington, W. S. 

Watts, W. B. 



CHANGKS JN THii STATIONS OF CORPS 


m 


G(H>ld» H. 

RicU«Jt)B0n, W. (b.) 

HasweUi W. H. 

Vidal, R. K. 

Prcitoit, H. 
tlshemood, W. 

Htillard, S. 

Bisselt, G. 

Kirby, W. 

S nlth, C. 

Ciippage, A. 

Tweed, J. P. 

Holbeck, G. 

Pitts, E. 

Raddiffe, W. 

Saiiitliiil, G. A. 

Mates who have passed tlieir exanunatiuus pi ior 
to the 15tli of January, 1810 

TO BL LltUl ENACTS. 

Blacker, P. 
llubson, W. 

Lewin, E. 

Cockerell, J. P. 

Morgan, 11. 

Slaughter, J. 

WeteiihaU, tt. 

Sitnuuds, J. 

Hurt, P. H. 

Thorne, C. 

Hooper, J. T. 

Elliott, N. 

Hunt, K. 

Hay, W, . 

Morgan, W. H. 

Stokes, S. B. 


Fothergill, W. 
Ritchie, P, 
Seaver, C. 
Daveyi J. P. 
Edweane, R. D. 
Seaward, W. 


MARINES. 

APPOINTMBNl'A 

CAPTAINS. 


Warren, S. 

William and Mary Yaeht. 

Bnllen, C. 

Royal Sovereign Yacht. 

Tobin, G. 

Prince Regent Yacht. 

Filaclareuce, A. P. 

Royal George Yacht. 

Dick,J. 

Donegal. 

Bunlett, G. 

Gauges. 

Colhn, F. H. 

Gloucester. 

Pym, S. 

Kent. 

Nesham, C. J. W. 

Melville. 

I’ssher, T., C.B. 

Agent of Transports at 
^ Deptfoid. 

COMMANDKltS. 

Green, W. B. 

Kent. 

Glascock, W. N. 

Orestes. 

Vincent, A. A. ' 

William and Mary. 

Ti otter, H. I). 

Cm lew. 

Uixoii, — 

Pallas 

UEUTENANIS. 

Otway, R. 

Echo, 8. V. 

Sayer, G, 

Confiance, S. V. 

Harvey, J . 

Bramble. 

Wiight, J. A. 

Basilisk. 

James, 11. 

Surly. 

Putbding, J. M. 

William and Mary Yacht. 

Seymour, E. 

Ai iadne. 


CHANCa:S IN THE STATlONSaUE CUKFS 


SINCE OUR LAST. 


4lli Foot . . . 

. fruiu . 

Newry . . 

. to . 

Dublin. • 

Bill Ditto . . . 

. from 

Dublin . . 

. to . 

Halifax. 

8th Foot Depot 

. from . 

Stockpoit (Newly Formed.) 

10th Ditto Ditto 

. from . 

Kmsale 

. to 

1 ralee. 

IGth Ditto Ditto 

. from . 

Coik 

. to 

Guernsey. 

19th Ditto Ditto 

. from . 

Portsmouth 

. to 

Gosport. 

22(1 Ditto Ditto 

. from . 

Cork 

to 

Plymouth. 

23(1 Ditto Ditto 

, from . 

Brecon . 

. to 

Plymouth. 

27th Ditto Ditto 

. from . 

.Jersey 

• to 

Cork. 

3()th Ditto . . . 

. from . 

Gosport . 

. to 

Weedon. 

r>()Lh Ditto • • • 

. from . 

Blackburne 

. to 

Dublin and to Waterford 

59tl» Ditto . . . 

. from , 

Weedon 

. to 

Manchester. 

t)2d Ditto • • * 

. from . 

Chatham 

. to 

Madras. 

l)2d Ditto Ditto 

. from . 

Chatham (Newly Formed.) 

t)4tli Ditto . . • 

. from . 

Dublin . 

. to 

Belfast, 

UOth Ditto Ditto • 

. from . 

Boyle 

. to 

. Castlebar, 

77th Ditto Ditto 

. from* . 

Clonmell 

. to 

. Kinsale, 

84th Ditto Ditto 

. from . 

Kinsale . 

. to 

, .Jersey. 

88th Ditto Ditto 

. from ^ 

Tralee 

. to 

Cork and to Jemey. 

BOth Foot ordered home from Madras. 



93d Ditto Ditto 

. from . 

Stockport 

. to 

Brecon. 

94lli Ditto Ditto . 

. from . 

Plymouth 

. to 

Chatham. 

98th Ditto Ditto 

. from . 

Plymouth 

. to 

. Chatham. 

J>7th Ditto Ditto 

. from , 

W aterford 

. . to 

. Kinsale, 
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PEIZE MONEY. 

fElZKi AX>V£RtISSD FOR PAYMENT IN THE LONPON GAZETTES^ A» REPORTED TO TRE 
TREASURER OF THE NAVY, DOWN TO THE 19tH OF JUNE, 1830. 


War of 1703. 

AliBACORI, for La Nantaise, capt. 3th Oct. 
1797. — Pay. 4th May, 1030.— Agt. T. Collier, 3, 
Brick*conrt, Temple. 

Indbfati&able, for Le Range, (Head Mo- 
ney,) capt 14th Oct. 1797.— Pay. 6th July, 1830. 
— ^Agt J. P. Mu8pratt,9, New Broad-strcet. 

War of 1803. 

Syren E, for Two Piratical MUticos, capt. 31st 
Jan. 1825. — Pay 16th April, 1830.— Agts. Evans 
and Eyton, 7, Northumberland- street. Strand. 

Fox, for Maria Wilhelinina, Gt>od Hope, and 
Brig unknown, capt. 3d and 20th Sept. 1807, and 
Four Faddawakkans, or Gun-lmts, capt. 5th Oct. 
1807. — Pay 2d April, 1830. — Agt. John Chippen- 
ttale, 10, John-street, Adclphi. 

Hyperion, for Seizures, capt. between Ist Jan. 
and 31 St Aug. 1829. — Pay lOth June, 1830. — Agt. 
C. Clementson, 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 

North Star, for Arcenia, capt. 30th Oct. 1828. 
— Pay 4th May, 1830. — Agt. John Hinxman, 72, 
Great Rossel-street, Bloomsbury. 

Rose, for Piratical Vessel, capt. 27th June, 1827. 


—Pay 11th May, 1830.— Agt. C. Clementson, 8, 
Adelphi Terrace. 

Spbeuwell (Tender), for Constantla, al^s 
Esperanza, capt. 6th Nov. 1822 — Pay 3l8t March, 
1830.— Agts. W. and B. Chard, 3, Cliflford>-iim. 

SuRVEiLLANTE, for Brothers, capt. 3d July, 
1613.— Pay 6th April, 1830.— Agt. T. Collier, 3, 
Brick-court, Temple. 

Skipjack, for Intrepido, capt. 2d Aug. 1828. — 
Pay 16th Apiil, 1830.— Agts. Cooke, Halford, and 
Son, 41, Norfolk-street, Strand. 

SiBYLLE, for Henriquetta and Diana, capLOth 
Sept, and Pith Oct. 1827, and Gertmdis, capt. 12th 
Jan. 1828. — Pay on an ival.— Agts. Goode and 
Clarke, 15, Surrey street, Strand, 

Ditto, for Vengador, capt. 16th May, 1828, 
Josephine, capt. 4th July, 1828, El Almirante, 
capt. 1st Feb. 1820; Dniao, capt. 6th Feb* 1829, 
Carolina, capt. 6th March, 1829, Hoise, capt. 23d 
March, 1820 ; La Panchita, capt. 29th April, 1820, 
and Emilia, capt. 16th Aug. 1829.— Pay on arri- 
val.— Agts. Go^e and Clarke, 15, Snrrey-street, 
Strand. 

Tyne, for Constantin, alias Esperanza, capt. 6th 
Nov. 1822.— Pay Slat March, 1830.— Agts. W. 
and £. Chard, 3, CliflTord’sdnn. 


prizes adjudicated in the high court of admiralty, as reported to the 

TREASURER OF HIE NAVV, DOWN 10 THE 19tH OF^JUNK, 1830. 


Freija, for French National Schooner of War, 
fname unknown,) capt. 18th Jau. 1810. — Ound. 
24th March, 1830.— Ptonounced ta have been a 
Vessel of War, and 90 Men on Board. 
SURVBiLLANTE, foi' Bi Others, capt. 3d Joly, 


1813. — One Eighth of the value of the Ship and 
Cargo pronounced to be due for Salvage. 

Tari'arus, for French Cutter Privateer, *^nd 
French Schooner Privateer, (names unknown,) 
capt. 18th Sept. 1810. — Pronouncetl to have bee 
Vessels of War, and 30 Men on board each. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

FROM JUNE 22 TO JULY 27. 


WAR-OFFICE, Junk 22, 

Memorandum.— The half-pay of the under-men- 
tioned officers bus been cancelled from the 22d 
inst. inclusive, upon their receiving a commuted 
allowance for their commissions ; — 

Ens. Edward Smyth, h. p. 14th Foot ; Licot. 
Thomas Wallace Aird, h. p. Rl. African Corps ; 
Ens. William Graham, h. p. unatt. ; Eus. John 
MilUken, h. p. Rl. Staff Corps ; Lieut. John 
Clark, h. p, 26th Foot; Ass.-Sttrg. George Samuel 
Jenks, h. p, loth Light Drs. ; Ens. John Moser 
Graham, h. p. unatt. ; Ueut. John Shaw M'CnU 
loch. h. p. 28th Foot ; Lieut. WiUiam Wood, b. p. 
63d Foot ; Lieut. Hodder William Roberts, b. p, 
8th Gar. Batt. ; Cor. William Seymour, h. p. Rl. 
Waggon Train; Lieut. William Barwick, h. p. 
45th Foot ; Lieut. Robert Shaflo Orde, h. p. 29th 


Foot ; Lieut. Thomas Jenour, h. p. 93d Foot , 
Lieut. Cornelius Sullivan, h. p. unatt. ; Lieut. 
John Thurlow Scott Waring, b. p. 8th Foot, 
A88.-Snrg. William Bewicke Lynn, h. p. llth 
Foot; Ens. Robert Nicolsoii Bruce, b. p, Ifl Gar. 
Batt. 

The half-pay of the under -mentioned officer hai 
been cancelled from 25th of May, 1836, inclusive, 
npon bis rec. a commuted allowance for bis com. : 
— Apotheca|y Thomas Morton, h.p. 


^ FRIDAY, JUNE 25. 

Memoiandum. — HU Majesty has been pleasetl 
to approve of the 63d Foot bearing on Ita coloo>» 
and appointments, in addition to any other badgrn 
or devices which may have heretofore been grant 
ed to the regiment, the wordft " Egmont-op-Kee,” 
in commemoration of the dhtinguithed conduct ut 
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Ulc Rtt«ltii«ai at figmoat-op ZeR, on the 3d of 
Oct. 1799, 

0th R# 9 t« Dri.-«>Capt. John Osbornei from h. p. 
to b« Capt. vice Walter Cope Sheppard, who exc. 
rec. dllT, I Cor. William Arkwright, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Arbttthnot, prom.; Cor. Thomas West* 
ropp M* Mahon, from 16th Ught Drs, to be Cor. 
vice Arkwright. 

10th Hegt. Light Drs. — Cor. Pinson Bonham, 
do Liept. by p. vice Alexander, prom. 

To be Cornets, by p. — William Andrew SweeU 
man, gent, vice Bonham ; William Brooks, gent. 

V. M* Mahon, app. to 0th Drs. 

3d Regt. Fool. — Mj^or Gerald Roebfort, fr^m 
14tb Fool, to be Mi^or, vice Barlow, who exc. 

8th Foot. — Kns. and Adjt. Irvine S. Whitty, to 
have the rank of Lient. 

10th Ditto. — .Stair-Ass. Surg. Stephenson Tee- 
van, M.D. to be Ass.-Stti^. vice Grant, who exc. 

14th l)itto.~Major Maurice Barlow, from 3d 
Foot, to be Major, vice Rochfort, who exc. 

24th Ditto. — Lieut. Joseph Peacocke, from tlhth 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Kirkaldy, who exc. 

44th Ditto. — Major Thomas Mackrell, to be 
Lieiit.-Cul. by p. vice Lowther, who ret. 

62d Ditto. — Etis. William Aniiicret Hale, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Birch, who ret. ; George Mur- 
ray, gent, to be Ens. by p. viee Hale. 

Odth Ditto. — Lieut. George Kirkaldy, from 24lh 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Peacocke, who exc. 

62d Ditto. — Capt. Stephen Pai ker, from h. p. 
to be Capt. vice Twigge, who ret. 

83d Ditto. — Ens. and Adjt, John Stubbs, to 
have the fank of Lieut. • 

OOtU Ditto. — Kns. Jolin James, to be Lient. 
without p. vice PIgot, dt|. 

Hi. Staff Corps. — be Majors, witiumt p. — 
Capt. Thomas Wright; Capt. William James 
King; Brevet Lieal.>Col. James Froeth. 

• To be Capts. without p. — Brevet Capt. Edward 
Philip White ; Lieut. Charles Rochfort Scott. 

2d West India Hegt. — W'tn. Guise Whltcombe, 
gent, to be Ens, by p. vice Macfarlane, prom. 

Uiiatt. — Lieut. Hon, John Arbuthuot, from 6th 
Drs. to be Capt. of Inf. by p. 

Hospital Stall. — Ass.-Surg, Waller Grant, from 
loth Foot, to be Ass.-Surg. to the Forces, vice 
Teevan, who exc. 

To be Hosp.-Ass. to the Forces. — HosP-Ass. 
Alexander Sheriif Macdonell, from h. p. ; Hosp.- 
Ass. William Campbell Robertson, from b. p. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, June 24, 

Ord. Med. Depart,— George Farr, gent, to be 
S4c.' Ass.-Surg. vice Robinson, prom. 

WAR OFFICE, JuNis 29. 

1st Regt. Drs. — Capt. Charles P. Ainslic, from 
h. p. to be Cnpt. vice Washington Hibbert, who 
exc. rec. diff. 

latfa Regt. Light Drs, — Henry Horatio Kitche- 
ner, gent, to be Cor. by p. vice E)|re, who ret 
14th Light Drs, — Major-Gen. Sir, Edward Ker- 
rison, Bart to be Col. vice Sir John Ormsby 
Van^leur, app. to the command of lOth Light 
Drs, ; Cor. and Adjt. Patrick Leary, to have tlie 
rank of Lieut. 

Ullh Light Dis.— liieut. Gen. Sir John Ormsby 


Vaodelenr, K.C.B. from 14th Light Dn. to be 
Col. vice Field-Marshal Karl Hnrconrt, dec. 

lit or Gren. Regt. of Foot Ods.-—Bns, and 
Lieut George Crawford Ricketts, to be lieut. and 
Capt by p. vice St. Clair, who ret,; 8ec,-Ueot. 
Thomas Spottiswoede, from Rifle Brigade, to be 
Ens. and Lieut, by p. vice Ricketts. 

3d Regt Foot Gds. — Ens. and Lieut William 
Conyngham Burton, to be Ueut and Capt. by p. 
vice Keppel, who ret. ; Ens. George Henry Fits* 
Roy, from 43d Foot, to be Ens. and Lieut, by p. 
vice Burton. 

7tb Regt. of Foot — Capt. Frederick Farquhar- 
son, to be Major, by p. vice Bell, prom. ; Lieut. 
Cecil La Touche, to be Capt by p. vice Far- 
quharsou ; Ens. Tliomas Coltraan, from h. p* to be 
Lient by p. vice La Touche. 

13th Foot. — Ens. Zachary Edwards, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Blackwell, prom.; Robert George 
Hughes, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Edwards* 

33d Ditto.— Hosp.-Ass. Denis Joseph Magrath, 
M.D. to be Ass.-Surg. vice Walker, dec. 

43d Ditto. — Major Henry Booth, to be Lieut.- 
Col. without p. vice Haverfield, dec. ; Capt 
George Johnston, to be Major vice Booth ; 
IJcut. Jonah Harris, to be Capt. vice Johnston ; 
Henry William Bunbnry, gent, to be Ens. by p. 
vice Fit'/ Roy, app. to 3d Foot Gds. 

44th Ditto. — Eus. George Bayly, to be Lieut, 
without p. vice Wilson, dec.; Willium Evans, 
gent, to be Ens. vice Bayly. 

62d Ditto. — Ens. John Janies Best to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Conroy, prom. ; David Siritt Cooper, 
gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Best. 

61st Ditto. — Ens. Henry John Clifford, to be 
Lieut, by p, vice Blaydes, who ret, ; William 
Henry Cliarlcs Wellesley, gent to be ISns, by p. 
vice Clifford. 

90lh Ditto. — John Hynde Cotton, gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice James, prom. 

USrli Disto. — Ens. William Armstrong Rogers, 
to be Lieut, without p. vice Clayton, dec. ; (ieut 
Cadet Charles P. Hamilton, from Bl. Mil. Coll, 
to be Kns. vice Rogers. • 

Rifle Brigade. — George Kirwan Carr, gent to 
be See-Licut. by p. vice Spottlswoode, app, to 
Ist or Gren. Foot Gds. 

Dnattached. — Major Edward Wells Bell, from 
7ih Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of luf, by p. 

To be Capts. of Inf. by p.-^ieut Gilbert 
Conroy, from 62d Foot; Lieut. Thomas Black- 
well, from 13tb Foot. 

Staff. — Lieut.-Col. Lord Charles Fita-Roy.to be 
Dep.. Adji.-Gen. to the Troops serving In the Me- 
diterranean, vice Raitt, who res. 

Hosp. Staff. — Staff-Ass.-Surg. John Reid, from 
h. p. to be A88.-Surg, to the Forces, vice Magrath, 
app. to 33d Foot. 

Garrisons.-— Gen. Rowland Lord Hill, G.C.B. 
to be Governor of Plymouth, vice Field-Marshal 
Earl Harcourt, dec.; Gen. William Earl Cith* 
cart, K.T. to be Governor of Hull, vice Lord Hill. 

Memoranda. — The under-mentioned ofRcers 
have been allowed to retire from the Service, by 
the sale of unatt. corns. 

Llent.'CoL George Edward Raitt, h* p. unatt, ; 
Capt. Henry Dixon, Retired List 4tb El. Vet. 
Bat. ; Capt. Alexander McQueen, h. p. Catutdian 
Fencibks. 
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MILITARY PROMOriOMS. 


- OVFICE OF ORDNANCE, Idly S. 

Ottrti* of Bli Ei)|sUK«r>. — Sec.-Cjkpt. Harcua 
Antonins .Waturfl, to be Csipt. vice Thompson, 
First'Lieut. Charles Ogle Strcatfeild, to be 
Se<i.>Capt. vice Waters j See.'Uent. Charles 
Bailey, to be First* laieut. vice Streatfelid ; Capt. 
Hubert Samai:! Hustler, to be Tiieut.-Gol. vice 
Vigoreux, dec.; Sec.-Capt. Charles IMward 
Frince, to be Capt. vice Hustler, prom. ; Flr8^ 
Lieut. Joseph Ellison Portlock, to be Sec.-Capt. 
vice Trince ; Sec.-Lieut. WllHara Thomas Deni, 
son, to be First-Lieut. vice Portlock. 

Rl. Regt. of Artillery. — Fiisi-Lieot. Hugh Mor- 
gan, to be Sec.-Capt. vice T. N. King, ret. upon 
h. p. ; Sec.-Lieut. Edward Charles Warde, to be 
First fiient. vice Morgan ; Sec.-Capt. Francis 
Rawdon Cbesney, to be Capt. vice W. Greene, 
superseded, being absent without leave ; First- 
LiCut. Francis Warde, to be Sec.-Capt. vice 
Cbesney; Sec.-Lieut. Alexander Tytler, to be 
First-Licnt. vice Warde. 


WAR OFFICE, July fl. 

1st Regt, Life Gds.-— Cornet and Sub-Lietit. St. 
George Caulfidd, to be Lieot. by p. vice Du Pre, 
who ret.; Hon, Hugh Gbolmondoley, to be Cor. 
and Sub Lient. by p, vice CaolAeld. 

4th R^gt. of Dr. Gds.— -Cor. John Matthew 
Qoanlock, to be Lieut, by p. vice Storey, prom. ; 
Lionel Place, gent, to be Cor. by. vice Qiianfock. 

7th Dr. Gds. — Veterinary Snrg. Jolin Schroeder, 
from 13th Light Drs. to be Veterinary Suig. vice 
Anderson, dec, 

8th Regt. Light Drs.— Lient. Goodrich Shedden, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Lont Geoigc Augusta Hill, 
prom.; Cot. Shirley Hamilton Kail, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Shedden ; Ens. Hon. (Jeorge Augus- 
tus Craven, from tiftli Ft. to be Cor. by p. vice 
Ball. 

16th Light Drs.— Lieut. Robert Douglass, to be 
Capt. by p. vice Monteath, who ret. ; oCor. 
Charles Janies Cornish, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Dunghnss; D. Lyon Campbell, gent, to be Cor. 
by p. vice Cornish. 

Ist or Gren. Regt. Ft. Gds. — Jo.seph Henry 
Hudson, Esq. Page of Honour to His late Ma- 
jesty, to be Ens. and Lieut, without p. ; Hospital 
Assist. Richani Redmond Caton, to be ABsi.«t.- 
Surg. vice Pic)tford, who les. 

8d Regt. Ft. Gds. — Lient. and Capt. Henry 
Colville, to be Capt. and Lleut.-Col. by p. vice 
Ellington, who ret. ; Ens. and Lieut. George 
Moncriede, to be Lieut, and Capt; by p. vice Col- 
ville; Hon, ChUrlee Henry Dillon, to 1^ Ens. and 
Lieut, by p. vice Moncriefte. 

31St. Regt. Foot.— William Higginson Duff, 
gent., to be Second Lieut, by p. vice Sinclair, 
prom. 

36tb Ditto.— Capt. Thomas Smith, from 49tb 
Ft, to be Capt. vice Henry Bell, who ret. upon 
b. p. 

3rth Ditto.— William Qrtarrier Wanl, gent, to 
be Sins, by p. vice G'Beime, who ret. 

40tb Ditto. — Capt. John Pine Penefsther, fi-om 
6Pth "Ft. to be Capt. vice Floyer, who exc- 

4Pth Ditto.— Capt. Gilbert Conry, from h. p. 
to be Capt. vice Smith, app. to 36th Ft. 

3»tb Ditto.— Capt. Richatd Royer, from 46th 
Ft. to be Capt. vice Peiicfather, who cxc. 


67lh Ditto.— Bdwtrd Horloek 'Mdrtiilier, gent, 
to be Ens. by p. vice Craven, tp(>. to 8ih I^t. Drs. 

87th Ditto.-*^Mstjor James Rowan, from h. p. 
to be Major, vice Gully, who ret. 

L'nattached.— Capt. Lord George Augusta HiU, 
from 8th Light Drs. to be Major of Inf. by p. ; 
laeut. George Walter Story, frwn 4th Dr. Gds. 
to be Capt. of Inf. by p. ; Second Lieut. Hon. 
John Sinclair, from SHst Ft. to be Lieut, of Inf. 
by p. 1 

Hospital Staff. — To be Hospital- Assistants to 
the Forces. — Hospitah Assist. George Henry Gor- 
don, from h. p. vice Hunter, app. to 2d Ft. ; Hos- 
pitai-Assist. Gregor McGregor, from h. p. vice 
West, app. to 40th Ft. 

Garrisons.— Capt. John Charles GHflllh, on h. 
p. 94th Fl. to be Fort-Major at St. John's, New-* 
toiiiidland, vice Campbell, who res. 

Memoranda. — The Christian names of Ens. and 
Lieut. Campbell, who was app. to the 1st or Gren. 
Ft. Gds. on the 11th inst. are George Herbert 
Frederick. 

The app. of Assist.-Snrg. Biisbane, ftoin 74th 
Fl. to a4th Ft. on the bth June, 1830, has not 
taken place. 

The Christian name of Ens. Fitzroy, who was 
app. from 43d Ft. to 3d Ft. Gds. on the 39th alt, 
is George only, and not George Henry. 

llic under-mentioned officers have been allowed 
to retire from the service, by the sale of unattach- 
ed coitunisstous 

Capt. Thomas Fenton, b. p. 21st Light Drs. ; 
Lieut. David DiunUs, h. p. 56lh Foot. 


FttlUAYy JULY P. 

13th Regt. Light Drs. — John Legrew, gent, to 
be Veterinary Siiig. vice Schroeder, app. to 7tli 
Dr. Gds. 

15th Regt, Fool. — Assist.-Surg. Hugh CaldwelR 
fiom h. p, 31st Ft. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Christ. 
ColliSfWliu exc. 

24th Ditto. — Lieut. John Harris, to be Capt. 
without p. vice Monkton, dec.; Ens. William 
Gtistavus Brown, to be Lieut, without p. vice 
Harris; Gent. Cadet Henry Farrant, from Kl. 
Mil- Col. to be Kns. without p. vice Brown. 

33^Dift<). — Cornet Francis Stanfmd, from h. 
p. itRi Light Drs. to be Ens. without p. vice 
Tolly, who res. 

36lh Ditto. — Capt. llippolite Mitchell, from h. 
p. 96th Fool, to be Capt. vice Francis John St. 
Quiutin, who exc. 

38th Ditto. — Lient. William Fredeiick Vernon, 
to be Paymaster, vice Grant, dec. 

4l8t Ditto. — Hetify Grcville, gent, to he Efts, 
without p. vice Kirkbride, whose appointment 
has not taken place. 

53(1 Ditto. — Capt. John Quin Pardy, flwnn h. p. 
Rl. Staff' Corps, to be Capt. vice Etlward Berke 
ley Phillips, whsi exc. 

fllst. Ditto. — Kns. Richard Glostcr, to be Went, 
without p. vic(* Burslem, dec.; Gent, f'adet Robt. 
AUhidge, from HI. Mil. Cel. to be Bns. vice CRi>s> 
ter. 

62d Ditto. — Capt. Charles Fit^-Roy Neynbe, 
from h. p. to be Capt. vice James Hamilton A«- 
strntber, wiio exc. 

CnatiHched.— I'o be Majors of Infiantry without 
p«rch.ii>e— Bicv, Lieut.-Cul. William Cochrane, 
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Vi«l<l Officer of Militia 4n Nova 
ScotiH ; B«»v. Uout. Col. Dnncan M'DoasaU, («• 
apt>ctiit| Field Olfiter of Militia In Nova Scotia ; 
Brev* UeMt.-Col. James Frederick Love, Inipect- 
iog Field OiUcer of Militia in New Bmuswick. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, July 12. 

HI. Hegt. of Artillery.— Charles Percivall, gent, 
.from 6th Drs. to be Veterinary Smg. vice Cow- 
ard, placed on h. p. 

Northamptonshire Militia.— Sir Justinian Uham , 
Bart, to be Col. vice Sir Richard Brooke cle 
Capell Brooke, Bart., deceased ; Langliain K^jke- 
by, Esq., to be Lient.-Col. vice Sir Justinian 
Ilham, Bart., prom. ; William Somerset Rose, 
Esq. to be Capt. 


WAR OFiaCE, July 16. 

Ist oi Gren. Regt. Fi. Gds,— E«s. and Lieut. 
Hugh Fitz Roy, to be Adjt. vice Vernon, who.ie8. 
the AdJt. only. 

‘23d Regt. Foot. — William Lemos Willougliby, 
gent, to be Sec.-Lieut. by p. vice Lord Henry 
Bcauclerk, app. to 87ih Foot. 

83d Ditto, — Ens. John Williamson^ to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Miller, who ret. ; Fr,inci8 Twld, gent, 
to be Ens. by p, vice Williamson. 

30th Ditto.— Lieut. Richard William Wake, to 
be Capt. by p. vice Mitchell, who ret.; Ens. An- 
drew Niigeiil, to be Lk-ut. by p. vice Wake; 
John iVury, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Nugent. 

43d J)i4»o.— Ens. Frederick Fanis Sandeis, to 
be liUMit. without p. vice Thomas, ap|>. Adjt. ; 
Gent. Cadet John Thomas William Jones, from 
HI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. vice Sanders; Lieut. 
James Thomas, to be Adjt. vice Harris, prom. 

onh Ditto.— .Setjt.-Major William Fisher, IVoni 
471I1 Foot, to be Adjt. willi the rank of Ens. vice 
Devercll. who res the Adjutanlcy only. 

* 7»th Diuo.— Hichaid Maxwell, gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice De Koven, who ret. 

7mh Ditto,— Brevet Lieut. Col. Duncan M’Dou- 
Uall.iioiu h. p. to be Majoi. viee Marshall, app. 
Jnspecling Field Ollicer of Militia in Nova Scotia. 

8l)th Ditto.— Capt. John Haggerstone, from li. 
p. to be Capt. vice Henry Sykes Stephens, who 

"‘sTIli DUto.-Capt. Uon. Nath. Henry Charles 
Massey, to be Major, by p. vice Rowan, who ret. ; 
Lieut. John Hassard, to be Capt. by p. vkc Mhs- 
sey ; Sec.-Licnt. Achcsoii Thompson, to be liist- 
Lieut. by p. vice Hassard ; .Sec.-Lieut. Lord Hen- 
ry Beauderk, fioin 23d Ft. to be Sec.-Lieut. vice 

Thompson. „ . , 

The undermentioned officers, actuaUy holding 
situations on the Stafl, to be promoted to unat- 
tached cmmuisslons To be Lieut.-Cols. of In- 

laimy— Brevet Cd. Hon. John Ramsey, li. p. 
CUiuUplne Fencibles; Brevet Lieut.-Col. Gcorp 
OiaHes D’Agoil»r,b.p. mt Fooi^, Brevet Lieut.- 
Col, Charts Turner, h. p. 136th 1-oot; Brevet 
Limt. Col. Sir Guy Campbell, Mrl. h. p. 6th 
Foot ; Brevet Lieut. Col. Chatham Htlrace Chorth- 
ill, h. .p.; >i-evet Lieut. Col. Henry George 
Smith, h. P.; iWevet Lieut.Col. Kenneth Spud- 
glass, h. p. Portuguese Officers; Brevet Lieul.- 
t'oU Harry Riiltcd Harris, h. p. 86th Fcmt j Bre- 
vet Ueut. Col. Lord Ji^iu Thomas Hvmy bonier- 


set, fa* p. Watte Yule's lUft. ; Brevet 
Thomts Drake, h« p. as Perma^eiiit AaHit,-li|«ntl‘- 
mrma8t.-Oen. * 

To be Majors of Infantry. — Brevet Litai.-Cel. 
Colley Lyons Lucas Foster, h. p. ath, West tndia 
Regt. i Brevet Lieat.-Col[. Richard i^ertoa, h. p. 
84ifa Foot ; Brevet lient.-Col. William $taveley> 
h. p. ; Brevet Lleut,-Col. George Evatt, b. p. ad 
Garrison Battalion; Brevet Lieut.Col. WllUiHtt 
Beresford, h. p. 31st Foot; Brevet Lieul.^Cnl. 
JfamcB Shaw, h. p. 43d Foot; Brevet Ltent.-Col. 
Thomas Noel Harris, h. p. 1st Dr. Gds. ; Brevet 
Major Charles Wood, h. p. 22d Usht Dr*. 

Tlie under-mentioned officers, who have been 
removed lately from Staff situations in Ireland, in 
consequence oi' reduction, to be promoted to un- 
attached commissions : — 

To be Lieut.-Cols. of Infantry. — Brevet Gol. 
Fdwurd Jame.s O’Brien, h. p. Princess Charlotte 
of Wales’s Fencible Infantry ; Brevet Col, Robl. 
Owen, h. p. 5th (Garrison Battalion. 

To be Major of Infantry. — Brevet Major John 
Charles Smith, h. p. Olst Foot. 

Brevet. — Major Alexander Campbell, fllli Light 
Drs. to be Lient.-CoI. in the army. 

Staff. — Major WiUiam Marshall, frOm 70(b 
Foot, to be Inspecting Field Officer of Militia In 
Nova Scotia, with the rank of Lient.-Col. in the 
army, vice M'Dougall, app. to 7»th Foot 
Hospital Staff. — Deputy-Purveyor Matthew 
Wreford, from h. p. to be Deputy-Purveyor to the 
Forces, vice Richard Tucker, who exc. 

West Somerset Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
— Hcuiy Hail, gent, to be Lieut. 

July l». 

mil Regt. Drs. — Cornet aiwi Adjt. Charles 
Sillciy , to h.ive llic rank of Lient. 

3(1 Regt. Ft. Gd.s.— Lieut, anil Capt. Henry Ro- 
bel t Digbfc, to be Capt. and Lieut. Col. by p. vice 
Hall, who ret.; Ens. and Lieut. John Taitbman 
(;oUlie Taubman, to he l.iuul.anil Capt, by p. vice 
Digby ; Robert Frederick Brownlow RiishfaVodr, 
gent, to lie Eus. and Lieut, by p. vice Tanbitiaii. 

IPth Regt F(K)t,— Lieut. Dnvid Bums, to be 
Capt. without p. vice Gurwood, prom. 

.34lh Ditto. — Assist-Surg. John Hendrick, M.D. 
iroiTi h. p. 63d regt. to be Assist. Surg. 

64th Ditto. — Ens. John Douglas, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Davidson, who ret. ;* William John 
James, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Douglas. 

68th Ditto.— Major John Reed, to be Lieut.- 
Col. by p. vice Hawkins, who ret. 

82d Ditto. — Brevet Major Brook Firman, to be 
Major, without p. vice Grant, prom. ; Lieut. Ro- 
bert Latham, to be Capt. without p. vice Finnan. 

84th Ditto.— Capt. Guy Prendergast Clarke, 
from h. |>. to be Capt. vice Davies, prom. 

86tli Ditto. — Capt. George Gibson, from h. p. 
66th Regt. to be Capt. vice Henry Kean, who exc; 

Olst. Ditto. — Capt. Waller Gorges Mahon, from 
h. p. to be Capt. vice Hearn, who ret. 

98th Ditto. — lli ury Douglas Cowper, gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice Blaklstou, who ret. 

Vnnltaclied.— To be Licut..Col. of Infantry with- 
out p.-- Brevet Lieut. Col. Robert Grant, fntip K2<l 
Regt. To In* Majors of Infantry without p.— . Bie- 
vet Major William Hanhiirv Davies, from Hlth 
Regt.; Bicvet Lieut.Col. John Gmwood, Horn 
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Take lii^irlnrwtrylDrp,~««p«. 

Fffiiielfl>iiV<mt<r«» C«y^ TebeC«pt. 

gf Itttluitry by p.««'Llettt, WUliatn Oiborne, from 
10^ X4^t Dri. 

Brevet Lle«t.»CoU WiUiam Beresford, 
{fom Staff in North America, to be Permanent 
4taisi.*Quarterinast.^eiu vice Broke, app. Bep.- 
Qoartermaat-Gen. in Nova Beotia ; Major Horatio 
X^orge Broke, Permanent AsiHst.-Quartermaat.. 
Gen. to be Bep.-QaarterinRSt.-Gen. to Uie troops 
serving in Nova Scotia, 'with the rank of Lieut.-CoU 
in the army, vice Beresford. 

Hospital Staff. — ^To be Hospital- Assistants to the 
Forces — Hospital-Assist. Robert Primerose, from 
h* p. vice Caton, app. to tst or Gren. Gds. ; Hos- 
pital-Assist. Peter Daly Murray, M. D. from h. p. 

Memoranda. — The appointment of Lieut. Thorn- 
ley, from h. p. 43d Rcgt. to be Lieut, in the sdth 
Regt. as stated in the Gazette of the 11th of June, 
1830, has not taken place. 

The date of Lient. Rogers* promotion in the 05th 
Regt. is Sd June, 1830, and not *i8lh June, 1830, as 
formerly stated. 

The dates of the appointments of Hospital Assis- 
tants Macdonell and Robertson to full pay, are the 
4th June, 1830, instead of the 30th of that month. 

Major Sir Harry Verney, Bart. h. p. unattached, 
has been allowed to retire from the service by the 
sale of an unattached commission. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, July 10. 

Rl. Ile^t. of Artillery. — Sec.-Tiicut. Henry Ste- 
phen Tiremaii, to be First Lieut, vice Pearce, dec. 


Royal Eastern RegirHent of Middle.sex Milllia. 
— Guy Parsons, Esq. to be Capt. 


WAR-OFFICE, July 22. 

Meiiiorauduin. — ^The King has been pleased to 
restore Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, Knt. to his 
ranVas Major-General in the army. 

His Majesty has been farther pleased to com- 
mand, that Major-General Sir Robert Thomas 
Wilson, Rnt, be promoted to tlie rank of Lieute- 
nant-General in the army. Commission to be 
dated 27th May, 1825. 

His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the 
following offici^rs to take rank by Brevet, as un- 
dermentioned : — 

To be Field-Marshals in the Army. — General 
Sir Alnred Clarke, G.C.B., Right Hon. Sir Sa- 
muel Hulse. 

To be Generals in the Army. — laeutenant-Ge- 
neral George Earl of Dalhousie, G.C.B., Thomas 
^ Baker, Henry Williams, Henry Marquis Conyng- 
ham, K.S.P., Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, G.C.B., 
8lr John Fraser, Peter Heron, John Ramsay, Sir 
John Delves Broughton, Bart., William DyoU, 
Sir Ronald Craufurd Ferguson, K.C.B., Sir Ro- 
bert Macfarluttv, K.C.B., John Guslavns Crosbie, 
Edward Stack, Hon. John Brodrick, Sir Henry 
Warde, K.C.B., James Duiham, Hon. David 
Leslie, John Manners Kerr, ThomaX Scott, Sir 
Tpmkyns Hilgrove Turner, Christopher Chowne, 
Hon. WiUiam Mordaunt Maitland, John Lord 


Grewc, Hon* Sir Gnlbraiai Lowry Cole, G.C.B., 
Qnin John Freeman, George Bwl of Granard, 
Francis Moore, Robert Viscount Lorten, Sir Wil- 
liam Henry Clinton, G.C.B. 

To be Lieutenant-Generals in tiie Army.-*- 
Major-Generals — Sir Charles Imhoff, Gabriel Gor- 
don, Alexander Adams, Godfrey Lord Macdonald, 
Samuel Need, Edward Webber, Thomas L'Es- 
traiige, Charles Craven, Joseph Foreaux, George 
Kiiinaird Dana, James Moore, Sir Henry MagfaiUL 
Mervin Vavasour, Bart., Hcni^ Raleigh Knight, 
Samuel Venables Hinde, Thomas Norton Wynd 
ham, Birkenhead Glegg, Hon. James Ramsay, 
Le^is Mosheim, Sir Culquhoim Grant, K.C.B., 
Sir James Lyon, K.C.B., James Orde, Charles 
Bttlkcley Egertou, Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, 
K.C.B., Henry John Gumming, Sir Charles Phil- 
lips, Henry Bruce, Thomas Birch Reynardson, 
John Earl of Carysfort, Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
K.C.B., Hon. Thomas Edward Capel, Sir Wil- 
liam Sheridan, Bart., Godfrey Basil Mundy, Hon. 
Sir* Robert William O'Callaghan, K.C.B., Sir 
John Keane, K.C.B., Lord George Thomas Beres- 
ford, Robert Campbell, Robert Balfour, Robert 
Earl of Carnwarth, James Cuming, Sir Colin Hal- 
kett, K.C.B., Sir Henry Edward Bunbury, Bart, 
and K.C.B., Sir Hiulson Lowe, K.C.B., Sir Fre- 
derick Adam, K.C.B,, Sir Richard Hussey Vivian, 
Bart., and K.C.B. 

To be Major-Generals in the Army. — Colonels. 
—Robert Ellice, b. p. lOlst Ft. ; Sir John Buchan, 
h. p. unat. ; Norman M'Lood, h. p. New Brnns- 
wick Fencibles ; Maurice Charles 0*Conuell, 78d 
Ft.; James Patrick Muiray, h. p. 5tk Garrison 
Battalion; Sir Hugh Gough, h. p. unat.; James 
Macdonell, Coldsl. FopJ Gds.; Lorenzo 
35lh Foot; Andrew rUkingtou, h. p. 2d Ceylon 
Regiment ; John Gardiner, h. p. 1st Foot; George 
Middlemore, Inspecting Field-oflicer of a Recruit- 
ing District; Sir William Williams, K.C.B., h.gi. 
Portuguese Officeis; James Lomax, h. p. 60th 
Foot; James Wallace Sleigh, 11th Light Drs. ; 
Alexander Nesbitt, h. p. as Permanent Assist.- 
Quar.-mast-Gen. ; William Gabriel Davy, h. p. 
7th Garrison Battalion ; Charles William Maxwell, 
h. p. 2l8t Foot ; Charles Ashworth, h. p. Portu- 
guese Officers; Arcliibald Campbell, h. p. 90th 
Foot , Mark Napier, h. p. (»lh Foot; John Ward- 
law, h. p. unat. ; Jonathan Yates, h. p. Royal 
Yoik Rangers ; James Kierney, 2d Dragoon Gds. ; 
Etlwanl James O'Brien, b. p. unat. ; Thomas Fos- 
ter, h. p^ 3d Garrison Battalion ; Hon. John Ram- 
say, h. p. unat.; James Alexander Farquharson, 
25th Foot ; Robert Owen, h. p. unat. ; Amos God- 
siU Robert Norcott, Rifle Brigade ; Charles Bruce, 
64lli Foot; John Forster Fitz-Gerald, 20th Foot; 
Arthur Benjaman Clifton, h. p. unat.; William 
Stewart, 3il Foot; William Cornwallis Eustace, 
h. p. unat. ; Charles Murray Lord Greenock, h. p. 
Royal Staff Corps ; Effingham Lindsay, b. p. tt2d 
Foot; Sir Alexander Leith, K.C.B.; h. p. 4Sth 
Foot; John Rdss, unat; Count Francis Kivarola, 
Royal .Mah^ Fencibles ; Sir John Brown, 13th 
Light Drs. Hon. Sir Robert Lawrence Dundas, 
K.C.B., h. p. Permanent A8sist.-Qaar.'masL-Gai}. ; 
Lord Robert Manners, 3d Light Drs. ; Horn Hugh 
Arbuthnot, h. p. 52dFoot; Sir Robert ArbuUtfiot, 
K.C.B., h. p. unat. ; George Guy Carlelon L'Bs- 
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U* p* tittAt. ; IhMnat F«;arBoni C9d Foot; 
ll«|^ Ait^ h. p* ttiul. ; Sir Grtgory 

mrnBM B«S»ley W»r, li. p. Sd Kl. Vet. Bat.; 
'Sir iam G4HieU8» b. p* Portagfim Ofi- 

oari; liibii Watara^h. p. aaat. ; WiiUam Macbcan, 
h. p. 11th Foot ; Sir William Parker Carroll, Ifttb 
Foot ; Bight Ho 0 . Sir Henry Hardinge, KuC.B., 
b. p« lit Greek light In* ; Sir George Elder, b. p. 
Fortugaese Officers; Willoughby Cotton, 14th 
Foot; John Clitberow, 9d Ft. Gds.; John Han- 
iMtry, lat or Gren. Ft. Oda. 

To be Colonels in tbe Ainiy, — Lientenant-Colo- 
iiela*^WUliam Smith, h. p. SOth Rcgt. ; John Wat- 
iiog, h. p. Fortuguese Officers ; Molyueax Mar<gon, 
b. p. 87tb Foot ; Sir Francis IlHstings Doyle, Bart, 
b. p. 54th Foot ; Henry Yonge, h. p. 53d Foot; 
WUUam Gray, b. p. Ist Foot; Edward Darley, 
98th Foot; Jobh Richard Warde, Perniauent Ass. 
<^4iar.<inast.<Gen. ; Henry Witliams, h. p. Gar. 
i^t. ; William Vincent Hompescb, h. p. uuat. ; 
Christopher Hamilton, 07 th Foot ; John Danicii, 
40tb Foot; William Williams Blake, h. p. ^Oth 
Light Drs. ; Sir Edward Miles, SOlli Foot ; George 
Tecsdale, 1st Drag. Gds. ; Wtlliam Howe Knight 
Erskiue, h. p. Bradshaw’s Recruit. Corps ; George 
James lUeves, h. p. 27th Foot ; Matthew Mahon, 
h. p. Rl. York Ran. ; Hon. Henry Murray, h. p. 
18th Light Drs.; John Mathias Everurd, h. p. 77tli 
Foot ; John Grey, h. p. 5th Foot ; George Wynd- 
ham, h. p. SOtb light Drs. ; Alexander Cameron, 
h. p. Ist Greek Light In. ; Sir Janies Wilson, 
K.C.B. h. p. 48th Foot ; Thomas Kirwati Burke, 
Kl. Newfound. Vet. Cum. ; Thomas Daliiier, h. p. 
43d Fot#; Sir Henry Watson, 1». p. Portiiguesc 
Officers; Edward Walker, h. p. Od'li Fo>>f ; Tho- 
mas Evans, 70th Fool ; duhti Johnson, li. p. nnat. ; 
Archibald Maclaine, li. p. uiiat. ; William Gordon 
McGregor, Insp. Ficld-Otiicer of a Recruit. Dis. ; 
James Hay, h. p. 17th Light Dis. ; William Wood, 
4i. p. 4lst Foot; William Warre, Perniancnt Ass.- 
Quar.-mast.-Gcn. ; Charles Ashe A’Court, h. p. Ist 
Greek Light In. ; George Cliarles d* Aguilar, h. p. 
unat. ; Jacob Glen ('aylcr h. p. (^ipe Regt. ; 
George O’Malley, 88tli Foot; Nicholas Ramsay 
h. p. 6th Gar. Bat.; Peter D’Arcy, li. p. 7th Gai. 
Bat. ; John Gillies, h. p. 40th Foot ; Edwin Row- 
land Josepii Cotton, h. {>. IQth Foot ; Cliarles Tur- 
ner, h. p. unat, ; William Francis licntinck Loltus, 
h. p. 38th Foot ; Francis Shelly Tidy, Insp. Field 
Officer of a Recruit. Dis,; George Bun-ell, 90th 
Foot; James Farrer, U, p. 2d Greek Light In.; 
Robert Ross, 4th Dra. (Ms. ; Thomas Drabazou 
Aylmer, h. p. 9th Foot; Janies M’Dcrinott,late of 
the Kl. Mil. Col.; Heui^ James Riddell, Perma- 
nent Assist. Quar.-niast.-Gen. ; Richard Qoodall 
Ellington, 47th Foot; Henry Charles Edward Ver- 
non Graham, h. p. nnat. ; John Ready, h. p. Ist 
Gur. Bat.; Charles A. VJgoretix, 45tb Foot; Sir 
James A. Hope, K.C.D, 3d Ft. Gds. ; Sir Robert 
John Harvey, h. p. Portuguese Officers ; Sir Ed- 
mund Keyitton Williams, K.C.B|41st Foot; Henry 
Sullivan, 0th Foot ; Burgess Kamac, h. p. unat. ; 
Robert M’DonaU, h. p. Glen. Fet^; Henry John, 
h, p, nnat. ; Richard Armstrong, ^ih Foot ; An- 
drew Brown, 79tli Foot ; Robert Waller, Perma- 
nent Assist. Quar.-niast.-Gen. ; Sir Frederick Sto- 
vln, K.C.B. h. p. unat. ; Sir Guy Campbell, Bart, 
h. p. nnat.; Richard Goddaid Hare, h. p. unat.; 


Atovaader Thomson, h* ;p. Foot; John WR. 
Btm Mallet, Stth Foot ; MIHOr CHffienl, SBlii Foot; 
Fredoiick George Heriet, h. p. Ceim. V«dti, ; Sa^ 
nmel Rke, Mth Foot; WiUiam Franeia PatHok 
Napier, h. p. 48d Foot; John Dnffy, h. p, unat. ; 
Martin LIndesay, 78th Foot ; Henry Danhoi^, h, p. 
83d Foot; Donglas Mercer, 3d Ft. Gds.; Franmt 
Miles Milman, Cold. Ft. Gds. ; John Reeve, h. p. 
nnat.; Jacob Tontoii, h. p. 37th Foot; William 
Alexander Gordon, h. p. 9dth Foot ; Stephen Ar- 
thur Goodman, h. p. 4Sth Foot ; Thomas Kenali, 
h. p. 59th Foot. 

To be Identenant-Colonels in tbe Anny.~-M^)ors 
— ^John Moore, 54th Foot ; James Jones, h. p. I5th 
Light Drs; Chailes Milner, h. p. 34 Foot; WU- 
liam Fawcett, b. p. 14th Foot ; Joseph PliiUott, b. 
p. 35th Foot ; Maxwell Close, h. p. 1st Gar. Batt. ; 
Matthew Ryan, h. p. unatt. ; William Hemy’Tayti- 
tum, h. p. 31st Foot ; Fountain Blsrin, fa. p. 44ih 
Foot ; WiUiam Mansfield MorHson, h.p.8Sd Light 
Drs. ; WiUiam Hart laipsUe, h. p. g9tb Foot ; Tho- 
mas Hole, h. p. 25th Light Drs. ; James Peat, h. p. 
25th Foot; Mark Anthony Buzon,93d Foot ; Hugh 
John Cameron, h. p. York Chasseurs; Henry 
White, 96th Foot ; Edward Garlyton, h. p. 60th 
Foot ; George (sermalne Codirane, h. p. 8d Provls. 
Batt. of milita ; Patrick Campbell, h. p. 52d Foot ; 
Thomas Weare, h. p. unatt. ; Thomas Burke, h. p. 
4th Foot; James Boyle, 04tli Foot; Alexander 
Tod, h. p. 2d Gar. Batt. ; Robert GampbeU. b. p. 
28th Foot; Hector Cameron, h. p, 9th Foot ; Jo* 
seph Creighton, h. p. 59tb Foot ; William Somer- 
sall Forbes, 89th Foot ; WiUiam Vincent, Perma- 
nent Assist.-Qoarterri)ast.-(.'en. ; Bayntiin btone, 
h. p. 58th Foot ; Thomas Samuel Nicolls, b. p. 
24tU Foot; Denis (V Kelly, lltb Foot; Charles 
Hamilton Smith, h. p. 15th Foot; George Augus- 
tus Eliot, b. p. unatt. ; James Jenkiii, fa. p. unatt. ; 
James Lewis Oasden, 89th Foot ; Donald Camp- 
bell, h. p. 79th Foot ; James Poole Oates, b. p. 
881h FouP; Edward Thoinas Fitagerald, it. p. 12th 
Foot; Charles Pratt, h.’ p. 06th Foot; George 
Spottiswoode, h. p. 7lst Foot; James Harvey, b* 
p. 02d Foot; Loftus Gray, h. p. Rifle Ihrlg.; 
Charles Campbell, h. p. 94tii Foot ; Ham- 
let Obius, h. p. 53d Foot; George Tovey, Otii 
Foot; Gilbert Elliott, h. p. 29th Fobt; James 
Horton, it. p. De Meuron’s Regt. ; James Laing, 
h. p. 61st Foot ; Edward Anthony Angelo, h. p. 
Newfoundland Fencibles; Jolin ^radish, h. p. 2d 
Ceylon Regt.; Richard Jones, h. p. Stst Foot; 
John Campbell, h. p. York Light Infantry V^un- 
teers; Donald M’Neil,h. p. Cape Regt,; George 
Saunders Thwaites, h.p. S7th Foot; William Ball, 
Rl. Newfoundland Vet. Comp. ; Samue} Birchtm, 
Ceylon Regt. ; Samuel Colberg, h. p. OOtli Foot ; 
Robert Hilliard, h. p. 45tli Foot; Lord Robert 
Kerr, h p. 6th Gar. Batt. ; John Scott Undesay, 
h. p. 3d Irish Brig. ; George Bnncc, h. p. unatt. ; 
Nicholas Brutton, llth Light Drs. ; William Mor- 
ris, b. p. unatt. ; Richard Roohfort, h. p. DopiU 
Staff; John M’Mahoo, 2d Foot; Daniel O^Do- 
noghue, h. p. Ist Gar. Batt. ; Joseph Jernird, fa. p. 
6th Gar. Batt. ; Robert Terry, h. p. 31st Foot ; 
John Tfapmas Whelan, h. p. RL NewfoutMtiand 
Fencibles ; Arthur Morris, fa. p« t4th Foot. 

To be Majors in the Army. — Captaitts--'Mark 
M’Leod Tew, 34th Foot ; John J. Hollis, Sfitin 
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Foot ; Alexander Maekennle, lU. Nt^wfootidland 
V«;t. Comp. ; John Proctorf 30th Foot ; Robert 
RtStit, 57th Foot; Edward Gharleton, 6ist Foot; 
Charlea Bennet, <14th Foot ; Benjamin Halfhidc, 
• W) Foot; Robert MuUen, Ist Foot; John Bent, 
5th Fool ; Fade H«atley> 4Tth Foot ; JamoH Henry 
Phelps, 5iRt Foot ; James Rivers, 01st Foot ; Hen. 
ry Pratt, 15th Foot ; James Henderson, 7l8t Foot ; 
Harvey Wellman, 57th Foot ; William Nortli, 
05th Foot; William Smith, 6th Foot; Edward 
Hennick, 63d Foot ; Donald John McQueen, 74th 
Foot ; George Augustus Delhoste, 36th Foot ; Pe- 
ter Shadwell Borman, 50th Foot; Samuel Work- 
man, 86Ch Foot; Robcit Joseph Denham, 13th 
FootvCharles Stanhope (FMcar«,4dth Foot ; John 
Swiuburne» 3*Jd Foot ; Richard Woorc, 43th Foot ; 
John (jarvock, Dep. Ast.-Adit.-GetK; Robert Scott 
Aitchisou, Cape Mounted Ridemen ; John Win- 
tiiett Nunn, 60th Foot; Charles Scliaw, 33<1 Foot; 
John Tongue, 3Uth Foot; James Johnston, 44th 
Foot ; W. 6. Bertrand, 14th Foot ; Riciiard Jebb, 
40t)i Foot ; John Fitzgerahi, 8lh Foot; John Hen- 
ry Barnett, 40lh Foot ; Piearce Loweii, Cajic 
Mounted Ridemeii; Robert Hainniill, 18th Foot; 
Peter lluncan, 0OUi Foot; Malcolm MRiiegor, 
76tli Foot ; Jolin Kitson, 44th Foot ; Henry Haw- 
kins, ad Ft. Gds. ; Edward Eustace Hill, 96th 
F(M)t ; Francis Fuller, 59th Foot ; David England 
Johnson, 5th Foot ; Stephen Moel, 92tl Foot ; 
George Ingham, Ceylon Regt. ; Gillies Macpher- 
»on, 99th Foot ; Thomas Sterling Begbie, 62d 
Fool; Joseph Jocelyn Anderson, lOtli Foot; Ar- 
tliur Frederick Barbauld, i54tli Foot ; Roheit No- 
ble ('rosse.aOth Foot ; Tliomas Pard<»c, HI. Wag. 
Tr. ; Sinisoii Kennedy, 681 h Foot; George E. 
Jones, 89th Foot; Pery Bay lee, 03d Foot; Basil 
Ja< k<K»a, HI. Wag. Tr. 

To be Aides-de-Cainp to his Majesty, with the 
lank of Colonel in the Army. — Lieutenant-Colo- 
nels— -Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.B., Kl. Arlil. ; 
John Fieeinanlle, Coldstream Ft. Gds. ; Lord 
George William Russell, 90th Foot; Edward 
Wynynrd, Gren. Ft. Gds. ; James Ferguson, 62d 
Fool t' Thomas William Biotherton, 95th Foot; 
Sir Adolphus John Dairy mple, Bart., h. p. 2d Gar. 
Ban.; Bir James Henry Kcynett, h. p. 52<l Foot; 
William Smelt, 37th Foot; Andrew Creagh, 8lst 
Fo(d; James Robertson Arnold, Rl. Kne. ; WiL 
Jiam Weniyss, h. p. 93d Foot; George Filz- 
Clareuce, h. p. pnatt. 

His Midesty has been pleased to appoint the 
following officers of the Royal Arll'leiy and Royal 
JKngineers to take rank by Brevet as untlermeii- 
tioueii . 

To be LleuC-Gens. in the Army. — Major Gens. 
<-<»John Humphrey, Royal Engineers; Henry Eus- 
tace, late Engineers in li eland; Benjamin Lord 
Bloomfield, Rl. Art. ; George Cuokson, from Ri. 
Art, 

To be M^jor-Gencrals in the Army.*— 'Colonels 
— Edward Pritchard, Rl. Art.; James Viney, Rl. 
Art*; Riibert Beevor, Kl. Art.; James Shortall, 
late Rl. Irish Art, ; Richard Legg, late Rl. Irish 
Art. ; Robert Crawford, late Rl. Irish Art. 

To be Colonels in the Aimy. — Lieutenanl-Colo- 
nels^-Petcr Kettlewell, late Rl. Irish Art. ; Foister 
ronlMMi, late HI. Irish Art; Richard riiiacke, iate 
Kl. Irish All. ; George Irving, laic Kl. liisti Ait. ; 


Sir John May, K.C.B. Rl. Art ; I6hn Fox Bur- 
goyne, Rl. Bug.; Obaiies WiWlatn Pasted, RL 
Eng.; Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.B. Rl. Art.; Sir 
Charles Felix Smith, Rl. Eng.; Charles Grevc 
EUlcombe, Rl. Eng. ; Hmiry GoklfiAch, BL Eng. ; 
James Webber Smithy RI. An. 

To be liieutenant-Colouels in the Army. — Majors 
W. M. G. Colebro^e, BL Art; Thomas Tidall, 
late HI. Irish Art. 

To be Majors In the Army — Captains. — Joseph • 
Darby, Rl. Art. ; Samuel Budyerd, Rl, Art. ; Wil- 
liam Heiitham, Rl. Art. ; Cliarles Cornwallis, Dan- 
sey, Rl. Art. ; Daniel Bisset, Rl. Art ; Adam Fife 
Orafvford, R. Eng. ; Henry William Gordon, Rl. 
Art. ; John Oldfield, Kl. Eng. ; Matthew C. Dixon, 
Rl. Eng. : Richard King, Rl. Art. ; WiUiam Daniel 
Jones, Rl. Art. ; Patrick Doul Calder, Rl. Eng. ; 
Frederick Arabiii, Rl. Art. ; Charles Dixon, RL 
Eng.; RicIiard B. Hunt, Rl. Art; Courtenay 
Cruttenden, Rl. Art. ; Peter Faddy, Rl. Art ; John 
Bienchley Harris. Rl. Eng ; William Henry Slade, 
Rl.'Eng.; William Wylde, Rl. Art. ; Charles E. 
Gordon, Rl. Art. ; John Harpet, Rl. Eng. ; W. K. 
Maling, Rl. Ait. ; Philip W. Walker, Rl. Art. ; A. 
Maclachlan, lil. Ait; Thomas Scott, HI. Art.; 
C. Hlachlcy, Kl. Art. ; John Longley, HI. Art. ; 
Hassel R. Moor, Rl. Art. ; Henry George Jackson, 
RI. Art. 

His Majesty has been pleasi'd to appoint the fol- 
lowing Officcis of the Royal Marines to take rank 
by Brevet as undermentioned : — 

To be Major-General. — Colonel George Elliott 
Vinicombe. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels. — Majors Wathaniel 
IJainilton English, Richard Bunce, Thomas Adair. 

To be Majors.— Captain’S— Richard Parry, Ro- 
bert White, John Maughan. Richai'd Owen.AuguS' 
Ills Keppel Colley, Francis Geary Gardner Lee, 
James .Sargent Smith, James Stephen Pilcher, 
James Rivers Hore, Thomas Lewis Lawrence, £d^' 
ward Smith Mercer, Richaid Steele Wilkinson, 
Thomas Mitcbel, John Moore, Joseph William (1), 
William Walker, Frederick Waters, William Tay- 
loi, John M’Caltuin, Hiomas Lemon. 

Memoranda. — llie exchange between Licule- 
naut-C,oloncl Charles Heniy Somerset, from half- 
pay unattached, and Colonel Clifton, ut the Ist. 
Dragoonii, which took place on the 11th of Jane, 
1829, is without the difference, tlie latter officer 
having repaid the sum he received on that occasion. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to direct 
that the 9th regiment hf Light Dragoons shall heie- 
after assume the title of the 9th (or Queen’s Royal) 
Lancers. 


WAR OFFICE, July 22. 

The King has been pleased to appoint the follow- 
ing Colonels of Militia to be His Majesty’s Aides- 
de-camp for the seivice of the Militia Force 

Colonel Sir \|^atkiii8 Williams Wynn, Bart. 
Royal Denbigh Militia ; Colonel George, Earl of 
Aboyne, K.T. Aberdeenshire Militia; Colonel l.iord 
J. Diifferin and Clanboye, Royal North Devon 
Militia ; Colonel Tho. W ood, Royal East Middlesex 
Militia. 

His Majesty h,i> at ihc same time been pleaietl 
to direct that the said Colonels shall take rank as 
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the A>vr etni^r Colonels of the MiMtU» Immediately 
after tho jonlor Colonel of Hh Majesty's regular 

Forces^, , , f 

CHOICE OF OEDINANCB, July «2. 

Royal -Regt of Artillery — Second Lieut. Henry 
Cc^ Stacc to be ftrst Lieut, rice Heywood, dec. 


WAR OFFICE, iuLY IT, 

Staff^Major-Gen. Joliu Maetiunald to be Adjt.* 
General to the Forces; ttrevet-Colonel George Fite- 
darence, on the h. p.,to be Bepn^ AcOt^-CeneraL 
vice Malof'General Macdonald. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

In Jan, last. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
the Lady of Capt. Sir Edward Parry, U.N. of 
twins, son and daughter. 

Jan. 14lh. At Pavell, Bombay, the seat of the 
Hon. the Governor, the Lady of Sir Charles Mal- 
colm, Superintendent of the Bombay Marine, pf a 
son. 

May 16th. At Corfu, the Lady of Lieut. Fra- 
ser, Itth Foot, of a daughter. 

July Ist. At Stoke, Devon, the Lady of Com- 
mander Edward Hawes, R.N. of a daughter. 

In Dublin, the Lady of Capt. Charles Drury, 
late of the 32d Regiment, of a son. 

The Lady of Capt. Kingsley, h. p. 58th Regi- 
ment, of a daughter. 

At Stonehonse, the Lady of Lieut. Shuter, R.M. 
of a daughter. 

At £x||er, the Lady of Capt. Charles Dent, 
R.N. of a daughter. 

July 3d. At Woolwich, the Lady of Capt, 
Romer, Royal Artillery, 9f a daughter. 

July 4th. At Southsea, the Lady of Capt, H. R. 
Atkinson, R.N. of a daughter. 

July 6Ui. At Fareham, the 'Lady of Capt. 
<^ad8, R.N. of a sou. 

July 6th. At Portsmouth, the Lady of Lieut, 
J. W. Bailey, R.N. of a daughter. 

July 9th. At Southsea, the Lady of Lleu|.-Col. 
O'Donoghne, G.B. 47th Regiment, of a daughter. 

July «th. The Lady of Major Jenkin, of a 
daughter. 

At Falmouth, the Lady of Lieut. Drew, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

July 11th. At Birdhurst, Croydon, the Lady of 
Lieiit.-Col. James Tod, of a son. 

July 12th. At Southsea, the Lady of the Hon. 
Capt. O. Elliot, R.N. of h daughter. 

At Woodvllle, near Lucan, the Lady of Co- 
lonel Scott, G.B. of a son. 

July 15th. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Colonel 
Mayne, of a son. 

July 17th. At CbesterReld, Derbyshire, the 
Lady of Lieut. John Roberts, R.N. of a son. 

July 20th. At Cork, the Lady of Major Kirby, 
86th Regiment, of a daughter. 

MARRIED. ^ 

At Boldree Church, Commander L^nard Charles 
Rooke,' R.N. youngest sou of the late Hon. Mr. 
Justice Rooke, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the late Lient.-Colonei Home, of the Isle of Wight. 

June 24fh. ‘ At the Hague, Commander George 
James' Hay, RiN. second son of Lietit.-Gen. Huy, 


Lient.-Governor of Edinburgh Castle, to Georgiana 
Middleton Whitetiord, fourth daughter of Sir John 
H. Whilefonl. 

June 2Kth. By special license, Oommlssary'- 
Gen. Sir Gabriel Wood, to Louisa, eldest daughter 
of the late Gen. Fanning, formerly Governor of 
Prince Edward’s Island, 

June 29th. At Luton, Bedfordshire, Lieut. 
£. L. Eve, R.N. to Harriet, flfth daughter of C» 
Tomson, Ksq. of Breach Luton. 

July Ist. At Chudleigh, Devon, Capt. S. Rich- 
ardson, of the Hon. Company’s Bombay Navy, 
to Martha, second daughter of the late Capt. 
Escott, R.N. 

July ad. At Broadwater, Arthur Savage, Esq. 
Surgeon, R.N. to Charlotte, second daughter of 
Michael Morrow, Esq. of Worthing. 

July 6th. Near Cork, Ireland, IJent. Nicholas 
Rowen, 84th Foot, to Marie Jeanne Bonvier, 
second daughter of C. A. L. Lefebure, Esq. of 
Glanmire. 

July dth. In London, Lieut-Colonel the Hon. 
Edward Stopford, 3d Foot (ruards, second sou of 
the Ear] of Courtown,to Horatiu Charlotte, widow 
of the late Richard Tebbitts, Esq. and only daugh- 
ter of Thomas Lockwood, Esq. 

July 7th.^ At Rathniullan, Ireland, Capt. P. R. 
Browne, 9th Foot, to Mary Jant‘, only child of the 
late T. S. Smylhc, Esq. of Jancville, County 
Down. 

July 8th. At Manchester, Capt. Joseph Foskett, 
50th Regiment, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late George Slack, Esq. of Manchester. 

July loth. In Jx>ndon, Capt. R. Harrington, 
12th Royal Lancers, youngest son of Sir John 
Eklwaiti Harrington, Bart, to Chaflottc, youngest 
daughter of Lady PuUeney, and of the late An- 
drew Stuart, of Torrence, in the County of Lankrfc, 
N.B. Esq. 

July I3th. In London, Capt. John Gardiner, of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, to EUaa, relict of An- 
drew Hamilton, Esq. of Teddington, Mlddle«e)i^, 
and only daughter of the late RCv. D. H. Ur- 
quiiart, of Bloadmagne, in the County of Dorset.* 

July 13th. in London, George E, Nugent, 
Grenadier Guards, eldest son of Gen. Sir George 
Nugent, Bart, to Maria Charlotte, second daugh- 
ter of N. W. Ridley Colborne, Esq, M.P. 'of West 
Harling, Norfolk. ’ 

July 14th. At Isleworth, Lieut. James Rigmai* 
den, R.N. to Frances Ann, only child of the late 
George Brumwell, Esq. 

July 15th. At Plymouth, laent. Adam Cuppage, 
R.N. second son of the late Gen. Cuppage, Hon. 
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Bttt India Conipaoy'i Service, to iSVancei, eldest 
dtnghtnr of the late Colonel Haldtne, Boyal 
V»f^wetn, 

My ITth. At Canterliiny, Capt. George Gipps, 
Hdyal Engineers, to EUeabeth, second daughter of 
MaJor*G«n. Katnsey, of the iloyal ArtiUery. 

My aoth. Henry Brenton, Esq. Purser, K.N. 
to Mary Augusta Finch, youngest daughter of the 
late Oapt. Coleis, E.N. 

DEATHS. 

Gen. G. Waide. 

LIKUTKNANT-OKKKUAI.*. 

Sir J. 8. Maxwell. 

June 0th, Raymond. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 

March 3J, 1830. In London, Jabe?. Mackenzie, 
East India Company’s Service. 

March 4th. At EcUiiburgb, Yolc, East India 
Company’s Service, 

Fox,lpte 3d Veteran Battalion. 

MAJORS. 

Jan. 26th. On passage from Bombay, Lutyens, 
20th Foot. 

May 16th. At Margate, Robertson, h. p. 72d 
Foot. 

June 8th. At Hull, Cloves, h. p. Artillery, Ger- 
man Legion. ^ 

CAPTAINS. 

Nov. 25th, 1829. At Colombo, Van Kempen, 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment. 

March 6th, 1830. At Emden, Gurren, h. p. ad 
Line German Legion. 

April Sd. At Bedminstcr, Griffith, late 10th 
Veteran Battalion. 

May 10th. At Verden, Cordomann, h. p. 8th 
Veteran Battalion. 

Gilham, h. p. 12th German Battalion. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Jan. 9th. At Bangalore, Madras, Stoyte, 2d 
BalihkUon Ist Foot. 

March 3(1. Phillips, late Toth Veteran Battalion. 

March 9Ui. In Franc-e, Russell, late 8tli Veteran 
Battalion. 

April 6th. At Corfu, T. E. Thompson, 18th 
Foot. 

April nth. «At Hanover, Trefort, h. p. 2d Hus- 
sar German Legion. 

April 2Sd. At Corfu, Pigot, 90th Foot. 

Aphl25th. At Gibraltar, J. H. Thompson, h. p. 
103d Foot, Deputy Barrack Master, at Gibraltar. 

May 2d. In London, Moore, h. p. 2d Garrisim 
Battalimi. 

June 3d. In Ireland, M'lsean, late 6th Veteran 
B at f t jo” - 

Jime 4th. At Edinburgh, Dickson, 67th Foot. 

June Waters, h. p. 92d Foot. 

June 15th. At Dundee, Duncan, h. p. Royal 
ArtiUeiy.' 

CORNET AND ENSIGN. 

Jan. 22d. Frlcke, h. p. York Hussars. 

Clarke, 2d West India Regiment. 

QUARTER-MASTERS. 

Feb. 14th. At Hombergonderolim, Schllvester, 
h, p. 9d Line German Legion. 


May2ilih flurtoes, late Rifle Brigade. 

June rth. flteiasnon, h. p. tffib Dragoohs. 

May SOUi. At Canterbury, Veterlnaiy.8ttrgeon 
Anderson, rth Dragoon Guards. 

June 30th. Physician- General 8lr L. Pepysn 
M.D. h. p. 

SURGEONS. 

June 7th. At Edinburgh, Lawrie, h. p. Staff 
(St. Dep. Insp.) 

June 8th. P. Hughes, ditto. <’ 

ASSISTANT-SURGEONS. 

Poole, 2d Font. 

May 31st. At New Romney, Kent, Walker, 
33a Foot. 

May 23d. At Edinburgh, Deputy- Purveyor 
Kidston, h. p. 

May 11th. At Quebec, Lower Canada, In his 
34th year, the Hon. Capt. C. T. SCtMektOti, 24th 
Foot, youngest son, by his flrst wife, of the late Lord 
ViAjount Galw’ay. . 

On board the Captain Cook, G. WlUls, Com- 
mander, on his way from India to the Cape of 
Good Hope, Lieut.-Colonel James Delamain, of 
the 65th regiment of Native Infantry. 

June 24th. At Cheltenham, Lieut. Richard 
Brarlish, Half-pay, 97th regiment. 

July Ist. At Bishops Stortford, J. W. Roberts, 
M.D. in his 67th year, Physician to the Forces. 

At Pendawer, near Tregony, in the 43d year of 
his age, Lieut. W. F. Peter, B.N. 

July 2d. At Guilbbnrongh, Northamptonshire, 
Major-Gen. Richard Buckley, of Midffurst, Sus- 
sex. 

July 4lh. Sir ThoiUen Legard, Bart. Retired 
Commander, R.N. aged 67. 

July 13th. At Exeter, Major-Gen. Guard, aged 
57, for a Memoir of whose services, see page 199, 
of our pre'lent N umber. #» 

July I3tb. At Dent de Lion, or as it is usually 
termed Dandelion, near Margate, Captain Sir 
Thomas Staines, K.C.B. Knight dommander of 
the Royal Sicilian Order of St. Ferdinand and of 
Merit; and Knight of the Imperial Ottoman Ordei 
of the Crescent. It is a singular circumstance, 
that the place where this gallant and distiii- 
giiishcd officer first drew his breath, should have 
been that where he ceased to exist. In the lives 
of those not destined to the perils and dangers of 
the sea, such events, no doubt, occasionally occur. 
Mr. Staines, the father of this meritorious officer, 
was foi many years the proprietor of those dis- 
tinguished gardens called Dandelion, where the 
visitors of Margate used to rcsiort to enjoy va- 
rious amusements. Mr. Staines realized a com« 
fortable independency, and at his death the vrhole 
became the property of bis son, who aboUriied the 
gardens, and built a comfortable and bandsimie 
residence. Sir Thomas Staines was bom in 
1776, and con^menced his career in the Navy as 
midshipman on board the Solebay, when only 
fourteen years of age# under the auspices of Cap- 
tain Mathew Squire, in the West India StMion, 
where he remained for two years* He afterwards 
proceeded to the Mediterranean, under the com- 
mand of Captain (now retired Rear-Admiral) 
Cunningham, with whom he served in various 
sliips, from the commencement of the French re- 





volttUuuary wtr uatU the inriender of Calvl in 
itagttft l|MU Mr* Staines was then removed 
ffPiQ Hie Iiowestoffe into tlie Victory, Lord 
Hond^s flag-ship ; and afterwards served as mate 
of the signals under the immediate eye of Sir 
Jcdin /ervis, by whom he was made Ijieatenant 
into the Peterel sloop, July 3rd, 1700. In this 
vessel he was engaged in various' services, and 
displayed great gallantry and skill. On the 12th 
of October 1786, the Peterel was captured off 
the Balearic Islands by four Spanish frigates, 
whicli were chased on the following* day by tbe 
squadron under Commodore Duckworth's ortlers, 
and retaken by the Argo, 44. Lieut. Staines, ^c. 
had been removed to one of the frigates, and was 
carried into Carthagena, and from thence sent to 
Gibraltar, where, after undergoing the ordeal of 
a Court-Martial, the officers ami men were ac- 
quitted, and directed to rejoin the Peterel ; which 
vessel Mr. Staines subsequently left, ond became 
third lieutenant of the Foudroyant, l^^rd Nelson’s 
flag-ship. After the departuio of the gallant Nel- 
son for England, Lieut. Staines served as signal 
lieutenant to Lord Keith, during the Egyptian 
Campaign, and for his services received the 
Turkish Order of the Crescent. December 3, 
1801, Lieut. Staines was appointed Commander 
of the Romulus troop ship, and on the .1th of 
May following, to the Cantelion brig. As usual. 
Captain Staines displayed the greatest gallantry 
while commanding the Canielion, until she was 
paid off at Portsmouth, September 1805. On the 
22d January 1806, Captain Staines obtained his 
Post rankfian'.l in March, 1807, was appointed to 
the Cyanc of 32 guns, and was at the surrender of 
Copenhagen. In February 1808, the Cyane sailed 
for the Mediterranean, and oil Majorca captured 
the Medusa, Spanish letter of Marque of 12 guns. 
On the coast of Calabria, Captain Staines con- 
tigued his career of heroism : on the nu>rning of 
the 25th of June, 1600, a frigate of 42 guns, and 
350 men, a corvette of 28 guns, and 260 men, and 
a large flotilla of gun boats, came out of Posznoli 
Bay with tbe intention of foiciitg their way to 
Naples. A severe action took place. Captain 
Staines lost his left arm out of the socket, and 
also was wounded in Uie side, both llie Licnte- 
nants were also severely wounded, and the ship 
was fought the latter part of the action by Mr. 
Joseph Miller, the Master. In October following, 
the Cyane arrived at Portsmouth, and on the 6th 
of Decembert the honour of Knighthood was con- 
ferred on Captain Staines. Sir Thomas Staines 
subsequently visited his native place, where se- 
veral gentlemen of the Isle of Thanet gave him a 
public dijiner, and presented him with an elegant 
sword. Soon after, Sir Thomas was appointed to 
the Hamadryad of 42 guns ; and in May 1812, to 
the Briton frigate. The Briton sailed for the 
East Indies, but in consequence of information 
rectived, Sir Thomas Staines prjiceeded round 


Cape Horn in purmit of aur ^Merlean flrlgate* 
Alter various cruises off the SovUi Amertoan 
Coast, and the islands adjacent ; on tbe ttth of 
September 1814, Sir Thomas Staines was sur- 
prised by tbe appearance of an islandi which 
proved to be Pitcairn’s, where the crew of the 
Bounty bad secreted themselves after the mutiny, 
which took place in 1705, and had eluded att pnr- 
snit. Sir Thomas landed and proceeded to their 
dwellings ; they had all died with tbe exception of 
John Adams, but their descendants were rather 
nnmerotM, and Sir Thomas Staines in making his 
report of this oc^nrrence stated, that they bade 
fair to raise a progeny as beautifully formed ns 
any in Europe." The Briton returned home in 
July 1815, and was Soon after paid oflT at Ply- 
mouth. Upon the extension of the Order of the 
Bath, Sir Thomas Staines was created a Knight 
Companion, and as such attended at the Corona- 
tion of his late Majesty, July 10th, 1821. On fhe 
23d of October 1823, Sir Thomas Staines was 
appointed to the Superb, of 78 guns, In which he 
visited the West Indies, Lisbon, and Bermuda. 
The Superb’s period of service having expired, 
she was paid off December 19th, 1825. On the 
20th of June 1827, Sir Thomas Staines was ap- 
pointed to the Isis, and proceeded to the Medi- 
terranean. During the time he was thus em- 
ployed, he suffered severely from illness, and fre- 
quently so much as to render bis existence of a 
doubtful nature. On the 25th of May last, the 
Isis arrived at Portsmouth from tbe Mediterra- 
nean, and on the 21Hh following, sailed for Chat- 
ham to be paid ofl', which was done on the lltli 
of June ; and in a short time afterwards, Sir 
Thomas Staines left town fur bis residence at 
Margate, where he expired on the J3th of July as 
before stated. Sir Thomas Staines was in tbe 
enjoyment of a pension of 300/. per annum, for 
the loss of his arm, &c. He married, in May 
1810, Sarab^ youngest daughter of Bob. Touroay 
Bargravc, Esq. of Eastry Court, Kent, and has 
left no issue. The immediate cause of the <^th 
of this gallant officer, is said to have been anue- 
rism of the heart. His remains were consigned 
to the grave on the 22d of July. Sir Thomaa 
Staines was an officer of superior professional 
skill, cool in danger, and possesserl of tlie most 
ondaunted heroism. 

We have the melancholy circumstance to record » 
that between the hour of ten o’clock at nigitt of 
the 24th of July and seven o’clock tbe following 
morning, Lieut. Thomas WiUiam Anthony Smyth* 
put a period to his existence on board His Madeity’s 
ship Duncan, 74, in Portsmouth Harbour, by sus- 
pending himself to the beli<«rank immediately 
over his bed. He was superintending officer of 
the third division of His Majesty’s lAiips in ordlttarnf 
in that harbour. He had been ill for some weeks 
previously, but no farther particulars have lias yet 
reached us. 
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METEOllOLOGICAL llEGISTER, 

KEPT AT THE OBSEBVATORY OF CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEOFOnO. 


JUNt 

1830. 

RU*» Thermompter 

Maxim. 1 Minim. 
l>«gr««R. Degrees. 

Barom. 

1 nrhes. 

At3P.M 

Therme. 

Degrees. 

Hygrem. 

Fari%. 

PluTla. 

meter 

1 Inches. 

Bvspora 

tor 

Inches. 

1 

'[ IVintlsat.'l P.M. 

S 1 

59-3 

52*0 

30*06; 59*3 

• 530 

; • 

•130 

S. W. sqiiallv and threatening. 

5 2 

: 57-8 

54-8 

30*03 

57*2 

1 519 

1 *058 

•100 

W..S.W. fresh breezes 

H 3 

6a0 6' 

54-4 

•^9*64 

57*8 

1 668 

! *400 

•050 

N.K. squally with thunder. 

? 4 

' 60-3 

55*2 

29*83 

60*2 

! 562 

■ *4.50 

•100 

i\ . K.l? . light breezes. 

b 5 62*8 

540 

29*99 

61*4 

j 360 

1 *016 

‘100 

|w. light breezes, fine day. 

© 6 

64*0 

58-3 

294^ 

62*4 

1 431 

j ..... 

‘080 

S.W. light breezes, fine day. 

D 7 

63-7 

59-4 

' 29*92 

61*0 

1 495 

j *155 

i *050 

W.N. blowing fresh. 

i 8 

61-0 

56 2 

1 30*05 

57*9 

1 510 

; *028 

•025 

W.S.W. blowing fresh. 

5 9 ' 57-2 

550 

j 30*07 

55*0 

j 530 

1 *150 

•020 

N. light breezes, hazy. 

% 10 

1 573 

53*2 

29*97 

57*3 

j 566 

j *190 

•100 

W. fresh breeze with clouds. 

? n 

1 68-0 

530 

; 29*98 

54*2 

: 569 

j *0 a50 

•100 

S.W. fresh breeze, cloudy. 

b 12 

1 58-3 

56*8 

' 29*74 

57*7 

595 

•052 

•100 

S.S.W. light breeze, rain. 

0 13 

' 58-0 

53-0 

1 29*76 

57*2 

543 

*058 

•010 

N.VV. fiosh breeze, showers. 

D 14 57-4 

54*0 

j 29*64 

56*2 

656 

•095 

•050 

W.S.W. light bree,j5e. 

151 57-5 

52*5 

1 29*7*2 

55*8 

550 

•090 

•150 

W. blowing hard. 

5 16 

570 

53*0 

29*79 

57*0 

572 

•380 

•150 

NT. light breezes, clouds higli. 

It 17 

57*6 

52*5 

29*73 

57*6 

578 

*010 

•100 

S.W. light breezes, cloudy. 

? IS 

56-5 

53-4 

29*a93 

55*6 

665 

*100 

•100 

N.N.W. blowing fresh. ^ 

b 19 

58-9 

54*0 

29*67 

5ft*9 

522 

•1*20 

•150 

S.S.W. light aits, clear sky. j 

0^0 

58'0 

53*0 

29*63 

58*0 

525 

•222 

•150 

W. blowing fresh. j 

]) 21 

69*2 

53*4 

29*51 

69*2 

534 

.... 

*200 

S.S,W. fresh breeze. | 

^ 22 

69-3 

52*2 

29*62 

59*3 

630 

100 

•100 

W. fresh breeze, cloudy, ! 

? 23 

69-5 

52*5 

29*86 

58*8 

528 

•042 

•100 

S. light alirs, cloudy. | 

It 24 

620 

54*2 

29*86 I 

61*0 

525 

.... 

•100 

E.S.E, fresh breezes, and fine. 

9 25 

60* 8* 

58*0 

29*761 

60-2 

623 

•312 

*100 

E. to N.E. a gale, with rain. ' 

b 26 

66-5 

59*7 

29*74 j 

65*2 

600 

0 52 

*150 

S.W. fresh breeze, sunshine. ! 

© 27 

70-7 

61*5 

29*81 ; 

69*2 

531 

— 

•150 

E. by S. light breeze, fine day.} 

D 28 

69-5 

620 

29*80 1 

65*4 

521 


•150 

S.W. light breeze, cloudy. | 

$ 29 

69-3 

59-6 

29*92 j 

67*8 

630 

•012 

■200 

N.N.E. light air. ' 

9 30 

68*0 

59*8 

30*02 

i 

67*5 

529 


•200 

E. by N. light bi'ceze. 
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TACTICS OF NAPOLEON, 

TIIK EXPEDITION TO MOSCOIT. 

^ (miMTAIIY DEX.USIOX8, SKETCH Tt*) 

Of alj the trophies gathered from the war. 

What shall return ? The con(|ueror*s broken 

BrnoH. 

The memomble year 1812 ajrived, and Napoleon marched agafnai 
Hiisaia with " half mankind embattled by his side/' own w^fd^ 
(]^uoted by J)e Pradt,'** will at once show what his yiewjs and expec^*^ 
tionswere: “ Je yais a Moskow; une ou deux baitailles. en ferontla 
faypn. L'Empeflur Alexandre se mettra a genoux, je brbleral Thotihi : 
vdilk la Hussie desafmee. On m'y attend. Moskow est le coeur de 
I'Empire: D'ailleurs, je ferai la guerre avec du sang Polonaia. Je 
laisaerai 50,000 Fran^ais en Pologne : je fais de Dantzi^ un Gi^ralt;ar ; 
je donnerai 50 millions de subsides par an aux Polonais : ils n'ont point 
d'argent, je suis assez riche pour celu. Sans la Russie le systeme con- 
tinental est une betise. L'Espagne me coute bien cher ; sans elle je 
serais le maitre de I'Europe. Quand cela sera fait, mon fils n'aura 
qu*a s'y tenir ; il He faudra pas etre bien fin pour cela.” 

This speech is singularly characteristic of the man ; it showa not 
only that falsehood and deception were so habitual to him, %htit he de- 
ceived ^even his confidential minister^; but that he was actually inca- 
|mble of systematically acting up to his own crude and ill digested 
conceptions : for, ns we shall see, no attempt was ever made to ear^ry 
some of the most important parts of the [dan here laid down into exe- 
cution ; nor did any party, or set of men expect him, or look for him 

Moscow, as he here plainly attempts to in^nuate. 

The march begins In military state ; 

And nations on his eye suspended wait,” 

whilst 550,000 men with nearly^a thousand pieces of artillery are 
hurled against the Russian Empire. The world had never seen sueh 
an army ; and it is doubtful wdiether the world possessed the means^nf 
opposing it, had even common judgment guided its undertakings ; con- 
tinental Europe evidently did not. But from the very commencement 
of the enterprise, folly of the grossest kind marked its progress. The 
system of requisition that had sufficed to maintain 50,000 men in the 
fertile plains of Ji^ombardy, and 150,000 in the best cultivated districts 
of Germany, was now to support more than half a million in the sandy, 
plains of Poland, and in the almost deserted Steppes of Russia : and, 
that too on the track of a retreating army, whose appetite was |iot 
likely to be lessened by the charitable wish of leaving any thing" to' 
their pursuers. The consequence naturally was, that, before reaching 
the iNiemen, sickness and disease had made frightful ravag^ in the 
tanks, and that the army, already reduced by one third, was obliged to 
halt at Vitepsk to be re-organized, before almost a shot had been fired. 

Such was the carelessness and improvidence that marked the p^- 


* Histoire de TAmbassade dc Varsovieu 

ll. S. JquEN. No* 21. Sept. 1830. 
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psrAtions for this gigantic enterprise, that, according to the Marquis de 
Chambray's account,^ the troops were abready obliged to subsist by 
marauding on their march through Prussia— “ a la maraude,*' is 

the expression the Marquis makes use of ; it implies the heaviest 
scourge with which the iron hand of war can visit a devoted country. 
The natural evils of war, death, wounds, the awful sufferings of the 
wounded, and the destruction of the towns and villages that happen 
to be the immediate scenes of action, may be justified by the higher 
considerations that render an appeal to arms necessary. But the mode 
of warfare that debases the soldier to the level of the robber; that, by 
a total subversion of discipline, gives the rein to the worst passions of 
our nature, in the very worst and most trying situations ; that endan- 
gers the soul as Avell as the body ; and spreads sorn^v and desolation 
far and wide — admits of no palliative capable of screening its author 
from unmitigated execration. 

It has been said by Napoleon's defehders, that this system and the 
loss that resulted from it were the consequence of a disobedience of 
orders ; the Emperor having given directions that the troops should be 
, regularly supplied with provisions, &c. &c. There is evidently not 
one syllable of truth in the assertion ; for, if praclicable and intelli- 
gible orders had been given, and disobeyed, would not the guilty have 
been called to account? Would Napoleon, who caused an obscure 
bookseller to be shot for some paltry libel, have overlooked the real 
guilt of those whose misconduct had n(>t only tarnished his own fame, 
but entailed so heavy a loss upon his country ? Was not their con- 
dign and exemplary punishment due to that country, and to his army, 
as well as to himself? The fact is, that the great and just renown 
acquired by the armies of France during the late wars, is almost ex- 
clusively due to the natural gallantry and intelligence of her peopl^ 
and to the great resources the country possesses within itself: singu- 
larly little is due to the men who rose to power and command.t The 
(^probrium, on the other hand, that the conduct of the armies too 
often brought on tha French name is to be attributed to its chiefs 
alone, and principally to Napoleon ; who, incapable of combining, not- 
withstanding the immense means at his disposal, military enterprises 
with the regular supplies required for his troops, not only fostered the 
system of requisition that gave rise to so many evils, but encouraged 
in all ranks of subordinates a spirit of military fierceness that sought 
a pride in making, not only all the received ideas of courtesy, but 
humanity itself give way to professional power and views of personal 
aggrandizement. That there were in all ranks many splendid excep- 
tions to the sort of conduct denounced here, it is needless to say when 
speaking of the army of a brave and gallant people; but by far the 
greater proportion of such exceptions were to be found in the lowest 

* Expedition de Kussie. ^ 

The talents so often shown by officers in subordinate commands, and by pri- 
vate soldiers even, on occasions of difficulty, as well as the able and ingenious man- 
ner in which all matters of detail were managed, form a curious contrast to the 
mediocrity of aU those who rose high enough to come within the range of observa- 
tion, If, as it is asserted, many of these men rose to high stations merely in con- 
sequence of the talents they displayed as subordinates, I can only say with Voltaire, 
“ Tel iwille an second rang qui s’^dipse an premier.’* 
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ranks. The late campaign in Spain shows how French suldiera can 
liehave when a proper example is set them. ^ 

The French crossed the Niemen without opposition on the 24th of 
J une, and experienced no serious resistance in the early stages of their 
inarch. A cavalry action took place near Vitepsk, which I record 
merel V to show the tactical ideas that existed in an army that so long 
lordecl it over continental Europe. " Le seizieme de Chasseurs,^' says 
Gourgaud, voulut employer une manoeuvre qui lui avait rcfwi 
plusicures foh ; il attendit la charge sans s'ebranler, et, a trente pas de 
distance, fit un feu de carabiije. La velocity de la cavalerie Russe 
ne put pas etre arrete par ce feu, qui ne fit que causer du desordre 
dans les rangs dii seizieme." The idea of a volley of carabines arrest- 
ing a charge of cavalry, and having actually done so plusiettres fois, is 
far too brilliant to be passed over : I must beg the reader to bear it in 
mind when I come back to this particular subject. We have our- 
selves some very pretty notions of cavalry action and duty, but cer- 
tainly nothing equal to this. .. . 

The march from Vitepsk on Smolensk has been highly eulogised ; 
French, Russian and Germftn writers have been alike loud in ita 
praise ; but, in the true style of modern military historians, no one 
has attempted to show in what its merit consisted, and 1 candidly 
confess my total inability to discover it : on the other hand, the great 
loss of time and men it occasioned to the French, when both were pre- 
cious, is sutficiently evident. Napoleon was anxious to attack the 
Russiun army ; they were on the right bank of the Dniper and advan- 
cing against him. but instead of going to meet them on the direct road 
to Smolensk, he marched away to Orka on his right, crossed the Dniper 
at Rasasna, and then ascended the left bank of the river towards the 
fortified part of Smolensk, the new part of the town on the right bank 
^ing unfortified, but commanding from its higher situation the old and 
fiu'tified part. By this extraordinary manceuvre, he marched along two 
aides of an almost equilateral triangle instead of one side, placed the frr- 
tress of Smolensk and the Dniper between himself ana the army he 
wished to attack ; and left his own line of communication exposed to the 
insults of the Russians, had they known how to avail themselves of the 
advantage, and sacrificed several days in useless marches, at a time 
when every day's march cost the army upwards of a thousand men. 1 
have heard of armies when on the defensive, seeking to shelter them- 
selves behind rivers and fortresses ; but I never before heard of an 
assailant forcing these advantages on the assailed : — it was first arming 
the bull with the horns, and taking him by the horns afterwards. 

An action that took place during this circuitous march deserves to be 
noticed. The Russian General Newrowsky, who with 1200 cavalry 
and 6000 infantry was stationed at Rasnoe, about twenty miles from 
Smolensk, allowed himself to be surprised there by the arrival of this 
immense French army that had crossed the Dniper almost in his im- 
mediate front, and had, fti his own country, been for four days march- 
ing right down upon him. What he and his light cavalry were doing 
fill the time, is as difficult to understand, as the subsequent conduct of 
h^ enemies. The country was perfectly open. Murat, with more 
than ^,000 cavalry, and twenty brigades of horse artillery, was at 
hand : the Russian cavalry were dispersed and the guns taken at the 
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firit onset ; but notwithstanding all the efforts of this immense mass of 
French cavalry, the Russian infantry escaped to Smolensk with only the 
loss of a thousand men. Newrowsky, in his retreat, made up nobly for 
his first carelessness. Segur, who talks so like a waiting-gentleman 
of guns” and battles, says that the flashes and reports of the heavy fire 
of musketry frightened the Wirtemberg horses, and overthrew them 
jiile^mele ; though lie allows that the effect produced by the Russian 
fire was not considerable. Monsieur de Segur here falls into an error 
very common to those who are not conversant with military affairs, 
or he would have known that well trained cavalry horses are not 
frightened at the fire of musketry, but that, like all other horses when 
galloping in a body, they naturally animate and urge each other for- 
ward: the men on the contrary, when they neither know their strengtli 
nor their duty, very often are frightened, and are of course willing 
enough to throw the blame on those who cannot contradict them, I 
shall take an early opportunity of reiutniiig to this subject, and hope 
without much difficulty to dispel the strange delusion now existing on 
this important point of tactics. What the numerous artillery, who by 
their fire could soon have mowed dowii the Russian masses, were 
doing during the action, is no \vhere explained ; '' each division of 
cavalry,” says Von Kanitz,* ‘‘ had from twenty to thirty pieces of 
artillery in their train \ and though we constantly see thousands of 
shots fired away without aim or object, yet where a few rounds could 
ensure a great advantage, it often looks as if gunpowder had never 
been invented.” The whole transaction adds but another instaiice to 
the many where the arm was wanting to the sword of Scanderbeg. 

The rVench arrived before Smolensk on the IGtli of August, and 
with a single battalion immediately attacked the citadel of a town into 
which 500() men had just effected their retreat. The result was what 
might have been expected,* the unfortunate corps was entirely destroy-^ 
ed ; showing how careless of the lives of their soldiers the boundless 
coEimand of men, to which they alone owed their fame, had made the 
French leaders. 

If we cannot account for the French march on Smolensk, that of the 
Russians is equally unintelligible ; for they only came to burn the 
town, which Newrowsky *s division could very well have done without 
them, and« then retired in a manner that endangered, as we shall see, 


• Author of “ Schicksale der Reuterei, von 17*10, 1013,” lately, I believe, Prus- 
sian charge-des-affairos at Constantinople, and the first military writer that has 
appeared on the Continent since the time of Rerenhorst. By the high promise his 
hook, though limited in subject, holds out, he is called upon not to forsake the 
cause of military literature ; it has at present few of his equals to boast of, and none 
that can be termed his superior. 

There is anotlier accomplished individual, whose name all must be anxious ag^dn 
to meet in the field of military and historic^ literature,' I mean Count Gersdorff : 
few men have had greater opportunities of forming a just estimate of the most im- 
portant events of our time, and few men are more highly gifted with the talents 
necessary to record them. This nobleman is at present Governor of the Militiwy 
Academy at Dresden, an establishment that has risen, under his care, to a high 
degree of excellence ; and may I)e safely recommended to all those young gentje- 
men of our own country, who are desirous of receiving part of their military edu- 
cation abroad. Peschel, the author of the best essay on arms extant, (ttandbuch 
der Waffenlehie) is one of the many able instructors attached to the establishment. 
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a great part of their army. Napoleon was, according to Segar, 
lighted at their arrival ; expecting, what few but Napoleon could well 
have expected, that they intended to attack him : that is, that 120,000 
men with all their cavalry and artillery, were to file out from the nar- 
row gates of Smolensk, in order to attack 200,000 French drawn up 
ready to overwhelm them, as they should successively dcbouche into 
the plain. Disappointed in this foolish hope, he ordered the town to 
be assaulted, though the high stone walls, flanked by lofty towers, were 
perfectly entire, and are the very kind of works most easily defended 
against such ofiT^handed attacks : his failure was of course complete, 
and cost the French army about 6000 men in killed and wounded. 

The Russians having set fire to Smolensk, retired from it uuper- 
ceived, during the night between the 17th and 10th of August; but 
timed their march so ill as to endanger the safety of a great portion of 
their army, had their enemies possessed suflicient skill to avail them- 
selves of the proffered advanta'^e. Some of the French batteries on 
the left of the Dniper happening to command part of the high road 
from Smolensk to Moscow, the Russians, in order, it is supposed, to 
avoid the fire of these guns,* retired by two circuitous cross roads, the 
shortest of which again falls into the nigh road near the elevated pla- 
teau of Valentino. The French, by following the high road, that 
formed as it were the chord of the arc round which the Russians were 
marching, arrived at Valentino just as the latter were issuing from the 
deep and miry cross roads in which they had been entangled. A des- 
perate and sanguinary combat was the consequence ; but the French, 
though evidently victorious, gained nothing by their victory ; for the 
Russians escapea from this dangerous dilemma without leaving either 
guns or prisoners behind them. 

Gourgaud ascribes tlieir escape to the conduct of Junot, wdio is ac- 
*cu8ed of having dispbeyed the distinct and •positive orders of the Em- 
peror. In the British army, we do not well understand how such 
orders can be disobeyed and I refer to Caesar for the best comment 
I can offer on the subject. Quod non fi:)re dicto audientes, iieque 
sigiia laturi dicantur, nihil se ea recommoveri : scire eriim, quibuscun- 
que exercitus dicto audiens non fuerit ; ant viale re gc.v/flr, fortunam 
(iefuisse and fortune certainly had never then forsaken Napoleon. 

What now, let me ask, were the results of this boasted march to the 
left bank of the Dniper? 1st. 60(K) men lost in the unsuccessful 
attack upon the fortified part of Smolensk, which, if assaulted on the 
northern and unfortified side, would probably have been taken without 
the loss of a single man ; 2dly, 7000 men lost in the useless combat of 
Valentino; ana 3dly, the best part of eight days thrown away in 
marches that advanced the army only fifty-six or sixty miles, the direct 
distance from Vitepsk to Smolensk, at a time when every day^s march 
cost them, independent of killed and wounded, upwards of 1000 men. 

That Napoleon may have had good reasons for not marching from 
Vitepsk straight down upon those very Russians he was so^anxious to 
attacK, as well as for not following the nearer road leading to the un- 


* New Orleans, — Of that uufortnnate affair, mudi aiintlujr time ; for the jircseat, 
let it suffice that the instance in question hears but feebly against the assertion 
made in tl^ text. 
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part of Smolenak he was so desirous of taking, is very ^ssible ; 
there mav have been good cause for his marching along two sides of a 
triangle instead of one, for his placing the Dniper between the Rus- 
sians and himself, and for attacking the fortified instead of the unfor- 
tified part of Smolensk ; but as yet none of his panegyrists, and he h^ 
surely had an ample share, have been able to show such cause, and, till 
that IS done, we can only consider this boasted movement as an idle 
waste of valuable time, and’ as an ignorant ^nd wanton sacrifice of 
20,000 brave men, who, we shall see, were very soon missed. If the 
reader thinks 1 am here exaggerating the losses sustained during these 
few days in order to make out a case, I beg to refer him to Von Ka- 
iiYtz, undoubtedly the ablest and highest continental authority on mili- 
tary matters : that accomplished writer says, that the guard Ist, 3d, 
5th, and 8th Corps, and the Reserve of Cavalry, composing the main 
army under the immediate command of Napoleon, consisted at the com- 
mencement of the campaign of 235,000 infantry, and 60,000 cavalry : by 
the beginning of August, just before the march to Smolensk, they were 
already reduced to 156,000 infantry and 36,700 cavalry : and four 
weeks afterwards, a few days before the battle of Borodino, they 
suffered a further reduction of 58,760 men, in the course of one short 
month. 

The Russians continued their retreat for three weeks after the affair 
of Smolensk, whether on a regular and pre-arranged plan, as has been 
asserted, or from not finding what they might deem a gcod opportu- 
nity for fighting, is uncertain ; from their wavering and irresoluVs con- 
duct on almost every occcasion, one might venture to say that they 
had no fixed plan ; that none was skilfully followed fs sufhciently evi- 
dent. Kutusoff having, towards the end of August, been appointed 
Commander-in-chief, determined to yield to the universal call of the 
nation and the army, and to try the fate of battle. He took up, iof 
that purpose, a position near the village of Borodino, in front ot Mo- 
jaisk, about sixty miles from Moscow, and there waited the approach 
of the French. Considered in a strategical point of view only, this re- 
solution was decidedly wrong ; for, after the whole line of country from 
the Niemen to the Moskwa had been sacrificed, it was no longer worth 
hazarding a battle for the town of Moscow, which was of little military 
value, or«for the few miles of still intervening country : once arrived at 
Borodino, the French were in fact already defeated by their exhaust- 
ed state, in an exhausted country, and by their distance from all aid 
and supplies. Nothing but such a victory as should terrify the Rus- 
sian Government into submission could then retrieve their affairs; and 
to offer them, battle at Borodino, was to give them that only chance. 
On the other hand, it was natural for men of patriotic feeling to desire 
a battle rather than see the ancient capital of their country occupied by 
invaders; and on this principle I am disposed to defend Kutusoff 's re- 
solution, more particularly as it was a fair conjecture that the French 
were in no condition vigorously to follow*' up any advantage they 
might be so fortunate as to gain. The battle was fought in conse- 
quence on the 7th of September, 1812. 

X^ittle need here be said of the carnage of Borodino : the courage, 
which had on every occasion during the campaign distinguished the 
soldiers of both armies, was displayed in an eminent degree ^uring this 
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long and sanguinary conflict ; but to look for any thing like hig^ milt* 
tar^ skill or genius on the part of the commanders were a yain and 
fruHlass search. 

The left of the Russian position was carried at an early hour of the 
morning, so that the flank and rear of the rest of their army beemne 
entirely exposed ; but the French, instead of availing themselves of 
this great advantage, and^ rolling im, as it is termed in military lan- 
guage, the right and ceptre of the Russians, and throwing them into 
the Moskwa, remained inactive on the level ground they had gained ; 
and persevered most unaccouii^bly in repeated front attacks on the 
high, rocky, and fortified posts of Seminowsky, from which they were 
constantly driven with enormous loss. The post covered the centre of 
the Russian army, and having been completely turned by the defeat of 
their left wing, was no longer worth the waste of a single cartridge to 
the French, had they followed up the victory gained by their own 
right. The subsequent inactivity however of this victorious right wing 
enabled the Russians to collect, reinforce, and again to bring forward 
their left, not, indeed, to make an effort to recover the ground they 
had lost, there would have been something intelligible in that, as the 
French had been left unsupported, and were much reduced, but to re- 
main for two hours perfectly idle and defenceless under the tire of 
eighty pieces of French artillery ! ! ! The annals of warfare from the 
time when the evil passions of men first put arms into their hands, 
offer no instance of such a useless waste of human life as is represent- 
ed to have here taken place : and, if we judge from the accounts of the 
historians who have described the battle, — and from what else can we 
judge ?— we are bound to say, that much of it was owing to the con- 
duct of the commanders, who on no occasion attempted to avail them- 
selves of the chances that the fortune of war, or the bravery of their 
'droops, threw in their way, but sought victory merely by holding out 
longest in this sickening scene of human slaughter. Towards evening, 
a cmarge of Saxon Cuirassiers having taken the entrenchments 
Seminowsky in reverse, showed how the thing should have been ma- 
naged at first ; for it enabled the Viceroy's corps to occupy the works 
without opposition. This was the last scene of the action ; the Rus- 
sians, although they lost 50,000 men in killed and wounded, retired 
from the field unpursued and in good order ; the loss of the*French is 
estimated at 30,000 men : few prisoners were taken by either party. 
The action lasted from seven o'clock in the morning till four m the 
afternoon, being in point of duration about equal to that of Waterloo ; 
the actual hatUe ground (not including* Poniatowsky's position) was 
about three miles from right to left, or double that of the first and 
last of fields. King-making victory." 

Segur, in his hook, attributes the entire failure of the Russian cam- 
paign to. the unsatisfactory conclusion of the battle of Borodino ; and 
accounts for it by asserting, that Napoleon's health failed him at this 
decisive moment, and tHat he remained a distant and apparently in- 
different spectator of the* dreadful conflict then raging, and constantly 
refused the pressing and reiterated applications of his generals to allow 
the guard to march and complete the defeat of the enemy. Both these 
assertions and the consequence attempted to be drawn from them may 
he set at rest in a few words. None of the other ofheers, either French 
or Geminan, who were present at Borodino, and have described that 
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fhake any mention Napoleon's illness j andOourgaud^ who 
had fk'equent access to him during the day, expressly denies it/ and 
triumphantly quotes Napoleon's own words as -a suiEcient reason for 
his not allowing the guard to march s'il y a une autre bataille domain, 
avec quoi la livrerai-je ?" It seems to have occurred neither to Gour- 
^ud nor to Napoleon, that the best means of preventing ** uiie autre 
bataille demain," was to gain a decisive victory to-day : no one spoke 
of a battle the day after Austerlitz and Jena. .vThe men so idly sacri- 
ficed in the false movemetits about Smolensk, were, it seems, already 
missed. In point of generalship, nothkig certainly could be worse than 
allowing 20,0()0 picked soldiers to remain idle spectators of such a 
battle ; for what drawn battle on/?/ would not have been rendered de- 
cisive by the appearance of so formidable a body of men ? Situated as 
the French were, nothing but such a victory as should intimidate the 
Russian government into submission, could possibly avert their total 
destruction ; so that every thing shoiiM have been risked in order to 
achieve that victory. It must however be added, that the complete 
defeaft of the Russian army might not, and most certainly should not, 
have altered in the slightest degree the ultimate result of the cam- 
paign. The Russian army could not have been annihilated ; they were 
in their own country, had woods all around, and three, out of the four, 
quarters of the compass to fiy to. They were not like the Prussians in 
180t), hemmed in by the Saale, the Elbe, and the Oder ; and, above all, 
the French were too much exhausted to pursue. Besides, the Russian 
army that fought at Borodino contributed but little to the subsequent 
catastrophe ; that was brought about by natural events, and could have 
been averted only by a miracle, or by the voluntary submission of the 
Russian government. 

Moscow was the reward of the victory of Borodino, but not peace, 
as Napoleon expected ; and, disappointed in one expectation, thil’ 
gigantic genius, this man of fate, had not a single resource left ; he was 
laMen^ humbled, and defeated I It was now evident that, calculating on 
the weakness of his enemies and not on his own strength, he had set 
every thing on the cast of a die. It seems, it had never occurred to 
him, that his enemies would dare to avail themselves of the victory he 
had thus placed in their hands ; on the contrary, he expected to be 
allowed t® dictate a peace at the very moment he was at their mercy, 
as he had done fourteen years before at Leoben, and perhaps also after 
his boasted victories of Austerlitz and Friedland. Gourgaud says, 

une victoire et la prise de Moskow, aux yeux de tous les etres pensans 
promettait la paix," an expression that shows at once the fixed idea 
that formed the ground of Napoleon's calculation, and the extent of 
thought of which these Plres pensans were capable. To follow up the 
tra^n of reflection so far as to ask what would be the consequence if a 
y^ictory and the capture of Moscow did not bring peace, was, it seems, 
beyond their power. 

All Napoleon's admirers have boldly asserted, that his failure was 
Mlely owing to the unheard-of sacrifice made by the Russians in.burn- 
liig their capital* Both the falsehoods contained in this assertion may 
be easily disproved. 

Ill the first place, the Russians did not burn Moscow; and in the 
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Moeotid place the preservation of Ilifoaoo\v would not in the slighlM de* 
gree have availed the French, hut alight, .on the contrary, have lured 
them on to destruction in a more complete apd striking manner. 

The Russians did not burn Moscow, because they had nothing but 
the destruction of their town to gain bv it ; the destruction of the 
French was their object, and the longer the French remained in Mos- 
cow the more certain that destruction became. There were besides 
about 25,000 wounded Russians in Moscow, many of whom perished 
ill the flames, and who would certainly not have been left in a town 
devoted to destruction. Moscow contains in general about 250,000 
iniiabitants, and could not possibly have furnished provisions capable 
of maintaining 100,000 full grown Frenchmen during the whole of a 
Russian winter. What then were they to do ? Starve, or lay down 
their arms. One or the other alternative must have happened had 
they remained. 

“ Chaque matin,*' says Segm*, il fallait que nos soldats, et surtout 
que nos cavaliers, allassent au loin chercher la nonrriture du soir et du 
lendemaiii; et coinme les environs de Moskow et de Winkowa se degar- 
nissaient de plus en plus on s*ecartait tous les jours d’avantage. Xes 
homnies et les chevaux revenaient epuises : ceux toute fois qui reve- 
iiaient, car chaque inesure de seigle, chaque troiisse de fourrage nous 
€^tait disputee. II fallait les arracher a reniiemi, c'etaient des sur- 
prises, des combats, des pertes continuelles. Les paysans 8*en melaient. 
lls punireiit de mort ceux d’entre eux que Tappat du gain avait attires 
dans^nos camps avec quelque vivres. D*autres mettaieiit le feu a leurs 
propres village^ pour en chasser nos fourrageurs, et les Jivrer aum 
Cossaks, qu'ils avaient d’abord appeles et qui nous y tenaient assiegt's.” 

If forage was so scarce, immediately after the occupation of the 
town, it must of course have become unattainable during the winter, 
* owing to the snow and the Cossacks. To kill and salt the horses, as 
proposed by Count Darn, was therefore the only remedy ; and this 
would certainly have afforded a good supply of provisions of its kind ; 
so that those who survived the winter war of posts against the Cossacks, 
the cold, and the scurvy resulting from such delectable food, might, if 
left unmolested by the Russians, (which for argument's sake we shall 
suppose,) have lived to see the summer. But what then ? What was 
to become of this reduced army, without a single troop of horse, and 
without a single piece of movable field artillery? To undertake a 
march in the face of a Russian army, provided with both, was of course 
impossible. To wait for reinforcements — from whence were they to 
come ? It was only in May 1813, that Napoleon, with the wreck of 
his grand army, was able to appear in Saxony with a new one of 100,000 
men, of wliich 5000 only were cavalry, and that of a very inferior de- 
scription ; so that this new army of conscripts was farther from Mos- 
cow in May 1813, than the grand army bad been in May 1812,. for Uiey 
were by tliat time of the year already on the Oder and the Vistula. 
This new army would h*ave had to marcli over the country devastated 
in 1812, and in which the grand army lost, as we have seen, a thousand 
men a day from want, sickness, and fatigue ; they must also have de* 
feated the Russian army of Moldavia that occupied the line of the 
Beresina, as early as the month of November 1812 ; and would then, 
supposing no other opposition made, have arrived at Moscow about the 
month' of August. Of the lO(MXK) men, whom we are supposing to 
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fthut themselves up iit the unfortified town of Moscow on salted 
horse-fi^sh the preceding winter, how many would have been alive by 
that time ? and when this new, exhausted, and half-starved army of con- 
scripts joined, what were they to do ? 

They came but to augment the slaughter.^* 

For the purpose of completely setting the question at rest, the possi- 
bility of such a junction has been supposed, though the reader will at 
once see that it never could have been etfected. For, allowing the 
main body of the grand Russian army to have remained in observation 
of the French shut up in Moscow, a very gratuitous supposition, they 
might easily have detached their light cavalry to aid in opposing the 
new invaders, who, being particularly weak in that arm, could have 
made little progress in a level country like Russia, in the face of such 
a force, conducted with even ordinary skill. Besides, if the old and 
tried soldiers of Napoleon lost on their march, by sickness and want 
more than one-half of those who escaped the sword, what proportion of 
this new army of young conscripts would ever have reached Moscow. 
It would be a waste of words to argue the point any farther, or to lay 
stress upon what subsequent events rendered evident, that neither 
Prussia nor Austria would have remained quiet on the news of the 
grand army being locked up by the winter in Moscow. The burning 
of that town did not therefore accelerate the catastrophe by a single 
hour, nor could its preservation have averted it. More than one-third 
of IMoscow escaped the flames, and afforded good and ample quiirters 
for the invaders had they been disposed to prolong their stay. 

But it will be asked, how then was Moscow burnt ? for if the Russians 
did not burn it, the French pertainly would not. The -answer is very 
easy ; — the first thing a starving army does on entering a town is to ^ 
demand food; but when there are no inhabitants to give it, as was the* 
case in the deserted town of Moscow, the men naturally look for it 
themselves ; and as they are not generally provided with lanterns and 
wax tapers for the purpose of searching cellars, cupboards, and dark 
corners, their usual substitutes are wisps of lighted straw, or burning 
sticks, and thousands of starving wretches so employed (to say nothing 
of the proverbial carelessness of soldiers) would soon set fire to a de- 
serted city; mostly built of wood. 

The Russians, seeing that great honour attached to this presumed 
sacrifice,, very quietly took the credit of it to themselves, though they 
had in the first instance accused the French of the deed. Count Ro- 
stopchin, in a pamphlet written on the subject, frankly owns that it 
was not th^e act of the Russian government : but so proud have the 
nation become of this pretended deed of heroism, this sublimest of 
volcanoes,*^ that Col. Baturlin, in his (almost official) account of the 
campaign of 1812 , insinuates, that, though no positive orders i^ere 
given for the burning, intelligible hints nevertheless emanated from the 
highest quarter to that effect. If merit is assumed for the sacrifice, the 
credit due for its useless folly must not be declined. 

All hopes of inducing the Emperor Alexander to consider himself 
van^ished when he was in f^t victorious, having failed, Napcleon 
left Moscow on the 19 th of Octolier. The country bordering the road 
through which the army had advanced having been completely stripped 
of supplies, nil attempt was made to fall back on Smolensk by the way 
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oi Kalouga. For this purpose^ the possession of Mala*Jaraslawitz be- 
cattle necessa ^ ; and though the Russians allowed it to ^11 into the 
hands of the French, the latter with a strange , degree of imprbyidenoe, 
occupied it at first with two battalions only, and were easily driven out 
by Kutusoff, who advanced with a large force as soon as he learned 
the direction in which the French were retiring. A sanguinary con- 
test for the possession of the town was the consequence. The French 
were, as usual, victorious, and, as soldiers, maintained even to the last 
the most decided superiority over their enemies. On this occasion, if 
we may credit all concurrent testimony, 18,000 of these brave men 
defeated no less than 60,000 Russians. But Napoleon knew not how 
to profit by the victory of his troops ; for without even making an at- 
tempt in the direction of Medyn, he fell back on the following day 
towards Mojaisk in order to get into the old wasted tract, just as 
Kutusoff, equally alarmed, was retiring in the opposite direction, 
leaving the disputed road perfectly open. 

The offensive operations of the French ceased at Mala-Jaraslawits ; 
and from that day their retreat may be said to have commenped. Its 
disasters will long be memorable in history ; but whatever opinion pos- 
terity shall form of the man who brought such sufferings on his fol- 
lowers, there can be but one as to the devoted gallantry with which 
those sufferings were borne, not only by the old guard, whose heroic 
conduct is well deserving of all the praise bestowed upon it by Segur, 
but by the greatest portion of the men and officers of that ill-fated 
armv4 

llie pursuit of the Russians was slow and tardy ; they were not 
themselves, perllttps, in the best condition ; but if Kutusoff and Witt- 
genstein were merely tardy, Chaplitz and Tchichagoff outdid in folly 
(to use the gentlest expression I can find) all that the enemies m 
^Napoleon had ever done before. The c|^mmandant of Fort Bard, 
Melas and his convention. Mack and his surrender, Hohenloe's pro- 
stration of himself and his army, the governors of the Prussian for- 
tresses, Benningsen and his battle of FriedJand, — all, all were eclipsed 
by the conduct of these worthies. 

Napoleon had allowed the bridge of Borissow, on vi^hich the safety 
of his army depended, to remain unfortified and to fall into the hands 
of the Russians, (let his admirers apply the epithets such conduct de- 
serves,) and found himself on his arrival at the Berezina completely 
cut off. Wittgenstein held an unassailable position on his right, Ku- 
tusoff was in his rear, the road to the ominous deserts of the Ukraine 
on his left, and Chaplitz with 12,000 Russians and thirty-six pieces of 
artillery occupied, in his immediate front, the opposite bank of the half 
frozen river, and was supported by Tchiebagoft, who with 24,000 men 
and thirty pieces of artillery, was perfectly within call. Pressed jby 
want, and thus encompassed by foes, Napoleon’s destruction appeared 
inevitable : — a petty stream not eighty yards in breadth, seemed des- 
tined to close the career of him who, in his day of pride, had burst 
across the Alps and forced the Danube itself in the face of mighty 
armies ; but fortune, like a perversq and partial mother, favoured the 
weak child of her affection in proportion as his own incapacity rert-* 
tiered her aid more indispensable and more obviously undeserved. 
What no human foresight could have anticipated happened : the Rus- 
sian general, having listened all night to the building of the French 
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bridgesi retired in the morning after firing one dn^Je gun J The 
French army effected their passage without opposition ; and the bril- 
liant logic of the age of intellect could attribute an escape so extraor- 
dinary only to the genius of Napoleon. As soon as the efficient part 
of the French army had crossed the river, and when all chance of 
destroying them, without a blow, was at an end, then Tchicha^ff 
commanded the attack with a force so inferior as to render his defeat 
certain ; whilst Wittgenstein and Kutusoff proceeded, with an over- 
whelming force, to plunder the baggage and to disperse the stragglers ; 
a task that was by all accounts most efficiently performed ; for though 
the main body of the French army escaped, their loss is allowed on all 
hands to have been enormous. 

This was the last important scene of the memorable drama. During 
the campaign, 71*V100^ men had entered Russia; and before its close, 
Marshal Ney, with a few staff-officers, formed the only rear guard, and 
were personally obliged to skirmish with the Cossacks. 

The question that results from this simple approximation of facts 
is, not whether the conduct here attributed to Napoleon was that of a 
man of talent and of genius, but whether a man possessing either, 
could, under any circumstances, commit such mighty errorsif Every 
body knew the distance from the Oder to Moscow ; it was equally 
evident that such an army required food and forage, J and no one but 
Napoleon could well be ignorant of the nature of a Russian winter. 
Nothing happened, that could influence the result of the expedition, 
that should have taken soldiers of ordinary conduct and experie&ce by 
surprise : there was no treachery, no desertion ; no defeat in the field ; 
no particular error on the part of subordinate generals : chance and 
fortune, those constant iiitermcddlers in human, and above all in mili- 
tary affairs, for once remained neuter, and allowed the spoilt child a 
fair trial of his own strength ; he was found comj)letely wanting ; ancf 
their timely return alone saved him, on tlie banks of the Berezina, 
from total and irretrievable destruction. 

After what is here stated, it will be needless to add, that 1 do not 
share in the belief so generally entertained of the high talents and 

f eniiis of the French Emperor. I shall not rest this opinion on his 
lussian expedition alone, but follow him through some of his most, 
successful campaigns down to the closing scene of Waterloo. The 
inquiry will, I think, show that though raised to power by his military 
actions, the Conscription, which he had not even the merit of intro- 
ducing, alone constituted his strength. Of tactics he was evidently 
ignorant ; for the first principles of that science must be to render the 
few, by a just mode of training, capable of contendii}g with the many, 
in order that much may be achieved and the lives of few only exposed. 

^ Mtirqiiis de Chambray's Philosophic de la Guerre, second edition, 
t Are the events of Naiudeoii’s life any wheye so stated as to enable posterity to 
foi*m a just estimate of his character ? 1 think not, fdr as yet too many parties are 

interested in upholding his fame. Those who bumbled themselves to the very dust 
before him, must maintain his claim to gi-eatness, in order to save themselves from 
^disgrace and ridicule ; those who* were defeated by him must do the same, to lessen 
the, shame of their defeats : and those who conquered him are of course willing 
enough to have liim looked ujxm as a giant, in order to enhance the merit of their 
victories. Truth will hme a hard battle against such odds. 
t *Ayiu Tavruv (iTirnhleav) ovrl o-r^etrnyou avr'i thmyav h(piX«i ovhlv, — Xenophon, 
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Dili Napoleon during his long military reign did not make the )eaat 
improvement in any branch of tactics ; on the contrary, he left the 
science in the same wretched and insufficient state in which he found 
it on his accession to power ; and followed in all his wars the system that 
had sprung up at the commencement of the Revolution, and was founded 
solely on a boundless and irresponsible command of men and material. 

It has been a good deal the fashion to ridicule the idea that this 

New Sesostris** was not a man of courage* without any attempt 
having, however, been made to define the quantity and quality of qpu- 
rage that may entitle a man to f»ich an appellation. If so much inmf- 
ference to danger only as enables a man to command a brave army in 
the field, be taken as a general standard for courage, then it must be 
allowed that Napoleon was a man of courage. But this is a very 
superficial view of the question ; for, in regard to mere personal cou** 
rage, it is clearly a different thing to order men forward and to lead 
them forward ; and yet, both tlfe one and the other are but gradations 
of a species of courage, that is not necessarily of the highest order ; 
because it is of a kind that may be, and often is, derived from exterior 
objects, from the strength and courage namely of those who follow and 
obey, and depends in that case mainly for support on the power and 
exertions of others. Whereas the higher order of courage springs 
from the soul alone, is totally independent of exterior objects, and 
remains in all situations alike unchangeable and unchanged. This 
was the sort of courage required in the station to which Napoleon had 
been i*aised, and of this we take him to have been entirely destitute. 
On the 18th of Bj’umaire, when he was still uncertain of his power and 
position, he attempted to harangue the Council of 500, but having 
allowed himself to be hooted down by that assembly, whose very name 
has become a satire on all such bodies, he was actually obliged to be 
Conveyed out of the hall, trembling and almost fainting with fear. 
After the occupation of Paris, in 1814, when his army was no longer hf 
a strength io he depended upon, he resigned the crowns of France and 
Italy on the first summons of a senate that had for fourteen years been 
the servile tool of his power : and, on his return from Waterloo, where 
his last army was lost, he submitted, without a murmur, to be deposed 
by those paltry chambers of his own creation who would have been the 
first to perform the Koo-too before the very boot of a man of ordinary 
resolution. This constant and ready submission whenever the Conscrip- 
tion could no longer be applied to fur fresh armies, is any thing rather 
than a proof of high mental courage, or of a genius fertile in resources ; 
and when contrasted with the vulgar arrogance which made him say 
at Dresden, when at the zenith of power, C'est bien une preuve dc 
la faiblessee de I’esprit liumain que de croire pouvoir lutter centre 
moi,” * shows this poor weak and vain man in his proper light. But 
Napoleon shall be tried by his actions only ; to try him by his words 
would be too humiliating to the generation that has crou^ed before 
him : it is indeed, as the poet says, enough to grieve the heart,” 

To think that God’s fair world has been 

The foot-stool of a thing so mean.’' 

Edinburgh, July 1830. J. M* 


Histoire de rAiubussade de Varsovie, de Pradt. 
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MANUSCRIPT FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS -OF A 
DEOEASEP naval OFFICER. 

Finding of late years many old stagers, of all professions, have been 
publishing to the world the events of their early days, but under a 
title that has bothered my brain to understand, for neither below nor 
aloft in any ship I ever sailed in, was there a rope of the name, nor can I 
find it in our cockpit dictionary, viz. Reminiscences,” and thinking it 
might have been in use before my tirie, I got on board a Greenwich 
coach the other day to make inquiries among the old ones there. After 
many fruitless attempts, I at length met witli a one-legged boatswain, 
whose gold-laced bindings, and weather-beaten countenance, gave 
strong indications of superior sagacity. Upon my interrogatory as to 
what part of the ship the term “ reminiscences” was applied, he coolly 
composed himself by a gentle lurch to port,” which immediately 
poised him upon his only animated supporter, then gradually turning 
the three inches of pigtail, that, like a sleeping snake, had been coiled 
up in one corner of his capacious mouth, he commenced a most lengthy 
dissertation, but of which, I have no doubt, I shall be readily pardoned 
the omission, and»will therefore merely state how I obtained my in- 
formation from him. I firmly believe Jack never heard the word 
before in all his life. But immediately I gave utterance to it, he re- 
sponded with something between a soliloquy and an exclamation, 

remiwty-senses I — remedy-senses I” thus at once fitting the word'to his 
own measure of ideas — a short pause of apparent ijeflection, and be 
again commenced, Lord, your honour, it only means looking over old 
journals to freshen memory he then continued his discourse, unin** 
terrupted by any thing but an occasional turn of his quid, and turn 
out of his quod ; until (finding a listener not at all important) I sheer- 
ed off, leaving my worthy instructor in the very midst of his argument. 
Full of the idea, 1 returned to town, and Sat down to overhaul my 
memory’s log-books : living in the comfortable enjoyment of a M%dh 
half-pay, and a small cabin, with a fathom and half of garden-ground, 
on the verge of tlie Regent's Park, I have plenty of leisure to spin out 
a long yarn. Being of humble rank, you must not expect grammar 
and fine language ,• a weekly account and cockpit education does not 
admit of it. But being an enemy to any thing like harbour work, which 
a preface too much resembles, 1 will without any farther preamble at 
once put to sea. 

My first journal brings to memory, that my entree was on board the 
Fmne, in the year 1 778, with my father’s old friend Capt. Colby, when 
she was ordered for the West Indies. Capt. Colby considered me too 
young for such a climate at setting out ; I was therefore returned to 
school, where I remained, until one wet, blowing day, in Nov. 1780, 
when my father took me off in a Scarboroijgh coble to his Majesty^^H 
ship Camel, then commanded by his old fri«^nd and messmate the late 
Admiral John Pakenham. It came on to blow, which compelled the 
^bble and my father to remain on board all night ; gladly vi^ould 1 bare 
returned to Scarborou^i the next day with him, but pride deterring me 
frUin expressing such a wish, I remained under the special care of my 
father^ s old messmate. For some time, until I got over the sea sickness. 
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every thing went on well ; some observations rather alarmed me, such 
as one from Topman, our lieutenant, My young Donkey^ you have be- 
gun to cut grass too soon and from the Mids, Look oiit far a squalb’" 
&c. The latter advised me to lay my gloves up in lavender ; I followed 
this advice sO far as to keep them in my chesty and use my pockets to 
keep my hands warm. 1 had now got pretty well initiated into the 
right names of things, but as the mids' walk was under the lee of the 
niizen stay-sail, the cutting wind from it made fae at times take a hand 
out of my pocket in order to see whether it was chopped or not ; this 
was not unobserved by my fat^ier's friend,” who surprised me one day 
by calling George,” (a favourite old quarter-master,)'^ bring the wash- 
hand-basin, soap, and towel, to clean that youngster's han£}, they are 
dirty I believe/’ George soon made his appearance with a ia^'- bucket, 
grease, and oakum, which, like Peter in the Tale of a Tub, I was to be- 
lieve water, Windsor-soap, and damask towel ; I was of course obliged 
to submit to the ceremony, much to the amusement of the after-guard : 
however, others got hands and faces too washed occasionally, us George 
told me while I was undergoing the operation, as a kind of consolation 
to my own discomfiture. My worthy captain's plan of punishment to 
youngsters, for petty neglects, was rather uncommon — the gatf-end, 
whfere he would order us, without much regard tq the weather, for 
three or four hours at a time. Our mizen top-siiil braces led there, and 
as they were all we had to trust to, the place was a very unsafe one ; in 
any sea it was dangerous, and it was not until an accident happened, 
that he abandoned it, and indulged us with the mast-head upon these 
necessary occasions. 1 remember having one day undertaken to send 
up (by the signal halyard) a messmate's dinner, who was undergoing 
gaff-end punishment, and had, as I thought, slung the biscuit and pork 
scientifically ; but I was out in my judgment, for before it reached my 
Inessmate, it came adrift of the slings, and being before the wind, both 
biscuit and pork fell forward upon the quarter-deck, just a short dis- 
tance from " my father's friend.” Nothing ever escaped him ; he darned 
his eyes around, then rested them on me with, " W hat have we here ? 
pork and biscuit ! Quarter-master ! where did this come from ?” The 

answer wa.s, Mr. was sending it up to Mr. at the gaff 

end. Sir/' '' Come here, youngster,” said the captain, still eying me, 
" Quarter-master, show this young gentleman how to sling a biscuit— 
What, I suppose your messmate hasn't dined, eh No, Sir.''-— 

" Ah, it’s a pity he should lose his dinner, go up and relieve him/' 
So there I remained until his time expired. From the North Sea we 
were ordered to Portsmouth, and from thence to join the Centurion, 
as convoy to a large fleet of merchantmen for America. During our 
service in America, I had good reason to remember our late Lieut. 
Inman's (who had quitted us) comparison of the donkey. Soon after 
getting into blue water on our new western voyage, we youngsters 
difioovered in the closet^ of the quarter-gallery, an instrument neatly 
covered with green baize and red fringe, having several tails to it. 
As we had witnessed the use of a similar article naked, we were at 
no loss in knowing it to be generally called after the feline species, and 
its decorations led us to suspect it was not to be profaned by common 
hands, or used " before the ma^.” This discovery, and seeing a piece 
of baize fitting to one of the cabin guns, caused no little alarm among 
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us« Our foreboding proved too true. — By this time 1 bad made con*- 
aiderable progress in practi^l spamansbip. On our sch^ table we 
hadwa board completely fitted ana masted^ wbicli at certain times we 
had to rig and dismantle^ going through every part of the business in 
the minutest manner^ under oiir old hriend George the quarter-master^, 
with an occasional visit from the captain. I believe there was not one 
of us but could have begun from the coils and fitted a ship completely 
for sea, for Captain Pakenham used justly to observe— that every 
officer ought to be a perfect master of seamanship in all its branches, 
as he would cut a ridiculous figure, a man he gave an order to 
proved unable to execute it, and the onicer was unable to show him.” 
(I fear this is not sufficiently attended to in these days ; there should 
be an examination in rigging, as well as other points.) It was the 
practice of the captain during our absence at dinner, or on some other 
service, to displace parts of the rigging, or put something out of order ; 
on our return, if he was seated at hk table, we knew a squall was 
brewing. The wind is a point before the beam, trim yards,” calling 
to one of us ; “ there is something amiss, things are not in order,” 
The first who discovered the defect instantly went to him, and with- 
out speaking, wrote down what he thought he alluded to. If jaiiy one 
was slow in finding Jt out, a box of the ear followed, and no wine after 
dinner. He \)(^^|M$jp»often over-look us in splicing, strapping blocks, &c. 
and bestow hi«|i^|f^robation or rewards accordingly ! But upon deck 
was the grand scene of action, there the devil himself could not please 
him whilst duty was going on. His mids endeavoured to give as<much 
of tlie deck to himself as possible, but some of us were certain to come 
in contact with either his trumpet, hand, or a rope’s ehd, in the size of 
which he was not very particular ; then J^ieut. Paddy Hayes, a stout 
strapping Irishman, came in for his share of squalls, but in words only : 

I am a sailor every inch me. Sir,” Hayes would say; You may bo^ 
a sailor, Sir, but by G — d you are no seaman, as I have often told you,” 
was the reply. After a time, Hayes began to exercise himself upon us 
mids, d la Pakenham, when the captain was not on deck. We con- 
sidered this too hard, and at last complained to our noble captain, who 
took his lieutenant to task for it, but was cut short by I’m only fol- 
lowing your example, Sir ;” this was a silencer. From that day until 
Paddy Hayes left us, it was useless, when both were upon deck, to 
attempt avoiding Scylla ; indeed our captain’s hand and strokes were 
the lighter of the two. Some of my messmates had tasted the lady 
in green,” as the cat was called ; I escaped for some time, bujt it came 
to my turn at last. I had been up a creek with a boat after an Ameri- 
can ^lley, which we surprised and set fire to. In returning, I had to land 
to load with wood and water, when tlie coxswain, one of our best sea- 
men, deserted to the Americans. On discovering my ^s, I was strongly 
tempted to walk off too. Calamities never cQJpejfcgft before reaching 
the ship, I gifil; foul of a vessel, and the boar s IKst was qi^rried away- 
It was now too late to follow my coxswain, ol* I certainly should : to 
wind up my misfortunes, I found I had loaded the boat top deep, for 
she sunk under us just as we got alongside. My fate was soon 
edded; I was called into the cabin, there stoodn^y father’s friend,”" 
his servant, and George, mutes and ministers of pulushment ; my story 
told against me; Tie him up to the ^in.” The green cloth was spread, 
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for tny accommodation, and my father's friend" bestowed the benefit 
of his dogging abilities upon me. tried hard to avoid crying out, 
which only made things 'worse, for I believe he would otherwise have left 
off. What! you are sulky, are you ? 1*11 drive the sulks out of you 
and so he did ; another dozen followed, stopping in the middle of it to 
comfort me with You young rascal I if it wasn't for the regard I have 
for my old messmate your fatiier, I would not take all this trouble with 
you." This was not the only time by several he manifested his re*- 
gard for my father" in a similar way, in which I should have felt 
“ more honoured in the drcac/i ^than the observance;” indeed, I had 
otherwise farther proo^of his regard, for he always used to perform 
upon me himself, whereas George sometimes acted as his substitute on 
my messmates, and they used to declare they considered themselves in 
luck on such occasions, as they would jather receive two dozen from 
the deputy, than one from his principal. However an end to this took 
place on our return to England* when the Camel was paid off, and I 
changed the scene of my services for two or three ships which offered 
nothing of this description, or much worth mentioning. I shall, there- 
fore, go at once to a new era, and convey you on board bis Majesty's 
ship Druid, when she was commanded by the late Capt. Joseph Elli- 
son {Jock, as we used to call him). There were twenty-six of 

us, nice lads as ever were mustered on a quarter-d^^fe 'llull of life and 
mischief. I do not believe my father's friend” even^Sfeld have man- 
aged us, for the day of cat and rope's end had gone. We liked Jock, 
but he^'had not a very quiet life of it ; a fortnight seldom passed with- 
out some piece o^ mischief bringing us all ranged in his cabin before 
him, when, after working himself up for battle, be generally began with, 
Arn't you a parcel of damned rascals ?” Sometimes we Vould dispute 
his position, when banishment to watdh, and watch in the toj)s, was 
tlie result ; or, after an argument, we would Soften him down, and part 
good friends. At other times if our ofAiice was ronk, the ‘'Arn't you a 
parcel of damned rascals?” was answered by “ Yes, Sir.” Jock couid 
not stand this ; after a grumbling turn or two, his cholcr would go with, 
“ There now, there's good boys, go to your duty, and don’t do so again.” 

In those days the Duke of Clarence was a Lieutenant in his Ma- 
jesty's ship Hebe, which came into Falmouth while the Druid was 
there ; many droll stories were abroad about Prince Willi am -Henry— 
but mum, 1 must hoist out my boat to sound. We sailed with the 
Hebe for Torbay, and I recollect we Mids had been for some time in 
deep disgrace. The Druid came up with, and slowly passed, the 
Hebe, to the high joy of Jock, Great was his ecstasy, and in my 
mind's eye I now see him, crushing his hat, and poking out his one 
arm (an old habit with him when pleased) : it made us all “ good 
boys," and restored us to quarter-deck and duty again. However, on 
getting to Tdrbayf piischief fell in our way, and we dropped 

into it ; for which, on V^junday morning while at anchor,"* the Hebe 
near, we were all, as a punishment, sent aloft, one at each yard, mast- 
l\eads, booms, spritsail-yard, even royals, in fact every part where one 
could be placed. All was quiet for a time {Jock below), when by pre** 
vious arrangement a stave of Rule Britannia was given by one, ptan^, 
then out burst a general chorus. In the midst of the ccinsequent con- 
sternation,' the Prince came on board, and whether from his jokes and 
U. S. JotTRN. No. 21. Sept. 1830. t 
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manner of treating it to Jocky I know not, but this rebellious conduct*' 
of the ‘‘ damned rascals'* passed off. 

I cannot here omit mentioning another circumstance that occurred 
during his Royal Highness's visit on board. One of our foremast men 
had a female companion in the ship, vulgarly called a sailor s wife^ 
This girl was in Admiral Rodney’s ship, at the time with his Royal 
Highness, where she carried powder to one of the guns, in their action 
with Langara; and in the Hniid she was known by the name of 
Rodney, She introduced herself to her old shij)mate, and was recog- 
nized by his Royal Highness. But here let me take another look at 
the soundings before I make sail ; — although Iliear his Royal Highness 
enjoys a laugh when scepcs of former days are mentioned, yet I may 
be in too humble a station to take that freedom ; I therefore just 
quote the Druid's Chronicle, which stated, that his Royal Highness 
being desirous of bestowing some marks of his bounty on Rodney, and 
his purse having taken the ground ebb -tide, he had recourse to our 
second Lieut. Bryce for a guinea for the occasion." This was an un- 
fortunute meeting for Rodney, as she sustained the loss of two teeth, 
which her friend Jack knocked out afterwards upon some quarrel, 
when she taunted him with having royal blood in her veins. ^ 

The Prince next had the command of the Andromeda, while the 
Druid was lying near her in the Sound. Our quarter-deck lads had 
the mizeu-top-sail, top-gallant-sails, and royals, to handle on furling 
sails ; I was one of the hunters of the mizen-top-sail ; and one day the 
Prince came on board just in time for one toss more for hif Royal 
Highness,’* to his great amusement, but Jack's great^ annoyance. The 
Druid's Chronicle also reported some smashing of windows, for the 
honour of hi s'^ Royal Highness," in the then called “ Liberty- street,*' a 
part of the coast of Plymouth Dock his Royal Highness knew the 
soundings of as well as t^ie best pilot among us. The Chronicle also 
said, that in those days there lived a certain Jew, called either Abra- 
ham Joseph, or Josei)h Abraham, on the quay at Plymouth, who the 
Plymoutheans said was a useful man to his Royal Highness ; indeed 
report went so far as to say that he was the Prince's Uncle, But I 
only know, that Moses had the King's arms over his shop, with Slop- 
seller to his Royal Highness Prince William Henry," done in gold 
letters. There were many other anecdotes of his Royal Highness in 
circulation at those times, but I will not go beyond the Druid's 
Chronicle, 

I now call to mind other scenes of those days. Hostilities between 
the Mids of the Druid and the people of the Dock-yard, (the caulk^s 
particularly,) were perpetual ; we never ceased annoying them ; com- 
plaints were often made, but* to no purpose How are ye, Matey?" 
was always our .address to each other in their hearing) and you would 
eee Mids with caulking took, (al)|ay8 keepings lofig mdllet shot from 
them if possible,) imitating the caulkers, ^nd resting between each 
aUroke; others calling out, "" Don't work so. hard, Mr. , you'll fa- 

tigue yourlel^ in fact, every annoyance we could think of was 
rmrted to. The poor devils used to say they ‘‘ would sooner caulk 
Hell's gates, than the sides of the Druid." Among other subjects of 
m^tfsement for us, was one of our own members, who, unfortunately 
for him, was the son of a tgilor at Gosport. Had the yo^ng man been 
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unassuming, we might iiave let lam alone, but be was proud, 
passionate, bandy-legged, and foolish ; no dog ever led such a life ; by 
humouring his vanity, we could coax him into a host of fun and folly. 
He had a strange oath to swear by, (a taiior*s clearly) “ D — ii my 
Hell !” * He was a fiddler, and as we usually danced on a summer’s 
evening, by praising his dancing, we always procured his fiddling 
powers. The gentleman would often get on high ropes, when we 
resorted to other measures. Often when seated round our table, o 
]\Jid would walk in with a pair of scissors, and slips of paper over his 
shoulder, he would then begin take measure of another, a dispute 
about snipping the measure was sure to follow, and Jack referred to 
for settling it. ' From use, he would bear it a little, but not long. 
Sometimes one opposite him at table (for it was necessary to keep 
a little distance) would say, Jack, your father must by mistake 
have taken up some other person's measure, when he cut you out for a 
tailor;" we had an opening ii/ the fore part of the berth through 
which the offender generally escaped. Even Jock Ellison would 
sometimes have his joke with him. Jack was a little deaf, but could 
hear Jock in a whisper, if it was an invitation to dinner. Thus, if off 
deck in- his watch, or from any other cause, Jock loudly ordered the 
tailor to the mast-head," it brought nothing but Sir.?*" — when the 
captain would lower bis voice — “ Jack, will you dine with me to-day?" 

I shall think it an honour, Sir," was the immediate reply. Many a 
time have the Mids of the watch gone down, and contrived (notwith- 
standiVig his caution) to get at his jacket and trowsers, and sow them 
up, then attend j»is turning out ; when his favourite oath would be 
handed round, as in great wrath be taxed us with the work ; during 
which we vainly attempted to pacify him, by saying the clothes 
were made by his father’s journeyman, who had left them so." But 
iftiese were slight annoyances to one he ahaiost nightly experienced, 
indeed, at times, often repeated in the same night. The ])resent 8ir 
Charles Brisbane was his chief tormentor in this. The poor taiior 
slept for some time in the berth, with Brisbane as bis next neighbour. 
Unhappily for Jack, he was a terrible snorer, and in consequence of the 
loud complaints, he had in an evil hour instructed his neighbour to 
take some method of waking him, when thus disturbing their peace. 
This was enough for mischief. When we have been walking or stand- 
ing round the captain, in our watch, Brisbane, or some other, would 
exclaim— By G — d, there’s the tailor snoring !" This was the sipial 
for a start below, when Brisbane would get hold of Jack’s nose; (which 
by practice he knew where to hit on,) and giving it a twist, swear 
we heard him snoring upon deck, and all 'tween decks were grum- 
bling/' This, if the tailor really had been asleep, passed ofr with 
Thank you, but you need not have pinched so hard." But when it 
happened Brisbane mistook his timp, and Jack’s eyes were not closed 
in sleep, a violent altei*C£^ion would ensue; Jack would insist upon it 
he was wide awake ! — " by G-r-d, Jack, you were fast asleep> and 

snoring like the devil !" And sometimes we would swear tlfe tailor into 
the bsBef that he could not have been awake, or at least to doufit it. 


■' • The place under a titlor's shopboard, where all the cuttings, fee. are thioir% 
» called the flell.” 
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and 80 silence him. But if Jack's wrath so far overcame him that he 
|»ersisted in his opinion, then Brisbane, in an apparent rage, would say. 
You tailoring son of a — what! this is all the thanks I get for the 
trouble I take with you ?, you may hnd somebody else to wake you, or 

snore on and be d d !" This of course was an ^cuse for one of us 

taking him under our protection, and treating him^with another visi- 
tation as soon as ever his eyes were again closed. The poor fellow was 
at last obliged to be removed to mess with the gunner for a little peace, 
and eventually to leave the ship altogether. 

We were once lying at Falmouth a Dutch frigate was there ; 

we got acquainted with the officers, and mixed much together. The 
Dutch captain was a hearty, good sort of fellow. One night he was 
playing at billiards with a Falnioutliian gentleman, when some little 
dispute arowse, and the latter used language the Dutchman was not 
disposed to put up with, but determined to give him fight ; a challenge 
was given, and a meeting took place. On tlie ground being measured, 
and the ])arties placed, the Falmouth man, (whom we had doubts of,) 
before the pistols were delivered, put on a pair of spectacles, and de- 
clared he could not see distinctly at the distance. Then come nearer,’' 
said the Dutchman. The other walked up until they might Lave shook 
hands, adjusting his glasses, and declaring he could not deperfd upon 
his sight at a greater distance." By Got ! dat is goot," said the 
Dutchman ; ** you could hit the halls last night without your specta- 
cles?" That was by candlelight," said the other. This is nmrter, 
by Got I I will not inurter, but if you must stand so close, we u^Jll use 
de sword." I am no swordsman," said the gentlenuu). Two of our 
officers being in attendance, began to smoke the thing, and interfered, 
to proj)o.se, that a^s his opponent’s vision was so much better by can- 
dlelight, they should meet at night in a room at the inn." “ Dat will 
do," said Mynheer; — biit<liat A^ould not do for the other, and in thS 
end they left the ground. Although the Falmouth gentleman escaped 
bj^ this manoeuvre, yet on the story being circulated, he thouglit it ad- 
visable to have business from home for a lime, 

I recollect a party of us one night having determined on a cruise 
ashore, the ship being in Plymouth Sound, and the master left com- 
manding officer ; he was a pious old man, whose worst swearing was, 
“ Blame me !" by which name he went. After we had each been re- 
fused, we stole <»fF with a bout, (always kept ready,) and remained 
ashore until daylight ; when, going off to the ship, so thick a fog came 
on, that our endeavours to find her were fruitless for two or three 
hours ; at last we got sight of her, and rowing very gently under her 
stern, got up the stern-ladders all right, when whom should we find 
waiting to receive us but Old Soundhigs, with — Blame me ! but 
you are pretty lads. What 1 the fog has bothered ye, has it ? Well ! 
the Captain shall know this." coaxed, and tried all means in our 
power to divert him from his piftpose, bu^. without effect; we had 
little hopes of softening him, as he was rather sore from his ears some- 
times catching one Mid calling to another,* Blame me ! but I'll lie 
down upon you, my boy." To ask the help of our First Lieutenant on 
bis coming on board, we knew was useless ; he was not our friend. A 
consultation was held about it, when most fortunately it occurred to 
one, that it had been Mrs. Ellison’s birth-day ; a lu^y hit. Our 
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coiivse was soon determined on, a letter was instantly prepared (for 
Blame me” would' not let one of us go on shore) to JocJc^ stating, 
that in consequence of the work going on, it was not until after sun- 
set we recollected it was Mrs. Ellison’s birth-day ; that we never let 
hers or his own pass without manifesting our regard and respect by 
drinking — health, happiness, and long life to them ; that we were un- 
fortunately then unprovided, and had asked the master for a boat to 
go on shore for a few minutes, which he refused ; that his refusal had 
overcome our prudence, and we had, after .the master had gone to-bed, 
taken the boat, just to g(‘t a few,, bottles of wine, and return imme- 
diat(‘ly ; but iwifortunately so thick a fog came on, that we could h6t 
find the ship until morning, when the master discovered us; that we 
were sensible of the impropriety of what we had done, but an anxiety 
to show our sense of his kindness to us all, had outweighed every other 
consideration. We acknowledged our fault, which nothing but the occa- 
sion would have intluced us to coipmit, and concluded by hoping that, 
under the circumstances, he would not visit our transgression with 
sev^ere dis])leasure.” Such was the substance of our address ; after no 
small labour, however, got it delivered to him while on shore. 
Whei^he came on board, old “ Blame me” began instantly to tell liim 
our offence, but Jock stopped him short, by I kno\y all about it, they 
won’t do so again.” Bhnne me” said no more, and we laughed hear- 
tily to think how we had weathered them both ; it did not, of course, 
imj)rove the good-will of Sounditigs, 

On another occasion, when the ship was in dock, and we were on 
board a hulk, mtc got into many scrapes ; one, for a time, looked very 
serious. Our surgeon had been the subject of muph amusement to us; 
he was the counterpart in face of BucLhorfie : he was short, wore a wig, 
4 ^nd had buck-shins. Nor was his wife’s b^iuty of the first class. lUit 
notwithstanding his ])ersoiial defects, we discovered he was the author 
of a novel called Damon and Celia.” It was supposed himself and 
wife figured as tlie hero and heroine. The Druid’s motto was “ i'ww, 
Fro/rc, and Mischief” There was always a mist between us and con- 
sequences. Frecpiently would be heard a voice singing “ Lovely 
Celia,” followed by a response from another part of the ship Charm- 
ing Damon,” with additions ad /ihiitnn. F'iruling Damon bore tlu%e 
little annoyances, we tried him in the hulk a little farther, and had 
netirly got into a mess indeed. The Doctor’s servant who used to 
dress his master’s wig, was named Charles. During their absence on 
shore one evening, lacking other work, Damon’s wig was brought into 
discussion, and it was proposed, that as it w^as too greasy and shabby 
for farther use, it ought to he returned into store, and a new one pro- 
vided for bifn by his Majesty-” This was put to the vote, and carried 
nem, con. We never lost time after a question was once decided." The 
Doctor’s wig-block quickly appeaSjNl before us, and we might have 
challenged the great ll<fss himself withlffthe wig we put upon it, and 
the dispatch with which dt was done. The block was first duly pre- 
pared with tar ; this was covered with nicely fined, and beautifully 
frizzed and curled oakum : when the ^flovr was added, and the face had 
undergone some little repairs an<l additions, it was a work of art fit for 
tile Exhibition. Witli all care it was laid between the sheets of the 
Doctor’s cot; its head on the pillow, with Damon’s night-cap laid 
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IJglitly over to keep the light from its eyes. When the Doctor cdme 
on board, and had supped, he retired to his cabin, which was on the 
same deck with, and near our berth. We were of course on the watch 
fyr the effect. We soon heard, “ Charles, there is somebody in my 
cot. I put *iny hand upon his head ! ” An investigation instantly 
took place, and the scene that followed it would not be easy to de- 
scribe. The whole gun-room party were summoned ; none could re- 
sist laughter but the First-Lieutenant, (no friend of ours, as I before 
observed,) who would not enjoy the fun. Unluckily the head had lain 
^0 long, that when it came to be^ m<Rred, the pillow-case was found 
strongly adhering to it, which, accompanied with a few#other little dis- 
orders, made it fate before things were again quiet. Reflection came 
with breakfast ; we found we were in for it. A letter of complaint 
was going to Jock, and there would be the Devil to psy. This was 
not a birth-day, and wine the offender.. We must stand fire, and trust 
to chance, which had so often befriended us, to do so upon this occa- 
sion. Jock soon came on board, bursting with rage. You d d 

rascals! what have you been about? who did it?” We all had a 
hand in it, Sir,” modestly replied our spokesman. ‘‘ Then, by G — d, 

I *11 turn you all out of the ship ; you are a set of d d pascals ; 

never out of mischief. I *ve forgiven you till I *m tired. I *11 send 
you all to h — 1, unless you tell me who did it. (Pause.) What ! you 
w'on*t answer ? then you shall go out of the ship, by G — d ! but let me 
see it.** Charles,** cried Damon, bring it up.” Charles c^me as 
ordered. There was no standing it. It was too much for Jock and 
every one present. We all joined in the burst of daughter but the 
Doctor, who observed, There, Sir !** pointing at it ; why you make 
a joke of it ! I *11 write to the Admiralty, Sir ; you encourage 
your midshipmen in tliejf scandalous conduct — a parcel of blacKt 
guards!** Hope filled our hearts in a moment. Jock, would d — ii 
rascal** us himself, but, let his passion be ever so excited, if a disre- 
spectful term was used towards us by any one else, Jock*s wrath was 
on the other tack in a moment. What I you call my midshipmen 
blackguards : it *s hard language, Sir, for merely a joke.** Hard ! 
very improper too,'* said our spokesman. Write to the Admiralty as 
soon as you please. You can agree with no one, and are obliged to mess 
by yourseff,** which was true. I *11 have nothing more to do with it ; 
go to your duty, boys ; let him write.’* We were not slow in going to 
“ our duty,” little expecting to get off so easily. We never heard any 
tiling more about it ; and what induced the Doctor to let the matter 
rest I never learned, but he did not remain much longer in the ship. 

Jock, when half cut, was generally very morose, and would start mto 
sudden fits of ill-humour. Amongst other instances, I rtoember his 
dining on board one of the sloops-of-war under his orders, whilst lying 
in the Sound, with two of them near us. Late in the evening, wine 
liaving^ freely circulated, oneilDf the commandlers expressed an opinion 
that his ship sailed as well as the Druid — a great offence, at that mo- 
ment, in Jock's opinion. They were ordered, though almost midnight, 
to get their ships under weigh, in company with their Commodore ; he 
was alongside in a few minutes. All hands up anchor,” bolbre the 
boat got oil board; and pretty work there was; we Mids highly dis- 
pleased at this in term j)t ion to our rest. Fi^w would “ turn out ;*' Jock 
observed the scarcity, and summoned his right hand, one of our mates, 
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rouph subject^) with his little that was kept for the occasion^ 
(it being nothing newj) when these two^ stealing softly down beloW« 
would commence war upon the Mids. Hawkins with his little bilb 
(called by us the wrecking axe,'") as foremast man, would oommenoe 
cutting away our hammocks, while Jock would be cutting aWay at our 
legs as they came forth. But it was not often we were surprised in 
this manner ; there was generally one on the look-out, who would 
often pop his head into our jierths, on ** all hands” being called, add 
woe to a dozer. I remember once upon the signal of his coming down 
being made, we had all time to-^scape through the pannel door in the 
fore part of tl^ bulk-head, excepting the Tailor, and I think Mason 
Lewis : the latter shammed sick in an instant, while the Tailor stowed 
himself away under the table. The opportunity for a bit of fun could 
not be resisted. Jock on looking in, and seeing a handkerchief round 
Lewis's head, which he was resting on his hand, said in a softened 
tone, What! tooth-ache, eh?^bad thing.” Lewis moved his head in 
great pain, and immediately pointed his finger under the table. Jock’s 
eye instantly caught the poor Tailor. The scene that followed nearly 
upset the gravity of Lewis, and betrayed his imposition, when he 
would ^ have come in for double allowance : but he preserved his 
muscles, while the Tailor was suffering the bastinado, and trying to 
soften Jock to mercy, who had as little on him as a custom-house 
othcer on his friend. Lewis having purposely placed himself in the 
way of the pannel. Jack had but one outlet, and when he did get be- 
tween his persecutor and the door, he took care Jock should see no 
more of him. ^ 

We often, when at anchor in any bay or roadstead, would invite Jock 
to a syllabub, meaning that we would provide milk, and he wine ; at 
^he same time we would solicit the honour of rowing liim on shore (he 
was proud of being rowed by his Mids). iSfenietimes we would have a 
cricket-match, at which he would act as umpire, when if we ever dis- 
puted his award, (no uncommon thing for the fun of it,) Jock wu«ld 
get outrageous, throwing the bats and stumps at us in every direction 
until pacified. 

We once, at Torquay, had a pig barbacued, basted with claret, the 
cook getting drunk by drinking out of the ladle ; when dressed, it was 
attended with a guard of honour, (marines) drums and fifes, playing 
“ the roast beef of Old England,” an4 followed by all of us, not more 
tlian three or four being left on board. We marched to a barn, where 
we feasted sumptuously, to the no small astonishment of the natives, 
and amusement of visitors. 

At another time, Jock and the gun-room officers were going on shore 
to dine with a gentleman named Legassich, who lived between Ply- 
mouth Sound and the Bolt, near Galm ; a party of us begged the 
honour of forming his boat’s crew. On landing, an invitation was 
given us by Legassich, tq look in and tal^e a glass of wine in the after- 
noon. We did so, and t^Kik a little loo much upon the cider, &c. we 
had previously been drinking. Late in the evening, Jock, as usual 
when half cut, got out of humour, and ordered us to the boat. We did 
manage (amidst much roaring and singing of a rather tempestuous 
nature) to embark, and put off’ with Jock. ^ Ilowirtg increased the con-' 
fusion of our brains, as our heads nodded, in an attempted effort to keep 
time with the stroke ; then an occasional punch on the back from one 
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of the irregulars, and the heels of a young ^ntleman ever and anon 
a|>pearing, as the heralds would say, “ reversed,’* added considerably to 
tnis disorder, and ere we had got a mile olF shore, few of us could handle 
an oar, or the coxswain see the ship. To make things worse, our bow- 
man fancied he saw the Needles p/ the Isle of Wight f refused pull- 
ing, insisting un it we were going to h — 1, and should be ashore in 
fiVe minutes, that he was a pilot for the Needles, and would have the 
boat’s course altered.** Vock, whose choler had been rising, could not 
stand this ; the more he d — d rascaled’* the bowman, the more obsti- 
nate it made him in the opinion th^it we should be Ovshore on the^ 
Needles.*' At last Jock managed to get forward and Vmible our bow- 
man off his seat ; this gave so great dissatisfaction to the rest that row- 
ing ceased, and grumbling began : they did not approve, this treatment 
of their bowman,** and not another stroke* would any one pull. There 
we were, at least a mile from the ship, dark and drifting ; and if it had 
not been for our Second Lieutenant coaxing us, and Jock coming from 
d — d rascals” to ^^good boys,’* the boat, at least, would have been 
our quarters for the night. By the morning our heads had cleared a 
little ; we knew something had been amiss, but not tlie extent of it : 
however this blew over. 

I also remember, upon our once going to Lisbon, one of our Mids, 
John Wynn, had two legs of vinlion to take out as a ])resent from his 
Uncle to a friend there. Our passage was rather a long one, although 
long or short would have made no difference in this case. Wynn Was 
in the first lieutenant's watch, Brisbane and others of us in the second. 
When we had been near five days at sea, one morning-watch a council 
was held as to the best way of preventing Wynn's rmittons from spoil- 
ing,** when the most certain appeared, to eat them. It was therefore 
determined to cook one at our middle-watch the following night. Thi^^ 
arf-aiigemeru got wind, anti Wynn determined to defeat it. He slept 
ill the berth next to the locker in which he put his mii(to?ts, fastened to 
a ^itring from his leg, with his dirk alongside, declaring he would put 
it into any one who attempted to ?teal his millions. But all to no 
avail ; methods had been taken, that when he was sound asleep, one of 
his legs was released from its inooringSi«^and served up on the drum- 
head of the capstan as a middle- watch meal, in the shape of hot cutlets. 
The owner, justly apprehensive thaKthe other would share the same 
fate, without his coming in for a-slice, had it cooked in his own watch 
the night following. 

The manuscript from which these anecdotes are taken, here ceases. 
Whatever the intention of the writer might have been, with regard to 
publishing them, we know not ; but the vivid recollection and pleasing 
style of relation which runs through the coihmenceinent, leaves us to 
regret the unfinished state in which they conclude. A long life of ac- 
tive service had furnished the memory of the writer with an inex- 
haustible store of the most varied occurrences, which it appears to have 
.been bis intention to compile for the amusement of his brother officers 
land early companions, many of whom are now enjoying the calih quiet 
.^life which their grateful country has provided as, a reward for their hard 
and meritorious services. In the act of writing these recollections, the 
cold finger of Death took the pen from his hand, to trace upon the 
marble tablet at his head — Sic transit gloria mundi ! 
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DBTAILS OP THE EXTRAORDINARt EVENTS WHICH TOOK 

PEACE AT ST. PETKRSBURGH ON THE 14TH OP DEC. 

O. S. 1826.* 

EXTRACTED FROM ONPOBLISIIED LETTERS WRITTEN ON THE SPOT 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 

But though the projects of the revolutioirists were thu^ detected 
in St. Petersburgh, they were by no means abandoned in other parts 
of the empire. The organization of the south was still relied on, and 
the members of the Schlavonian republic sanguine ih their hopes of 
final ^success. On the arrest of Pestel, General Prince Serge Vol- 
honski, an energetic leader, disguised himself, and contrived to have 
an interview with him, to concert pleasures for their future operations. 
Pestel seemed to have no concern for his own fate, but expressed &reat 
anxiety for the Code llussc, a i?ystem of constitutional laws which he 
had drawn up for the future government of the country. He assured 
Voll^onski that he would divulge nothing, and that his friends might 
proceed fearlessly with their plans. With this assurance, which Pestel 
afterwards falsified, Volkonski set out with confidence to execute their 
ulterior projects. 

The Revolutionists of Moscow were transported to a degree of fury, 
when they were informed of the failure of the insurrection at St. 
Petersburgh. Not being distinctly apprised of the actual state of 
things, and sujiposing that Constantine had ascended the throne, they 
no longer regarded him with any good-will, but determined that his 
death was as necessary to the success of their republic, as that of 
Alexander, and four of their accomplices were nominated for the pur- 
j)ose of dispatching him ; JMitkefF, Prince Galitzin, Prince Obolenski, 
and Mathew Moravieff. They did not attempt, however^ to execute 
their sanguinary project. 

Meantime, those in custody had shrunk from their pledge, and«in- 
duenced by various motives of fear or hope, had generally divulged the 
names of their companions, and their farther plans, and emissaries 
were immediately dispatched to secure their arrest. Intelligence of 
this intention had been anticipated by some of their friends, and many 
of the leaders had time to abscond. Two brothers, however, Serge 
and Mathew Moravieff, who hai concealed themselves, were arrested, 
by the activity of Colonel Delea, and placed under a guard, to l^ve 
them remitted to St. Petersburgh. The Moravielfs were men of too 
much importance to the cause, and their rescue was immediately de- 
termined on. Four oificers of the Society of United Schlavonians 
assembled in the night, and concerted their ])roject so well, that they 
completely surprised the guard, and having wounded and taken pri- 
soner Colonel Gebel, who commanded the corps, they liberated the 
prisoners. ^ 

As soon as they found themselves at large, they took measures to 
proceed immediately to action. Serge Moravieff Apostol dispatched 
several companies of the regiment Tchernigoff, of wliich he was the 
Colonel, to march in different directions ; and the officers who com- 
manded them, and who were associates m the plot, bad directions to 


• Concluded from page 150, 
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tamper with them on the road, and to concentrate at Vasilikoif, as a 
pmni de raiiement. While on their march, and within a few versts 
of the town, they heard that it was preoccupied by Lieut.-Colonel 
Troukhine, with a superior force, who instantly ordered hss men to 
load and repel the insurgents. This they positively refused to do : 
Moruvieff entered the town without resistance, and was immediately 
joined by the greater part of the troops sent to oppose him. His drst 
ewe was to arrest all the officers who would not unite with his troops, 
and then to set at liberty several who had been imprisoned, in conse- 
<]uence of informations communicate^ito the Government. The.mili- 
tary chest also fell into their hands at this place, and forded t|tem a 
seasonable supply of ammunition. 

As soon as this movement was made in this part of the country, and 
the insurgents were in full occupation of a town to commence their 
operations from, several members of the Society of the South," who 
only waited for an opportunity to declare themselves, now proceeded 
to join them, and the greatest activity was everywhere exerted, as if by 
men sanguine in their hope of success, and whose spirits had not been 
damped by any previous disaster. Their first object was to effect a 
junction with the members of the ‘‘ United Schlavonians," who were 
supposed to be a powerful and unbroken body ; and to this end it was 
determined to march upon Kieff, and having got possession of that 
important place, to establish their provisii^;ial government, and boldly 
proclaim tne Schlavoiiian Republic. ^ 

Among the expedients adopted to reconcile the people to the cUange, 
was one exceedingly characteristic of the unlettered sfate of the coun- 
try, and the nature of their religious impressions. The peasantry of 
Russia are very devout, and generally speaking, the priests of the 
Greek Church have as much influence over their flocks, as those of 
the Roman Catholic. A Kible Society, on a very extensive plan, had 
been established at St. Petersburg!!, under tjae sanction of the late 
Ertiperor Alexander, and one of its objects was, to translate the Scrip- 
tures from the old Schlavonian dialect, to which it was hitherto con- 
fined, into modern Russe, which would be intelligible to every man 
in the country, and this translation had proceeded as fjxr as the book 
of Ruth, when the progress of the work and the transactions of the 
society were suspended. It had been generally rumoured, and the 
opinion industriously propagated, that much of the disaffection found 
to^exist had been promoted by this society, and such was the impres-' 
sion which the absurd supposition had left on the mind of the Em- 
peror, that be had withdrawn bis countenance and support some time 
before h|s decease. The use made of the Bible on the present occa- 
sion, tended not a little to confirm this ojnnion. 

Before the revolutionary army, as they called themselves, broke up 
uu its march for Kieff, one of the chaplains came foru'ard, and after 
the celebration of divine service, he read and (expounded to them, a po- 
litical catechism, drawn up for their instruction. He then t<9ok^the 
Bible, and attempted to prove to them out of it, that a Republic was 
the form of government most pleasing to God ; and, as I am informed, 
be read to them the eighth chapter of the first Book of Samuel, and 
commented on the passages ; pointing out that God was displeased with 
the Jews for asking for a king, and denounced to them what would be 
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the consequence and the evils a king would inflict on than» bjr quoting 
the fourteenth verse, &c. He wifl take! your flelda, aiid your vine* 
^rds, and your olive*yards, even the best of them, and s^ve them to 
his servants. And he will take your man-servants, and your maid- 
servants, and your goodliest young men, and your assd^, and put them 
to his work. And you shall cry out on that day because of the king 
you shall have chosen, yea, and the Lord will not hear you.'" Su<£ 
distortions of the Scriptures are not uncommon in the Russian church. 
You remember the argument by which the clergy denounced the use of 
tobacco-pipes, Not that which goeth into the mouth deflleth a man, but 
that ^hich conr^th out of the mouth, this deflleth a man ; thereflsre," 
said the preacher, you must not smoke."' The argument had its 
weight, and I never saw a man smoking tobacco in Russia. The effect 
of the exposition upon the military on the present occasion was not 
such as they had calculated upon. They were devotedly attached to 
Constantine, and it was found |)rudent again to assume his name as a 
rallying word, and to assure them that their prime object was to replace 
him on the throne. With respect to the peasants, whose whole ideas of 
government were centred in the word Emperor, whom they considered, 
as of natural right, their father and absolute master, they could not be 
made to comprehend any other form ; but Avhen they were told that the 
Republic would make every tnan an emperor, and allow him to take 
possession of the flelds, a^ vineyards, and olive-yards, and asses" of 
the Boyards, as if they WOTe their own, they were quite satisfied, and 
threw up their caps. 

In order to convince the peasantry, and reduce their theory to prac- 
tice, they proposed to ydunaer an estate which lay in their road. The 
Countess Braniska was reputed to be very rich, and it was said had 
three casks of dollars deposited in her cellars. The seizure of this 
money to pay their troops, would be a mo§i important acquisition to 
the leaders, so they determined to take it en passant, and set out for 
the purpose. The next day was the 1st of January, lield in highipe- 
spect in Russia, as one of their most important holidays ; the leaders 
were unwilling to impose any duty on their followers, which might in- 
terrupt the solemnities of the day, to which they attached so much 
reverence, and they halted on their march : this delay seems to have 
been attended with the most disastrous consequences. • 

The rumour of their j)roceedings and uninterrupted progress had 
now expanded on all sides, and by the time it reached St. Petersburgh, 
it was swelled into the m(»st alarming magnitude. It was for some 
days actually believed, that the whole of the sduthern provinces had 
taken part with the insurgents ; that all the military there had joined 
in their plans ,* and that a large army was marching on the capital. 
Indeed, I think the alarm was greater than even on the day of the in- 
surrection ; it had then come on suddenly, and as suddenly subsided, 
and no one knew any other cause of apprehension, than that which 
arose fVom the y)ersonal oittachment of a few regiments to Constantine. 
But by this time the real extent of t^e evil had transpired ; and the 
whole of that mighty movement, it was supposed, had now taken place, 
of which only a few trifling indications had before appeared. 

Meantime, the military who were untainted with disaffection, wore 
hastily collected in the vicinity of Vasilikoif, l)y Gen. Ouismar, and 
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they immediately proceeded in pursuit of Moravieff;, in the hope of 
overtaking him before he could reach Kieff, to form a junction with his 
adherents, and occupy that important place. In consequence of his halt 
on the 1st of January, a regiment of hussars overtook him the next 
day, and intercepted his advance, and in the mean time the artillery 
came up, and he found himself surrounded by a species of force, to 
which he had nothing similar to oppose. In this dilemma, he at once 
decided on his measures. , He drew up his men with orders, that as soon 
as the artillery made the first discharge, they should rush on the men, 
and seizing tlie guns turn them agait^^t the cavalry. His orders were 
executed with the utmost spirit and entlmsiasin ,* but l^efore they could 
succeed in their object, he himself was struck down by a ball., while he 
was about to seize on a field-piece. The loss of their intrepid leader 
disheartened liis men, and threw them into disorder. He was not 
killed, but stunned, and wiicn he recovered, he started on his legs, and 
endeavoured to rally his troops, whom' he saw retiring in confusion, 
having sustained a heavy loss from the discharge of grape. Some of 
them who were not hearty in the cause, now supposing that all w'as 
over, were eager to save themselves by any sacrifice ; instead, there- 
fore, of obeying their leader and returning to the charge, they seized 
him and one of the Bestouchefs wlio comnninded under him, and deli- 
vered them uj) on the spot, to the commander of the regiment who had 
opposed them. The troops then dispersed in different directions, and 
most of the officers who commanded them were taken. One of Mora- 
vieff’s brothers was killed in the action, wdth several others ; and Kowz- 
nine, an active leader, was confined in the same prisop with Moravieff, 
but kept a pistol concealed about his person for an emergency. When 
they talked over tlie dffair together, Moravieff, whose energies seem 
to have been unsubdued to the last, endeavoured to persuade him, like 
another Brutus, not to des'jVair of the Republic ; but Kowznine said he 
now abandoned all hope, and taking a friendly farewell of his compa- 
nion, he drew fortli the pistol and deliberately blew his brains out. All 
the other officers taken, were transmitted to St. Petersburgh. 

After this second failure, the Revolutionists made no other attempt. 
The confederacy was entirely broken up, and nothing remained but to 
arrest and punish those who were concerned in it. Above 2()(X) officers 
of different degrees, and many of them of the highest rank in the ser- 
vice, were apprehended in various parts of the emj)ire, besides many 
persons of the first consequence and respectability, who were not mili- 
tary men. It was quite astonishing to find to what an extent this* vast 
conspiracy had ramified, how distant the places were with which the 
members kept up a constant communication, and how little was known 
of it up to the very moment of its explosion. 

Among the first and most anxious precautions taken by the new 
government was, to obliterate all traces of the fact that Constantine had 
everl>een declared Enfltperor ; and this they rigidly endeavoured to effect, 
whenever any memorial had been left behini}* * I iq^med lately after the 
death of Alexander, engravings were struck of his supposed successor 
Constantine, which like all imperial pictures were sold for a song- 
Th^e represented Constantine as Emperor, and were labelled 

KOHCTAHWHb"' nEPBhm MMIlEPAWOPb n.ABA0Bl4Hh, 
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t. c. Constantine the Firsts Emperor^ son of Paul. Immediately on his 
abdication^ the police went to all the print-shops, and seissed the wliole 
iflipression, which they destroyed, before not more than half a doaen had 
been sold, and tlireatened with the mines of Siberia any person who pre- 
sumed to sell, or buy, or keep one of these prints. Immediately they 
became of inestimable value, as you may suppose, and like Queen Anne’s 
farthings brought any price ; and indeed as ajjpendages to history, they 
are very curious, and I have no doubt that in^ few years collectors will 
^steem a Constantine above a Raphael. I haopicked up one before the 
prohibition, and then went in sejych of another for a friend. They had 
all disappeared j^rom the shop windows, which the day before were full 
of them. I at length found one, among some waste paper under a 
counter, but the person who had it was afraid of a visit from the police, 
and so, having the fear of Siberia before liis eyes, he had cut out the 
dangerous part of the inscription ; and with the exception of a cas- 
trated one of this kind, you cotild not procure for 1000 roubles a head 
in lithography, of which you could purchase a hundred a few hours 
before, for six copecs apiece. As Constantine had a very remarkable 
countenance, the portrait was exceedingly like him, and I prize the 
perfect one 1 have got, as a rare curiosity, particularly as that of an 
Emperor w|n^ self-ifenial to abdicate a throne, before he had sat 

on it. Another circumstance which rendered the state of things so 
extraordinary at this time vv^s, that there were actually in Russia /bwr 
acknowledged Empresses, viz. 1st, the Empress Maria, widow of Paul, 
and ni(»ther of Nicholas ; 2nd, the Empress Alexovna, widow of Alexan- 
der,* 3rd, the Ej/npress Jane, wife of Constantine; and 4th, the E^in- 
press Wilhelinina, the wife of Nicholas: these were all living, and the 
three last acknowledged as the reigning Emjh*e8se8 in some parts of 
Jjbe Empire, to which the news of what was passing in others had not 
yet arrived. 

When the conspiracy was totally suppressed, they proceeded, us 
usual, to reward the faithful and punish the guilty. Every day ukases 
were issued, conferring different orders on those who had distin- 
guished themselves by their zeal and fidelity ; and if one was to judge 
by the multitude which appeared, they must have been very nume- 
rous. Almost every person 1 met, had some order of merit dandling 
from his button-hole. Among them was the young officer* Naasikin, 
who had stood with such intrepidity at his post on the platform before 
the Senate-house during the fire of grape-shot, and whom I had seen 
as I passed hastily by, as erect and immovable as one of the pillars. He 
was promoted in the army, and received the decoration of St. Alexander 
Neufsky, much to the satisfaction of every one who heard of the cir- 
cumstance. The common soldiers were not forgotten, nor their re- 
wards unmentioiied. In the vedmosti, or gazette, there appeared ^very 
day some such notification as that the soldiers of a certain regiment 
should receive each inan.^a rouble, a pound of fiHf, and a glass of Vod- 
ki, as a reward for their Ijdelity, and these announcements were gene- 
rally signed by the Emperor Nicholas himself, I do not know if our 
soldiers ever receive on any such occasions a reward more solid than a 
notice in the order of the day. Even the disaffected regiments were 
not forgotten, but suffered to return to their duty after a little ceremo- 
nious purgation. The coh»nrs of the grenadier guard and of the 
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Moscofky regiment were purified and blessed over again by a religious 
ceremony, and tiie marine guard were sworn with a very iin|[)osing dis- 
play. -I saw them drawn up before the whole line, in the Adpiiralty 
square* They had in one hand their caps, and in the other the points 
of their bayonets ; a choir of priests sang a hynni, in whicli they were 
occasi^ially joined by the whole regiment, and then they all repeated 
the prescribed oath, and the ceremony concluded with solemn prayer. 

.tte last proceeding w%s to punish the guilty. To this end a com- 
mission was appointed, forming a court of judicature, consisting of nin^ 
persons, among whom were the Archduke Michael, us Grand Master 
of the Ordnance, and Tatichef Minister of War, with other military 
and civil functionaries. To them was referred all the evidence arising 
from either the confession of the parties, or the depositions of others. 
After a patient and attentive examination of several months, they 
published their report in the following May, both in Russian and 
French, of which 1 obtained copies. It is prolix, filled with frivolous 
minuteness, in which trifles are dilated, and important matters lightly 
dwelt on ; it is moreover, of course, partial in its bias, and gives its 
details all with a leaning to one side. It is, hcAvever, highly valuable 
as a proof of the extraordinary apfiroximation made, even in Russia, 
to something like a fair investigation. The horrible expedients of 
extracting confession by bodily torture, which even Peter the Great 
had always applied, were in no instance resorted to; what is told is a 
free and voluntary declaration ; and though they allowed and encou- 
raged men to criminate themselves, thev no longer compelled th(^m by 
racks and wheels : the printing and publication also the depositions, 
is a considerable advance in deference to public opinion, and an 
abandonment of that mystery and deception, by which the wheels 
of government were hitherto moved. It is highly probable, that this 
good arose out of the evils* and that the people of llussia are indebt- 
ed to the conspiracy for even these concessions ; it was evident that 
the handful of factious persons,” as they were called in the first pro- 
clamation, composed a most important body, and that there existed in 
the country in various places, a number of ardent and enlightened men, 
who had participated largely in the liberal views which the other parts 
of Europe had adopted ; that they were capable of combining with con- 
siderable efficacy to overturn the old political system and establish a 
new order of things ; that so extensive were the ramifications of the 
society they formed, that they extended over the whole vast region of 
the Russian empire, from Kamschatka to the Danube, and so firm was 
their bond of union, that for ten years they held their meetings and 
carried on their operations with perfect impunity ; and finally, that it 
was not a conspiracy of a few obscure men of desperate fortune, but 
that ft comprised within it, persons of the highest rank, princes and 
noblemen of distinguished n^es and reputation in the country. It 
is true that their objpkt was impracticable, ^heir means inadequate, 
their plans fluctuating and inconsistent, and , somi^lj^f them sanguinary 
and atrocious ; but it is also true, that the very existence of their 
association proved, that an active and growing principle of intelligence 
had established itself in Russia, and even there the government must 
flrilow In the march of civil and political improvement. 

The commission found one hundred and twenty persons guilty and 
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worthy of death, and condemned thirty^six out of the number to suffer 
extreme punishment, of whom five were hereditary princes, four were 
civilians, and the rest military men. Every day we expected to hear 
of their execution, and several were fixed on when it was universally 
rumoured that it was actually to take place. The mode of infiiotkin 
was a subject of much conjecture and speculation : capital punishments 
had been abolished in Russia by an ukase of Elizabeth ; but it tvas 
generally supposed, that in this extraordinary^^ crisis it would be again 
revived, and that when the life of the Sovereign was meditated, and 
the dissolution of the whole political frame attempted, all the severity 
of former times would be revived, and that these men would be pun- 
ished, as among the Homans, more niajorum. 

The fortress was spoken of as the place of execution, and I fre- 
quently walked there, with a morbid curiosity, to see if they were 
preparing knouts and erecting wheels and gibbets. Every appointed 
day, however, there was some reason assigned for deferring the pun- 
ishment ; one was the name’s day of some Russian saint, and another 
of some of the royal family ; till at 'length it was announced by autho*- 
rity, that five only of the most guilty were to suffer death in the ordi- 
nary way by hanging, and that the j)unishment of the rest ’was com- 
muted, according to the degree of delinquency, nineteen to hard labour 
for life, thirty- eight for a limited time, and tlien sent to Siberia, and 
the rest to j)erpetual exile. Among these sent to Siberia, was Prince 
Trabetskoi, where his wife and family were soon after permitted to 
follow him. His sentence was justly considered very mild and humane. 

The persons who sufiered death were Pestel, Serge Moravieff, Bes- 
touchef Rumine, Rylciefi^ and Kahofski. They were executed on the 
26th day of July, and they suffered considerable pain. So disused 
were the Russians to public executions, that they could not find a 
ffangraan in the country ; and when they fft»length procured a person 
to undertake the office, he was so inexpert in adapting the cord, that 
several rficcidents and delays occurred, to prolong the sufferings of Hie 
unfortunate men. They all died, however, with a quiet determination, 
and with a firmness not to be shaken by circumstances. They were 
all men of considerable literary attainments ; Pestel and Rylcieff were 
both, I believe, conductors of periodical journals, and esteemed among 
the Russian poets. In the front of the gibbet the sentences of degra- 
dation and exile passed upon the rest, was read out ; and on a few 
of those whose bodies were buried after the insurrection, and not con- 
signed to the Neva, the emblem of ignominious punishment was placed, 
as a stigmatising memorial ; the usual crosses were removed from their 
graves, and gibbets set up in their places. 

Th# whole of the proceeding was highly creditable to the justice and 
humanity of the Emperor Nicholas. Unlike his great ancestor Peter, 
though equally possessed of despotic power, he did not take suspicion 
for guilt, and cause to be, executed on the spot, aft be might have done, 
and as his progenit|^|:8 had done before him, thousands of victims as 
necessary sacrifices 'Ito his resentment, or his apprehensions. He 
would not suffer any man to be convicted till after a patient and 
laborious investigation, and even then he would not sufi^r any man to 
be executed, except those few only who were eminently sanguinary, 
and whom it would have been injustice to pardon. Baring the con- 
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tiquance of the investiffation, all gaiety was suspended at St. Peters- 
bt^rgh^ even the birth-<&y of the Empress wlis not observed ; but when 
all was concluded, and justice tempered with mercy, he was deservedly 
crowned at Moscow on the 3rd of September. The ceremony was at- 
tended with a circumstance^ which formed an extraordinary termina- 
tion to these extraordinary events. Constantine himself was the per- 
son who placed his own crown on the head of his younger brother and 
then withdrew to enjoy the society of his amiable wife, in the privacy 
of domestic retirement. 

I have thus endeavoured to give you a brief sketch of events/ by far 
more extraordinary in their character than any other which ever occur- 
red before in the eventful History of Russia, yet they seem to have 
made but a slight impression on the people of England. With the 
exception of a trifling and passing notice in some of the public jour- 
nals, I have seen no detail of them published ; and an historical inci- 
dent which shook to its foundation the tiiroae of a 'mighty empire, 
and had nearly obliterated the whole imperial system which for ages 
had been the unalterable guide and policy of the Russian State, has not 
excited so much curiosity or enquiry among you, as a riot among the 
manufacturers of Sheffield or Manchester. 


THE RIO VERDE. 

JBY MRS. HEMANS. 

(from the second number of the peninsular melodies.) 

Flow, Rio Verde ! 

In^^iielody flow ; 

Win her that weepeth 
To slumber from woe ; 

Bid thy wave’s music 

Roll through her dreams ; 

Grief ever loveth 

The kind voice of streams. 

Bear her lone spirit 
Afar on the sound. 

Back to her childhood. 

Her life’s fairy ground : 

Pass like the whisper 
Of love that is gone ; 

Flow, Rio Verde, 

Softly flow on ! 

Dark glassy water, 

So crimson'd of yore ! 

Voices of sorrow v 

Are known to thy shore • 

Thou shouldst have echoes 
For grief's deepest tone; 

JFlow, Ilio Verde ! 

Softly flow on. 
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SYSTEM OF NAMlKG HliS MAJESTY’S SSTIFS. 

Thb method of naming His Majesty’s ships is most oaprieioot: ia-i 
deed it may be doubted if there exists any rule at the Admiralty 
to regulate this particular duty> although the matter is by na means 
of immaterial consequence. Seamen attach great faith to paiticul^ 
names ; so much sOy indeed, that even in the coasting trade* a veawd 
which has proved fortunate to her owners* is usually repaired and 
patched to tne last timber* from a superstitious notion prevailing* that 
so long as one plank of the original fabric remains, it is still the mme 
vessel* and she will retain the ^me luck in her trading speculatioiis* 
although every *other part of her has been changed and reDuilt« The 
Welsh seamen in particular follow this practice, and it is amusing te 
observe at Swansea* Milford, Cardigan* and other Cambrian ports* 
vessels undergoing what is called a repair, which consists of new' keelf 
new stem* new stern* new timbers, and new decks* with perhaps one 
old cat head or transum knee, left in for luck, to preserve the fortunatB 
name, la the Koyal Navy also, some consideration has freouently 
been accorded to the prejudices of seamen in favour of celebrateu ships. 
The Endeavour, in which Cook circumnavigated the globe* and eifected 
several great discoveries* was preserved till very lately as a hulk at 
Sheerness ; and it is supposed that the Victory, Lord Nelson's Hag* 
ship at Trafalgar, has now scarcely one of her original planks remain- 
ing, yet the Government have wisely determined that she shall not be 
razee(^ broken up, or destroyed, so long as a timber remains to awaken 
recollection of her glorious exploits. The Americans knew so well the 
importance of exciting enthusiasm by these means during the late war# 
that they named even the guns of their ships after heroes and battles. 
Thus, tbe President had her main-deck battery baptized Washington, 
^ratoga, Orleans, and even Nelson, Rodney, Duncan, and Napoleon; 
thus supplying the deficiency in their own warlike nomenclature, by 
adopting the stirring names contained in the histories of other natic^s. 

The association of ideas produced by heroic names has been studied 
by many able commanders. Napoleon frequently animated his troops, 
by desiring them to Remember Austcrlitz/* Sir William Hoste, a 
few minutes previous to the commencement of his gallant fight ofif 
Lissa, telegraphed to his sqaadvon, '*^ Remember Nelson/* Moore* in 
rallying the 42d regiment at Corunna, bade them Remember Egypt, 
Wellington cheered the Rifles when hard pressed at Waterloo, by ex- 
claiming, Ninety-Jifih ! Ninety-fifth! tvhal will they say of us in Engm 
land ?** Nelson, in preparing for liis last bloody battle, touched a more 
tender, but an equally powerful chord, when he signalized^. England 
expects that every man will do his duty !** He well knew what that 
one word, England,*^ would effect upon every man in his fleet. The 
thoughts of husbands flew to their wives, of lovers to their idol^, of 
sons to their parents, of fq^thers to their cluldren ; of the whole to thc^ 
King, their own desw country, and their happy homes I A determii<« 
nation to act their p&ts in the approaching fight, so as to honour those 
they loved in Old England, flashed instantly through every bowm ; and 
when the magic signal was communicated to wie respective ships* 
companies, such a shout arose along the British line as must have proved 
electric at the moment ! 

U, 8, JoUHK. No. 21. Sevt. 18.30. 
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8iiice> therefore, a wise commander neglects no means of keeping up 
the enthusiasm of his followers, might it' not be worth the attention, of 
the Admiralty to render available for this purpose the prejudices, the 
associations, nay, even the superstitions of our seamen? With this 
view, might not the naming of his Majesty's ships be conducted upon 
some intelligible principle ? Hitherto it appears to have depended 
entirdy on the whim or eccentricity of successive First Lords. It 
may afford amusement to trace the capricionsness of their tastes through 
the ranks of our Navy LisJ. Some years ago, the then f First Lord 
of the Admiralty, being a mighty fox-hunter, introduced his whole 
pack into the navy ! While this nautical hydrophobia Jasted, the seas 
were covered with the Boxer, Biter, Borer, Bruiser, Tickler, Cracker, 
Fincher, Dasher, Brisk, Hasty, Havock, Pelter, Rover, Rolla, Snapper, 
Surly, Swinger, Ranger, Hearty, Jasper, &c. &c. of which many still 
remain as the canine ornaments of our navy. The administration at 
length changed, and the new« First Lord, fresh from the groves of 
Alma Mater, determined to neutralize the vulgarity of his predeces- 
sor’s nomenclature, by a copious introduction of classical names. Ac- 
cordingly, Lempriere was put in full requisition, and to this freak we 
are indebted for Andromache, Andromeda, Bellerophon, Bucephalus^ 
Cadmus, Ctillio})e, Daedalus, Euryalus, Eurydice, Hebe, Helicon, Hy- 
perion, Iphigenia, Maeander, Melampus, Pelorus, Pegasus, Polyphe- 
mus, *jPrometheus, Seiniramis, Terpsichore, Agamemnon, Zenobia, cum 
multu aliis. One hundred of these academic argosies remain still upon 
the Navy List, as testimonials of his lordship’s literary attainments, 
and puzzlers for the pronunciation of Poor Jack.” ,Tlie latter, liow- 
ever, readily metamorphoses any appellation of this description into some 
humorous term of his own. Thus, Bellerophon, became Billy Ruffian ; 
Agamemnon, Eggs and Bacon ; Andromache, Andrew Mackay, and Po- 
lyphemus, the Polly Infadfous! 

To the scholastic reign a Parisian government succeeded, and the 
naVy became inundated with Gallicisms. L’Oiseau, Le Belliqueux, Le 
Genereux, LTmpetueux, Le Courageux, L'Espiegle, L’Espoir, Le Fou- 
droyant, Le Sans Pareil, LTmperieuse, La Dedaigneuse, &c. If Poor 
Jack" mangled the Classics, he made som^ sort of atonement by 
murdering the French. Thus, Belliqueux was transformed into Belly 
Squeaks, Genereux into Jenny Rooks, and Dedaigneuse (being a heavy 
sailer) into Dead Nose I 

A bragadocio next became Lord of the Ascendant, and our wooden 
walls were disfigured by such buckram names as. Impregnable, Invin- 
cible, Implacable, Terrible, Redoubtable, Magnificent, Formidable, 
Powerful, Dreadnought, Infernal, &c. Fortunately this boasting gen- 
tleman died in his youth and beauty’s pride, and a naturalist reigned 
in his stead." This was the glorious era of ornithology, tonchofogy> 
ichthyology, and natural foolery, which introduced Bustards, Buzzardls, 
Crocodiles, Reindeer, Racoons, and Rattlesnakes. 

Finally, Lord Melville^ invented the less objectionable custom of 
naming most of our ships of war after rivers, ffis Lordship appears to 
have been born under Aquarius or Pisces^ he has such fendness for 
streams. We have now not only most of the celebrated rivers of an- 
tiquity, siich as the Tigris, Indus, Euphrates, Cfanges, Orontes, Ac. 
nearly every petty rivulet in the United Kingdom ; the Spey> 
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Tsy, Dee, Tees, LiiSey, Slaney, Tynej Wye, &c. Nay, io dettaiHined 
a}}^ars liis I^erdship's predilection for fresh water, that he will not 
mit even a cataract or lake to escape notice, and we have aoeiwdiilgly 
Utinched Niagara, Ontario, and Huron ! 

It has been the practice of several administrations to direct that 
sels captured from the enemy, and annexed to the British navy, shall 
retain their original foreign names. This may portly account for the 
numerous French appellations before mentioned ; but however cmn* 
mendable such a custom may be in general, yet its adoption has fire- 
quently led to singular misconstruction among uneducated seamen^ 
How frequentjy must the pious inhabitants of Devonport have been 
shocked at hearing drunken sailors, in all the innocence of ignomnce^ 
cursing the Salvador del Mundo, and the confinement of a guard-ship, 
little thinking that by such expressions they were blaspheming the 
Saviour of the world ! We remember one of the Trafalgar heroes, ill 
his account of the battle, boasting that a broadside from his ship 
shivered the stern of St. John, while another discharge had nearly sent 
the Santissiina Trinidada (Iloly Trinity) to the devil ! The Qaca^ 
fuego, a small vessel captured from the Spaniards, was for many years 
employed in the British navy under the same name, although it is not 
possible to make a translation of the term fit for English readers. 
Suffice it to say, that the power of etnilting fre is conveyed by that 
appellation in the grossest manner, and our tars invariably pre^rred 
using the corresponding English terms, according to the most literal 
versioh of the phrase. 

Having thus :|;eyiewed the whimsical mode practised in the Royal 
navy, by which our ships of war have hitherto been named, it may be 
expected we should offer a few remarks as to the principle which 
might advantageously be adopted in future. 

* Our system then would be to name all ehips and vessels of war after 
our kings, princes, heroes, and battles ; all his Majesty’s steam- 
vessels after celebrated philosophers, mechanics, and engineers ; fhe 
Royal Yachts after junior branches of the Royal Family; and the 
Civil Navy of Government, such as hoys, lighters, transports, &c. 
with names appropriate to their several employments ; bomb ship$ 
might very well remain with the inflammatory titles of Sulphur, Vol- 
cano, Thunder, Lightning, &c. as at present ; and King’lt Packets 
might be called Swift, Dispatch, Speedy, Courier, &c. &c. 

,We do not pretend that such an arrangement as we have recom- 
mended is altogether new, or that it has not been partially adopted 
already. What we desire is, that it may be organized as a s^stem^ and 
not left to chance as at present. It is true, we have, even now a Rod- 
ney, Nelson, Duncan, Howe, Trafalgar, &c., but why are we not to 
possess a St. Domingo, Dogger Bank, or First of J une ? Why do we 
exclude the names of Drake, Collingwood, the gallant ^oa Riou/^ 
the heroic Harvey, the brave Parker, the slain heroes J)%ercrombioA 
Moore, Cooke^ and Duff, ,or the living heroes Saumarez, L3m6dock; 
Sydney Smith, Gockburn, Exmouth, and Keats? Surely suchhames 
as Picton, Maida, Vittoria, Badajoz, Albuera, Navarino, Lissa, Busaco, 
Toulouse, and ^Salamanca, ought not to be forgotten or displaced by 
such unmeaning titles, as' Skip-jack, Pickle, Snap|^r, Monkey, and 
many others, which now dignify the British Navy List. We ^ no^t 
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censure the Admirsltjr for having acted upon a wrong principle hitherto^ 
because we believe they have been governed by no systematic arrange- 
whatever. The fact seems to be, as we have already stated, that 
this subject, though by no means unimportant, has hitherto escaped 
the attention of our Government, and no time appears so well fitted to 
introduce some better regulation, as the commencement of a Naval 
Keign, when the nation is naturally expecting and willing to see every 
encouragement aflfbrded to the Wooden Walls of Old England, now 
under the command of the Royal Admiral King William the 
Fourth ! God bless him ! ^ 


LETTERS FROM GIBRALTAR. 
NO. V. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE MILITARY SKETCH BOOK.” 

July2d, laso. 

I HAVE at length paid my long-expected visit to Ronda, where I 
witnessed a genuine Spanish bull-fight, and made one of the crowd 
that swelled the fair of that city. The subject is worth speaking 
about, therefore I will endeavour. Gentlemen, to give you a sketch 
of my excursion, and a full report of the bull- fight. * 

The festival of Corrida de Toros* takes place annually at Ronda, in 
" the merry month of May,"' at which place, and at the same time, is 
held one or the greatest cattle fairs in all Spain. These attractions 
serve to pour into the city of the Sierra a multitude of people, amongst 
whom are to be seen the' e/iVe of Andalusia, as well as of the neigh- 
bouring provinces; and not unfrequently, the folk of the Spanish 
hnef* come even from Madrid to visit the Ronda arena, for it is one 
of the finest in the kingdom, and celebrated for the excellence of its 
combats. To a Spaniard, this sport is of all others the most delightful; 
every age and condition feel the stirring influence of its season, and 
notwithstanding the almost impassable mountains that encircle Ronda, 
far and wide, their steeps and ravines, for days preceding the great 
fair, are crowded with travellers, to whom the burning sun, the rugged 
road, the watching robber, the death of kindred, and the calls of busi- 
ness, appear but trifling obstacles in their pleasing pursuit. Not even 
the lack of means will always stop them ; for if they cannot pay like 
Caballeros, or travel with a furnished wallet, they beg their roistering 
way, sooner than lose the enjoyment of their Corrida Glorioso. 

Ronda is not more than fifty miles, or two days^ journey from Gib- 
raltar ; and offering, as it does, an exhibition so peculiarly Spanish, 
and so novel in the eyes of the English, it is no wonder that the offi- 
cers of our garrison should make it the goal qf a summer excursion, and 
look with pleasure to the starting. The spring inspection then being 
over, all, except a certain number required for the ordinary duties of 


* The Spanish term for what we call Bull-fight* properly meaning Bull-c&urse, 
CfT BulUiwtt 
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tha garrison, were permitted by the Governor to go to the bull-iight. 
Every hack in the town was hunted up> and neither spavin, strings 
halt, hidebound, sandcrack, quittor, or curb, could gain for the devoted 
quadrupeds a remission from the trying journey. 

Pony eighteen pence aside, 

Windgall, glanderum, ho!^^ 

—-as Jemmy Jumps warbles (pardon the pun) — was the motto, and 
even the horse of three legvS, in lieu of a better, was pressed at once 
into the service. However, fqr my part, being unprovided with a 
trusty nag, and always preferring a sound pair of legs to double the 
quantity of such as are equivocal, I made up my mind to depend on 
my own proper extremities, and walk to the fair. Indeed, I have al- 
ways been of opinion, that to hire a hack for a journey in any country, 
is something worse than losing your money — the chances are undoubt- 
edly in favour of breaking your neck. 

At three o’clock on the morning of the march, when the twilight was 
beginning to struggle with my night-lamp for precedence, my friend, 
who had previously agreed to accompany me, walked into my barrack- 
room, and put my dreams to flight with his loud, hard, and genuine 
Scotch brogue — We must awa’, mon ; it *s three o’clock.” The voice 
was all 1 could recognise ; for the visitor, instead of his uniform, wore 
a light-coloured, long square-skirted fustian coat, loose white trowsers, 
fawn-coloured, half-dressed leather shoes; his shirt-collar up to his 
cheek-bones, and a yellow Leghorn straw-hat, as wide as an umbrella, 
flapping above jiim. He appeared the personification of a bright 
sunny, dusty road ; and the glow of health that reddened his counte- 
nance, and the bustle and restlessness that were in all his motions, set 
yie at once on fire for the route. 

By the time a short breakfast was concluded, and our eatables for 
the journey, as well as our personal luggage, packed on the back — not 
of a mule or a donkey — but on that of my friend ’s servant, a thifbk, 
short, dark, rock Spaniard, the morning gun had fired, and the gates 
of the garrison were no longer a barrier to our operations ; so off we 
started, to cross a country so infested with banditti, that few dare it, 
unless in combined numbers, and well armed. But we knew that 
these robbers are not sanguinary, and as we carried with us*nothing to 
tempt their rapaciousness, we trusted to human nature and fair words, 
rather than to numbers and loaded pistols. The event proved that we 
were not wrong, for we escaped attack just as well as the other officers 
who marched ip. mounted troops. I do believe that the safest way to 
travel through southern Spain, is with little parade, less money, and 
abundance of good-humour. • 

We passed along the edge of the bay that sweeps round by the Spa- 
nish lines, to Campo, a village three miles from the garrison, beme 
the sun began to colour the mountains and sparkle on the placid sea ; 
and by the time we reached San Roque, or rather crossed over its hill 
into the fertile country, the bright rays burst up from behind the hills 
of Granada, and displayed to us a scene of sunrise scarcely to be 
surpassed. 

San Roque is a considerable town, and completely caps a conical 
hill ; the houses, like all the towns of Andalusia, are white, and their 
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roofs of a sunburnt and mossy-brown-coloured tile. From Gibraltar, 
the place does not look very striking, owing to the desert sand that 
stretches from the Neutral Ground almost to its base. But to look at 
the town as we did from an inland hill, like its own, and see it glisten- 
ing at sunrise, in its natural frame of mountains and green foliage, on 
a sweet May morning, and to see its skirts Stretching into various fer- 
tile valleys, richly gardened, and watered by bright rills ; to catch from 
behind it a view of the shining bay, and the dark gigantic chain of the 
African coast — to throw your eye along the smooth Mediterranean on 
the left, and mark the sun springing fy)m it, and scattering a thousand 
shades and colours over the whole — thus to see San Ropue, is, indeed, 
to behold a beautiful scene. And this charming country is but six 
miles from Gibraltar, an hour’s ride from those who are eternally 
grumbling at the garrison as a quarter 1 But it is not this spot alone 
that is beautiful ; move where you will from it, mile after mile, from 
hill to hill, or from valley to valley — e^ery move is like the turn of a 
kaleidoscope, rivalling every other in the beauty and variety of its 
pictures. 

Sebastiano, my companion’s servant, who acted the part of guide as 
well as burro on the occasion, soon led us into a path like a sheep 
track, and this we followed across an undulating succession of hills, 
cultivated, and spread here and there with brushwood, but not a house 
or hut did we meet. In about two hours we passed at the skirts of a 
short chain of tolerably high and bold mountains, and the ground be- 
came bushy and more broken than we had yet experienced. There 
was, moreover, a dark and thick wood before us, tl^ough which we 
were to pass. It was at this place that Sebastiano proved to us that 
his strength was more available than his courage. The Ladrones be- 
came the subject of his comments, and he devised many ])lans for our 
adoption, in case we should^meet the robber, Jose Maria, and his gang. 
He that was all the previous way bounding before us, heavily laden as 
he •was, now hung behind, admired the length and breadth of the 
Highland dirk I carried in my belt, requested his master to exhibit at 
his breast pocket the handle of the only pistol we possessed, and hinted 
that as I was in regimentals, I ought to go first, giving me as a reason, 
that the robbers dreaded the soldiery, and more particularly an Eng- 
lishman in «a red jacket. My companion observing the state of Sebas- 
tiano’s mind, now suddenly stopped, and asked him, did he not see a 
man with a gun descending a hill before us } Sebastiano strained his 
eyes, and at length declared he did, but that he thought it must be a 
shepherd. We cautiously proceeded onward a little, when a snake 
rustled though a break beside me. I stopped short. I’he motion ex- 
ploded the terror of the guWe, and he was in a twinkling behind a 
tree ten yards in the rear. However, he gained confidence by degrees, 
and we passed through the wood, if not without apprehension, at least 
unmolested. Oh ! what a deep-shaded, coob- green, romantic wood it 
was ! and what a cold, clear stream rippled beside us as we went 
through it. Its beauties, however, had but little attraction for Sebas- 
tiano, and when he emerged from the cover, he shook with joy, which 
was still more heightened by his falling in with a group of travellers, 
most of them mounted on donkeys. These he at once joined, and de- 
termined not to quit them as long as they should go our way. Sebas- 
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tiano was a talkative Spaniard, and they a merry set, so he soon 
managed not only to hnd welcome amongst them, out a place for his 
pack on one of the animals— no inconsiaerable relief to his brawny 
shoulders. 

By the time we had descended the side of a hill through shady and 
narrow paths, I had a full opportunity of examining the troop with 
which Sebastiano had joined company, for our way now lay along the 
wide and level banks of the Guadiaro. We had been considerably in 
advance of the party, so we slackened our pace until they came up 
with us. 

The first t^^mkey was surmounted by a little ill-tempered-looking 
thin old man, with large staring eyes, sallow leathern cheeks, and long 
pointed nose. He wore a high-crowned hat of the French cut, which, 
like his swallow-tailed dusky coat and scanty pantaloons, seemed to 
have passed through the service of many masters. Beside him trudged 
an ugly young woman dressed* in brown stuff and barefooted ; she ap- 
peared to be the director of the donkey on which he was riding, for 
she occasionally both led and thumped the animal. The second qua- 
druped bore a strong youth about eighteen years of age, habited in a 
nankeen round jacket, ornamented with black braiding ; beneath it 
was tied a coarse broad red sash, and his legs sojourned in white calico 
trowsers. His shirt collar was neatly turned down on his breast ; his 
feet more neatly pinched into small narrow-toed shoes, and his hat w^as 
tiny and bowl-crowned, with the brim closely turned up all round, 
while a broad velvet band and long steel buckle set it off. It was the 
usual dress of qn Andalusian barber, to which fraternity I at first erro- 
neously suj){)osed him to belong. The face of the youth was a colour 
between olive and tan ; the nose clubbed, the lips thick, and the eyes 
small and sparkling. His arms were a kirnbo, a cigar fumed from his 
mouth, and iiltogetlier he had a striking ifLr of lo^v Spanish coxcombry. 
The next burro in succession carried a female of five-aiid-twenty, in a 
tawdry mixture of French and Spanish costume — black-silk ma«tilia 
suspended from a high tortoiseshell comb that confined her black and 
oily tresses ; a flowered cotton gown, terminating in variegated and 
multiplied flounces ; long gold earrings, and a small gilt fan. Beneath 
her ^vas a white-flounced ]nllow, and the cross sticks of her saddle-chair 
were held together by red girth-web, on which gracefully rested her 
white-gloved arms. Behind her, on her proper beast, rode a dry parch- 
ment-faced old woman in black, and veiled, who was evidently the at- 
tendant of the more youthful lady. The manners of these tw^o were 
unequivocal, and showed clearly that fairs and bull-fights were not at all 
unfamiliar to them. The last donkey carried a high load of baggage ; 
on the top of which sat a ragged muleteer, singing his drowsy song in 
sympathy with the paces of the motley cavalcade. But these were not 
all the group. There were still two pedestrians at some little distance 
from the mounted people ; the one an old hardy strong woman, bare- 
headed, and without shoes or stockings ; the other an aged blind man. 
The former led the latter by means of a staff, each holding an end. 
The man followed the steps of his cojxjugal guide, (for she was his 
wife,) through the most difficult paths as boldly as if be had had 
his sight. His countenance was gentle, and he seemed to deserve 
well the kind attention of his helpmate, whose conduct at once excited 
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mv esteem. " How blessed is matrimony V* thought I ; “ How valu- 
able is woman in our troubles !” The lines of Scott upon this subject 
flowed with supernatural melody on my heart, and 1 rewarded the 
venerable illustration of the poet’s sentiment with a few coppers. Like 
the imperial Roman Princess, I felt that I could give ten sesterces for 
every line in the stanza, (if I were as rich withal,) and have rendered 
O! Woman as immortal as 0/ Nate!’* I dwelt on the pleasing 
subject until the sun was sinking low ; and having seen this wife and 
husband wade across the Guadiaro twenty-five times, (by the by, both 
my companion and myself were oblige^ to do the same, owing to the 
conlortions of the river’s course,) my sensibility increas|*d fifty fold in 
the woman’s favour : nor do I think I shoyld have ever forgotten the 
trait of female tenderness, had not Sebastiano addressed me in the fol- 
lowing manner, on hearing me express my admiration for the blind 
man’s leader. “ It ’s all nonsense. Sir,” said he, that old devil does 
not deserve your pity at all. She has plenty of money, which she gets 
by the old blind man. That young monkey riding there is herison by 
a former husband. He is a juggler, and rules his mother as she rules 
her husband. Both agree in tyrannizing over the old man,' whom they 
value only for his guitar.” How this annihilated my delightful re- 
verie ! There is another couple here,” continued the servant, and 
they are as bad. That little wizard brute on the first donkey is a fid- 
dler, and the woman in brown is his wife. He married her for love, 
and they have been squabbling all day because she wished to ride in- 
stead of him. She complained of being tired, but he told her he would 
see her d — d first before he ’d walk.” Par bleu !** thopght I, “ Moore 
is the truest ])oet after all,” and I consoled myself with humming his 
Young Love,** and swelled to an audible cadence when I came to the 
words 

Alasi^hat Poverty’s evil eye 

Should e’er come hither, 

* Such sweets to wither,” 

The fact is, women are all very well in their way ; but the poetical 
dogmas written on their perfection are not always to be swallowed as 
we do oysters, without undergoing the test of the tooth. 

Prom the time we met this group until sunset, our way lay along the 
banks of theb river above mentioned, and with the exception of a straw 
hut called a vinta, or wine-house, and a cabin called a posada, w'e en- 
countered no habitation ; yet the face of the country was well cultivated, 
and early as the season was, the stalk of the C(>rn was nearly at its full 
growth. We halted at the foot of the hill of Gaiwifi, a distance of five 
leagues from Gibraltar, and having dined on the fare we had brought 
with us, and slept an hour under the shade of a walnut-tree, prepared to 
ascend the steep road that was to terminate our day’s journey at the top 
of the hill. This hill, or rather mountain, is the first of the range called 
the Sierra de Ronda, and the ascent of it was v/orse to us than all the 
previous part of the journey. Steep, rugged, and winding, it called forth 
our last energy to accomplish it. At every step travellers were to be 
seen painfully plodding on or resting beneath whatever sliade the road 
afforded. For two hours and a half this struggle lasted, and at dusk 
we entered the town of Gaucin, almost overcome with fatigue. We 
found two of the principal posadas occupied by the officers from Gi- 
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hvaltar, but fortunately obtained room at the only remaining one. I will 
deacribe the posada in which we were lodged^ and it will give a gene- 
ral view of all the inns in the province, except those of Cadia, and 
travellers may thus have an idea of the accommodation they will meet 
with, not only in Andalusia, but for the most part throughout Spain. 

The doorway by which we entered was wide enough to admit three 
or four mules abreast, and (jpened at once into the great public apart- 
ment, which was irregularly paved, and somewhat lower than the level 
of the street. The room was large and oblong, the wall whitewashed ; 
a large deal table at one end, in company with two long forms, and at 
the other a spfjpious hearth in wliich was a charcoal fire on the grotRid, 
producing the melody of jtewing eggs, and little bubbling earthen 
pots, together with the odour of garlick and foul oil. Two bright brass 
pans, a copper chocolate ro, and a few other kitchen utensils hung over, 
and at each side of the fireplace. A bench at one side of the apartment, 
two feet high, ten or twelve fefet long, and about six feet broad, which, 
being covered witli a mat, was the general bed’' of the nightly guests, 
and furnished gratis, provided they brought with them horses, mules, 
or asses, and no food to give them ; several old wooden stools were 
scattered about, and a lamj) bearing two lights illumined the whole. 
A large square opening in front of the door showed a spacious stable, 
crowded with mules and asses contentedly champing their barley, and 
the house seemed well stocked with guests of a motley character, but 
chiefly muleteers, all too busy to pay any attention to us. The land- 
lady, an ancient and burly dame, with her gray hair strained back 
from her front ijnd tied in a bunch behind, took as little notice of us ; 
and Sebastiano, who was well accustomed to such scenes, without cere- 
mony, laid down his burden, took off his jacket, and in a moment had 
placed for our accommodation near the large table, one of a smaller size, 
with two stools ; then lighted a lamp whiffh he took from its retire- 
ment, and hung it on the wall near the spot where we were to sit. This 
done, he proceeded to prepare our supper from the materials in •his 
wallet. Had he not done so, we miglit have waited long enough before 
the people of the house would take that trouble. You must not only 
serve yourself in the Spanish inn, but carry with you your provision, 
unless you will be content with bread, wine, and eggs. Besides, the 
more you bustle and do for yourself, and the more provision you bring 
along with you, the greater respect the innkeeper will have for you. 
Our forager soon became as intimate with the landlady as if he had been 
bred in the house, and by that means procured for us some additions to 
our own fare, such as milk and butter ; and, as I always take tea at 
night when fatigued on a march, he succeeded so far as to obtain from 
the Donna a China tea-pot, which she had hoarded as a curiosity, with- 
out knowing its use, for half a century ; it is true it could not boast of 
a lid, but we nevertheless did not despise it. Sebastiano also obtained 
for Hs a greater favour ; this was a promise of a separate sleeping-room, 
“ as we were cavnlleros/\ although, by the by, we could not boast of 
horses. 

Having changed our dress, &:c. in this little dark room, v/hich was on 
the same floor with us, we sat down to supper with a keen appetite 
and perfectly refreshed. It v/as during this meal that I recognmed at 
the great table the fiddler and his amiable party regaling themselves 
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merrily over a huge dish of fried eggs and a flask of wine ; and al- 
though I must confess I could not feel flattered by the respectability 
of the association, i was pleased to see them. There are no distinc- 
tions of rank in such circumstances, and as the itinerants had an odd 
originality about them, as well as a fiddle and a guitar, their presence 
seemed to promise amusement. Music and dancing are the Spaniard’s 
ready recreation, and I doubted not that there were lads and lasses 
enough to volunteer their assistance in a cachucha and fandango* I 
no sooner made known my desire to the musicians, than the old female 
director opened a box, and taking from it a guitar, gave it to her hus- 
band and put him sitting in a corner. * The fiddler required little pre- 
paration, and both performers struck up a merry bolero in a style far 
superior to that which I had expected. The guitarist was an excellent 
harmonist, and the sweetness and grace of the violin was by no means 
in sympathy with the peevish nature which was represented as be- 
longizTg to the little man of the bow by'Sebastiano. What a different 
idea of music have the common people of almost every country in Eu- 
rope, in comparison with those of Great Britain ! Harmony is known 
to, and admired by> the latter ; but unappreciated and even disliked 
by the former ! A single violin in England, a discordant bagpipe in 
Scotland and Ireland, scream out a wretched skeleton melody to the 
applauding crowd ; while throughout the Continent the humblest ca- 
baret may boast, if not of scientific musical execution, at least of agree- 
able harmony, without which the very brute- driver would scarcely 
tolerate a melody. F(jr this reason we seldom see on the Continent a 
solitary itinerant minstrel, unless it be a guitarist ; ^but he adds his 
voice to produce the pleasing effect. I should, however, except Wales 
from this want of taste ; her national mstrument the harp, redeems her. 
The attempts made in Ireland to improve the bagpipe, it is but fair 
to add, show tliat the peo^Vle of that country are still awake to the 
beauties of Erin's ancient chord that lonely breaks at night,” and 
telk , its tale of ruin. Besides, there are some of her melodies (and 
perhaps the only ones in the world,) that are perfect without harmo- 
nious accompaniments. 

The instruments had scarcely well begun, when they were joined by 
the sounds of castanet, both in and out of doors, producing a most en- 
livening effect. Then came peeping in from the mild twilight the 
black-haired girls, with their gladdened hearts in their faces. The 
village lads, too, slunk slyly in ; and lastly a torrent of red coats filled 
the pomda. Here was no cold English reserve (»r exclusion; all 
were on tiptoe for the coming scene. By the by — how Englishmen 
moult their national stiffness in foreign countries ! I wish some of the 
philosophers would tell us the reason of it. Here, to ])articipate alike 
in the touch of merry nature, mingled together without reference to 
rank, unshackled by the artificial bonds of society, the nobleman and 
the peasant, the military officer and the mule-driver, the travelled gen- 
tleman and the travelling beggar I The illustrious blood of G r, 

of A*-~n, pf M d, of S y, and of B d, flowed in the tide 

of the hour, nor found itself contaminated. The Spaniards danced 
their graceful and expressive cachucha with good heart and character- 
istic cleverness ; the English smoked, laughed, and quaffed, with most 
unnational merriment ; and the evening went off with more Mai than 
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many spent under more splendid roofs than that of the posada of 
Guucin. 

No people on earth can dance so well as the Spaniards. Tliey 
alone throw into their motions the true spirit of the art^ and make 
tlie dance what Lady IMorgan aptly terms the poetry of motion.*’ 
The Germans are heavily voluptuous in their style, the French 
thin and graceful, the English stiff and affected, the Italians tender^ 
soft, and indolent, but the Spaniards all grace, animation, expression, 
life, passion. The Polish dance called the mazurka, comes nearest to 
the perfection of the Spanish dance. This is now known in England. 
I wish the pro|essors of the art Vould still add to its improvement, by 
introducing the animating dances of the Spaniards, or something like 
them. If this would not put an end to our quadrilling, it would at 
least qualify the eternal and cloying sweets of it. 

Our bed-room contained one large bedstead, or wooden frame, on 
which was a paillasse, a pair of Aheets, and a thin cotton coverlet. Hinged 
with white muslin ; blankets could not be furnished. The walls were 
newly Afhitewaslied, the door paved, and a few small wax images 
the Apostles with one of the Crucifixion, half a dozen little prints of 
such as the Holy Virgin and Fernando Settimo, together with earthen- 
ware vessels, garnished the apartment. This was the best accommo- 
dation the house could afford ; and knowing, as we did, that bed* 
in Spain to travellers ate ‘^like angel’s visits,” we were content 
to tlirow ourselves in our clothes upon the paillasse. The lamp 
threvV a light on the religious representations around me, and gave 
subject for contemplation, so I fixed at once on the Virgin,*' and in 
reflecting on her perfectitnis fell fast asleep. As for my companion, 
he was not troubled with the silent musing of the couch,” nor a desire 
for conversation. He uttered but one sentence, this was a pithy curse 
fipon the fleas, and tluux melted into a proft^ind snore. 

The next morning repaid us for the fatigues of the march, the liard^ 
ness of our bed,” and the persecution we had suffered from the c^nt- 
less little possessors thereof. It was, indeed, a lovely morning ; ^nd a 
lovelier scene it never glistened on than that which lay before our view 
from the hill of Gaiicin, The old cattle of that town, gray with years, 
marked with the stories of its age, pinnacled on the steep rock whose 
skirts swept thousands of feet down into the richest valleys, jind proudly 
overlooking a world of hills teeming with vines and embowered witn 
chesnut-trees, whose thick foliage a poet might fancy to be the sum- 
mer couch of the breezes and the sun-beams — distant glens fading into 
mist— glades, green and bright, amidst the darkness of the crowding 
trees about them — inaccessible ravines seeming to dive into the bosom 
of the earth — picture after [)icture of these sweet combinations, chang- 
ing at every step, defies description. Nature was here magnificent. 
Yet grand, and multiplied, and gigantic as her features were, she was 
soft and luxurious. Tli^? whole bosom of tlie earth before us seemed 
bursting with the juices of vegetation. There was not a hill that was 
not capable of pouring a* river of wine into its valley, and for twenty 
miles of our journey there was no abatement of this profusion. Like 
other parts of Spain, there is not amidst all this beauty a detached 
house to be found, not a being to be met who had the taste or the 
courage to build for himself a dwelling where Nature would be m de- 
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Ught^ul a compatiion. The people huddle together in clumps of houses 
stuck around the spire of a church, which we call towns, and burrow- 
ed in this narrow limit, they regard the rich and beautiful <wuntry 
around them only as a source of animal subsistence, or a medium by 
which they can pass from one of their little communities to another. 
Their towns are, however, numerous, but distant from each other, 
although sometimes apparently near ; for these groups of houses may 
cap the tops of two mountains, or lie embedded like nests on their sides, 
and within but the stretch of a liiinet^s morning flight from each other, 
yet to traverse the extended skirts of these hills, so as to pass from one 
of the towns to that opposite, it would*^ take a good wal^cer six or eight 
hours. One might fancy this wide bed of beautiful mountains, from 
the dead silence that reigns over it, the ancient and sun-burnt aspect 
of its tiled villages ; the utter want of life that is about them in the 
bright sunshine of day — not even the smoke of a chimney to be seen, 
or th^ cackling of a ben to be heard, “—one might delude himself, I 
say, into the idea that he was alone in a world whose inhabitants had 
withered into dust. 

The mountains, from within four leagues of Ron da, assume a less 
fertile aspect, that is, from a little town called Benaliel, where there is 
a Moorish castle yet undilapidated, and where the people are in gene- 
ral Moorish in feature. The country here becomes rocky and fre- 
quently barren. The roads (although bad everywhere throughout the 
Sierra) are, for this distance, more like rambling channels of a torrent, 
than passages of communication. You" climb gradually, hill aftef hill, 
for six or seven miles, until you reach the top of the highest, where 
Honda at once bursts on the view, three or four miles distant, ^nd 
appears as if standing in the centre of a plain, surrounded by an ex- 
tended circle of mountains. But this encircled space proves, on de- 
scending from the altitudecTrom whence you view it, to be groups oi 
hills of a moderate magnitude, green, sloping, and full of fertility. 
Honda does not look so well from this point as travellers have said ; for 
having so recently passed through a country so picturesque as that 
about Gaucin, one looks upon the apparently bald scene around the 
former with disappointment. But it is when you closely approach the 
city that every object unites in producing romantic and delightful 
views. Frojn the sloping grounds before you winds the bed of a rip- 
pling river ; the banks embowered by gardens and cultivated enclo- 
sures. The stream sweeps round at the base of a steep bill, where it 
breaks in its course over brown mossy rocks into numerous little 
waterfalls that beautify a garden of flowers and vegetables, and give 
motion to no less than eleven water-mills, all within the distance of 
half a mile. The river then winds in amongst gently rising banks of 
green pasturage, and seeks its way through the mountains towards the 
sea. This garden of waterfalls is close to the perpendicular face of 
the rocky hill mentioned, and which rises to the height of nearly 300 
feet. The top is continuous with a wide plain or table surface, and all 
along its bold edge stands the town and fair-ground of Honda. This 
table land slopes down into the general circular vale at two sides, and 
rises into the high mountains on the third. The road to the town, 
from Gaucin, is of course winding, and also tolerably steep. Before 
you ascend this road the view is unique — the city towering almost per- 
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pendicularly above you; an old convent on your right in th^ vidley 
bordering the stream ; detached houses strewed at the base of the bill ; 
on various slopes fertile fields and bowery gardens ; the wpding course 
of the river marked by its bushy banks ; riie straggling suburbs ciing*^ 
ing to the side of the hill ; the distant circling mountains ; the strings 
of loaded mules approaching from various roads ; the browaiing goats ; 
the resting cattle ; groups of washer-women dabbling in the stream ; 
and the vine-pruners toiling in the fields ; every object, in ^ort, com« 
bines here to form an entire picture of enchanting beauty. 

The entrance to Roiida is through the ruined gate and walls of the 
ancient city, and the spacious, Hut mouldering Moorish castle, frown- 
ing over the steep hill — tlie yet visible paved walks diverging from the 
gate, the loftiness and solidity of the venerable buildings that form the 
narrow streets, give evidence that at this quarter was once the gran- 
deur of Ronda. It is now, however, but a wretched suburb to the 
white, light, and airy city of the present day, into which you enter, 
after a quarter of a mile’s walk, over a magnificent bridge, built, not 
across a river, but the deep cleft of the mountain — a mighty fissure 
that divides the earth from the bottom of the valley. To look from the 
balustrades of this bridge down upon the gardens and waterfalls in the 
valley, is worth a walk to Ronda of twice the distance that I had per- 
formed ; and to gaze from below at the arch and the town above, not 
less deserving. From this bridge, you at once enter into a neat square 
of white houses, two stories high, supported by piazzas, and uniformly 
ornariiented with balconies. This is the grand phnpa or market-place, 
and at first siglit has the appearance of comfort and neatness ; but on 
a little examination, the apartments on the ground-floor will be found 
occupied by the lowest dealers, and those above by half-naked paupers, 
or wholly deserted. From the opposite side of the square runs the main 
Street, wide and straight, terminated by je^large church and convent. 
It is about five hundred yards long ; and on the left, about mid- way, 
stands in an open space the famous arena where the bull-fights l^ake 
place. At its upper end, also, on the left, is the Alaniaida, a neat pub- 
lic garden, the extremity of which overlooks the deep valley, in a si- 
milar manner to the balustrades of the bridge above mentioned. Over 
the iron-railing that bounds this, it is said, the French invaders dung 
their living victims, whose only crime was patriotism, and the gardens 
below were manured with the shattered carcases of the defenders of 
their country ! Beyond the termination of this street, is the wide 
common whereon the cattle-fair is held, and which connects the hill of 
Ronda with the general mass of mountains. As the main street runs 
parallel with the steep face of the hill, there are but few streets be- 
tween them : the great mass of the town lies inward on the right, and 
there are to be seen some of the prettiest streets in all Spain, white as 
snow, and beautified by green balconies and latticed windows, small 
but well-stocked shops,^nd illuminated pictures of saints. The con- 
vents and churches are very numerous, and the town can boast a neat 
theatre, about as large as* the Adelphi in London. The city seemed all 
life and bustle ; but this I believe was owing to the approaching fes- 
tival. The pervading character of the place was evidently poverty, 
as it is in most of the Spanish towns ; and although some of the most 
ancient nobility of the country reside at Ronda, they possess neither 
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spirit nor wealth to be of any service to it. Such is the consequence 
of their holy religion and their blessed government ! 

In the whole of this city there is not a single hotel at which a tra- 
veller can set up ; the posadas were not a whit better than that of 
Gaucin> which I described. We were therefore necessitated to hire a 
wretched room with two mattresses, and put our cvisine under the 
direction of Sebastian©. For this accommodation we paid, however, 
only three shillings per day. Other officers were fortunate enough to 
find peoj»le who undertook to give them board, lodging, and stabling, at 
the rate of a dollar each per day ; but had it not been fair-time, even 
those accommodations might not be pi'ocured. ^ 

I find it would be impossible in this letter to give such a description 
of the bull-fight as that most interesting exhibition deserves, for I have 
left myself neither space nor time. I will, therefore, reserve the ac- 
count of it for my next. * * * 

P. S. On looking over the last newspapers that arrived here from 
London, I was particularly amused with some of the paragraphs re- 
lating to Gibraltar j one asserts that a police magistrate. Major Rowan, 
had arrived here with power, not only to control the laws and usages 
of the colony, but to take absolute possession of the keys of the garri- 
son ; had the climax been wrought by the declaration that the magis- 
trate was invested with the power of waging war and making peace, 
the matter would have been as little questionable. If it be a “ friend” 

of the Major that, in his d d good-natured way,'* sent this news 

to England, it might be well for both the Editor and the iVlagisirate 
to be less deserving of such friendship. Another para^rapher, with the 
greatest gravity, informs his countrymen, that in April last, a shower of 
frogs fell at Gibraltar ! Let me assure those who may have believed 
either of the above statem(y»ts, that Major Rowan has not yet received 
the keys of the garrison, and that we have not had a single frog from 
abo^gp. The worthy magistrate is doing his duty here by organizing 
an effective police, and the frogs are for the most part in the marshes. 

The summary of news here is as follows : — The healthy breezes have 
not yet deserted us; provisions, &c. are being bought up every day for 
the French army at Algiers ; small traveilers are passing here hourly. 
One, that Intrust may yet be termed a great traveller, has also passed 
on his way to find out the course of the Niger; this is a Mr. Wilford, 
patronized by the African Society. He is a very young man, and en- 
thusiastic in his object. He proposes to take a new route to the centre 
of Africa, and to go quite alone. He has left Malta, I understand, 
and by this time is at Alexandria. His Majesty, William the Fourth, 
was proclaimed here on the 1 7 th inst. with the greatest acclamation, 
and amidst the thunder of artillery. On the following day the gar- 
rison went into deep mourning. Commerce here seems to be at a very 
low ebb, we have not more than a dozen ships pi the bay. 

It is but justice to the individual who acted as interpreter on 
the trial of Soto the pirate, to say that the criminal did not say-^ 

Speak Spanish, and I will understand you.” The prisoner's words 
were^ ** Ceriainiy ! you speak Spanish to me, why shmild I not under-> 
sta$i4 9'* The distance at which I stood from the pirate, together 
with the manner of the man, I confess, made a false impregiion on me. 
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FIRST STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

It has for some time been a favourite object of Sir John Malcolm^ 
Governor of Bombay^ to establish a steam conveyance for dispatchea 
between that place and England, via the Red Sea, Suez, and Alexan- 
dria. A vessel called the Hugh Lindsay,’' of 400 tons burthen, with 
two engines of eighty-horse power each, was accordingly built for this 
purpose, at an expense of at least 40,000/. Though constructed upon 
such a costly scale, yet the unaccountable blunder was committed> nf 
her not having capacity to carry niore than six days* coal ; when it is 
impossible she dould reach the Arabian coast from India in less than 
eight or ten days. If every thing, however, had been properly ma- 
naged, the mails might have reached Alexandria in twenty-three days ; 
from thence to Malta would have occupied four days more ; thence to 
Marseilles four days; thence to, England five days: total from Bom- 
bay to London, under favourable circumstances, only thirty-six days ! 
As it was, the Hugh Lindsay,” commanded by Capt. Wilson, sailed 
from Bombay, and reached Suez in thirty-three days, having lost twelve 
days in the ports of Aden, Mocha, Judda, and Cosseir, being detained 
in getting supplies of coal on board at those places. The letters sent 
by this vessel, after all, reached England in less time than any were 
ever received before from India. Colonel Campbell was the only pas- 
senger by her, probably from want of room, as the cabin and every 
other place was occupied by the coal- She was so deep in the water 
on leaving Bombay, that she was djleur dteau, and her wheels could 
hardly revolve. The distances between the several places on her route. 


are as follow — 


From Bombay to Aden 

. . 1710 miles. 

Aden to Mocha 

. s 146 

Mocha to Judda 

556 

Judda to Cosseir 

430 

Cosseir to Suez 

261 


3103 


which at twenty days* navigation, would give 155 miles a-day, or six 
miles and a fraction per hour. The dispatches by steam* therefore, 
ought to go from Bombay to Cosseir in fifteen days ; from thence to 
Alexandria by a dromedary direct, without stopping at Grand Cairo, 
seven days ; Alexandria to Malta four days, and so on as before mention- 
ed, making in all from Bombay to England thirty-six days ; or allowing 
for casualties, the mails might fairly be considered due in forty days- 
We have been favoured with an inspection of the following letter'^ 
from an officer belonging to the Hugh Lindsay," detailing the opera- 
tions of that vessel in this first attempt to establish a steam conveyance 
upon that sea, where the j Lord opened a path for the Israelites of did, 
and where the proud Pharaoh and all his host so miserably perished. 
Surely, no subject can be more generally interesting, not only to the 
people of Great Britain, but to every nation of Europe. 

Hon. Company’s Armed Steamer, Hugh Lindsay, Suez, April 22d, 1830. 

Sir, — I have much pleasure in a<^uainting you with the arrival of the 
Hugh Lindsay at Suez tnis day from Bombay, which place she left on the 
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®0th of March. The posBage has occupied more time than was eimected, 
owing to the delay oeeasioned by receiving coal at Aden and Jodda. At 
the mnner place we were detained wV days^ and at Judda ^ We also 
totid^d at Mocha, which detained us a day. The present trip being an ex- 
periment, i was instructed, if time permitted, to visit you at Alexandria, 
for the purpose of communicating with you on the subject of steam-naviga- 
tion in the lied Sea ; but the season being now so far advanced, it is neces- 
sary we should use the utmost dispatch to ensure our return to Bombay, 
previous to the setting in of Ihe south-west monsoon, for which reason we 
^all leave Sues as soon as we have received what coal there is. We touch 
at Cosseit to take what fuel is there also, and we are apprehensive we shall 
scarcely enough on the Red Sea to t^e us to Bombay. 

‘‘ The Hugh Lindsay is 411 tons burthen, and has two ^)-horse engines. 
By the builder's plan, she appears to have been intended to carry about six 
day's coal ; but, in order to make the pass^e from Bombay to Aden, she 
was laden as deep as could be, and left with her transom in the water. 
Notwithstanding, on our arrival at Aden, after a passage of eleven days, w^e 
had only about six hours’ coal remaining*; which circumstance alone shows 
her unfit for the performance of the passage. Her being so deep, too, mate- 
rially affected her speed. I met with greater detenticm in getting off coal 
at Aden and Judda, than I had anticipated. Arrangements might be made 
to expedite the shipment of coal at those jdaces, but I am now of opinion 
the fewer depots the better, and that if steamers were built of a class, that 
would be propelled by engines whose consumption would not exceed nine 
tons of coal in the twenty-four hours, and which should carry conveniently 
fifteen days' coal at that rate of consumption, then the navigation of the 
Red Sea would be best carried on in two stages, one from Bombay to Aden, 
and from thence to Cosseir or Suez direct. I think, too, there is no neces- 
sity for proceeding up so far as Suez, as every object might be equally well 
attained by going to Cosseir only. As far as the passengers are concerned, 
the minority I should suppose would prefer being landed at that place, for 
the purpose of viewing the antiquities on the route from thence to Alex- 
andria, and the arrival of disjiatches would be very little delayed, when we 
tak;e into account the time Occupied by a steamer, on going from the parallel 
of Cosseir to Suez, which, when north-west winds prevail, could not be done 
in less than two days and a half. 

** 1 enclose a copy of the log of the Hugh Lindsay,” from Bombay to 
Suez, conceiving it might possess some interest, as the journal of tlie first 
steam-vessel which has ever navigated the Red Sea. ' 1 am. Sir, &c. 
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Whkk, in the last war, the Americans crossed the St. Lawrence, at Queen’s 
jrowtt, they wefe opposed by only the flank companies of the 40th regiment, com- 
manded by Captain, now Lieut.-Col. Dennis, (one of those men wWn no dangers 
.fdghteu, and no labours tire”) but were reeved in so determined a manner, that 
several boats^full of men were sunk by the fire of the musketry only, otbers^fified 
with killed and wounded drifted down the stream, for want of hands able ta guide 
and the loss sustained by the invaders, in merTdy effecting their passage and 
lai^ug was severe, that their wliole army was on the same dav defeated and 
faken^by feir R<^er Sheaff, who came up. but with a few ad^ition^ companies of 
the; 4^ regifiient, and some Canadian militia. The number of the prisoners 
greatly exceimed the total of the victors. 
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OB8KHVATIONS IN RKPLY TO SJ^R R0BRRT BBPPIKGS. 

By THE EDITOH OP REMARKS,*' &C. OF k FLAC OPPICEA.*' 

To the Editor of the United Service Journal. 

^ Mb. Ebitob, — T he Preface to the Second Edition of^ the Reiharks by a 
Flag Ofhcer/* was on the point of being forwarded to the printer, when I 
received the last Number of your Jcurnal, containing Sir R, Seppings's an- 
swer, to which I ^lastily added a short reply, but having been obliged to 
send it off by the same day’s post, and some farther observations having, 
since occurred to me, I trust you will do me the favour to insert them. 

Your’s, &:c. 

The Editou of Remarks,” dec. 

• 

1 think it must be evident to all who have read the FJag-officer’s 
Remarks, that it was with extreme pain and reluctance he undertook 
the disagreeable task of commenting on the conduct of our Haval 
Administration; that he repeatedly declares he imputes blame much 
more to our general system, than to individuals ; and that he “ renders 
full justice to those by whose ability, zeal, and exertions, the British 
Navy has been placed on a footing in many respects so satisfactory.” 

My long and intimate acquaintance with the author enables mo to 
assure Sir R. Seppings with equal truth and sincerity, that he was one 
of those to whom these remarks were intended to apply in their fullest 
force, and as his name occurs only once, and then incidentally, in the 
whole pamphlet, I hardly see why he attributes so exclusively to him- 
self a responsibility which it might be imagined attaches equally to his 
colleagues in office ; but he must allow me tcF remind him that in this 
free country the public measures of public men form legitimate objects 
of public discussion, and as long as this discussion is carried on wiili 
temper and courtesy, it is not usual to manifest any feeling of personal 
umbrage or hostility. 

The tone in which some inquiries as to the name of the author have 
been made, more fully convinces me of the propriety of my original 
determination to withhold it. The question at issue is a public, and 
most important one, and it shall not by any indiscretion on my parCbe 
converted into a personal controversy, which, however dexterously it 
might be conducted, and whatever pain it might inflict on the feelings 
of individuals, cannot affect the accuracy of the facts stated in the 
“ Remarks.” 

With respect to Sit R. Beppings’s observations, which I will take in 
the order they occur, 1 must premise that I have again looked carefully 
through all the correspondence on which the author grounded bis aar-» 
sertions, and which (as was stated in the introduction) it had been his 
intention to publish, arid 1 there And that, as he states at page 14, he . 
did not possess any accurate information on the subject- of thf flrat 
experiment, and consequently passes over the subject in a very few 
words ; but as Sir R. Seppings alludes only to the final* I may, ’ 

perhaps, venture to ask whether he will tell us the result of .the pre^^ 

U. 8. JocRK. No. 21. Sept. 1830, k \ 
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ceding ones, and whether the Pylades was not at first deficient in 
many important points, and requiring great alterations before she 
could be brought to an equality with others of a similar class’’ — and 
I may also inquire, what character she has maintained on the Cork 
station, where she has been frequently tried by Sir C, Paget against 
this same Orestes, as well as other corvettes. 

Sir R. .Seppings so completely confirms the statement in the “ Re- 
marjks,” with respect to the limitations imposed on the constructors 
of the experimental ships (Captains Hayes and Symonds, and Professor 
Inman,) that the only remaining poj^it in dispute appears to be, whe- 
ther these limitations were the proper ones to presaf.*ibe on such an 
occasion. 

Sir R. Seppings must be fully aware that many able naval architects 
consider our present system of tonnage measurement totally false and 
erroneous, and conveying no accurate idea of cither the size, or ca- 
pacity of a ship. If it expresses the latter, how did it occur, that 
although the Challenger and Tyne were of precisely the same rated 
tonnage, the former stow'cd from ten to fifteen tons of water and a 
considerable quantity of provisions under hatches more than the Tyne? 
And if the former, how could it happen, that although the Columbine is 
rated at 494 tons, and consequently w'ould be generally supposed a 
much larger sloop than the Satellite rated at 455 tons, yet the light 
displacement (or weight of the hull when launched) of the Columbine 
was 257 tons, and the Satellite 292, their relative dimensions being, 

Ft. In. 

Satellite 112 3 long. 

30 6 broad. 

Columbine 105 6 long. 

33 2 broad. 

Why should not Captain Symonds have been allowed to build his ship 
at long as the Satellite, and as broad as he thouglit necessary ? But 
this he could not do under the prescribed conditions, without very 
much exci'oding the limitation as to “ tonnage an obsolete and falla- 
cious term, which tends to mislead and jierplcx all English naval ar- 
chitects, and produces the worst effects, not only in our royal Dock- 
yards, blit throughout our whole mercantile marine. 

I am not aware of tlie instances in which the breadth of ships has 
been of late years increased in the manner stated by Sir R. Seppings. 
It is generally understood that all our new two-deckers are exact 
imitations of the French Canopus, and our 18-pounder frigates of the 
* Hebe (taken in 1780), or of the President (taken in 1807), and like 
the Chinese, we have copied even the defects of these ships, especially 
fheir want of stowage, so that I can only refer to the dimensions of 
the 1 yne, by w'hich it appears that she is J}25 feet G inches long, and 
32 feet 8 inches broad; whereas the Tartar, a ship of the same class, 
built about the year 1758, was 117 feet 10 inches long, and 33 feet 
9 inches broad ; so that it does not seem as if the breadth of ships 
had been increased to an extent never before v>ractised in the British 
Navy.” 
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I perfectly agree with Sir R. S^ppings in thinking that the ailvan- 
tfige of increased breadth may be lost by malconstruction. 

In the character given by Sir R. Grant of the Tyne, after an ex- 
perience of three years, it appears that ** she steers easy, wears and 
stays well, rides well at her anchors, stands very well under her sail, 
and is an excellent sea-boat but it is melancholy to see the principal 
surveyor of his Majesty’s navy dwelling with such complacency on a 
character which merely displays the qualities of a tolerable merchant 
ship, and in which a very suspicious silence is preserved as to sailing 
or stowage. ^ 

Will Sir R, 4?eppings try her against the Nimrod, a ship of pre- 
cisely the same class, but without her weight aloft ? 

Sir R. Seppings complains, in conclusion, of a want of fairness and 
candour on the part of the author, in not noticing the excellent sailing 
qualities of the Acorn and Satellite. I have looked through the cor- 
respondence on this point, and the result convinces me that the Acorn 
and Satellite, although subsequently very considerably improved, did 
not at first show any superiority, but the contrary. If this statement 
is incorrect, it may be easily disproved by the oflicial reports, 

I come now, however, in conclusion, to a most important part of 
Sir R, Seppings’s letter, and that I may not be supposed to mis-state, 
or exaggerate his opinion, I will quote precisely his own words. 

“It is a fact which cannot be controverted, that in point of expense, 
whether considered with reference to the building, and first equipment, or 
to the subsequent wear and tear of the hulls and stores, the mmller they are 
to carry the number of guns prescribed, and to secure the necessary sea- 
going qualities, the more advantageous it will he to a country. 

The whole point in dispute is, therefore, completely conceded. 
Ilie author of the “ Remarks” complained*»that “ we were adhering 
servilely to old models and classes, instead of carefully observing the 
improvements introducing amongst our rivals, and building no shrips 
except sucli as were capable of opposing an equal force to that which 
we might expect to encounter,” and Sir R. Seppings distinctl 5 " admits 
that his principle has been to build all his ships as small as possible^ and 
he considers this system the most advantageous to the country. 

It is very true, that if we could persuade all other nations to follow 
our example, his system would be without doubt a good one in point 
of economy, but as they unfortunately have discovered tliat large ships 
sail better than small ones ; that they stow a much greater quantity of 
provisions, water, and stores ; that they are stifFer under sail, and stea- 
dier in action; that their scantling being larger, their hulls and masts 
resist shot better, and that they have ample room on their decks to 
work guns of a much larger calibre; how, I would ask, can we hope 
to preserve our maritime superiority if we persist in building, the very 
identical classes of small Ihips over which it was their object to secure 
a decided advantage ? Ibas Sir R. Seppings forgotten the occurrences 
of the last American war, and does he wish to see confidential orders 
issued to the captains of our fifty new 18-poiinder frigates, not to seek an 
engagement with a superior furccj meaning thereby the enemy's ships of 
their own class ? 
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Let me entreat him to reconsider this most important subject, and if 
he disregards my arguments, to refer to some remarkable passages in 
Tupinier, who must be at least considered a disinterested witness in 
this cause. When we recollect the humiliating occurrences to which I 
have referred, it should not excite either surprise or resentment, if 
those to whom the honour of the British flag, and, perhaps, even the 
safety of the British empire, may hereafter be committed, view with 
intense anxiety those measures on which their success and reputation 
must so materially depend, and if they consider them injudicious or 
inadequate, any representations they may offer sliould surely be 
received with courtesy and attention. 

Will Sir R. Seppings allow me to remind him, that his own profes- 
sional reputation is now so inseparably identified with that of the Bri- 
tish navy, that any disgrace or disaster wliich can justly be imputed to 
him, will at once destroy that celebrity which a series of most valuable 
and ingenious improvements in naval architecture, so well entitle him 
to claim, but which will avail him nothing against the charge of having 
by false notions of economy, and “ an undue adherence to antiquated 
systems,*’ endangered the maritime superiority of his country. 

The following are the passages from Tupinier, referred to in the 
foregoing. 

‘‘ The third objection, founded on the necessity of economy, appears to 
have been that which has been the most (constantly opposed to the adoption 
of 2i-pounder frigates in the French navy, since the Forte and the'Egyp- 
tienne cccased to belong to us. 

“In 1811, the Constitution American frigate came to' Cherbourg. Her 
armament and e(iuipment were examined and described by a commission, 
whose report was sent by the Duke Deeres, the IVIinistcr of Marine, to the 
Council of Naval ('onstructi<jns, with an order to examine it. This Council 
made a report, in which it iS said, ‘ that the American frigate had no other 
advantage over the Iphigenie, French frigate of 44 guns, than the superior- 
ity of her ordnance ; that there appeared to be nothing new about her 
equipment and rigging; — That this sort of vessel seemed, however, the 
most proper for cruising on distant expeditions ; — That France had possess- 
ed the Forte, armed with 2t-pounders, a ship which had ex(;ellerit qualities, 
but that this species of construction had been abandoned in our ports, out of 
motives of economy.’ 

“ The judgment which the Duke Deeres pronounced in this affair was 
very remarkable ; the following is an extract from it. 

* You say that it is economy that has caused 24-pounder frigates to be 
renounced ; this is expressing yourselves in too vague a manner. Do they 
require the same timber as a ship of the line ? If they do not, there is no 
reasonable e<x>nomy in reducing to the scantling of an 18-pounder frigate, 
timber whi?ch would merely bo not large enough for a line-of-battle ship. 
Economy of timber is the only one for tlie consideration of those who have 
the arrangements of naval building; for, as to the otlier matters, it is as if 
you said that there would be ecjonomy in putting 18-pounder guns in the 
place of those of 24. Now to do that, is certainly a smaller expense, but it 
IS not an economy ; economy, properly speaking;^ is that which gives the same 
results at a less expense ; and here the results are different,’ 

“ This is, unquesticjnably, a most judicious rehitation of the system of pre- 
tended economy, which has so long caused the rejection of 24-pounder 
frigates, as more expensive than those of eighteen. 

When the decision was come to in 1817, to give the French navy vessels 
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of that class^ it was stilly however, the fear of incurring too much exj^ense, 
which caused their dimensions to be reduced in such a manner, that they 
fulfil but very imperfectly the objects of their armament. 

Each of our 24-pounder frigates, at present fitted out, has cost a little 
less than 1,200,000 francs,* (50,000/. sterling). With the dimensions of the 
American frigates, they would probably have come up to 1,300,000 francs, 
at most (54,125/. sterling). 

There has, therefore, been in fact a smaller expense ; but most certainly 
the result has not been a real economy, since these frigates, such as they are, 
would be infallibly beaten by those of the Americans, supposing courage, 
experience, and ability on the part of those who manoeuvred them, to be on 
both sides equal. Thus, the hondhr of the colours would be compromised ; 
and 100,000 francs the more in the coffers of the state, would be out a poor 
consolation for such a disastrous result. 

WJiat came to pass a few years ago, between England and the United 
States, furnishes a very strong argument in favour of the opinion which 1 
maintain. 

“ The first of these powers possessed an immense number of ships of the 
line, and frigates, when she went to war with the other. The Lords of the 
Admiralty would have thought that they were lavish of the finances of the 
three kingdoms, if they had caused new vessels to be constructed for such 
an unequal contest ; it appeared to them sufficient to set apart for it, some 
of those with which their ports were crowded. 

The Americans, on the contrary, whose naval force at that time was 
inconsiderable, perfectly understood, that if they confined themselves to 
building vessels similar to those of the English, they would remain con- 


* “ Tills estimate is founded on the abstract made at Brest, of the expense oi 
building and arming the Jeaiiue d’Arc. 

“ Tins frigate has cost,*f 

J St, for her bull . . . . , . 

2nd, for her masts, rigging, and sundry articles of€ier 
equipment 

3rd, for her ordnance . . . • • 


XX- V* j — I 7 - - 

An IH-ponnder frigate do. do. . 

In proportion to the volumes of the }>arallelopiped cir- 
t'uinscribiiig their immersed bodies, compared with 
the seventy- four gun-sbip, the Jeanne d’Arc should 
have cost . . • . 

And with the forty-four-gun frigate 

Sii 

The mean term between the two estimates is Fran 


Francs. 

624,35(1 

.£. ster. 
21,073 

423,348 

223,025 

17,004 

41,317 

1,172,523 

40,054 

Fraruo. 

1,032,000 

«05,000, 

t‘. ster. 
70,003 
30,041 

1.320.000 

1.202.000 

lift, 020 
62,603 

2,5««,00fl^^ 

1,234,000 

£107,003 
£ 53,001 


« The Jeanne d’Arc was, therefore, very economically constructed. For lb© rest, 
the objection founded on tbi; supposed use of timber for this class of vessels, which 
would serve to lumstruct ships of the line, is completely refuted by the ^love com- 
parison j since, if it had ht^n necessary to make suc.h a sacrihee for the Jeanne 
d’Arc, the waste thereby occasioned would have carried to a much higher scale the 
expense of constructing the hull of that frigate, — Author’s Note.” 


-j- “ These sums are calculated at tweut> -four francs to tlie pound sterling. I'r.’ 
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stantly inferior to them ; and witli a calculation, the justice of which was 
proved by the event, they sent to sea frigates res|>ectively stronger than 
those of their adversaries. 

‘‘It ftdlowed that every time an American frigate met an Knglish frigate 
alone, tlie latter was overj>o\vcred. 

“ To engage their rivals with advantage, the English were therefore 
obliged to oppose eitlicr two frigates, or a shij) of the line to each of those 
frigates; and, according to what 1 have before explained, the chances of 
velocity being then in favour of the vessel wbir.h w as proportionably largest, 
the American frigate could easily escajie the necessity of lighting if she was 
well mameuvred. 

“ Thus, considered even with reference to the exjjense. the Americans 
had made a good sjK‘culation, though tljeii* frigates liad cost more tlian those 
of the Knglish, since they compelled the latter to employ two frigates, or a 
ship of the line, wherev«^r a fiigate of the Union could show' herself.” 


AN IMPRI SSI VK INCIDENT AT SKA. 

His Majesty’s S}ii]» Hcbriis, when on the coast of North America 
in Heceinbcr 1814, had experienced a very severe hurricane, and in 
consequence took the earliest ojqiortunity of scaling her guns. The 
weather was thick and hazy, but very moderate, allhoiigh there was ii 
very heavy swell, the conse(|uencc of the late gale, when a seaman, 
named Owen Tudor, who was sponging one of llie main-deck guns, 
fell overboard ; the niain-3'ard was instantly hacked, both cutters and 
the jolly-boat were ]ow(‘red down to pick him up, and as it was known 
he could swin remarkably well, no immediate danger was apprehended. 
However, the catastrophe was melancholy in the extreme : the fog be- 
came suddenly intense ; boats co\xld not discern the ship except by 
false fires, musket Hashes, &c. ; the man’s voice was heard distinctly 
for the space of nearly half an hour ; the boats hailed rc'peatedly ; wore 
answered by him ; they paused to gain the direction from whence the 
sound of his voice proceeded ; they distinctly heard him exclaim, For 
God's sake I make haste ! I ’m drowning !” Their efforts were re- 
doubled ; they arrived at the spot ; lay upon their oars ; lield the laii- 
thnrns over.the hows, and, alas ! beheld the Avretched man sink for ever ! 
Orders Avere given to pull on board ; the boats were hoisted up and 
sail Avas made, but not one cheerful face was seen that night, nor a 
forecastle yarn nor galley stave to drive aAvay tl^e deep impression this 
poor fellow's deatli made on all hands. He was much heloA'^ed by every 
oiu*, quiet and inoffensive in his manners, very finely made, and was, 
I believe, descended from a very resjiectahle family in Wales. Years 
have rolled on since this occurred, but never can I forget the awful 
shrieks that struck my ear on that melancholy evening. 


R. B. 
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Ilev^temenls , — In No. 1 of this Series (published in our Joiiruiil for 
January hist) we reinarked_^ that the sides of the ditches, in front of 
the ramparts, are supported at a steep slope by reveternents, or walls 
of masonry, backed interiorly at every fifteen or ei<^hteen feet by 
buttresses of masonry (called costlier forts) to strengthen them. 


‘21. 



It will have been observed in the sketclies of proliles represented in 
former numbers, that the revtitements have always been draAMi as in 
the annexed Fig. 22, 

Fig. 22. 

3 

c - 


' K 



having a slope AB in front. Reveteinciits are made strong enough to 
resist the pressure of the earth in their rear, which they support : fur 
instance,, were the masR of earth FE, in Fig. 22, not supported by a 
wall, it would fall dow» or wear away into the slope (3), having a 
base DE, equal to its height CE: this would be a natural sIo])e, if the 
earth were of common consistency ; if sandy, the slo})e would lx* 
greater ; hence, the revetement must be made strong enough to resist 
the pressure of the triangular space FDC, that tends to overthrow it 
into the ditch upon the pivot B. This pressure is resisted hy the 
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length of the lever BD. Now, if we suppose the quantity of masonry 
contained in the sloping rev^tenient FB to be expended in constructing 
a rectangular one HD, we see that the length of lever in the latter 
case would he less than in the sloping revetement, and hence not so 
capable of resisting the pressure: — sloping revetements, therefore, 
being stronger than rectangular ones containing a like quantity of 
masonry, are preferred, as they economise masonry, which is the most 
expensive part in the construction of fortresses. The defect of this 
slope in front is, that the action of the weather, and seeds of vegetables 
fixing themselves in tlie crevices of, the masonry, wear it away: to 
remedy this, it is proposed to make the wall perpendicular in front, 
and give it the necessary slope in the rear, forming the back of the 
masonry irregularly like steps, to break the continuity of the pressure 
of the earth on the wall. 

Fig. 22 represents a counterscarp revetement ; but a scarp rev6>te- 
ment being always higher, as well as having an additional superincum- 
bent weight to uphold in the parapet (shown by the dotted line 
AGIKLM) must be made stronger. The slope that has usually been 
given to these revetements is one-fifth or one-sixth of their height ; for 
instance, if the height PB be 30 feet, and the slope one-fifth, PA will 

be six feet, = 6 feet. 

5 

In our Number for March, we have recorded in a note the experi- 
ence and talents of Marechal Vauban, in the science of fortification : 
we conceive, therefore, we cannot do better than to quote the dimen- 
sions that he has given to his revetements and counterforts, which have 
stood the test of time in most of the existing fortresses in France. He 
always made his revetements five feet thick at top; the exterior slope 
was one-fifth of the height consequently the thickness at bottom de'- 
])ended upon the height of the wall. The counterforts (Fig. 21) used 

Vauban, w^ere at 15 or 18 feet apart : these buttresses were not 
rectangular, but made thickest at the root or part next to the revete- 
ment, and becoming thinner towards the rear or tail, where they were 
always two-thirds of the breadth at the root. Should the revetement 
be 10 feet high, he made the counterfort four feet long and three feet 
broad at the root ; increasing these last dimensions as the revetement 
became higher, by giving an increase, for every additional five feet of 
height, to the counterfort of one foot in length, six inches in breadth at 
the root, and four inches at the tail. 

A revetement thus backed by counterforts, is considered preferable 
to a like quantity of masonry expended in a plain revetement wall 
without them: for, in the former case, the wall has, on the whole 
a greater base, and the centre of gravity of the mass of masonry is 
thrown more back than in the latter ; and, therefore, offers a better 
resistance to the ])ressure of the earth in its rear : besides which, it Is 
much more difficult to breach, as the counterforts and the rammed 
earth between them hang together, and require much firine to bring 
them down. ® ® 

Prom what has already been said on the capacity of ditches, and on 
the necessity of flanking them properly, it is evident that under com- 
mon circumstances, the height of the scarp revetements cun scarcely 
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exceed 35 feet : if^ however^ circumstances admit of their being made 
higher^ it will render escalade almost impossible ; but they generally 
average from 25 to 35 feet in height.* 

We have seen that rev^tements are crowned or covered at top with a 
coping-stone, AF Fig. 22, for the purpose of protecting the masonry 
from the injury of rain water soaking into it from above : the coping- 
stone also projects a little at top, beyond the mass of masonry, this pro- 
jection (which should be rounded) would prove an obstacle to an esca- 
lading party, should the ladders, on being applied to the wall, come 
short of its full height.t 

Bomb-proof m^over — This is indispensable in a fortress, not only to 
secure the powder from the effects of an enemy’s shells ; but such pro- 
tected buildings are necessary as barracks for the troops, as hospitals, 
as store-houses, and granaries, &c. 

Should the works of a fortress be perfect, but the interior devoid of 
a sufficient number of bomb-proof apartments for the purposes men- 
tioned, an assailant could reduce the place without the process of a 
regular siege, by establishing a sufficient number of mortars in battery 
and bombarding the interior, to destroy and burn the town, blow 
up the magazines, and keep the troops perpetually on the qui-vive, 
who would be equally harassed when off duty as when on duty, and 
would in vain seek for rest and refreshment. A fortress, however, 
])rovided with bomb-proof cover of every kind for the garrison and 
materiel^ will have the full benefit of its defensive works ; and such 
a place is not likely to be exposed to a heavy bombardment, especially 
by a generous fpe, who can, in that case, only injure the defenceless 
inhabitants.J 

Some towns (especially in Spain and Portugal, Valetta at Malta, 
i^c.) have their common habitations so stryiigly and solidly formed, as 
to afford tolerable bomb-proof cover in the cfellar and lower apartments 
of the houses ; these would answer for store-houses and barracks, but 
scarcely any thing but a vaulted room would be a safe place for pother. 

Bomb-proof buildings are usually long and narrow, constructed of 
masonry, and arched at top, the masonry terminating in an angle over 
the arch, as in Figs. 23 and 24. 

Besides the principal magazines for powder in a fortress, it is usual 
to have smaller magazines, called expense mai^aziueSy in ar near the 
different works, to contain sufficient powder for a day’s expenditure. 


* The height of the revetement of the bastion of S/. Vicente^ Badajoz, escaladed 
l>y Major.-Geii. Walker’s brigade of the Duke of Wellington’s army on the (hh 
of April, 1812, must have been 28 or 29 feet bigh at the part first entered, and 
81 feet 8 inches at tlie other parts escaladed. The height of the castle-wall 
escaladed by General Pictoii’s division in this attack was from 18 to 24 feet; see 
Jonds’s Sieges, pages 2.37 and 238, Vol. I. ; also, see Note 21, page 444, describing 
the kind of ladders used in tile escalades in the Peninsula. 

i* We beg to refer our readers to the concluding chapters of the 2iid volume of 
Golonel Pasley's Elementary* Fortification, for much valuable information on the 
subject of revetenients. 

J We earnestly recommend our readers to peruse Colonel Jones’s Note on Bom* 
bardment ; see his 2ud volume of Sieges, page 442. 
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The dimensions of one of Vauban's principal magaxines;, is as 
follows Fig. 23. 



60 feet long by 25 feet wide, (Fig. 24) arched over, ‘’(as Fig. 23) 

the masonry being three feet thick in its thinnest ])art, and eight feet 
over the crown of the arch. 

The piers or long side M(ills are eight feet thick, each strengthened 
exteriorly by four counterforts ; the rafters of the wooden floor of the 
magazine rest on small brick pillars, so as to give a free circulation of 
air under the floor. The interior height of wall is six feet above the floor. 
The end walls are four feet thick ; in one is a door and a window, and 
a window in the other. No iron is admitted in the construction of the 
magazine, the door and windows are lined with sheet copper. The 
magazine i? ventilated by air holes cut in the side walls (as seen at aa 
in Pig. 23 and 24) and from this shape, nothing can be insinuated 
through them from without. 

This whole building is surrounded at 10 or 12 feet distance by a 
wall of masonry 10 or 11 feet high. Such magazines are pilled in the 
most retired and isolated situations in a fortress ; for they are calcula- 
ted to hold 1050 barrels of powder, or 94,5001bs (though they can con- 
tain much more) consequently too much care cannot be taken to re- 
move such a quantity of powder from the vicinity of the buildings of 
the town, and to surround it with every precak’ition. 

When there are no isolated spots within the place for the great ma- 
gazines, it has been recommended to construct them in empty bastions. 

Powder should never be lodged, in any great quantity, under the 
ramparts of the place, as an explosion would destroy the portion of the 
rampart around^ it, and form a breach at once. 

We make the following extract from the second volume of Col. Pas- 
ley's Course of Elementary Fortification, page 374. 
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“ In our magazines in the British dominions^ the arches have never been 
made so wide as the above ( Vauban*8); and therefore, whenever a consi- 
derable interior capacity was required, the body of the building has generally 
been formed of two (»r more arches, connected together by intermediate 
floors or passages left in the piers.^ 

For example, in Upnor magazine, near Chatham, there are four arches, 
fmch 88 feet long by 1.9 feet wide, in the clear, with piers four feet thick, 
abutments of 10 feet, and end walls equal to the piers in thickness. The 
height from the level of the floor to the spring of the arches is nine feet six 
inches, and the latter, which are in the form catenarian,f have a rise e(|ual 
to half their sj)an, are three feet thick. The total depth of masonry at the 
crown of the ar^^h is seven feet. Iif every pier there are five interior doors 
fir passages of communication arched at top, each five feet wide by seven 
feet high. Each division of this magazine has one door and window at each 
end, besides which there is one door in the centre of each of the abutments 
or side walls. There are 20 air holes in the body of the magazine, eight of 
which are pierced in the end walls: besides, there are 16 air holes lefuling 
from the outside of the building below the floor. 

“ The roof is formed of Slaving tiles laid in common mortar upon the 
masonry of tlic ridges, the gutters only are leaded. This powder magazine 
will hold conveniently about 10,000 J barrels piled in tiers of nine barrels 
high.*' 

It is added in a note, that the construction of Upnor magazine has, in 
general, been very highly approved, it being both dry and commodious.'’ 

We beg to refer our readers to the 18th chapter, second volume of 
Col. Pasley’s Fortification, for much interesting information on this 
subject. Fig. 25, 



Bomb-proof apartments for the accommodation of troops, 

• In tw? powder-magazines of equal length and interior capacity, and whose 
arches are of equal thickness, that which is formed with one very wide arch, is 
weaker than another formed of two smaller arches, because the strength of an arch, 
like that of a beam of timber, is diminished in proportion to the distance between 
the piers that support it. Vauban's plan was therefore explained, not as lieing a 
good model to follow in practice, the ^h being certainly too wide, but from the 
circumstance, that experienc^^has repeatedly proved it to be bomb-proof. 

t When a chain is suspended between any two fixed points, it forms a peculiar 
curve, the chord or span of which may be made to bear any given proportipn to 
the height, by increasing or diminishing the leilgth of the chain. The curve thus 
found is called the catenarian curvCy which on comparison will be found to diiTer 
very little from a regular parabola of the same span and height. 

.*1: A barrel of powder is made to contain 100 lbs., though there is seldom more 
than 00 lbs. put in it. • 
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&c. are usually constructed underneath the ramparts of a fortress^ when 
they are termed casemates, see P'ig. 25 ; their length depends on the 
thickness of the rampart, for they usually run underneath the whole 
of its thickness ; for which purpose instead of tlie interior slope of the 
rampart there is a wall, in which are the doors and windows leading 
into the casemates. At the other end of the casemates there are loop- 
holes or embrasures, pierced through the scarp revetement, looking into 
the ditch. The appearance of tlie casemates looking from the interior 
of the place is shown in right half of P'ig. 26. Fig. 26 *. 



and the left half shows a transverse section of the casemates ; a longi- 
tudinal section is shown in Fig. 25. 

The breadth ab. Fig. 26, of casemates should be such as to allow of 
a range of soldiers* cots on each side, with a passage down the centre 
of the apartment. 

The principal casemates,*’ says Col. Pasley, VoL 2 , page 372, “ in the 
fortification on the western heights of Dover, are 77 feet long by 18 feet 
wide. The piers are four feet one inch thick, with one door of communica- 
tion in each, and eight feet high up to the spring of tli^ arches, which are 
parabolical, and have a rise equal to half their span. There are three fire- 
places in each casemate, and one embrasure in front.** 

In the note from which ^le foregoing paragraph is extracted, Coloijel 
Pasley gives a clear detaiifof the dimensions of the casemates in Fort 
Ricasoli at Malta ; in the King’s and Orange bastions at Gibraltar, 
as Veil as in a new counterguard there ; of the casemates in Fort 
Cumberland at Portsmouth ; and of the casemated ^iffftvalier near the 
left of Chatham lines,,( which is in two stories). All of them are found 
to be good healthy quarters for troops ; as, indeed, casemates will 
always prove when well constructed ; though in our moist climate, 
very great* precaution is necessary to prevent them from being damp, 
by the roof a proper pitch and securing its proper drainage. 

Casemates should always run under the whole length of the rampart, 
for if made only as far as from a to b as seen in Fig. 25, ancHn the full 
bastion A. Fig. 26, it is evident that the apartments could rot be kept 
aired or ventilated ; attention to which properties is as absolutely ne- 
cessary in their construction, as is solidity and strength. Neverthe- 
less our troops inhabit casemates in Britain, in Jersey, in America, and 
the tropics, which run only partly under the rampart ; but they are 
close disagreeable barracks for soldiers. Fig. 27 . 
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By figure 27, it can be readily seen that caseinates constructed un* 
(ler the ramparts of the curtains, are covered in front by the mass of 
the Tenaille, from the view of an enemy’s lodgement on the covered 
way ; hence, as such excavations must weaken the ramparts, and entail 
rapid ruin upon them when exposed to an enemy’s breaching batteries, 
it is evident that the curtain is the best situation for their construction* 
As the flanks are also much covered by the Tenaille, they are likewise 
more fit to receive casemates under them than the faces of the bastions 
which are quite exposed to the view of the enemy’s lodgement on the 
opposite covered-way. Works, therefore, covered by other works, 
(such as basti 4 )ns and ravelins, tvith counterguards before them,) are 
more proper for the construction of casemates than ramparts exposed to 
the fire of an enemy’s lodgement on the covered-way. 

Guns are often placed in casemates in order to defend, or aid in de- 
fending, the ditches into which they look. This is the case in the 
fortifications on the western heights at Dover, at Fort Regent, Jersey, 
and other places. Should a ditch have no other flanking defence, there 
can be no doubt that casemated batteries are highly useful ; and some 
military writers are of opinion, that all ditches should be so defended : 
they ground their arguments on the well known destructive effect of 
enfilade,* ricochet, and vertical fire, from which guns placed in case- 
mate are perfectly secured. But this cannot be generally applied to 
fortresses, as at present constructed: for instance, let us suppose the 
main ditch to be defended by a casemated battery in the flank ah Fig, 
27 , then to enable its fire to act, the Tenaille must be removed ; and 
we have seeti in the beginning of our second Number (in the U. S. 
Journal for March last) that the Tenaille is a work of too much impor- 
tance to be dispensed with. Casemated batteries therefore under the 
flanks of bastions cannot be considered advantageous ; indeed, the ad- 
vocates for defending ditches by casemated ^j^uns do not apply them to 
the bastioned, but to the redan system ; that is, if in Fig. 28, 

Fig. 2». • 



If the assailant in the country can align himself on the prolongation of the face 


ring.his gui 

easily imagined that the ball Hying with a little curve (in consequence of the muxale 
being elevated,) can be pitched over the flanked angle of the parapet of the attacked 
work ; and as it is deprived of its greatest velocity, (by the diminished charge of 
powder,) it will bound or graze with shorter hops than if it had its greatest velo- 
city from the regulated charge. This species of firing, first used by Vaubau, at the 
siege of Ath in 169(5, is called Ricochet firing : a battery situated as above described 
and firing with full charges of powder, is what is usually understood by cnfilaHing 
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of bastioned and curtains^ (and which is done simply to obtain a 
flanking defence for the main ditch,) as we see in the dotted line 
abed; the faces of the ravelins were produced to meet the faces of 
the bastions, so as to cause the ramparts to run round the place in 
a succession of salient and re-entering angles, it would be called the 
redan system, (for a simple work having two faces that form a saliant 
angle is termed a redan). Thus the whole of the masonry expended 
on the construction of the dotted line abed would be saved ; and case- 
mated batteries placed under the ramparts, as at eo, would defend the 
ditches. But this system is not so generally approved of as the bastion 
system : at all events, as all our fortffesses are on the li^tter plan, it is 
best to turn our attention to the means of improving their defensive 
properties ; for any discussion here as to the merits of the bastion and 
redan system, would lead us away from our subject, and involve us in 
intricacies not suited to our popular view of fortification. By examin- 
ing Fig. 5. (in No. 2. of*the Series,) it may be seen that three guns 
placed in casemate under each of the flanks of the redoubt R, would 
look upon the faces of the adjoining bastions in reverse. By examin- 
ing and considering this figure, (which Fig. 6 will aid in doing,) it may 
be observed, that the assailant lodged on the crest of the covered-way, 
and crowning it with his batteries, would find it diflicult, if not im- 
possible, to bring any of his guns to bear on these casemated guns in 
the flanks of R ; hence the assailant cannot establish himself on the 
breaches in the faces of the adjoining bastions, which these guns see 
in reverse, till he has entirely possessed himself of the redoubt R. 

Casemated batteries have been objected to : — 

1st. Because they weaken the rampart under whicK they are placed, 
and that when their arches are destroyed by an assailant’s breaching, 
the whole mass of rampart and parapet above, sinks down into the 
casemate, completely expc^’ing the interior of the work. 

This is evidently true. 

2dly. Because, from firing, the interior of the casena^ is so soon filled 
with smoke, as necessarily to render the practice slow, in order 
to allow the smoke to clear away between each roiiSd, otherwise the 
gunners would be forced to leave the casemate. 

This evil could be much obviated by making casemated batteries 
open in the rear. 

3dly. Because the splinters of masonry from the cheeks of the em- 
brasures aikl interior walls, caused by an enemy's battery firing into 
the casemates, are so great as to render it a very destructiv% service to 
the gunners. ♦ 

' This last is assuredly a serious objection ; and we feel we cannot do 
better in closing this subject, than to insert Note 42, vol. ii. Jones's 
Sieges, which refers to the attack and capture of the castle of Scylla 
in 1800, by part of Major-Gen. Sir John Stuart's army then in Cala- 
bria, in conjunction with Sir Sydney Smith ifi the Pom pee. 

On examining the interior of these casemates, whilst the terms of sur- 
render were still copying out fair, and consequently before steps could be 
taken to clear or purify the castle, it was altogether surprising to observe 
the mischief which had been produced by shot which had deflected from the 
cheeks of the embrasures and entered the casemates. 

To judge from the indentations on the walls, and the marks of slaughter 
and destruction which everywhere presented themselves, a direct fire into 
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fi casemated embrasure of the usual construction, must render casemated 
batteries untenable : indeed, in this attack, the French loss was chiedy by 
shot, which entered at tlte embrasures and passed through the rear or the 
casemates. Such batteries should, therefore, be confined to situations 
where the embrasures can only be seen in the direction in which the guns 
they shelter can be pointed ; or else the engineers ought to guard against this 
action of shot deflected from the cheeks, in the construction of the embra- 
sures, which surely would not be difficult to accomplish where the Are of the 
batteries is, as in most works of defence, for a specific and limited object. 
Or, perhaps, it would prove more effectual, and it might be accomplished in 
most situations where direct fire only is required, such as on a causeway, 
the entry of a port, or a particular ^tongue of land, to cause the gun to fire 
through a second ojiening made in a screen in its front, and then no shot 
could by any possibility strike the embrasure, unless fired almost perpen- 
dicularly to the two openings. 

Afiwc.9.— The annexed figure No. 29, is taken from Polybius, and 
shows the manner in which the Romans constructed their mines : 
and which probably has been tlie mode of supporting this kind of exca- 
vation from time immemorial : at least it can be distinctly traced back 
to the time of Alexander the Great. The gallery being propped up by 
frames (like strong door frames) at every four feet, while the sides and 
top %vere lined with strong planking, — the gallery was driven till it 
arrived under the work to be destroyed, where a great chamber was 
made running under the foundations, supported by strong wooden 
posts ; the chamber was filled with combustibles, which being set on 
fire convsumed the supports, occasioning the sinking of the earth, and 
the destruction of the tower immediately above* 

. Fig. 29. 



walls of an attacked pla&e by the mines of the besieger. Amongst 
the many interesting records of history on this subject, the siege of 
Jerusalem by the Roman army under Titus, seventy years after Christ, 
•itFords several instances of the effects of this kind of mining ; one of 
which is the following. 
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They (the Romans) had built these towers ninety feet high upon their 
embankment. These towers did the most fatal damage to the Jews. Be- 
yond the range of arrows from their height^ from their weight they were 
not to be overthrown, and being plated with iron, would not take fire. 
From the top of these, the men showered continually every kind of missile, 
till at length the defenders retired from the walls and left the battering 
engines to perform their work undisturbed. 

After seventeen days labour, on the 27th or 29th of May the end>ank- 
ments were raised in four separate places, all was prepared; the engines 
mounted, and the troops awaithig the assault, when suddenly the whole 
ground between the embankments and the wall, was seen to heave and to 
roll like a sea. Presently thick masses 4 ^f smoke came curling heavily up, 
followed by dim and lurid flames ; the whole then sank, tlie engines and 
embankments rolled down together into the fiery abyss and w ere buried and 
consumed. John (of Giscala) had undermined the whole, piled below an 
immense quantity of pitch, sulphur and other c(»mbustibles, set fire to the 
w'ooden supports and thus destroyed the labour of seventeen days."' * 

When Cabsar besieged Marseilles in the year 49 B.C. be made no 
less than thirty mines under the walls of the place. 

It is a curious fact, that although gunpowder became generally 
known in Europe about the year 1320, yet that its ex])losive power 
should not have been used in mining till upwards of a century after- 
wards. 

The first instance that is recorded of the use of gunpowder in min- 
ing, is by the Spaniards under Gonsalves de Cordova, who, in 1 490, 
besieged the French in the castle del at the entrance of the hay 
of Naples, which stood on a rock surrounded by the sea, except a nar- 
row isthmus, across which a deep ditch had been cut }ti the solid rock. 
A Spanish Captain named Pedro de Navarra, took advantage of the 
cover afforded for sloops by an unflanked jutty of part of tlie rock, to 
drive a gallery sufficiently forward to reach under the castle, whert^ a 
large charge of powder wat lodged, which he fired by a match prepared 
so as to burn till he got to a sufficient distance for his own security, 
Thfe rock opened with a terrible explosion, and hurled its fragments, 
together with the walls and a great number of its defenders, into the 
sea in volumes of flame and smoke ; the Spanish and Neapolitan sloops 
that were in readiness landed their best troops, and immediately over- 
powered the few surviving French. 

Very little change has been made in the mode of constructing the 
galleries of mines, and we now work much as the Romans did ; having 
the advantage, however, of being able to produce effects from the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder which could not have been effected by them. 
But as we conceive that mining is, generally speaking, less understood 
ainongst our military readers than what has been wiitten in our pre- 
vious numUMS, we will begin the subject by defining some terms with 
which they^quire to be acquainted. 

The subterranean excavations that are made under the ramparts, 
behind the revotements or under the glacis‘of a fortress, in order to 
destroy the works of the assailant by means of the explosive force of 
gunpowder, are termed countermines. Those used by the attacking 
party are called mine,'t. 


Milman’s History of the Jews. 
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The subterranean roads that- lead to the chambers'^ (where the pow« ^ 
der is lodged,) are termed galleries, but they assume different names 
uccording to their dimensions: — 

Great Galleries are six feet high anil three feet wide in the clear* 

Galleries^ four feet by three in the clear. # 

Branches, three feet by two and a half in the clear. 

The dimensions of the two first may vary according to circumstances ; 
indeed^ the great galleries are usually of larger dimensions than here 
specified ; but the latter being the smallest space in which a miner can 
work, cannot be altered. 

In permanent fortifications, the two first galleries are usually lined 
with jciasonry arched at top ; but the branches are always supported 
and lined with timber, in a manner similar to those constructed in the 
attack. 

In constructing a system of mines, it is usual, after tracing the width 
and direction of the galleries upon the surface of the ground, to gain 
the required depth by sinking pits or sha fts of a square or rectangular 
shape, having two of their sides parallel to the intended direction of 
their galleries. These shafts are sunk at the spots where galleries aro 
intended to intersect each other in order to afford air,* or, in one long 
gallery, the shaft is directly over the centre of the gallery. Shafts 
are usually stink at from 180 to 300 feet apart, and a brigade of miners 
(four in number) work galleries horizontally towards each other till 
they meet. In common galleries, the workmen could not respire if the 
shafts that admit air were farther from them than 120 feet, and in 
small galleries than 80 or 00 feet. 

There is, however, a mode of ventilating galleries of any length by 
means of forcing air from a pair of bellows made of a cylinder of pliable 
leather, about a foot in diameter and the same in depth ; having a cir- 
cuAr wooden top and bottom, the air enters ^y a valve in the wcmden 
bottom, and is forced into a pipe that is attached to one side. This 
bellows is worked at the top or bottom of the shaft ; the pipes are 
made of leather, about one inch and a half in diameter, and from three 
to five feet long, having tin tubes at each end, so tapered as to fit 
tightly into each other. They are carefully conducted down the shaft 
and along the gallery so as always to pump fresh air at the head of it. 
This bellows has been introduced by Colonel Pasley at Chatham. 

The entrance into a system of countermines is usually from the coun- 
terscarp of the ditch, which is more convenient, and affords more air 
and light than communicating by shafts. 

At the extremity of a gallery in the required spot, the chamber to 
contain the charge is excavated : it is made on one side of the gallery, 
and just large enough to admit the boxes containujig the chi^e. 

The distance from the centre of the charge to the neare^Plurface of 
the ground, is termed the line of least resistance ; and it is the length 


* See Jones’s Sieges, vol. i. 330. , Speaking of the mining opJtations in the 
Jittaok of the castle of Burgos, he says, “ In driving these ^lleries, a great delay 
was ocasioned after forty-five feet, from the difficulty of keeping the candles burn- 
ing : frequently the gallery was obliged to be cleared of workmen for half an hour 
U> admit air.” 

U. S. JoORN, No. 21. SEj^»T. 1830. 


Y 
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of this line, together with the nature of the soil, that must regulate the 
charge to be given to the mine. 

The dimensions of the funnel or excavation made by the explosion 
of the charge, vary according to* the quantity of powder lodged in the 
chamber ; if the diametersof the crater should be equal to twice the 
line of least resistance, it is a two-lined crater, or an ordinary charge : 
three-lined ^craters have their diameters equal to three times the length 
of the line of least resistance; four, live, and six -lined craters can be 
produced by augmenting the charge to four, five, and six-lined charges. 

A Camoujlet is an undercharged mine when it produces no crater, 
its effects being confined to the destruction of the gallery near it. 

The term of ^hhe of compression has been applied to mines charged 
with very great quantities of powder ; it is said that a charge capable 
of producing a six-lined crater will ruin galleries placed even at more 
than four times the length of its line of least resistance. Globes of 
compression are therefore more resorted to by the besieger than by the 
besieged, in order to destroy the galleries of countermines prepared by 
the defender, when the process of the attack arrives within the influ- 
ence of such charges. 

If a charge of powder were exploded in a chamber at the extremity 
of a branch, much of the explosive force of the powder would expend 
itself in rushing back through the branch or gallery leMing to the 
chamber ; to prevent which and to secure the whole fore© hf the explo- 
sion acting upwards as required, the branch is blocked up from the 
chamber, for at least, once and half the length of the line of least re- 
sistance; this blocking up is termed lamping^ and is^done by putting 
boards against the opening of the chamber, securing them by struts 
fixed against the opposite side of the branch, (for the chamber, be it 
remembered, is on one side of the branch;) from thence eartli, rubbish, 
and dung, is rammed int^ the branch for the required distance ; and 
when the charge explodes, the tamping is not so forcibly acted upon 
asdt would be, if the cljamber were made directly at the end of the 
branch instead of being excavated on one side of it as, is usual. 

Before the mine is tamped, a train of gunpowder, contained in a hose 
of canvass, is laid from the centre of the chaise, and conveyed through 
the branch or gallery to the rear ; this saucisson is secured from damp 
and injury in a square wooden case called the Auget, In case of not 
having an auget, .the saucisson should .be wrapped round with straw 
rope covered again with canvass or matting. 

To fire the mine, the saucisson is led to the required spot, and a 
piece of portfire is fixed to its end, which being made long enough to 
burn for some minutes, the miner who lights it has time to retire. ’ 

A smalLplne placed a few feet under ground, is generally termed a 
Jbugass / W^ sometimes is made by merely one or more shells loaded 
with powder being placed in a box at the required point. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICB UP 
CAPTAINS PiniJP AND THOMAS SAUMAREZ^ R. N. 

Mil. Editor, — While perusing in the hist Numbet of your ^purnal, under 
the head of Breaking the Line, the highly honourable te^imony borne td^he 
gallant and meritorious services of the present Vice-Aamiral of the P'leet, 
Sir James Saumarez, Bart, it occurred to me that you might not consider 
the following short sketch of tlie professional career of that gallant AdmiraPs 
two uncles, ("lyitains l*hilip and Thomas Saumarez, misplaced iii a work 
which has so essentially proved itself the representative of tfie United 
Service, And am, 

Mr. Eld i tor, your’s, &c. 

“A SuHSCRlBKR.'*, 

Capt. Philip Saumarez wasf the son of Matthew de Saumnrez, of the 
Island of Guernsey, Esq., and Ann Durell, His wife, a lady (Vom^ersey, 
and was born on the 17th Nov. 1710. We find him first mentioned in tfie 
service as one of the lieutenants of the Centurion, (at which time he was 
thirty years old, and had served in the Iloyal Navy upwards of fourteen 
years,) under Mr. Anson, at the time he proceeded in tliat ship on his ex- 
pedition to Jtlie South Seas. ^ 

On the pmmotion of Mr. Saunders to he Commander of the Trial sloop, 
([^which vessel lie himself acted as Commander of, pro tempore, during the 
illness of Capt. Saunders,) he became First- Lieutenant of the Commodore ; 
at the time tliat ship was blown from her moorings off the Island of Pinian, 
Mr. Saumarez w^ the commandfng officer then on board. Nothing short of 
the most indefatigable exertions, for the space of nineteen days, could have 
brought the ship back to her former station, considering the weakness of 
her crew, for notwithstanding their number little exceeded one hundred 
jigrsons, officers and all included, many of the^ieople were, as a still farther 
increase of their difficulties, in a very weak, tli^ugh convalescent state. 

In the action which terminated in the capture of the Caba-Donga, better 
or more generally known asi the Manilla galleon, Mr. Saumjirez acted #vith 
the greatest activity and spirit, and was appointed Commander of tlie prize 
by Mr. Anson ; from the date of which commission, on the 2lst of June, 
1743, he took rank as a Captain in the navy. The prize having been dis- 
posed of by the Commodore to the Chinese merchants, Mr. Saumarez re- 
turned to England in a private capacity. Ilis first apjiointment after his 
arrival was to tlie Sandwich, a second rate, in which station* he had no 
opportunity of display ingf that gallant spirit which w as inherent in him. 

Early in the mouth of October 1746, he was made Captain of the Notting^* 
liam, a ship of sixty guns, as successor to Lord Graham, who was taken 
suddenly ill ; and being ordered out on a cruise, (subject to the orders of 
his former commander and friend. Admiral Anson,) fell in with, on the 1 lt}i, 
off Cape Clear, a EVench ship-of-war called the Mars, mftunj^g 64 guns, 
the lower tiers of wdiicli were brass, with a creW of five hun^|||d and fifty 
men, and captured her after an engagement of two hours, wherein the Not- 
tingham lost but three or four men, the Mars forty. 

In the early part of the ^ar ensuing, he continued under the command of 
Admiral Anson, and w^as present with him at the encounter wyith the French 
squadron under Jonquiere. * Having received ver}^ trivial injury in the pre- 
ceding action, he was one of those ^commanders dispatched in the evening, 
after the Admiral brought to, in pursuit of the convoy, which was then four 
or five leagues distant; such, however^was the diligence and activity of Cap*. 
%umarez and his companions, that the Modeste and Vigilant, mounting 

. • 2 Y 
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guns each, and six prizes of inferioir consequence, were captured by them on 
the following day- We now come to the last occurrence which graces the 
life of this brave and worthy man. Thfe Nottingham was one of the ships 
composing the squadron sent out under Rear-Admiral Hawke, in the month 
of August, to cruise for the French squadron then fitting for sea, to be com- 
manded by M. L'Etendiere. After an anxious interval of two months, tjie 
enemy, who had for some time delayed their departure, were discovered to 
the^westwarif of Cape Finisterre. In the action which consequently took 
place, Capt, Saumatez bore a very conspicuous share ; and eager in the pur- 
suit of the Intrepide and Tonnant, which were endeavouring to make ^their 
escape under the cover of the night, he came up with those ships about eight 
o’clock in the evening. After having eqgagea them for some time, lie was 
unfortunately killed— an accident which terminated an unsuccessful, though 
glorious contest. .... ' 

Capt. Saurnarez was, at the time of his death, in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age. His body being brought to England^ was interred in the Old 
Church at Plymouth", and a plain, hut neat, monument was erected i 
memory in Westminster Abbey, by his surviving brothers and sisters. 


Capt. Thomas Saumaiit-iz, brother to the above, is said to have been 
Lieutenant of one of the ships engaged in the expedition against La Guira, 
in 1743, under the orders of Commodore Knowles- He was promoted to 
the rank of Commander of a sloop-of-war, on the 23d Nov. 3 |mfter con- 
tinuing in this rank for twelve months, during a considerable pw of which 
time he commanded the Falcon sloop on the home or Cliannel Station, he 
w'as advanced on the 27th of Nov. 1748, to be Captain of the Bideford, a 
20-gun ship. We do not find any other particulars relate^ concerning him 
till the year 1752, when he was appointed Captain of the Wager, and sent 
to the West Indies, as senior officer of the few sliips employed in the time of 
peace on that station. In the year 1758, he was appointed to the Antelope, 
a fourth-rate of fifty guns, stationed as a cruiser in the British channel. 
He was thus employedj whenMn the month of November a French ship of 
war, mounting sixty-six gunl^ called the Belliqueux, was reiiorted to be in 
the Irish channel ; Capt. Saurnarez was engaged in a very pleasurable party 
at tlfe time he received the information of the nhar ap}>roach of the enemy s 
ship, he hailed the intelligence with the highest glee, and declared that he 
would capture the enemy before the ensuing night. He quitted the assem- 
bly with the utmost dispatch^ and by exertions almost incredible, was along- 
side the enemy on the ensuing morning. The resistance was trivial, though 
the "force was so considerably superior. The Belliqueux submitted almost 
on the appearance of the Antelope, and was quietly carried into port ; hut 
the pusillanimity of the enemy by no means detracts from the personal 
merit of Capt. Saurnarez, who acted with spirit unexceeded, and in expec- 
tation of meeting an antagonist which would have made a resistance equal 
to his force. He was afterwards promoted to the Belliqueux, the ship he 
httd taken, and sent in 1761 to the West Indies, where he did not long 
continue, having quitted thq ship, not improbably on account of ill health ; 
he died in England on the 21st Sept. 1766. 
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ON THE AIM AND EXERCISE OF XRTILLKRY. 

Commanders of the greatest experience in warfare, whether on land oi* 
at sea, have been much surprised, when it has been brought tatheir notice^ 
how immense the number of shot expended appears always to be when ednv* 
j^ared with the few which actually take effect, even in the most sanguinary 
battles* ' I- 

In naval engagements the imdulatory motion of the sea must cause this 
di^roportion t(^ be still greater thdn in those on land. In considering the 
bad consequences resulting from so many shot being fired wide of their mark, 
it will be perceived that independently of the extra cost of providing, the 
care^in preserving, and the space occupied in storing on shij)board so inuoh 
anununition, which after all is thruvim away, there is another loss so im* 

1 )oriant that it may frequently change the result of an actidn ; this is the 
088 of the time sacrificed in training, elevating, and adjusting the guns, for 
firing these inefficient shot, a time during which the enemy s fire remains 
altogether unopposed. The bringing into use shot of a more destructive kind 
than has been heretofore used, has engaged the attention of other Govern- 
ments as well as of our own, but it is evident, that as far as regards the shot 
which are h^^’ed wide of their mark, their superior destructiveness can be of 
no avail. 

The first j|birj>bse of this pai)er is to propose a simple means of obviating 
this inefficiency, by the introduction of W mode of taking aim, by which the 
largest piece of naval artillery may be pointed with as much ease and expe- 
dition and accuracy, as a sportsman aims his fowling-piece. 

The principle on which this mode is grounded, consists in the dividing the 
taking aim into twb distinct operations, the horizontal and the vertical aim ; 
in the employing the locomotion of the ship itself for pointing the gun in the 
horizontal direction, and in the taking advantage of the undulatory motion 
of4he sea for bringing the gun to its proper^level. In fact, this up-and- 
down motion of the sea, which has been looKedAipon as a great imfiecliment 
to the taking aim, will be found to be the best, and, indeed, the only efficient 
means of pointing a heavy piece of artillery mounted on-board a navigSble 
vessel. 

The second purpose of this paper, is to propose a mode of exercise suited 
to impart the skill requisite for the mode of taking aim to those who may 
be supposed not to possess it sufficiently already, and which will afford, at the 
least expense, the most satisfactory test, in what degree this requisite skill 
is actually possessed. Suppose a single large gun fixed longitudinally in the 
middle of a small vessel, so as not to admit of its having any other motion in 
the vessel than that of a small^degree of elevation or depression wliile rest- 
ing on its trunnion. Suppose, also, the two smhts placed as usual, the one on 
the breech, the other at the muzzle., In the case of a gun so arranged, it 
will he admitted, that while the vessel has steerage way, it will be easier for 
a single man, by means of the helm, to direct the vessel, and the^by to point 
the gun in the horizontal direction with expedition and accural^y, though it 
be of the largest size, than it would be for any number of men to a<Uust it 
by traversing it on a deck or platform. 

It is equafly evident, that if the vessel be large enough for three or four 
such guns to be so fixed, sUl pointing in the same direction, they nfight all be 
simultaneously directed by one man at the helm against the enemy ^ith the 
same facility and the same accuracy. As to the pointing guns in a vertical 
direction, so as that the shot shall neither go too nigh nor too low^, no means 
can be so certain in an agitated sea, as the seizing the instant when the pitch- 
ing or rolling motion of the vessel brings the two siglits in a line with the 
olqe^, and which, in most dkses, will occur several times in a minute. 
Suppose, now, the case of a large vessel, carrying hundred or more guiii*^ 
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mounted as usual, so as to be moveable in all directions, and which, according 
to the customary mode, ^oulj|| each have to be replaced, trained, and repoint- 
Od towards the enemy after each bring. In this case the commanding officer 
will have determined the elevation to be given to the gun, according to the 
distance from the enemy, as by the tables to be found in Bir Howard Dou- 
gWs Treatise on Naval Gunnery, or in Beauchamp’s Naval Gunner j and 
on approaching the enemy, having considered the most advantageous posi- 
tion to which the vessel can be brought, and having determined accordingly 
the angle at which each gun should be bred,^ he will then direct the gunS^ 
to be trained and bxed at that angle, according to mairks on the deck show- 
ing the different angles. Then, as soon as the helmsman has brought the 
vesael to t)ie requisite position, notice will be given to th^ captains of the 
guns, in order that they may each bre his gun at the instant when the up- 
and-down motion of the vessel brings the sights on the gun in a line with the 
object. The operations of taking aim will then be as simple as in the ca^e of 
the small vessel mentioned above; the helmsman will have brought |he 
whole of the broadside, the bow, or the quarter guns to bear upon the eiieriiy, 
according to the angle to which they ma^ have been trained, and the cap- 
tain of each gun having no more to do than to pull his trigger at the instant 
when his gun shall be levelled at the object. 

When the smoke of an action, or any other cause, may conceal the enemy 
from the view of the men between decks, the captain of the gun would be 
instructed to bre at the instant when he perceives the sights on the gun to 
he horizontal, wliere sights are affixed ; or by means of a bar, might 

easily be added, to be fixed at jdeasure at an angle with the gun y so that the 
. bar should be horizcmtal when the should be at the requisite elevation, 
and tills he will readily a(5c]uire the habit of ascertaining with accuracy, 
either with or without the assistance of the level or plumb line now used for 
that purpose. 

To enable the lielmsnian’to bring the vessel, and consequently the guns, 
to the required position with the greatest, accuracy, 1 would propose that 
two rods, or sight-staves, be bxed perjiendicularly on deck, in holes prepared 
for them, the one in the middle or the vessel, just in front of the helmsme«n, 
the other as far forward as 6 >nvenient, in a direction variable according to 
the angle at which the guns are trained. I’lie helmsman w ill then have only 
to Itriiig these twu^sight-staves in a line with the object aimed at, to ensure 
the due pointing of the whole of the guns trained to that angle. 

{suppose now this ship of a hundred guns to be coming up with an enemy ; 
suppose a number of guns on each side of the ship, and on each deck, to be 
tndued forward at the proper angle, and two staves to be bxed, one on one 
side, and oneun theother of the middle line of the vessel, in holes corresponding 
on each sid*e respectively to the angle of the guns, the helmsman, by bring- 
ing these two foremost sight-staves alternately in a line with tMone imme- 
diately before him and tlie object aimed at, will bring the starboard and lar- 
board guns alternately to bear on the enemV with the greatest expedition 
and effect, allowing time for those on the one side to he loaded, whilst those 
on the other are bring. 

In a retreat, the same advantage may be obtained by pointing the guns 
aft in a similar manner, and fixing the sight-staves accordingly. So, if on 
any ^msion it be thought more advantageous, instead of bring the guns all 
at oifflf angle, to bre them at two or three different angles alternately, 
placing the vessel in as many ilifferent positions, so many additional sight- 
staves could bo set up accordingly. To bre a Jbroadside, it is evident that 
the twer sight-staves must be set up atbwurt-sliips. 


^ It IK tyideiit, that when tho guns are at a considerable djstancti from one 
another, as in a hundred pii-ship lor instance, they should not be br^ all at one 
angle, but at duFcreut angles, more or less convergiiQg according to the distani^ of 
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Oiie great advantage of this mode of pointing the guns would result from 
the elevated situation in which the helmsman is placed, necessarily affording 
a much better view of. the enemy than can be had by the men at the guns 
between decks. * , 

in regard to vertical aim, it is evident liow much the accuracy must de« 
pend on the instantaneousuess of the explosion after the aim is tak^n; In** 
accuracy arising from a defect in this respect, may not indeed have heed 
much observed among the many other causes of inaccuracy that exist, and 
of which several would be obviated by this mode of taking aim ; but on the 
adoption of this mode, the use of locks will become more than ever essential 
to edlmency, as conducive to instantaneousness of explosion ; in which view 
the intthduction of other improvements, such as the use of percussion pow- 
der, seems highly desirable. Any objection to the use of this powder, aris- 
ing from the quantity requisite for large pieces of artillery, might, I am con- 
ddeiit, be obviated by very simple means. So, for pulling the trigger, a 
wire or rod of wood may produce the effect more suddenly than a string 
which is elastic. The need of particular skill for the attainment of ac 4 :iu- 
rtu;y of aim, in regard to each gun, is thus reduced to the skill required in a 
single hand ; whereas, to obtain accuracy according to the usual mode, tliere 
must be an instantaneous coincidence in the various operations of training, 
elevating, and firing the gun as mounted on a carriage, the motions of whitm 
are so much impeded by friction, and totally deranged by the motions of 
the vessel. 

There'may, it is true, be cases where this mode of taking aim may not be 
applicable> m for instance when the vessel is on shore, or when, from the 
absence of wind or from any other cause, there may he no steerage way ; 
but if in these cases recourse must still be had to the usual mode of point- 
ing the guns, by training each one separately towards the object, this can 
be no reason against the employment of the more easy, accurate, and expe- 
ditious mode here* proposed, at all times when no such objections exist ; and 
1 may add, that now that experience has shown how easily the force of steam, 
or even that of tlie ship’s crew, may be applied to the turning a vessel, as 
^11 as t(» giving it progressive motion, thewe seems abundant reason for 
providing all vessels of war with sufficient me^ns* for placing and retaining 
them at will in the most advantageous position ftu* combat. 

As to the course of exercise 1 would propose, I would first advert to the 
very ingenious contrivance lately introduced for tlus purpose, and which 
consists, as I understand it, in giving aHificial motion to a target, whilst the 
gun is fixed in such a direction as that the target in motion shall occasionally 
be in a line with the gun. The pupil is then furnished with a string affixed 
to a kind of trigger, which he is instructed to pull when the centre* of the 
target appears to him as being in a line with the sights of the ^un, thereby 
fixing the target, and showing the more or less accuracy of his aim. But 
however useful this prjeparntory exercise may be to the beginner wholly 
unused to taking aim, iti cannot be so satisfactory an exercise as the actually 
causing a shot to hit the target, nor can it afford so good a test of the ability 
of the pupil. » 

The expense of firing shot from large pieces of artillery must he a great 
objection to its frequent practice \ a mode of obtaining the same advantages 
at a far less expense, has, however, occurred to me ; and with a view of ob- 
taining the fullest effect from such practice, and the rendering it as «eimllar' 
as possible to the case of i*®fil action, I vrould propose in the first place, that 
a tiurget of sufficient dimensions should he fixed, not as usual on4dioi*e, but 
to a vessel afloat, and that the vessel in which the exercise is to take place, 
should likewise be not only afloat, but under- weigh by sailing or otherwise. 
Then, to the great gun which is to he manoeuvred, there should be fixed by 
lashing or otherwise, the barrel and lock of a fowling-piece or rifle-gun, ex- 
actly parallel to the barrel of the great gun ; or otherwise the lesser barrel 
may be inserted into that «uf the great gun, so as to be acted upon by the 
locK of it. IkuB, ^though the aim would be taken from the great giin, it 
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would be f^om the small barrel^ not from the kr^^^e one, that the shot wosld 
he’ hred. By this means the ability of the marksman would be as well 
brought to the test as if the larger shot had been hred, whilst the value of 
the ammuoition expended would be trifling. 

According to this plan, if a small boat were provided with a fovvMng-piece 
Rxed longitudinally to a gurt on board, were the boat manned by four ^n, 
two of them to attend the sails, or to row, another, by means of the helm, to 
take^aim at the target in the hm*izontal direction, the fourth to fire the ball 
when the motion of the boat should- give the vertical direction ; or even if 
there were but a single man on board, with the tiller on one hand, and the 
trigger in the other, such a practice would be made under the circum|||ances 
of motion the same as in a vessel at sea. * 

The position of the shot-hole in the target would show the more or less 
accuracy of aim in each of the two directions, and by making the four men 
alternately change duties, a very satisfactory test of the abilities of this 
number may then be afforded in a very short time at veiy little expense, 
and so successively of any number of men it might be thought expedient to 
qualify as marksmen. 

As to the need of any establishment for the previous education, the prac- 
tice on shore, and the training of officers and crews to the use of naval artil- 
lery, however necessary this course of education may be for those who are 
entrusted with the choice of the shot, the powder, and the guns, and with 
the determining the angle at which the gun is to be elevated according %o 
the distance of the enemy, and the quantity of the powder to be u$^d, there 
does not seem to be any need of such a eotirse for the qualiheation of the 
gunners themselves. Neither practice on shore nor on board a guard-ship 
lying in a still harbour, appear to be suited for the exercise of naval artil- 
lery. 

The most essential qualification in a naval gunner, is to have good sea 
legs, which can only be acquired at sea, and with this vhjw a small vessel 
seems best suited to this practice, in respect of efficiency as well as of eco- 
nomy. 

I'lie object of the exercise rf artillery being to ensure dexterity, and coii- 
sequent accuracy and quiokn^^s in the different movements requisite to the 
employing the gun with good effect against the enemy, the several move- 
ments into which the operation of loading is divided, cannot but be looked 
upon equally essential to efficieiicy with any other. In regard to a car- 
tridge or a wad, although their weight is no obstacle to their being quickly 
handled, yet the due insertion of them into the gufti evidently requires some 
precautions as well as dexterity, which practice alone can perfect ; and the 
insertion of a shot of the weight usually employed, and still more if of 
greater weight, is an operation which must require not only a constant habit 
to attain any great facility in the performing it, but may also require hands 
possessed of a degree of muscular strength not to be found in all men indis- 
criminately, but which may be increased by frequent use of tlie appropriate 
muscles. In referring to Sir H. Douglases Treatise on Naval Gunnery, 
which 1 simpose to contain the movements deemed the best suited for the 
exercise of the great guns on board ship, it will be seen that the details of 
these movements are preceded by a supposition that the guns on board 'ship 
are already loaded, and therefore the several movements into which the 
operation of loading is divided, canpot actually be practised until the gun is 
fired, nor can this important part of the practied^be repeated, until the gun 
is fir^ a^n ; and therefore, although dii regard to all the movements for 
training, elevating, and replacing the gun after recoil — operations the need of 
which in actual, service will depend on the mode in which the guns are 
mounted, although these movements may be repeated hundreds of times, 
and continued without additional expense as long as the time allotted to 
exercise will admit of, yet the movements of the most eseential operation, 
the loading, can be practised only on those occasions when it is deemed ne- 
cessary to ijicur the expenditure of powder and shot bjr the firing it out of 
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the gun. To do away this obstacle to a more perfect practice of Naval artil^ 
lory, I would propose, that to the cartridges, the wads and the diot prepared 
for the manu^ exercise, a line may be attached to each of them, whereby, 
as soon as the loading is completed, they may all be drawn out again imme- 
diately, so that the movements for loading may he practised as well as the 
other movements, in a manner best suited to the acquisition of the dexterity 
on which the due employment of the guns in actual service depends : but it 
seems advisable that a different hand should be employed for this mhde of 
unloading, this being an operation not required in actual service ; and that 
the powder with which the cartridges are filled should be saw-dust or other 
suitable matter instead of gunpow der. ^ 

In rbgard t^the requiring in the exercise three or even two strokes of the 
ramrod to ensure the ramming up of the loading, supposing the dimensions 
of the cartridge for each gun to be fixed according to the quantity of pow- 
dbr with any variation that may be established as suited to the difierent dls- 
. tances, and to the number or quality of the shot to he fired ; and supposing 
the wads to be also duly prepared, 1 should conceive that the blow, or the 
push requisite for forcing the whole of the ^loading home, would not exceed 
the power of a man of ordinary strength^ if habituated to the operation ; nor 
does it seem necessary, while performing this operation, to wait till another 
hand applied a probe to ascertain whether or not the cartridge is in its place. 

Therefore, for the purpose of obviating these dilatory (q)erations during 
an eng^ement, when the danger from the enemy's fire is more or less' lii 
proportion to the time required to perform these several distinct operations, 
I would propose, that each ramrod should he furnished with a slining stop, 
to be adjusted to the known length of the charge, made un as it is of oai^- 
tridge, wad, and shot, so that the instructions for ramming tiome should ho 
confined to the requiring the stop on the ramrod to be made to strike against 
the muzzle of the gun. » 

It farther appears to me, tliat the same idea might he applied advantage^ 
ously to the exercise of artillery in the land service. 

As the test of accuracy of aim tru^tted to for land service consists in the 
)»earness of the smproach of the shot to the C'intre of the target, this cannot 
be repeated so often as would he desirable to^iow the progress of the pupil, 
on account of the expense of so much powder. To obviate this difficulty, 
I should propose, that for the land, as well as for sea service, instead ot«firing 
the large piece of artillery, a rifle barrel should be fixed to it, exactly paralkd 
to its centre, and that when the gun is trained and pointed, this sruall barrel 
only should lie fired instead of the large one. 

Secondly, however perfect may be the means of instruction in the taking 
aim, and however welt combined the several movements subservient to the 
loading and training with expedition, it does not appear that t4iis, the usual 
exercise, is so arranged as to ascertain how far expedition in bringing the 
gun to bear against an enemy is likely to be combined with accuracy of aim. 
E’er this purpose, I should propose, that instead of one target, there should 
^ be several targets placed at different distances within the range of the guii, 
and that the gun, instead of, being brought to one and the same platform, 
from whence it is to be fired at one and the same target, should be success- 
ively fired at each of these targets, after being brought to different situa- 
tions, on ground of different declivities, so as to require all the different 
movements in training and pointing the gun which may be necessary in ac- 
tual warfare. The time ISonsumed in bringing the gun successively to each 
position, and in performing the sever^ operations requisite for the pointing 
It to the target, together with the fffect, as shown by the {losition of tile 
shot-hole with respect to the centre of the target, would thus afford an evi- 
dent and indisputable test of expedition combined wnh accuracy of aim. . 

Perhaps, also, the same ingenious contrivance which 1 have referred to, 
as lately introduced on board ships of w'ar; and as being well calculated for 
a preliminary pra^ice ia taking aim, may be deemed equally applicable to 
land, service. ^ 

12th November, 1^9. S. Bentuam. 
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LISBON IN 1808, OR ThlE ROYAL EXILES. 

Of all the remarkable events caused by the overwhelming power etf 
the French armies between the yeap 1806 and 1809, not on^^ perhaps^ 
was more interesting to the feelings of the eye-witnesses than that 
mefndrable scene, the embarkation of the Royal Family if Bragaiiaa 
from Lisbon ; nor has any one been of equal consequences in its results, 
from thdr subsequent emigration and final settlement in the distanit 
colonies of the Brazil, now become one of the most extensive empires 
in the world. * ^ 

Bonaparte having determined, after the treaty of Tilsit, to establish 
his brother Joseph on the throne of Snain, and extend his own already 
colossal power to the straits of Calpe, liad no sooner removed the tot- ^ 
tering crown from-^the weak head of Ferdinand, than he cast his eagle 
eye on defenceless Portugal, and instantly resolved the western ocean 
should be the only boundary to his conquests on that side of Europe. 

Notwithstanding his pacific professions towards the Portuguese, and 
his openly declared determination to respect their neutrality, the Bri- 
tish cabinet clearly foresaw the line of operations he meant to adopt, 
and were determined to defeat them as far as circumstance® would 
permit. To accomplish this object, instructions were transmitted to 
our Ambassador to point out the danger which threatened the Prince 
Regent, his family, and authority, aUd to warn him, unless he took 
some decisive step, he would inevitably share the fate of Ferdinand 
and tile Pope, and, like them, become a prisoner aiu^ a spectacle in 
France ; to enforce these representations, and to facilitate the execu- 
tion of his prudent resolves, that chivalrous and enterprising officer, 
Sir W. S. Smith, was direcl^^d to offer the last but certain support qf 
our naval power : no selection could possibly have been more properly 
made than this justly celebrated man, who, with his characteristic 
energy, lost not an hour in joining the squadron appointed for the ser- 
vice at Plymouth. Without even waiting to provide himself with 
necessary bedding, but with only his travelling equipage, he reached 
the port, hoisted his flag, and in a few hours under a crowd of sail and 
a strong N.E. wind, was bending ,his rapid course to succour our an- 
cient and helpless allies. In a few days the squadron had crossed tjie 
Bay of Biscay and appeared off the rock of Lisbon, when communica- 
tion was immediately opened with the Ambassador, who, after using 
every endeavour to convince the Regent of the imminent danger he ^ 
ran in remaining, would, after all his efforts, have entirely failed, but ^ 
for attested copies of the proclamations to "be issued by J nnot, proofs 
of his actual invasion of Portugal and his hasty march on the capital ; 
these documents were brought by the Admiral ; yet strange as it may 
appiiar, such was the hesitation of the Regent from the influence of 
certain traitorous councillors in the interest of Bonaparte, who kept the 
truth concealed from him, that he did^not even know of the invasion of 
his dominions, and much less did he surmise that a few days more 
would find him in th^j power of the French General. 

These documents were, however, decisive; orders were issued for 
tihe Court to embark Avith all imaginable haste. But thf loss of several 
days rendered this too tardy mandate difficult* tq be obeyed, and to 
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which the hurry and consequent confusion that followed is greatly to 
be attributed. 

It is true the fleet destined for such an object, had been getting 
ready ^ for some time before ; but when it is considered what a state 
the ships were in, the repairs absolutely requisite for their final equip*, 
mem and victualling, the arrangements necessary to prepare for so 
many classes and descriptions of persons, even these preliminary stfps 
could be but partially effected ; the time, tco, so occupied, was passed 
by thousands in the utmost distress of mind, in the contemplation of 
leaving fortune, friends, and country, perhaps for bver ! to traverse the 
trackless oceati in crazy barks, many of them quite incapable of resist- 
ing the fury of a storm. But the moments were now few and pre- 
cious : the British Ambassador and Consul had already efnbarked, the 
enemy were pressing on the affrighted and totally defenceless city I 
the dread of the present, the hopes of the future, the cheers and the 
exhortations of a beloved Prince, who deeply felt their sorrows and 
difficulties, were all powerful stimulants to a devoted and loyal people. 
Yet, strong as the effect of such an example must assuredly be, what 
human support could entirely remove the bitterness of parting? 'fhe 
old and infirm, the sick and the dying, were obliged to separate for 
ever from those whose youth, vigour, and circumstances enabled them 
to undertake so hazardous an emigration, and with only a bare suffi- 
ciency for their long and perilous voyage, with the reflection that all 
their property left behind would be confiscated by the approaching 
enemy. 

But the die cast, all were in motion, the rush towards the boats 
by some was tremendous, whilst the slow and lingering steps of 
others scarcely bore them to tlieir only asylum ; here were seen in- 
fSnts crying, mothers distracted, young \^omen in tears of deep re- 
gret, or uttering loud and piercing shrifiks of mental and heartfelt 
anguish ! There young men hurrying about in a state of desperation ; 
while others stood bitterly execrating the authors of this calamity^ 
Old men and women plunged in silent sorrow, and with uplifted and 
folded hands, fervently praying their children may not be reserved to 
wear gray hairs amidst such another trial and scene of human misery* 
Op the Tagus were crowded boats passing and repassing \\ith their un- 
happy passengers ; vessels unmooring ; and those which had received 
their complements, moving down the river to make robm for others ; 
then were renewed the tender adieus, the dreadful sobs, a^^d the de- 
spair of several whose dearest, tendcrest ties of life seemed for ever 'rent 
asunder, and sadly echoed from ship to ship as they passed along. 

And yet, as ‘‘ though” the cup of bitterness was not sufficiency full, 
all was likely to undergo another fearful change: this elements ap- 
peaiced to conspire with the invaders to bereave them of all hope ; a 
strong gale had continued to blow for several days from the westward, 
which rendered it impossible for them to put to sea ; this painful state 
of suspense created an additional pang to that already suffered ; how- 
ever, on the Saturday evening, the wind sensibly decreased, and on the 
morrow the rising &un seemed most providentially to smile on Prince 
and people, the breeze gently rose with the morning’s dawn from tlie 
eastward, the tide became favouratti*, the anchors were weighed, the 
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8#feHing fikiis extended, and the whole dotiila moved towards %he sea 
following the Royal Stltndard of the Regent ! saluted by the melan- 
choly adieus and sad lamentations of the assembled |k»pulation, who 
crowded the hills, the rocks, and'ihe shores. Those mournful sounds 
Were broken at intervals by ihe report of the cannon of Belem Castle 
and Fort St. Julian; while, as if to render the last farewell as brief as 
poi|a?b1e, the breeze freshened to a . gen tie gale, and by noon the whole 
of this floating city were outside the Bar, and joined by the British 
squadron which had borne down in line of battle to receive them with 
a royal salute, and bands playing. The admiral and ambassador im- 
mediately proceeded to pay their joint respects to thd RegentI! and 
congratulate him, in the name of their Sovereign, on his resolution and 
magnanimity^ the devotion of his subjects, and his freedom from peril, 
with renewed proffers of service ; but at the same time respectfully in- 
timating that the mdst politic course to pursue, w'ould be to proceed to 
some of his foreign dominions. This was strongly objected to by the 
Regent, who ardently and earnestly desired to be conveyed to England, 
until the admiral positively assured him, that his instructions forbade 
such a measure, as it would furnish Bonaparte with matter of justiflea- 
tion for his conduct towards Ferdinand, and arm him with a pretext, 
to say England had done by the Royal Family of Portugal, as he had 
done by that of Spain. 

During Ahis parley, the English had full leisure to contemplate the 
d^lorable state of their unfortunate allies ; accustomed as most of the 
officers and seamen had been to hasty equipments for borne or foreign 
service-r-to the sudden embarkation of soldiers, their {vives, and bag- 
gage — to the convoy of hospital ships, dismantled vessels, and even 
the wrecked and crippled co^ndition of fleets after long and sanguinary 
battles ; yet nothing they Kad ever seen, could equal the confusion, 
the wretchedness, and desoWion, that reigned throughout the hulks 
now before them : not one bore tlie smallest appearance of sea-worthi- 
ness, either in hull, rigging, or sails. Many were under jury-masts 
and sails of all forms, on vessels of all descriptions and sizes, from 80 
to 10 guns ; several had even the caulker’s stages hanging over their 
sides, while lighters and launches, with water and provisions, were 
towing astern in long lines ; add to this, the crowded state of the 
ships, the noise, the hurry, and danger of running foul of each other, 
for want of sufficient crews, and the whole was enough to strike the 
beholder \^ith astonishment. He was led to ask, Are these the de- 
scendants of Vasco de Gama ? are these the people who bear the 
globe on their coin as an emblem of their maritime skill and power ? 
is this the proud and royal fleet of Portugal ? and is that the standard 
of die Prince himself? But soon reflection taught to feel for the 
forlorn and helpless situation of the poor fugitives; and pity and 
commiseration soon banished all thoughts but tnose of rendering them 
every succour circumstances would allow. 

Sir Sidney having already proposed to the Regent to diiitribute a 
certain number of his people on board the squadron destined to ac- 
company them, the boats were sent for that purpose. The officer who' 
went on board the Regent's ship of 80 guns, beheld that Prince sitting 
on a chair in front of the poop, between two priists ; his beard un- 
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shaven, and bU face sapportcd between his hands, viewings with fixed 
attention, the removal of men, women, and children. His faculties 
appeared entirely absorbed in the strange and amazing state of every 
thing immediately or remotely surreiinding him ; and when tU(f^ last 
pat ty of weeping women and children left the ship, he still remained 
like a King transformed into an immoveable statue in the centre of his 
people, but with all his sensibilities remaining to deplore their suffert 
in^^ and their sorrows. * 

But the day drew near to a close ; the removals were effected ; 
the Commodore, Sir Graham Moore, had hoisted his broad-pendant, 
and the signal^was made to steer*to the southward. As the sun went 
dpwn, they for the last time heard the evening gun, from Fort St* 
Julian, and saw the flag of Portugal descend from that staff* where, on 
the morrow, it was to be replaced by the tri-coloured one of France ; 
from this time, with the exception of a gale which separated the ships 
for several days, nothing parti^ular occurred. The weather was fine 
and the wind propitious the whole voyage to Rio Janeiro, where the 
ffeet arrived in safety, and the Regent landed, to found a new empire 
in the Southern hemisphere. ^ 

The only circumstance worthy of notice during this period occurred 
one fine star-light night, between the Isles of Madeira and Teneriffe: 
when the writer of these reminiscences being on deck, about ten 
o*clock, and all but the watch having retired to rest, the soft notes of 
a guitar were heard to ascend from the stern gallery, and some verses 
were sung by a sweet and plaintive female voice, tenderly bewailing so 
sudden and cruel a parting from lover, home, and native land. 


OLD ENGLAND, OUR KING, AND BLUE JACKETS FOR EVER ! 

m 

Or-D England for ever exclaim’st thou, my brother, — 

By Heaven, of all countries there ’s not such another ! 

The exile’s asylum, whoever he be — 

The glory of earth, and the pride of the sea : 

Not a gem from her crown may our enemies sever — , 

Here s England, the King, and Blue Jackets for ever ! 

The versatile Frenchman, the Don, and the Dane, 

Have labour’d to win thee, bat striven in vain. 

We grudge not theA^' freedom, but ne’er shall they see 
The downfall of England — the happy, the free! 

United, we’ll foil every hostile endeavour^ 

Old England, our King, and Blue Jackets for ever ! 

Other lands of more sunshine may vaunt them, but thou 
To the sun they dloop under uplift’st a bold brow 
Of iheir orange an(l myrtle-wreathed bowers let them rave. 

Thy green hills and valleys contain inot a slave. 

Of that boast neither foe nor false friend shall bereave h#-* 

Here ’s England, the King, and Blue Jackets for ever 

Tom BowLtKR. 
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ON SOME ADDITIONS TO THE SEXTANT, &C. 

BY LIJSUT. PETER RECOUNT, R. N. 

Every little helps/’ and if we throw in our mites, what ipay we not 
expect^ when we have such an excellent work as this Journal, at once to 
circulate them through the whole sphere in which they can be useful? 1 
have for some years been in the haoit of using the two following auxil- 
iaries to my sextant, and have found considerable benefit from them. 

1st. I place a brass pin along the middle of the horizon-glass, perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the instrument, and projecting half an inch beyond the 
frame of the glass. ^ 

It is frequently the case that the seiftiorizon is very difficult to be distin- 

f ^uished In dark nights, and when clouds having a similar colour are in the 
ine with that part of it to which the object is to be brought down, at these 
times the intervention of the horizon-glass of the sextant, ike. entirely ob- 
scures it, partly from the intensity of the rays becoming less from passing 
through the substance of the glass, and partly through the reflection of that 
more bright part of ^e heavens which is round the star, and which, in the 
process of observing, is of course brought down with it to4he horizon. 

Yet this horizon can be distinguished outside the glass with perfect ease, 
although it cannot be seen through it : when thus circumstanced, and an ap- 
proximate altitude is desirable, the above pin, which is horizontal when tne 
instrument is in the position for observing, will often enable one to be got ; 
for the errors which must take place by observing outside the glass, are ob- 
viously so great, as to give but little hopes of anything like an approach 
towards accuracy. , 

To do this, the instrument must be held so that the part of the pin, which 
is outside the frame of tlie glass, coincides with the horizon, and the star 
must then be brought down on that part of the pin which is inside the frame 
of the glass j taking the utmbst possible care that the phiite of the iiistfu- 
ment is held as trul}^ ve^tica^ as possible ; if this is done, and the outer, or 
projecting part of the pin coincides with tlie horizon, (which can be seen 
outside the glass,) it is obvious that the pa®t of the pin which is inside the 
glass frame also coincides with the horizon, (although inside it cannot be 
seen,) and bringing the star down to the pin, is precisely bringing it down 
to the place of the horizon. 

A little management with the eye and hand is necessary to do this, hut I 
never fouiul any tolerable observer who did not succeed sufficiently weU 
after a few trials, and when the method is once got hold of, it will be found 
to come readily enough afterwards ; let it be remembered that I am onlf 
speaking of approximating the truth, when better results cannot be obtained. 

The pin may be fitted by having a ^all piece of brass screw ed on the left 
hand part of the horizon-glass frame, (conceiving the instrument to be held 
in the position for observing;) through a hole in this piece of brass the pin 
passes, and its end (towards the sextant) may be inserted in a hole drilled 
lu tli^e circular base of the frame ; it may then be used or not at pleasure, 
not being a fixture. 

gad. I have a circular piece of tin or copper, inches in diameter, and 
perforated in the centre, to screw on to the telescope at the end next the eye. 

It has been a general practice to apply a piece of card in a temporary 
manner t% the end of the telescope, to protect the eye in finding the index 
error by the sun’s diameter ; the above contrivance will be a more useful and 
ready means of arriving at the same end, as the piece of card cannot be very 
quickly fixed in its proper position, while the tin or copper lE^reen can ; the 
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Irttter is also a permanent article, not liable to disarrangement during use, 
while the former is often lost, soon spoilt, and not convenient for use fn»m 
its liability to slij> olF, &c. ^ ^ . 

But the principal use of it, is its affording a steadiment to the hand.in all 
observations, and particularly in the Itibar ones ; this will be found to take 
place from the circular piece of tin or copper being made to rest slightly 
against the forehead in its upper part, and against the cheek in its lovi'er 
one. Car^ must be taken not to prStot it so much against the face, as to 
endanger deranging the collimation, of the telescope ; some warning of this 
will be givdn the observer, by the sliding tube moving in and disturbing 
correct vision, but this, of course, must not be depended on, and this manner 
oC steadying the instrument should only be used sufficiently to obviate the 
tremors of the hand or arm, and by* no means to sustain the weight. 

The best way of adapting this piece of tin to the above use, is to have it 
riveted on to the piece of the telescop^which contains the coloured glasses; 
some sextants, &c. have several of t^se end pieces to their telescdp^, each 
having a different-coloured glass; tms is a very bad const rm^tion. The re- 
quired number of dark glasses should all be fitted in one frame, as the time 
whi(!h is lost in shifting from one to the other, is, in the former mode of fit- 
ting, very great. There must be one hole in the glass-frame empty, to be 
used witn other observations, when the ' tin screen is only wanted as a 
steadiment to the hand ; for this purpose, the green glass may be knocked 
out, as the index error ought always to be found with a bright sun. 

As I have at various times fell in with persons who did not know for 
what purpose these coloured glasses for the eye end of the telescope are fit- 
ted, 1 cannot have a better oj)portunity of explaining it. 

They are to be used instead of the two sets of dark screens, in finding the 
index error by the sun’s diameter, and the advantage derived from thus 
using them is this. If the direct image of the sun, and tliat by reflection, 
are viewed in tliq usual way, having the dark screens turned on, any error 
occasioned by these screens comes to the eye.magnified in proportion to the 
power of the telescope ; but if the usual screens are turned off, and one is 
used between the eye and the near end of the^telescbpo, this augmentation 
oPthe error is prevented. 

That sucdi an error almost always exists, is^ well known fact, and it in- 
creases, of course, with the increase of the angle to be measured. It is^very 
difficult to get good dark glasses perfectly parallel, so much so, that the 
French generally send t(» England for those which are intended for their 
best instruments ; and any error in tliese dark glasses has its effects consi- 
derably increased, from its being necessary to fix them to the sextant, &c, 
in an inclined position with respect to their mirrors, in order to avoid w'hat 
is called the secondary image, being reflected to the eye ; for ^ach Hurfaco 
of the dark glass reflects an image, so that for every glass used, tw o images 
would be seen, the one ptimary, and the other secondary, if the glasses wei*e 
not fixed in the above manner; the maker of the instrument, therefore, 
inclines them till only one image is seen, and if this is not the case, the in- 
strument should be rejected. No error can arise from this cause, if the 
glasses are ground perfectly parallel, it being an established optical law in 
that case, that the rays preserve the same direction iifter transmission, which 
they had before. 
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JSELECTIONS FROM THE EVIDENCE OP EIR HBIItBBRT 

^ “Taylor before the finance committee.^ 

l8 it, in your opinion, jiecessary for the efficiency of an army having 7000 
officers employed, to keep up a Half-nay List of 7000 more ?— Certainly not, 
there can|iot be the lea|t necessity tor keeping up the half-pay with »^view 
^ supply the efficiency of the army; ffht then much of that half-p||y is given 
as aij'ovision ; it is a reward as weH as#! retainer. 

Wojild it not be more beneficial for the efficiency of the army, that those 
whd are old should be allowed to die off on the Half-pay List, tnat prdmo- 
tioh might be increased in the army, instead of the changes which have &n 
efifected by those regulations ? — I nave no hesitation' in sayidg that it widid 
be for th^ benefit of th|} active and part of the army, u the whcde of 

the half-pay couM be purchased, individual on half-pay Were dis- 

poeed Of ; hut, the pther hand, l|^||nk it would be a considerable hai^- 
(ffiip on the hiiRvIdual who, from imiess or wounds, wished to have Some 
temporary retirement, if he were exduded from the possibility of retiring, if 
he were obliged togell, and quit the service altogether. At present he has 
the alternative of retiring for a short time on half-pay, and recruiting and 
coming back again to the active duties of his profession. 

Would it, in your opinion, be better to have nn half-pay ? — No ; I beg to 
e:^ain, I say it would be for the benefit of the individual, and for the pro- 
motion of the army, that there should be no half-i)ay, and that every indi- 
vidual should be promoted, instead of bringing in ^ batch from the hau-pav ; 
but 1 think it would be very hard upon the individual if he had not the 
benefit of retiring in that manner. 

If it would be beneficial to get rid of the half-pay altogether, would it not 
have been beneficial to have allowed those on half-pay to die off, instead of 
replacing them, as has been done by that regulation .?*—eAt the time this 
measure was brought forward, it was stated that there was a great deal too 
much promotion in the army, that the vacancies which occurred were not 
filled up from the half-pay afi Mmuired; that was^ among others, one of the 
reasons for which we endeavours to have a more efficient half-pay. 

Are you aware that in con^quence of this sale, 801 persons have been ap- 
pointed to first commissions during the two past years, being etjual to the 
whole number admitted from the year 1817 uj) to the year 1825? — 1 think 
that the honourable Member has included in that the number of purchases. 

I do not know whether 1 ani correct in alluding to a paper which states the 
total numlier of geiitlemen who have been appointed to first commissions in 
regiments of cavalry, foot guards, and infantry of the line, who, it is stated 
in the publication I refer to,t would have been prevented, if every vacancy 
had been filled up from the Half-pay List. I have only taken one year, the 
last year, in 1827 : here is a Return which was pri)duced to the House of 
Commona,; in this Return the number is 1,731 of the total promotions and 
appointments, and of those 1,731, 1,500 are by purchase, not one of which 
could have been filled from the half-pay ; I have taken one year, because 
one year is as good as a hundred ; and I beg also to state to the Committee, 
that there is the same' error in this statement of the honourable Member 
which there was in the return noticed by Sir Henry Hardinge sohe years 
a^, immely, that it is stated that all those commissions might have been 
filled from the half-pay, whereas those commissiwis could onty in part hav^ 
been so filled. If a lieutenant-colonelcy became vacant, onlV that could 
ha^ b^^n filled from the half-pay ; but if a promotion took Jlaoo, there 

* Cofiiinued from page 219. 

t Tl»e Times Newspaper, containing Statements laid before Parliament by Mr. 
Hume. ' 
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would have been five vacancies^ ©f which it was impossible that more than 
one could have been filled from the half-pay, and yet the ;whole of these 
are taken as liable to be filled from the half-pay. The total nuijnbair hf UTJU 
comprises every rank of officer promoted or appointed; 1 ,j5oo ard by pur- 
chase, and therefore could not have been taken from the half-pay ; and of 
those who remain, only one commission in five ; in others, one m three; in 
other^ one in two, could have been filled up from the half-pay, because they 
were in succession, the one to the other. 

In all the purchases of those half-pay commissions have the individuals 
been put on full pay } — No, I have a return of those put on full pay ; the 
number is 550 out of 76H, 

.What advantages can possibly accrue to the public from removing an old 
life pn half-payp to be replaced by a^young life on hfilf-j>ay ? — This, perhaps, 
we have been enabled to Ijring individuals from the half- pay to full pay, to 
replace other individufils, who prob^M^ere unable f^om age or infirmity to 
continue to do their duty. fW 

Would it not be better to let the 'j^f-pay die away, ano to fill up in tbp 
ordinary mode ? — There is only (yie objection to that, namely, that it would 
be a question, as a matter of feeling, whether you will deprive the officer of 
the means of prosecuting his profession, and oblige him to give up every 
prospect in consequence of temporary indisposition or incapacity for service. 

by would not ahy officer on full pay have the ordinary means of ex- 
changing with the officer of the same rank on half-pay? — Then the half-pay 
would not die away, because the constant substitution and interchange 
would keep that up. 

Do not you think that that system of increasing the number of half-pay 
officers by bringing in young officers, tends to perpetuate a system whicn is 
in itself objectionable, both in a financial point of view, and as it respects tlm 
efficiency of the army ? — I think it would, if the individual were to remain 
on half-pay ; but the individual who is to be brouglit on half-pay is re- 
placed by an older life, 1 think the effect of the charge on the public will 
not bo greater ; it may to a certain extent. 

In what manner have unattached comir^pions originated, and how' can 
thffir number be ascertained ? — Unattached ftnf missions are in fact half-pay ; 
the only instances in wliich they have not aristm from the substitution wliich 
we have been sjieaking of, have been in the promotion of brevet officers under 
an order whicli I have brought with me. Tliero were a great m&ny ofiffcers 
serving with brevet rank in regiments, many of them very old. They had 
been rewarded f<»r services during the war, others had obtained the brevet 
from different lengths of service, and the service was very much i«(U>nve- 
nienced, particularly in the rank of captain, from the impossibility of the 
field officer doing duty as captain, and there was an objection on the gnmnd 
of their superior allowances. It was considered desirable to promote those 
officers to regimental rank on half-pay, the captain having the rank of 
major, or major and lieutenant-colonel, getting the regimental rank of 
major on half-pay ; and the major having the rank of lieutenant-I^Adone), 
getting the regimental rank of lieutenant-colonel on half-pay ; those w^ere 
again replaced by officers from the half-pay. For instance, the captain hav- 
ing brevet rank was replaced by the captain without brevet rank, and the 
total ex^Dse to the, public is shown by a paper 1 have with me ; it in *40()0/, 
per annum, so far as it has gone. ' 

What limits are therei^o the number of half-pay officers ? — I am not 
aware that we have any. Supposing a large reduction were to take place in 
the army, the officers would be added to the Half-pay List; supposing a 
regiment to return from India, f regiments in India having two lieuteniints 
to each company, and having also an additional lieutenant-colonel,) after 
the return of that regiment, one-faalf of those lieutenants ere thrown upon 
the half-pay, by that there is an increase at once to the half-pay ; IhciTforo 
I should say there is no limit. 

JouHN. U. S. No. 21. Skpt. 1830. z 
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In case of filling up regiments^ as was done lately when sent to India^ 
what are the rules with respect to taking officers from the half-pay to fill up 
vacancies? does if depend upon the Commander-in-Chief to fill up hy^re^t- 
ing new appointments, or from the Ilalf-pay List ? — It depends upon the 
C\)mniander-in-Chief, but it has been recommended to him by the Govern- 
ment to take as many as he could from the half-pay, and it is his own wish ; 
and that has been done to a great extent in case of augmentations to India; 
but in this and in other crises there may be seniors in their respective ranks, 
who have claims which cannot be passed over. 

In any case where the Comrnander-in-Chief a[)}K>ints a first commission 
without purcJiase, does he submit that appointment to the Treasury for their 
sanction ijefore it takes ]»lace? — No, never, only to the King. 

Then the (Jommander-in-Chief has the powier of granting an annuity for 
life to any person he thinks proper, by giving him a commission in the anny, 
from wliich he nniy retire whenever he pleases ? — No, he cannot retire 
when he pleases ; the individual is rdcommended for a commission on full- 
pay, and by tlie Aj)propriation Act, he caimot be put on half-pay from that 
till he has served a certain time. , 

How long? — I''thiiik a twelvemonth; but he cannot be placed upon half- 
pay, unless it be in consequence of ill health, or certain circumstances which 
would warrant the Coininander-in-Gbief in submitting t<» Ids Majesty that 
he is unfit for his situation, or if he should apply for it himself, on grounds 
sufficiently strong to justify it. There is a discretion vested in the Oom- 
mander-in-f.’hief, and the exercise of that discretion must depend on the 
character of the individual. 

What limits are there to promotions by brevet? — The promotions by 
brevef take [dace occasionally. There is no positive period as to the time ; 
whenever a l)revet may apj)ear to be necessary, or may appear to be due to 
the army in coiisecpience of length of service in other ranks, the King’s 
pleasure is l.'iken uj)on it, some caunmuidcation being fiyst had with other 
ue]){U’tments ; the Admiralty, fur instance, the Ordnance, and the India 
Jh)ard, to combine tlie measure, so as to the making it general as to other 
brevets. No partial brevets have taken place of late since the peace, or 
rather sin<‘e the year ]H1.9,‘when the Duke of Wellington recommeiiAed 
tliat a ]>revet should take j)]cf«e, to reward certain officers for service in the 
field. But brevet rank is given to officers wdio obtain certain staff appoint- 
ments. 

Jn your opinion, is it convenient or conducive to satisfaction in the army 
to bav<^ two kinds of rank, a brevet and a regimental rank, existing at the 
same timi} ? — I think brevet rank has Its inconveniences and its advantages: 
for instance, lately we liave had communications from the East India Com- 
pany’s service, in which they have complained very much of the inefficiency 
of their olficers in superior ruriks, from the absence of some means of giving 
them more i*aj)id pnmiotion than that wdiich they possessed by regular pro- 
motion, and they are now stiflering considerable inconvenience. I think 
that one of the remedies to that evil is the occasional grant of brevet promo- 
tions, and particularly wdiere it is conferred as a reward of meritorious ser- 
vice, bei^ause it brings forw ard a distinguished officer with a higher rank, 
at a period of life when he is more equal to the duties required of him, and 
may be of greater service. 

Does not that necessarily arise from the rules of promotion in the two 
services being different ; that in the India Comji^iy by seniority, while that 
of the King’s is by purchase and promotion ? The difference is, that in our 
promotion w e have the advantage of purchase ; but, on the other hand, even 
that purchase does not bring forw ard a meritorious officer who has not the 
means of purchasing in the same degree, or so rapidly, and he may be 
brought forward by brevets. I think it has great disadvantages and has 
great iid vantages, and that one balances the other. 

Do you think, sujiposing it were expedient to^be done, it would be prac- 
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iicable to buy up the half-pay to any extent ? — I think, unless the sale were 
made imperative, it would be wry difficult. I tliink a greats portion of the 
subalterns would be found who would readily assent to it,1but in the higher 
ranks, the calculation of annuity would make the amount to be received by 
the individual mu<^h smaller than the amount fixed as the value of his com- 
mission. M’^henever an individual can receive an amount more than equal 
to the half- pay, he would readily assent to it ; in other instances there might 
he a difficulty in persuading him to it. 

Do you think, if an Act of Parliament were passed to enal)le the holders 
of half-pay to sell to the public, if you gave them an equivalent for their 
half-pay according to tlie tables of the chances of life, a considerable portion 
might he so bought up? — 1 think, in the junior ranks, but not in the higher 
ranks. There is^mother thing, theyVould lose their pensions, the pensions 
for the widovvs and the allowances from the Compassionate Fund* If they 
(lie on half-jiay, they know ^hat their families have that ])rovisiori, and many 
of those who have not families would oi^y realise their half-pay, in order to 
convert it again into an annuity. 

In tlie Army Kstimates there are* six aides-de-cani]) to the King, are there 
not besides other aides-de-camp to the King, who, though not costing .the 
public any money in the shape of a charge, obtain by that means rank in 
the army? — 'I'hey obtain the rank of colonel, hut to which no addition of 
pay whatever attac'hes ; they receive nothing in the shape of ]tay or allow- 
ance by that promotiiui, unless they be of the six effective aides-de-ca.mp. 

Ar(» you accjuairited with the arrangement of the Military College? — 1 
know very litth^ of the Military College, except as far as relates to provid- 
ing for the candidates who are recommended for admission into the army. 

J am not a commissioner of the Military (College, ami have not been. 

Do you consider it a useful establishment? — Extremely beneficial to the 
army. 

Do you conceive* the young men educated there more fit for commissions 
than other young men? — I think the commanding officers of regiments have 
always been desirous of receiving cadets from the College. 

The number of officx^rs educated at the Military C'olh^ge, at the expense 
of file country,'»has been of lute decreased, has it not? — I'lie number of 
admissions to the College has been decreased^ ami gratuitous admihsioiis 
have ceased to exist. Even the orphans must pay a certain sum. 

Are Irishmen recruited for the (iuards? — Yes, the Guartls arc recruifiiig 
in Ireland now ; they did not some time ago, hut they do ncJw. 

Are men as easily got to enlist in Ireland as in England ? — 1 can sjieak of 
my own regiment; 1 recruit almost entirely in Ireland, at Limerick, for the 
S.Hh, and I get recruits very easily ; we have not got them so reathly 
lately, because the standard has been raised. 

What amount has a soldier out of his pay at his own disposal ? — 1 should 
say not above a penny a day, or a penny farthing, wliat is called tobacco 
money. 

W ould not enlistment for fourteen years, instead of the present mode, 
without pension, greatly diminish the charge on the country in futuri^ ? — 
There is no doubt that the charge to the public would he diminished by the 
enlistment of the soldier for fourteen years withopt a pension, and 1 should 
say that pra(itically there may be no great imxinvenience attending an en- 
listment for fourteen years. I will suppose a soldier enlists at twenty, and 
the period of enlistment ought to date from that ; the previous servic(5 
should he out of the calculation, as being that of a growing lad ; therefore, 
taking him from twenty, that would bring him to thirty-four years of age at 
the time of his discharge, and I should think that in looking to the average 
age of most regiments in the service, we should find them average in gene- 
ral from twenty-two to twenty-seven, chiefly in consequence of tropical 
climates, and the constant w-ear and tear of the individual ; therefore, prac- 
tically, tlie service wonld^ not probably suffer much inconvenience from 
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limitiDg the period to fourteen years. With regiurd to recruiting, I should 
wish to refer to the Adjutant-General ; the Committee would obtain a more 
valuable and praAical opinion upon it from him ; but I conceive the soldier 
considers very little whether he enlists for life or for a certain number of 
years ; on the contrary, that the soldier knowing he was to get no pension, 
would not be so much disposed to enlist. But there is one question which, 
perhaps, it does not belong to me to enter upon, which is, what is to become 
of these men at the expiration of their fourteen years’ service ? I mean 
those who are not entitled from wounds or from ill health to any provision ; 
they will be thrown back upon the growing population, |and they will be 
thrown back upon their parishes to find a suppoii; in trades, or in other em- 
ployments, of which they will have lost the habit ; they will be excluded from 
parishes and employment, probably because they will have iost their connec- 
tions, or because they would be taking the place of others. 

If the militia pay were smaller th||x that of tl^e privates in the line, would 
it not be a saving to the country, ap^ facilitate tne recruiting of the army 
during war ? — 1 think that the militia soldier, being for local service only, 
might receive a smaller rate of pay witho.ut having any ground of complaint 
against the soldier of the line, who receives a higher rate, and is liable to 
every sort of service. There would not be the same ground for jealousy and 
cx)mplaint as between soldiers of the same service ; and 1 am decidedly of 
opinion the militia soldiers would be more ready to enlist in time of war into 
the line, if serving on a smiiller pay ; for a soldier is more apt to consider 
the amount of pay than any thing else ; he does not care for foreign service. 

What objection do you see to reducing the charge of our half-pay officers 
in time of war, placing a portion of them not higher than the rank of captain 
in the militia? — The appointments in the militia depend on the lords lieu- 
tenant of counties, and on former occasions a recommendation has been given 
that half-pay officers should be employed as far as they might be disposed 
to call u])on them, and I believe, in many instances, they were called u))on 
to a very great extent during the late war. I know that in many regiments 
many half-pay officers were employed ; the Half-pay List is open to the 
selection oi the lord lieutenant of the county. 

Our force abroad now is aoout 29,000 men, if that force w,as abroad of^ho 
regular strength of the regiMent, namely 740, it would require about 40 re- 
ginients for foreign service, taking the same number at borne, leaving out 
the India corps and the cavaliy, about 40 regiments would bo left at home 
for reliefs; it appears that the force out now is divided into 59 regiments, 
and the depot companies not belonging to regiments fc»^|iirig 11,000, tliat it 
is with great difficulty, in consequence of that arrangement, that regiments 
can be relieved on foreign service; do you think that the present is tlie best 
arrangement, or that it w^ould be more expedient for the service, with refe 
rence to the reliefs, that the regiments should go out with their full efficient 
strength, which might be relieved at any time by having so many more re- 
giments at homo for reliefs?— The question has been tried at various times, 
and the present establishment of depots arises in a great measure from 
having experienced a difficulty of proceeding with the plan now suggested, 
namely, sending the whole regiment on foreign service without having the 
means of supplying the occasional deficiencies in its establishment from ill- 
ness, and from casualties, particularly in the West Indies; at present the 
depots admit of our assembling the men and forming them, they receive the 
men who would otherwise be discharged, who are* sent home from the service 
comnanies, which I can exemplify. They sent home from my regiment re- 
cently a certain number of men to be invalided'; and some for change of air. 
Were it not for the depots, we should lose that advantage, and I do not 
think the recruiting could be carried on with the same effect, and we should 
perhaps lose the advantage we have with regard to transfer of officers. At 

E resent, the depots receive a great number of officers, and those officers re- 
eve thosa of the service companies, and thus there is an interchange, which 
is nbsolutdy necessary : because, though when an officer comes home upon 
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sick leave from a tropical clim/^e or other station^ he is , unfit for duty 
abroad, yet at the depot he mJf be recpuiting bi» health»and doing some 
duty there, and the same with Wjiispect to the young ofiicers. At pr^nt all 
detachments and the recruits wir mreiCT stations are sent out at certain pe«- 
riods. The medical board being consulted as to the proper periods for send* 
ing them out ; but if an officer is on leave of absence, his leave of absence 
may expire before that period, then he joins the depot. There are many 
other essential advantages in the depot system. 

Can you state why the new military secretary is to he allowed 2000/. in- 
stead of being placed^ as recommended by the Finance Committee, on the 
old plan ? — I beg to state to the honourable Member that he has mistaken a 
material ])art of ^he recommendatior# of the ('ommittee in 1817. It was, 
that an increase of 500/. a year, making the salary 2,500/., should not take 
place till after seven years service, but that recommendation did not anply 
to the salary of 2000/. a year, or thftt it ^ould go back to the previous salary 
of 1000/. With regard to the amount m salary, I was offered the situation 
twciity-fivc years ago, and then declined it. I took it in 1820, not fi*om 
liking it, but from a principle of at1;achment and gratitude to the Duke of 
Y ork, and I was most anxious to get out of it, and 1 did get out of it as soon 
as I could. 1 submit whether a situation, which is in every w ay so laborious 
and so unpleasant, is too highly paid at 2000/. 1 .am not speaking interest- 

edly, having given up the situation : 1 am a younger son, 1 liave made ipy 
own way in the world, and mine is a life income ; but 1 readily gave up that 
2000/. a year, with the claim to the additional 500/., to get out of a situation 
most laborious and most disagreeable in every point of view. 

lias not the Military Secretary other allowances exclusive of this salary ? 
—He has forage for horses, and a regiment, if he happens to have it. 

Are there no other allowances.? — None. 

There u]>{)ear to be a military secretary at 2000/. ft year ; a private secre- 
tary 3()5/. ; an assistant GOO/. ; and a principal clerk 700/. ; making together 
about 3,700/. a year for secretaries, and principal clerk to the Cornmander- 
iii-C’hi(‘f ; do you consider that large amount tor secretaries necessary in the 
]u*esfflrit state of the army.? — The reduction in tlu> office since 1817, has been 
that of five clerks, and until about three years n^a) it continued in that state ; 
the business increased so much that I w'as under the necessity of applying 
for farther assistance, and I declare, as an honest man, that I do believe 
that assistance to be necessary, and that there are no more individuals in 
that office than are^jiecessary fur discharging the duties of it, that they are 
as hard worked as ifis possible to work, that they are constantly doing their 
duty without relaxation. 

Can you make any comparison betw^een the confidence reposed in the 
('ornmander-iri-Chiers Office, and the confidence and responsibility reposed 
in the office of the Secretar)'^ at War? — The business of the Cominaiider-in- 
Chief is, a great deal of it, of a very confidential nature, and from its character 
very much more so than that of the Secretary-at-W ar; the Secretary -at- War 
is a minister presiding over an extensive financial department ; the duties of 
the Commander-in-Chief are executive, and indeed deliberative, on very 
confidential matters, such as the preparation of a corps for foreign service, 
the manner in which it is to be employed, many things connected with the 
affairs of State and Government both abroad and at nome, and therefore 1 
conceive tiie business of the pommander-in-Chief to differ essentially in that 
respeetTrom that of the Secrelary-at-War ; there is a great deal of secret and 
confidential business in the office of Commander-in-Chief. I apprehend there 
is none of that description in the office of the Secretary-at-War. 

You are not aware of any reason why the clerks in the Commander-in- 
Chief 's Office should be paid less, being confidentially employed, than those 
employed in the War-Office? — The clerks in the office or the Commander- 
•n.(;hief must be entrusted to that extent, which makes it very desirable 
there i,© proper persdlis employed. 
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BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Ever since the appointment of Prince Polignac^ daily reports threatened us 
with coups dUiat. The tninisterial papers menaced such a measure one day, 
deprecated it the next, and anon took lire at the bare supposition. The public 
mind was nervous, even timid. Fears were frequently expressed by the 
best informed, that Polignac would hold his place, and might conquer ih the 
end ; the royal i)ower had been unir<irraly successful, it was said. There 
was a general feeling of depression ; but no one expected a gross violation 
f»f the charter. Intrigue and half measures were far more dreaded. Hence, 
when the ordonnances of the 26th mipeared in Monday’s Moniteur, the first 
feeling excited, <after an intorvalr astonishment had passed, was that of 
joy. To myself they did not come altogether unexpected. Not that I had 
friends at court, or sources of information to he relied on ; hut merely that 
having occasion to mount to a third story in the Pot de Fer on the pre- 
vious Saturday, I perceived that the seminary of St. Sulpice was strangely 
and utterly deserted by its swjirmiiig population of priestlings, 7^hey had 
warning at any rate, which shows that, however confident the ‘‘ head that 
wore the crown*’ miglit have felt, the mitre-bearing sconces w'cre not with- 
out mistrust. 

Paris, on Monday the 26th, was like the basin of a river, into which a 
cataract falls. Its population w'as abroad, roaming, running, eddying round 
and about. ^ There was trouble, and turmoil, more in the depths than on the 
surface. Each man questioned his neighbour ; or each face, full of anxiety 
and import, looked a qu^tion. On the Exchange the ordonnances were dis- 
cussed— that is, on the place outside, for within it was h Babel of disorder. 
“ I’ll not pay a tax,” quoth one. “ It cannot last,” said another. It will 
cost us >'ears to recover our liberties Every one assented to this. “ But 
win them we will with our « last blood.” No one as yet talked of resi.sU 2 .nce, 
or of seizing a musket. 

Meantime, the editors of The Opposition Journals met, — in Paris a respect- 
able paper has four or five editors — they were at a loss what to do. 1 hey 
sought Ilupin, and asked him how they might best oppose, and in a legal 
manner, tlie illegal <»rdonnaiiccs which established the ^psorship. Dupin 
hung hack, and feared to commit himself. The liber|^^ditors consulted 
amongst each other- — they were emboldened, it is saidTby tlie presence of 
some deputies, especially by that of He la Borde, — and came to the resolve 
to print aicd publish in the teeth of the ordonnances. ’This w'as step the first 
in the revolution. 


Meantime, other classes had not been idle. Commercial and manufac- 
turing men of every kind discharged their workmen, and groups of idle 
artisans soon filled the streets, and gleaned from their betters the cause and 
the spirit of discontent. Even on this evening there were some preludes 
to the approaching stoim. I’he gms-eVarmes were obliged to draw their 
swords and disperse the mobs in the Palais Royal, the crowd retreatfnff from 
ttem. 1 nnce Poh^nac narrowly escaped being seized in his carriage on the 
Bouleynrd. His windows and those of other ministers were broken. 

1 t Tuesday, things looked worse. The smiling air of some, the anxious 
looks ol others, had disapiiearcd. Men looked angry, fluslied, 1 judged 
the feeling was deep, for it broke out into comparatively few clamours. 

work, scattered themselves through the city, each 
with a prohibited journal, which they read aloud to a We group. Loud 
huzzas follow^ each violent paragraph. The Government soon learned the 
wntumacy of the Opposition Journals in appearing, and the police were seu^ 
to destroy the establishments. They got ^ito the office of the National, find 
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deirtroyed the presses. They were seven hours fumbling at the door of 
7/0 TempSy a paper whose omce is in the Rue Richelieu. Several smiths 
were summoned to aid in forcing the doors ; but when the article of the 
charter, which declared the deed burglarious, was shown them, the,v refused 
and retired. All this enlivened the flame ; incident succeeded to incident ; 
resistance here, resistance there ; the mob gathered thicker, felt its right 
first, and then its force. But curiosity was still the predominant feeling. 
Resentment was hidden, or evaporated but in cries of Vive /a Charte ! 

I traversed Paris on Tuesday evening ; the crowd was as usual about the 
Palais Royal, shut out from the garden, but thronging in the Place and in 
the Rue St. Ilonord. I rejiched the corner where the Rue Richelieu joins 
the latter sU'cet, and could perceive the foot-guards drawn up in the Place iht 
Palais Ho t/al, the mob hemming tnem in, and shouting Vive la Charte!'* 
A brisk discharge w'as soon heard, and away scampered the crowd. 
avoid at once the rush find the ^hot, I entered a friend’s house in the Rue 
de Rohan, and gained the w’indo.i||jk A troop of lancers issued from the 
Carousel, and galloped up the Rue rtichelieu, driving the mob before them. 
I now crossed the Carousel. It«coiitaincd not more than 3,000 troojis. Re- 
pairing to the Place Louis Quinze, we found one regiment of Swiss, and the 
artillery of the (iuard. The 5th and 53d regiments of tl)^ line were in the 
Place Vendome, through which at the time several carriages of the nohle 
and the gay were rolling on their evening’s drive to the Bois de Th)ulogne, 
During ^1 this night there were partial rencontres about the Palais Royal, 
and in the Rue St. Honore, the mob fighting w'ith stones, and always flying 
from the attack. There were some fifty peojile killed altogether, one a 
woman. Her body was conveyed into the interior and nume populous parts 
of the city, where it excited great indignation. It was on this evening that 
a General (Coutard, 1 believe,) clearing the Rue St. Honors at the head of 
the Guard, stopped opposite Lawson’s Hotel. Some tiles having been flung 
from a neighboiiriiig house, he ordered the soldiers to fire up, whicli tliey 
did at the windows of the hotel, crow'ded with gazers. Mr. Foulkes, a young 
English student in medicine, and a waiter, were killed by tlie discharge; 
t^o persons were wounded. The armourers’ , shops were, all pillaged on the 
same night. The search for arms was general, and betokened serious pur- 
poses of resistance. The Deputies present ifi Paris had a.ssembled cm Alon- 
day, to the number of tbirty-tw'o. They considered themselves too ^ew for 
any public declaration. The}'^ amounted to sixty-five on Tuesday, and Ihey 
signed a vigorous protest against the ordonnance, declaring null tliat w liiidi 
dissolved t&ti^ The people attacked the wooden guard-house of the Police 
an the Place dfe la Bourse on Tuesday night, and buriiod it. The flfimes 
were so brilliant, as to look at a distance like a prodigious confl^igrution. 

Paris is on fire,” was the cry of the Faubourgs. , 

At five o’clock on Wednesday morniag 1 roamed tb rough Paris. ’Fhe 
population had not risen. Scarcely a soldier or gens^iTurme was tr) he seen, 
except in the Carousel. The lamps very generally broken, ami the streets 
strewn with plaster, showed symptoms of a mere row\ As shop doors and 
shutters opened, however, the streets became agaiQ full. The crowd ga- 
thered around the burned guard-house near the Bourse, and re-illumined 
the smoking rafters with shouts and ejaculations td' triumph. There had 
been shots fired here and lives lost. The shutters of a tin-shop at the end 
of the Rue Vivienne bore marks of a score of bullets. I'he pavement was 
stained with blood. By **ix the crowd had gathered opposite the Thdatre 
Fmn^ais, around the shop of the king’s gunsmith, Le Page, who was 
said to have killed a citizen j (such was ah’cady the expression, savouring 
strongly of revolution,) in defending his house. Here were groups commu- 
nicating the events of the preceding night. The Faubourg St. Antoine, the 
haunt of the lower classes, and the nursery of sans^culottism, had risen, had 
had the better of the Cuirassiers on the preceding night, and were pouring 
into the centre of Paris, 1 ctmld see this was true, from the universally 
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squalid tattered forms that began to api>eHr in the i^rowd, each with his 
dajr’s jirovision of bread in his breast or beneath his arm. Then it was 
whispered, that the line, especially the fifth regiment, had refused ta fire on 
the people. The Colonel had been broken for his lukewarmness. Amidst 
the gathering tumult; the Guard was relieved at the Palais Royal, hong 
lim tfie Line, down with the Guardi was the cry of the populace. 

^ On tliis appeared an ordonnance declaring Paris in a state of 

siege, and gi^l^Bme command to Marmont, Duke of Ragusa. Troops were 
ordered in frorFme stations around Paris. On their side the Constitution- 
alists were ^ot Idle. The National Guard was to meet, it was generally 
understood, although few on this day appeared in uniform. Those friends 
who had met peaceably to discuss events^and communicate intelligence on 
Tuesday, gave each other rendezvous wuth arms on Wednediay. By mid- 
day, Paris was the scene of a number of partial combats, each quarter attack- 
ing or defending according to its force and«zeal. In the Rue St. Antoine, 
the first tri-coloured fliig was hoisted ; its bearer was trampled to death be- 
neath the hoofs of the Cuirassiers' horses ; but the people no longer fled 
outright. They made a stand on the stcpsk of the Protestant church, and 
held their ground. They assumed the offensive near the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, where a colugm of artisans attacked and worsted another squadron of 
Churas6i4M|U The gemt^d^armerie barrack is here; and the surrounding 
houses converted into so many fortresses, each window showing a mus- 
ket or two, and the balconies stored with paving stones, that the barrack 
was in a manner besieged. The Porte St. Denis displayed a similar scene. 
On the Italian Boulevard there was as yet no resistance, yet the cannon 
swept it impitiably, 1 crossed it about mid-day at a very hurried pace, as 
may be imagined, and from the aspect of the flying crowd, I conj^t j|j^ ed the 
triumph of the militaiy ; but this being the opulent quarter, as J p li pita that 
nearest to the Tuileries, and the head-quarters of the soldier^fPsistance 
could not so well be organized there. Some half-dozen Natiwad Guards 
were seen from time to time hurrying to their rendezvous. 

I ran for tidings. A friend grasped my hand, and ])oured into my ear 
the latest news. The Hotel & Ville is taken. A Provisional Goveri^- 
inent will immediately be established. La Fayette, or Gerard, or La 
Marque, will have the command of the National Guard. By two hours 
there will be military chiefs to conduct and order the defence. A dispatch 
has been intercepted coming from Comte Walsh, stating that the line can- 
not be depended on. Returning home I met a regiment of Guards march- 
ing in from St. Denis — it was a painful sight. This moipent there was 
every hope of a speedy issue to the contest, and here -came reintbrcemente 
to prolong the struggle, to render it doubtful. I next met a veteran officer 
of my acquaintance, and asked his opinion. He replied, that if the people 
could procure sufficient arms, and would coolly set about entrenching them- 
selves, they might resist, but it would cost blood. He had come from the 
Place Vcndome. A new' Colonel had been appointed to the 5th; he had 
harangued the regiment, hoped they would not dishonour him and themselves, 
and in answer they promised to fire or advance, as he ordered. If they 
chance to be % maltreated, the line may become exasperated, like the 

(ruards, and then . Another came up in haste ; his countenance was 

discomposed, as the French say, with heat and anxiety. The Hotel de Ville 
is retaken by the troops. The Place de Greve and the Quai is strongly oc- 
cupied with artillery. “ I w*ould not give that," said he, for our phance.^^ 

I was again in Paris about five. Entrenchments had begun. Every hand 
and tool were busied dislodging and piling up paving-stones. Carts and 
waggons were upset, barrels, planks, loads of sand, every material was piiit 
in requisition. Before I arrived at the Boulevard, there had been two fatal 
discharges. The gentt-^d^armes were in the Rue Basse, the Guar d ph the Bou- 
levard. The latter had lost she officers within the last two hoprs. One had 
been killed by a boy, who fired a pistol in his faep. The soldiers were at 
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this moment exatsperated, still the^ were polite. Passese* Monsieur/' said 
the^, seeing me hesitate. After live minutes, 1 heard the /eu de pehtmi 
renewed. But before me the strife was still more hot. The Place of the 
Palais Royal and the adjacent streets were one scene o( combat, which now 
lasted all night without intermission. The Hotel de Ville had been again 
carried. The trooi>s had been supported by artillery, which swept the quays 
and even across the river. It is singular, how little execuraK^as done by 
a cannon shot. Perhaps those who served them, did not dSIKir duty ; but 
certainly with one’s previous idea of the effect of cannon, there courage 
gathered by observing their comparative harmlessness. Very fevMbll before 
a discharge. A most gallant act was the advance of the peojple over the 
narrow iron-bridge, that faces the Place de GrSve, in which it is to be held 
in mind the Ht)tel de Ville is situated. The leader was killed. He said 
his name was D'Arcole. The bridge will ever bear it. There was a piece 
of cannon taken here. The Swiss-guards were beaten back ; and thus the 
island of the city, and the whole qtlhys as far as the Louvre, fell into the 
hands of the p(»pulace. The tricolour-nag was again lioisted at the Hotel de 
Ville. The Archbishop's palace* was plundered ; and the big tocsin of 
Notre Dame beginning to toll, proclaimed to all Paris the triumph of her 
citizens. Then indeed the whole population poured forth.” He wjm had a 
musket advanc/ed to the combat. Tnere was no longer suspense, iKlonger 
a lack of courage. The pupils of the Polytechnic, or artillery school, burst 
out of their college, and scattered, each to head a portion of the mbb. The 
barracks of Babylon, the Invalids,^ the Abba ye, were all carried, the Swiss 
defending the barracks of Babylon for several hours, slaying a hundred 
citizens, and losing a great number themselves. 

But le ti||a . pause. The field is too wide to be comprehended in one 
sketch. i but an amateur and a stranger, unarmed too, 1 determined 

to retire. ^ tnpb were beginning to arrest the curious, and force them to 

work at the l&rrioades. 1 got out of the din. And here let me remark, 
that though a man of no very strong nerves, it was with great difficulty that 
I tore myself away, in order to return to my family, and reassure it. There 
is is^mething so exciting in the neighbourhood »f strife, that it was as diffi- 
cult to leave it as to turn a hunter from the qjhasc. On the verge of the 
battle, 1 felt in the condition of a moth, hovering round the huge bhize of a 
lamp ; its magnificence made me forget its peril ; and if I was undqifthe 
necessity of mustering courage, i’ faith it was that requisite to run away. 

I did, however, turn my back, and recrossed the Boulevard. My home 
lay outside the walls. In order to reach it, 1 Ixad to pass one of the bar- 
rier*, which 1 found in possession of a desperate set of ruffiitns ; they had 
pillaged the toll-house, drunk its wine, and had made a fire of its contents, 
Hnto which they flung two cabrioletsj a piano, and other pieces of furniture. 
When these refused to light, they quickened with a barrel of oil from the 
cellar of the toll. These rascals had no intention of fighting ; their object 
was plunder, and the inebriety of the moment alone delayed them. One 
fellow endeavoured to set fire to the gate-house, a respectable and even 
handsome building ; he fell luckily, and dashed his brains out. As I ap- 
proached the barrier, a citizen was entering Paris with his musket, to join 
his fellows. One of the ruffians shot at him in sport, wounded him in the 
thigh, and got instantly bayoneted for his pains. 

This was little consoling to us, who were threatened with pillage ; how* 
ever, ^ we armed and i^atched. The top of our house is flat and lo^ ; 
situated on the rise of Monl^martre, it commands a noble view of all Pmrls. 
Here then were the inhabitants of the hquse collected on Wednesd^ night, 
the females trembling ; they had sons and husbands in the fight. The rour 
days of trouble were the hottest of the year, — ^days of superlative lovelineiM j 
the sun in all its glory, with a gentle east wind. Wednesday night was 
mooidight; we could clearly distinguish the different steeples lai|fe 
j>ublic buildings, as well' as the smoke that arose from the firing. Early in 
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nighty the sounds of mu^^s were most fre<peiBt in the Faubourg Pols* 
sonnifere* Indeed, there were three hours, dmritig which it was inoimnt 
in that one spot ; a continued rolling fire, like that which heralds in an 
action betwixt two regular armies. Eivery two or three minutes, the cannon 
thundered in the direction of the quays; we could at times discern the 
flash ; and if there was by chance a momentary pause, then came the hum, 
the heavy, gigantic boom of the tocsin of Notre l3ame — the bourdon^ as it is 
popularly ana characteristically called — the sound of which came laden with 

the dr^d associations of the Revolution. It was enough to appal an 
English ifcirt, considering how much we are hated, I having myself seen 
each shopkeeper that had the word Anglaia over his door, sedulously 
employed in erasing the obnoxious term# 

An hour before day the firing ceased, to i*ecommence 4hen that hour 
had elapsed. A thousand entrenchments had been raised in Paris. It 
would have required a hundred thotksand' men to have kept each street, 
and interrupted their labours. On Thursday morning the 2Hth, the troops 
were concentrated in the Louvre, the Tuileries, the Kilais Royal, and the 
adjacent streets. A provisional government had been proclaimed, consist- 
ing of Generals La Fayette and Gerard, and the Due de Choiseul. One 
unkmvmMndividual had appointed this (rovernment, soon a de facto one ; he 
had merely the command of a print iug-preas. As to the Due de Choiseul, 
he was never consulted, but his niime was of use. La Fayette accented the 
command of the National Guard. As to the fight, the pupils of the Poly- 
technic School alone apjieared to command. 

I'he point most pressed by the ])eople, or by the National Guard, for that 
uniform became now conspicuous, was the Louvre. The Swiss defended it, 
and fired with a murderous aim upon those who endeavoured to raise en- 
trenchments opposite to it; a huge blunder was made in not csompleting 
them by night. As the people were complete masters of the other side of 
the river, there was a discharge of cannon from time to tame from the front 
gate of the Louvre, to clear the Pont des Arts. These discharges to(»k 
eifect on the front of the poor Institute opposite, which is terribly speckled ; 
a cannon-ball nearly carried away a pilaster. Marmont at length, urged by 
the reproaches of the Ministry, resolved to relieve the Louvre by clearing 
the streets to the left of it and beyond it. He advanced about ten o’clock 
to the Place des Victoires, at the head of fresh troops, and from thence 
ordered them to clear the streets which diverge from that point. The 
citizens at first retreated from this formidable attack ; hut the exasperation 
and carnage were now so great, that each house l>ei9ame a fortress, and each 
window an ethbrasure, from which shots were niS?d without intermLseion. 
Marmont himself penetrated as far as the Rue Montmartre, hut was driven 
hack by thh fire. From the moment it was known that Marmont retreated, 
the troops were ready to surrender. An oflicer of the Guards came forward 
near the Rue de la Paix, and an armistice was concluded on the Italian 
Boulevard for that quarter. The 5th Regiment who held the Marchd des 
Jacobins, declared they would no longer fire, but begged that their lines 
might not be forced. I was here at the instant^, and thought that the 
armistice was general ; but no — the firing about the Louvre did not cease. 

The place of the Palais Royal was the scene of dreadful butchery. The 
Guards having been fired on from the houses, attacked and entered them, 
flinging the defenders from the windows, and they themselves taking their 
stations in their strong, but isolated posts. HC\ises and rooms were forced 
one by one, and at a great loss. , The officers were never spared. The Rue 
St. Honors was strewn with dead ;^the soldier stripped— the poor wretch in 
his rags. By a circuitous way, it was possible ‘to gain the Pont Neuf. 
Signs of strife were in every street, especially 4ibout the Halle. The bridge 
was crowded with the curious, with even more women than men, although a 
ball from the Louvre would now and then whistle past, and smash a window 
on the quay. I'he Swiss were firing from thevwindows and the colonnade 
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the Louvre upon the ^ple^ of whem could only be seen n skirmleh* 
era here and there^ behind the water-hohse, and under thd low parapet. A 
pupil of the Polytechnic School was alone on horseback on the <iuay. Com- 
manding, and exposing himself fool-hardily, but he never dropped. At 
length, and of a sudden, the musketry ceased ; there was a rush over the 
Pont des Arts, as well as round the Louvre ; it was carried ; and we rushed 
forward from our far position to learn how. What a scene was the Louvre ! 
Within and without the dead lay thick. The people were roaming through 
the gilded apartments, whilst the sound of arms toM that the |pldiers were 
still defending the Tuileries; in fact, that palace had been twice carried, 
once needlessly, before the Louvre was mastered, ancL thus many lives were 
idly lost. T^e crossing of the Petit Royal, under the fire of the Pavilion de 
Mai*san, was said to be gkllant. After the Louvre and the arsenal were 
conquered, the Tuileries made little resistance; still a leader was shot, one of 
the Polytechnfc School : the pdpulace placed him on the throne, and covered 
him with their victorious flags. An editor of the National was the first to 
hoist the tri-colour on the Tuileries. “The troops retreated through the 
(Jhanips Elysdes and Chaillot, *to the Boia de Boulogne. They lost some 
fifty men in the narrow street of Chaillot. Victory could not ha\ye been moie 
con^lete. ^ 

Tne conquerors had the satisfaction of eating a dinner prepared in the 
royal kitchen, for the ministers probably, who were there that morning. 
They found the wine excellent. I saw one fellow, who brought away some 
fricassee in his handkerchief ; he complained at not being permitted to take 
some less perishable memorial. The King’s bed was, however, torn in 
pieces, and his statue flung from the window. That of Louis Dix-huit was 
respected} as that of the author of the Charte. With all this, it is surprising 
lum' little was the excess ; there were one or two instances, perhaps, where 
vengeance was wreaked on the body of a Swiss, by dragginji^ it along, or 
suspending it ; but this was rare. A couple of hundred bodies were sum- 
marily buried near the spots where they fell. The rest — I saw a boat-load 
on Friday, of the Faubouriens, or very rabble ; there were both boys and 
grey-headed men in that heap, wdiich 1 prom^e never to forget. 

How was the gate of the Louvre opened? This was an enigma to me. 
All agreed that it was a boy of fifteen, who gained the colonnade, diescended 
inside, and putting his musket’s mouth to the lock, fired, and broke the bolt 
or the lock ! He was shot in four or five places. 

What a scene was Paris on Thursday night ! Before that, one had 
scarcely leisure to Ipok about them. A huge fellow in a helmet and 
cuirass, that he hadVon, went about, exhorting the people to strengthen 
their barricades ; that Charles X. was expected back at the head of his guard 
that night to try another coup de collier, A great many mdre trees were 
needlessly cut down, and the pride of the Italian Boulevard utterly destroy- 
ed. We at the foot of Montmartre, were not free from alarm. Two 
batteries of artillery and a regiment of greTf^diera d cheval approached. 
Down went our trees, out started our zealous citizens. The women-kind 
were in a eyncope, expecting the first cannon-shot, when lo ! after recon- 
noitring, horse and cannon turne^off in the direction of St. Cloud, and were 
no more heard of ! 

So much for my view of the Revolution of 1830. 


E. E. C, 
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FRANCE. 

“ Des Changemens survenus dans TArt de la Guerre, depuis 1700 jusuu*en 
1815; Consi£<mences de ceschangemensrelativement au syst^me de Places 
Fortes: Par le Marquis de Chambray. '' (“ On the changes which have 
taken place in the Art of War, from 1700 to 1815 ; and the consequences 
of these changes in relation to the system of Fortified Places. By the 
Marquis of Chambray.^^*) Pamphlet in 8vo. pp. 82, Paris, 1830* 

. o 

What system of fortified places should be adopted in the present day ? is 
the question which M. de Charabray has undertaken to discuss in bis last 
chapter, and after an able exposition of the nature, advantages, and disad- 
vantages of fortresses, he thus proceeds with the more minute consideration 
of the subject. » 

The number of places necessary for the defence of a great state, varies 
according to local circumiptances ; but, other things being equal, the number 
of places ought not to increase accxirding to the extent of the country ; 
regard must be had to its population, to its territorial riches, and to the 
number of regular troops and militia at its disposal. 

If a state be of great extent, as, for example, Russia ; if its territory be 
thinly peopled, and do not ofier sufficient resources to enable the corps of 
the army to march without obliging them to follow the convoys of provisions, 
it possesses great means of resisting an invasion, because the enemy suffers 
great losses immediately upon entering its territory. Thus, its generals 
should fight in retreat until they have, in some degree, the certainty of 
being victorious, contenting themselves, if an engagement* do take place, 
with incommoding and intercepting the communications of the invading 
army. The immensity of its territory offering then to such a state the 
principal means of resistance, i^t should have but a small number of fortified 
places, situated, generally, at a great distance from each other.^* — p. 75. 

The author then proceeds to point out the best disposition of fortresses 
for a country of similar extent to France. 

This state should have upon its frontier some fortified places of small or 
medium dimensions, or even forts, according to the localities ; these places 
should occupy the most important communications, passages over 

streams and ^eat rivers. If the country be on the they wiU serve 

as depots for the stores necessary for the army of ; if on the de- 

fensive, they ?vill cause some annoyance to the enemy> as they will have 
been established on the principal communications. 

One, two, or three central fortresses of the first class, according to, the 
extent of the territory, should be constructed in those places into whicli the 
enemy may be supposed to penetrate with the greatest difficulty, and 
whiidi would, at the same time, offer to an army the means of carrying on a 
defensive war; there should the principal arsenals be united, the principal 
factories of arms, and a part of the materiel of war. The other fortresses 
should be distributed over the territory. 

From these central plans to those of the frontier, tbyp fortresses ^should 
be generally of small or medium dimensions ; the •^leareOT to the frontier to 
be three days’ march from it. W e should not hesitate, however, to approach 
nearer to the frontier, in order to fortify those points which, from their 
importance, ought Evidently to be occupied in a permanent manner. 

In the choice of some of these places, regard should be had to the situa- 
tion of the capital ; not to cover it, as is so often improperly said, for for- 


C’untiuued from page 223 .* 
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tresses cover only what is within the ran^ of their cannon ; 1>ut in order to 
procure for the army^ by which this capital should be covered, the advan« 
tages that places situated upon the theatre of war, procure for armies.^' 

** Considerable sums have been expended in France, for the purpose of 
keeping up badly that zone of places upon the northern frontier, which, 
taken together, are so ill-disposed, and which, under circumstances when we 
should look for the support of fortified places, namely, if the territory were 
invaded, far from being useful, would become injurious to us. If, on the 
contrary, a system of places, founded at once upon the physical and political 
situation of France, nad been adopted, it would not cei%ainly have been 
perfect ; for what that proceeds from the hand of man is perfect ? but it 
would prove of unquestionable u^ity under those circumstances which I 
have just mentioned.” — (p.*77.) 

We entirely concur in the author’s view of the imposing line which has 
been lately given to the French northern frontier. The expenditure of vast 
sums in the construction of works which, instead of assisting to r^el inva- 
sion, may further its progress, cannot be a gratifying subject or national 
contemplation ; and although we are far from anticipating, and still farther 
from wishing the point in question may be brought to trial, we cannot bp^ 
join the Marquiadn his speculation regarding the consequences of such an 
event. 

All tlie capitals of Europe,” continues M. de Chambray, have success- 
ively fallen into the power of hostile armies, during the wars of our times, 
with the exception of London, Petersburgh, Stockholm, and Constantinople ; 
but the three first of these capitals are, in a manner, inaccessible to armies ; 
and policy alone prevented Russia from taking possession of the latter in 
18S9. It is of consequence, therefore, to inquire what part capitals will 
play in future, and whether they should be fortified ; this question is mor# 
simple than it, at first sight, appears. 

** The importance of capitals depends upon four different causes : on their 
being the seat of governments ; on their population, on their riches ; and on 
the greater or less influence which they exercise upon the spirit of the peo- 
pk. It is not necessary that a city should be -fortified because it is the seat 
or government, because, if the ^emy approach its place of residence, the 
government should remove ; the case or that residence being a sea-port 
must, however, be excepted ; for in that case it should be fortified, in lirder 
that, in time of war, if the country be mistress of the sea, the government 
may remain there, alt^pugh it be blockaded ; and that, in case the countiY 
have not the oom malily f the sea, it may be protected from the unexpected 
attacks of the dise(iHH||^ troops.” — ^p. 78. 

After showing thdiiP^lsihe moral influence which the possession of capi- 
tals exercises on the spirit of the people, that renders it advantageous to 
fortify them, the author concludes ; — that it is very dangerous for a coun- 
try tahave a capital too important With regard to its population and riches ; 
and that it is still more dangerous so to concentrate tnere all business, that 
its possession should be, in the opinion of the nation, one of the principal 
indices by which it acknowledges fts rulers. 

Two countries of Europe,” continues the author, England and France, 
are in this situation ; but the first has nothing to fear for its capital as long 
as it preserves the empire of the sea, and the concentration of business in 
this capital is very favour^le to the immense commerce which it Carries on 
with all parts of the globe. — ^p. 79. 

* (To be continued.) 
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GERMANY. 

1. Abhandlung iiber die Feuer-und Seit^n Gewehre, 5:c. von Cavjdiere de 
Beroaldu Bianchiai, &c. &c. ^ , .. 

“ 2. Kinrichtung und Gebrauch des Klelnen Gewehres im ganzem Umrange 
Von G. "W. Glunder, &c." 

Colonel Blancbini and Lieutenant Glunder upoiLFire-arms.''* 

Among the observations upon Colonel Bianchini's new-invented asympto- ' 
tical gun-barrel machine — ^ 

tlnveil’d., except in many a filmy ray, 

Where light asympUi^s o'er her bosom play 

which were offered to the readers of oui^’last Number, we tqok occasion to 
mention, that machines for a similar-j^urpose had been long employed in this 
country, but that the old method of simple turning was more to be depended 
on. At the time those observations were written, we were not aware that a 
barrel-machine of superior construction had been for the last twelve years in 
the possession of Mr. Charles Lancaster, of Bond-street, to whose civility 
we are indebted for a sight of the invention, and although the proprietor 
has thought it his interest hitherto to exclude the public in general from 
viewing ^is machine, we consider it due to the genius of treated engi- 
neer Mr. Evans, by whom it was invented, so far to proclaim its qualities as 
to testify our unqualified admiration of the simplicity of its construction, 
and of me accuracy and ease with which it performs its w^ork ; indeed, so 
completely does this machine appear to fulfil the object for whfch it has been 
constructed — namely, turning the barrels of fowling-pieces — that, if the 
expense of its construction be not .a bar to its employment for general pur- 
poses, it seems likely to supersede all other modes of forming the exterior 
surface of gun-barrels. 

The profile formed by this simple machine, so far corresponds with that 
produced by the complicated contrivance of Colonel Bianchini, that its ex- 
terior surfaCjC is convex to the axis of the barrel, and this, perhaps, renders 
Mr. Evans's maclrine objectionable for military purposes. ‘ A surface convex 
to the axis has been adopted for the barrels of fowling-pieces in order tto 
diminish their weight; hut the greater strength which military muskets 
requW^ should make us cautious in acceding to any proposition which 
would, reduce the thickness of metal in the centre of the -barrel, and this 
consideration has, no doubt, caused the conical shape to be preserved ih tli^ 

f >vernment factories : this shape, however, could be easily produced by Mr, 
vans's machine, by altering the form of the spiral llb^eip ent, which deter- 
mines the exterior surface of the barrel to that sha{^ which would give^to 
the latter a direction' concave to its axis. 

The next subject of interest with which the ponderous quarto of the 'Chief 
litspector presents us, regards the theory of the rifled barrel,' 

** Many persons,” says Colonel Bianchini, “ maintain, that tfie^iral 
channels 6f:a rifle have no influence upon the increase of the initial velocity 
of the bail, and are even of opinion that by the revolving motion, whijbh they 
cause, this velUcitv is diminished : they are well aware that in;prdp6rtion to 
the charge, a intlcii greater distance is reached by the spiraLchanneJed rifle, 
than by the straight-channeled or smooth barrel; they think, however; that 
this is caused by the revolving motion giving to the ball a more certain and 
direction, and preventing it from so ea^y deviatin|t from its path 
as whdh fired from a smooth barrel. Nevertheless I hwv'e been always of 
opinion^ that, a ball which fits exactly in an opdiiuiry smooth barrel, must 
Of]ii;tin.u0 just as well in the line of its^axis^ as that ia which a revolving 
motinu i« given by the spiral channels of a rifle, aiM that, in fact, as many 
experimelits have sufficiently preyed to me, the greater.' range 'of a rifte is 

Continued from page 227- f Canning in Loves of the Triangles /’ 
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produced by the increase of initial relooity which is given to the baH, by its 
being delayed, particularly in the spiral channels. 

** If the ignition of the powder were instantaneous, that is say, if no 
time whatever were necessary for its complete ignition, I could readily be- 
lieve that a retardment of the ball in the barrel would be injurious to its 
range; but as a certain time is necessary for evqyy other operation of 
nature, so also is it necessary for the ignition of powder, and it is easy to 
conceive, that the more the movement of the powder in the barrel is delay* 
e<L so much the more time will be given for the explosion of the powdeVi 
aim with so much the greater force will it operate on the ball, ana conse- 
quently increase its initial velocity.** 

The Chief Inspector’s theory of rifle barrels has no more claim to orf- 
ginality than Ms Asymptcktical Machine,’* the same idea having been 
long ago brought forward by Euler in his Remarks on Mr. Robins's ** New 
Principles of Gunnery ;’* but tb^ numerous experiments made by the in- 
genious author of this work, and the still more recent trials i*ecorded in 
the instructive tracts of Dr. Hutton, have corrected the deductions of the 
learned and indefatigable Swiss, and the true cause of the superiority of the 
rifled-barrel is now well known to have no connection with the indefluitely 
minute space of time, which may transpire between the first ignition of the 
powder and its complete explosion : a period indeed, so minute as to defy 
calculation.* ^ 

But although this notion of the Chevalier's respecting rifles possesses as 
little originality as truth, a srieculation by which it is followed, iias, we be- 
lieve, a claim to the former distinction. 

“ If it be true,*’ says Colonel Bianchini, “ that the longer a barrel is, 
tlie greater, within certain limits, is the range with the same charge, (a fact 
whi^ experience has fully established,) what other effect have the spirals of 
a rifle but that of extending the path of the ball in the barrel ? Is tfiis then 
not equivalent to the barrel having the length of the spiral line developed ? 
This question appears to me to be important, and even sufficiently conclu<« 
sive to make evinent without farther trial, that the initial velocity of a ball 
must be greater in a rifled than in a smooth barijel*” — Vol. 1: p. 138. 

Tfow the Chief Inspector can demonstrate the justness of the comparison 
which he has here instituted, w e” are at a Ic^s to conceive. The mpvtng 
force of the expanded gas which is generated by the ignition of thq powder, 
depends upon the space which it occupies, namely, upon the length of tiie 
harrek imd not, upon the length of the path which that space contains : 
length euing, therefore, the path of the ball in the barrel, by means of the 
Bpiru]», cannot augmei^lhe velocity of thskball; on the contrary, the in- 
crease of- friction which is thereby caused, must evidently dimmish that 
velocity. • 

But tlie Xjhevalier has all along assumed premises, which experiment has 
long sipce proved, false. The rifle dues not oavry fai'ther hut truer ihhn a 
smobth^harreled j^ece, and for that Very reason which he so, cavalierly dis- 
missed ; namely, l^ecause its spiral channels give to the ball a circular mPtion 
round the astis of the piece, and prevent those deviations from rectilinear 
direction which are caused by a projectile revolving upon an axis not ooin- 

i * . — — — 

* Mr. Robins found, that by loading with a greater w^eight of bullet, and thereby 
almost .doubling the time of ijvB continuance of the powder in the barrel, its^rc^ 
received but an'inconsiderable augmentation, and that bV doubling or trablihg the 
usual chE^rge, a cm*respofldei^t ^effect was always produced on tl^ velority of ^ 
ball, and from these and'^^Kher correspondent drciimstances, he concludes th|||t 
the iVhole mass of powder may be considered to be kindled before the bullet is sen- 
oildylnoved from' its place?* This view is supported by Dr. Hutton,, tmtes 
that the. experiments whicli took place at Woolwich, in 1771>j ‘‘ mhde evident that 
powder flres ^almost instantaneously J** — See Philosophiml TrartsofCtions for 174^, 
No. r/I.— Huron’s Tracts, gbf. 2, p* 309. 
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cidmt with jthe line of its In these experiments/' says Mr. R<h 

IMns, — alluding to a great numBer of experiments which were made by him 
with rifled barreled pieces-*'^ I have found that , th^ velocity of the bullet 
from a rifled bari^ei was usually les» than thai of the bullet fired from a 
common' piece with the shme proportion of powder ^ inde^ it is but reason- 
able to expOct that thyi ishouM be the case ; for if the rifles are very deep, 
and the bullet is large enough to All them up, the friction bears a very con- 
siderable proportion to the eflort^ of the powder ; and that in this case the 
fHetion is Ot consequence enough to have its eflects observed, 1 have ^s- 
eovered by the continued use of the same barrel ; for the metal of the barrel 
being soft^ and wearing away apace, its bore, by half a year's use, was con- 
siderably, enlarged, and consequently th/) depth of its rifles diminished ; and 
then I foiind that the same quantity of powder would give '^o the bullet a 
velocity near a tenth part greater than what it had done at first. And as 
the velocity of a bullet is not inci*eased by rifled barrels, so neither is the 
distance to which it flies, nor the depth of its penetration into solid sub- 
stances. Indeed these two last suppositions seem at first sight too chime- 
ricd to deserve a formal confutation ; but I cannot help observing that those 
who have been habituated to the use of rifled pieces are very excusable in 
giving way to Hihese prepossessions ; for they constantly found that with 
them they could fire at a mark with tollable siiccess, though it were placed 
at three or four times the distance to which the ordinary pieces were eup- 
posed to reach. And therefore, as they were ignorant of the true cause of 
this variety, and did not know that it arose only from preventing the deflee^ 
Hon of the ball, it was not unnatural for them to imagine tliat the superiority 
of effect in the rifled piece was owing, either to a more violent Impulse at 
first, or to a more easy passage through the air." The quantity of j)owder 
in a barrel being, therefore, to be considered as firing instantaneously, the 
spiral channels of a rifle retarding tlie progress of the ball, whose velocity 
becomes, therefore, /^.v.y than when fired from a smooth barreled piece, the 
Chief Inspector has left us in full possession of the argumentum ad igm^ 
rantiam. 

From the unprofitable speculations of Colonel Bianchini, we turn jyith 
pleasure to the luminous pages of Mr. Gluiider. Here we find tVie true 
theory of the rifle ably develdped. "No gratuitous assertions, no dogmatical 
doctrines, no untenable hypotheses ; but a clear, compendious exposition of 
those dynamic laws upon which the construction of this admirable fire-arm 
has been founded. We regret that the prescribed limits of the Foreign 
Miscellany do not admit of our making such an extract from Mr. Gliinder’s 
work as would enable our readeip to judge of the peculiar ability with which 
the author has investigated this subject. No probable circumstance that 
ms^ arise to impede the ball in its passage through the piece, or cause its 
deflection from the true line of its flight, has been left unuonsidered, and 
the following practical observations follow as the result of this highly inter- 
esting inquiry : — 

“ When all the before mentioned circumstances which influence the mo- 
tion of a rifle-ball are considered, it must be acknowledged that every barrel 
requires an alteration of the charge, in order to enable it to range given dis- 
tances with the ^eatest effect. ^ The aid of calculation, and the fejw oo-effi- 
eients which we have derived from experience, are far from enabling fls so 
to lay down the best primary relation of the two velocities (which, with equal 
length and calibre, depend upon the degree ofTifling and charge,) that the 
distance of the object being known, any result for practice can be obtained. 

Hence a simple investigation of the subject is ^ that can be at present 
plerformed, and by these mesns it is at last ascertained what the eluents 
and their eonnection are, which must be taken into accoant in order As re- 
duce the*^question to specific numbers. 

** The considerable involutions of influence to which a rifle-ball is ex- 
posed, renders long practice and an acute judgment necessary to produce 
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g-ood dhooting witli a ride. Every piece of this kind is also liable hehoitui 
partially out of order^ and> for this reason, it is mdispensahleHhat Jt hd frON* 
quently proved^ (Eimehiwm ) because each rifle requires a oecuHar treater 
ment. But if the rifleman has not that previous knowledge, w^oh irUl 
enable him to judge, at least in some dcjs^ee, beforehand of the properti^ 
of his piece, the pure mechanical application will be very difflculti imd iit 
man^ cases can be but accidentally succes^fpl; • , - 

There are, however, riflemen who have brought the treatment gnd pie 
of their arms to a remarkable perfection, particularly with stand^rifles 
stand’-hiichfien J, and on those sliooting grounds witTi which they are ac- 
quainted. With every change of wind, or humidity of the atmosphere, they 
know so to metft by alteratio|i of tlfe charge, transposition of the sight, flee* 
that the shot from their barrels is ever equally certain. But even this per- 
fect knowledge of the properties of arms, perhaps, used by them for many 
^ years, often leads them into the strangest errors, and it is, therefore, very 
* common to hear such persons maintain that their pieces carry better than 
all others ; evidently only becau^ they are ignorant of the means of cor- 
recting the variations of other barrels/' — p. lOO — 162, 

To enable the rifleman to make ^uch corrections, and generally to make 
the soldier and sportsman acquainted with those principles, without a know- 
ledge of which they can never derive the full adv^antage of their flre-anns, 
Mr. G1 under’s exertions haVe been laudably directed ; the benefleial conse- 
quences which, from the excellent mode in which he has treated tliQ subject^ 
are likely to attend bis labours, will be more fully shown in the continua- 
tion of this notice. 


(JOUNT BOURMONT. 

^ tr is generally believed that Count Bourmt'tit, the late War Minister of 
France, and Commander-in-Chief of the Fj'ench expedition to Algiers, 
joined the British Army on abandoning the cause of Napoleon at the comt 
mencement of the campaign of Waterloo. We give the following version 
of the affair, on authority which we see no reason to question. 

On tlie flight of Louis XVI II. to Ghent, he enjoined Count Bourmont • 
to remain in France for the ])urpose of watching the course of events and , 
the interests of the exiled King. Ife obtained emj)loyment from Napoleon 
through the intervention of General Gerard, (who has taken so conspicuous 
a part in the late revolution^) the General undertaking to answer for Bour- 
niont’s fidelity “.with his head." When the French army reached the 
Sarnbre, the division of Bourmont was ordered to attack Charleroi. On the 
eve of this movement, Bourmont proceeded with his Aides-de-camp, (whom, 
before leaving Paris, he had apprised of his design, giving them the option 
of following his fortunes or not,) taking with him also the General next in 
command, and escorted by a squadron of cavalry, as if for a reconnoissance. 
On reaching the banks of the Sarnbre, Bourmont halted, and disclosing his 
intentions, enjoined his second in command to carry into effect the contem- 
plated attack as directed f|jr the next day. He then set out for the Prus- 
sian lines with his Aides-de-camp, the dragoons having offered to follow one 
of the latter, who was a captain in their regiment. Passing through the 
Prussian Head-quarters, poxint Bpurmont proceeded direct to join the King 
at Ghent, not lutving any where come in contact with the British lines. 

On learning the defection of Bourmont, Napoleon sent for Gt^rard, and 
familiarly pinching his ear, jocularly observed — ** Cette tite etst d moi^ 
nyet-ce pas T* “ Out, Sire*' — replied the responsible General,i— “ Mats fen 
ai trop hesoin "-^was the flattering reply of the politic Napoleon. 

B. S, JouRN. No. 21. Sept. 1830. 2 a 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

' TO THE EDITOK OF THE TJNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Considerations on our Naval and Military Establishments, 

Mr. Editor, — There is a i)arty in England whose notions appear to 
founded on the princi]»le, that the affairs of this great nation are to be con- 
ducted like those of a joint-stock company, and that the first and almost 
exclusive object of Government should be, to secure an interest upon every 
sixpence of the public money which they expend. 

Of such a class arc those who mcasurtythe importance of our colonies, and 
6f our foreign relations, solely in a financial poKat of view, as they are likely 
to pay or otherwise, their cost, without considering their military or political 
influence ; and who would consequently gii^ up every expensive colony and 
foreign connection, rather than sup])ort the military, civil, or political esta- 
blishment necessarily belonging to it. Nay, there are persons who sneer at 
gratitude to the old and faithful servants'^ of the State, because they are no 
longer wanted ; and who care not to how' low an ebb our naval and military 
energies are reduced, seeing, say they, we should rather throw' all our re- 
sources into agriculture or trade.^' We must not hear of providing for old, 
or of preparing new heroes. AVar is but child’s play ; it requires no study, 
calls forth no self-denial, no courage, and needs not the stimulus of hope, or 
the lure of reward. 

Such seem to be tlie doctrines of the ultra-economists, some of whom, one 
might fancy, never lose sight of the means by which they themselves ac- 
quired the wealtli which makes them to be listened to ; who would purchase 
every public servant at a public auction, and deem those warriors and states- 
men the best who cost least. It is useless to argue with men whose preju- 
dices are strengthened by all the vanity of successful speculation, and whose 
illiberality finds every expense ruinous which is not repaid with interest. 
But let those who have not forgotten the perils and alarms of the last war, 
and who are not mad enough to suppose that we shall never go to war ags’in, 
pause before they so econoiqise as to lay tlieir country defenceless at the 
feet of the first invader. Patriotism and undisciplined courage have been 
longtfound unable to withstand alone the shock of regular armies, led by 
skilful and experienced chieftains ; therefore, regular armies and able gene- 
rals arc essential to the security of a state, and if in our case they are less 
so than in others, this is owing to the superiority of our naval power, and an 
ultra-economist would sacrifice this security also. The true way of viewing 
our system of Government ajipears to me to be this, not whether it be the 
cheapest oitly, but whether it be also the best. And, surely, that system 
cannot be a bad one, which, in spite of cabal, inexperience, or error, at 
length brought us safe through our tremendous struggle with Buonaparte, 
and enabled the genius of Wellington and the arms of Britain to triumph at 
Waterloo. 

We have advantages to boast of in commerce and manufactures, and in 
spi^ of the complaints of merchants and manufacturers, these advantages 
so great as to awaken the envy and jealousy of rival nations. What is 
to prevent their robbing us of them } the fear of our cannon, to be sure. It 
is commonly said, tliat British capital, skill, aijd industry, ensure us the 
command of every market where they have hut fair play ; this may be so, 
but Without that security, which our courage^i and policy have given us, 
where would have been our capital, and all that skill and industry which it 
has fed, if not created ? The British merchant has been bold and sucoessf 
fill, because the British flag is not to be insulted with impunity ; and why is 
this ? because he can scarcely unfurl it any where out or the neighbourhood 
of 0 British ship-of-war ; because, in every quarter of the globes an4 in 
every climate, we have naval and military stations where sleeps the strength 
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that an injury or an insult would soon rouse to exertion^ and beoattee those 
stations are so chosen, as to give every security to the force which rests 
there, and every advantage to the attack which should proceed from thence. 
It is as military and naval arsenals, as bases of offensive or defensive opera* 
tions, as posts or garrisons in an enemy’s country, that our colonies and 
foreign fortresses should be considered ; and in this light their value will 
be found far to exceed the expense they cost us. Their return, if not in 
merchandise or contribution, consists in military and naval strength^ in 
commercial security, and political greatness. Diminish our naval and tnill*^ 
tary establishments, degrade our political missions, and sink the public ser* 
vants of the country into an ill paid, discontented, selfish set of pauper 
functionaries, then will fore^n povtirs soon perceive and use their advaii* 
tage ; soon will the insulted flag of Great Britain be taught, if not to hide 
in fear, at least to be passive unijer injury ; soon will commerce and its ad«* 
vantages pass from us; agriculture, losing the support of commerce, will 
fail ; and those who now preach economy &om palaces, or carriages of lux- 
ury, will then have to practise it^ in poverty, on foot. The economy which 
cripples, is not economy, but parsimony ; it discourages public virtue, for no 
puDlic servant but looks for ingratitude and penury when lie is done with ; 
it destroys military spirit, for the hopes of honour and affluence no longer 
hide the forms of danger, sickness, and death. Ships, stores, fortresses, 
men, the materiel and the morale of our power, all must rot and decay. 
Parsimony must blight the glories of our country, and tear from us the lau- 
rels of Trafalgar and Waterloo. We must look then with suspicion U}K>n 
those, who, having amassed large fortunes, by selling dear to their country 
what they have purchased cheap, begrudge paying their proportion to its 
wants and necessities; and who, if urged to provide for future wars and 
future dangers, will say, it is enough ; we have' made our fortunes out of 
those which have passed ; now let futurity take care of itself.'’ 

Mentoh. 


• The Experimental Squadron. 

Ma. Editor, — Being one of the very few officers surviving who sailed in 
H. M. 8. Acorn, 18 guns, during the last cruise of the Experimental f^tia- 
dron, under Sir Thomas Hardy, in the month of October 1827, in justice 
to Sir ft. Seppings, the builder, 1 am led to offer a few remarks relative to 
her sailing qualities. 

In light winds or moderate breezes, either sailing by the wind or going 
large, the Acorn’s superiority to any of the squadron was not manifest ; but 
on the contrary, (by the wind,) the Columbine generally gained /our or five 
miles dead to windward. 

In strong breezes with a heavy sea, I never witnessed a flush vessel stand 
so stiff under her canvass, without straining either her rigging or spars : 
this was very conspicuous during the last day of trial, when the squadron 
made sail at six o’clock in the morning. The Acorn was two miles on the 
iee>beam of the Admiral’s ship, a 42-gun frigate ; it was then blowing a 
strong gale, accompanied by a tieavy sea, which literally washed clean tore 
and aft her deck, frequently being up to our waists in the fore part of the 
ship. In this weather, the Acorn was the only vessel in the squadron that 
succeeded in carrying both lier fore and main-top-gallant sails over double- 
reefed topsails and courses, without straining a yarn ; she did not onoe miss 
stays, although it was blowing so fresh that each time she went about, every 
soul in the ship had to dap on the jib-sheet, before it could be got aft. At 
four o’dock, when the contest was over, we were three-quarters of a mile to 
windward of Satellite ; one and a quarter to that of Columbine, (who had 
held a severe struggle, but lost her chance by missing stays,) and the Ad- 
miral’s diip four or five mil|s dead on the leo-beam, with the remainder of 

2 A 2 
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the squadron progressively varying their distance from one and a half mile, 
to that of being to leeward of the Admiral. 

When it is considered that in this squadron three large 28-gun ships, of 
600 tons, tried rate of sailing, together with a 42-gun frigate^ great credit 
must be awarded to the corvette that could both outsail and outcarry the 
whole of them, (especially if the state of the weather be noticed,) which 
may be inferred from the fact of our lying-to immediately after trial was 
over, under a close-reefed main-top-sail and main-stay-sail. 

Notwithstanding the very eminent good qualities of the Acorn, which 
enabled her to carry a tremendously heavy i>ress of sail every trial day 
during the cruise, without once injuring a single spar, full credit must be 
awarded to the memory of tlie late CcSimandj^r Gordon, wi^iose admirable 
seamanship and scientific maria?uvres were tlie universal theme of admiration 
of every officer on board ; for albeit that he was suffering severely from the 
wounds he received when lirst-Lieu tenant of the Sihylle against the pirates, 
he invariably worked the ship himself, when contending mr superiority of 
sailing against the s<piadron. 

h® Acoi*n stowed four months* provisions pretty well for a flush vessel ; 
carried fifty tons of water ; her midship port was five feet seven and a half 
inches in height, wliich enabled her one afternoon, under a heavy press of 
sail on a wind, going at the rate of nine knots in a rougli sea, to fire her 
lee-broadside slv timeti in the s||)ace of ten minutes. Altogether she was a 
most desirable vessel, drawing fifteen feet water abaft, and nine inches less 
forward, when in her best sailing trim, and umpicstionahly was superior to 
any eighteen-gun brig ever built; although I must confess 1 am partial to 
that class of vessel, havingjjii^iled in one of the finest, as master, for a space 
of two years and a half, The Scout ; which has enabled me to draw the 
above conclusion. ' 

Now that 1 am on the subject of flush vessels, it may not be irrelevant to 
draw the attention of our scientific officers to the circumstance of their lying- 
to in a gale of wind. I Imve no doubt in my own mind, that a fore try-sail 
is infinitely superior to the main stay-sail now in use, either for a brig or 
corvette ; the latter, from 1/ing so low in the vessel, is hecialmed every \fea- 
ther roll, ships an amazing quantity of water, and in a ten-gun brig particu- 
larly^ I consider it a very dangerous sail if not well attended to. During 
the whole of my service in The Scout, we always lay-to under a reefed fore- 
sail in preference, (when practicable,) and always found the advantage 
arising from it. 

The otlier point is one upon which it is very difficult to decide, but still 1 
think it' may be considered with great advantage to the service ; it is rela- 
tive to the ^tei>ping of the fore-mast in flush vessels, and 1 draw the conclu- 
sion, that at present it is too far forward by at least a foot, from tlie circum- 
stance of the fore-toji-mast back-stays being the first to complain, wlieri 
carrying on a heavy press of sail in’ chase or otherwise. I have little doubt 
if this were adopted, the vessels would still both work and sail as well, and 
pitch infinitely less than (it present. The fore-mast would have much more 
support by rendering the angles of the stays less acute, which in brigs is a 
very serious consideration, as the whole of the braces lead forward, and even 
in corvettes, the great strain of the main-yard lies upon the fore-mast head. 
Should these hints he favourably considered, I shall at some future period 
offer .some farther remarks relative to the improvement of flush vessels, 
which, as they must necessarily over form a considerable portion of our naval 
armament, cannot but be regarded with a great degree of anxiety by the 
service at large. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Rout. John Bakrett, Lieut. R.N. 

' Limdon, August 13th, 1830. 
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Insiiiuiion of an Order of Merit, 

Mil. Editor, — I wish, through your widely-circulated publication, to hiut^ 
that if the Army and Navy were to unite, and humbly and respectfully to re- 
quest one of the Royal iJukes to solicit from his Most Gracious Majesty a 
boon for both services at the beginning of his reign, (which we pray (Jod 
may be as glorious and happy as any in history,) that he would bestow an 
Order of Merit upon all officers and men who have fought the battles of their 
king and country during the last long and arduous war, from 1792 to 181.1, 
I'he expense would be trifling, and that would he laid out in the country for 
ribbon, probal)ly at Coventry ; and Birmingham would manufacture the de- 
vice to be suspended from it ; and it would be received with gratitude and 
thanks by tluAe who have«sei*ved/ and would distinguish the veteran from 
others who have entered Ifhe two servic.es since the peace. 

It is a galling thing to those jvho have gone through all the hard fighting 
and service of Hie last war to have nothing to show for it, because they did 
not command regiments or ships, but filled the arduous duties of subordi- 
nate ranks. There are hundrcils of officers who were present at all the 
great battles and sieges on the Continent and other ])laces, and many , of 
them wounded, hut have neither medals nor orders ; and just the same tltfng 
occurs in the navy, for all tlie fighting and fagging service they have gone 
through from the ist of June, 179 1 , until the close of general actions at sea 
at the battle of Trafalgar in 1805. 

An order sent to the Horse-Guards and Admiralty, to refer to the named 
of o-fficers and men of the different regiments and ships, when the claim was 
made by individuals, (if they had no other document to show,) would at 
once prove if they were entitled to it. 

It is very vexatious to honourable feeling%^hen we go into society at 
home or abroad, to meet foreigners of nearly afi nations covered with me- 
dals and orders, when we, who have had the pleasure of licking them in every 
part of the world, (and Mdiicli, with (lod’s blessing, if our King and country 
need our services, we shall be too happy to do again,) have neither orders 
nqy medals, 'rrusting that you will give this^a place in )'our Journal, with 
the liope that it will meet the eye of those who have the power to recom- 
mend it to the considei-ation of hi*s most exceHent Mai(?sty, 

I liavc the honour to remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

London, August 9th, 1830 Puo Ukgi. et Patria. 

An Order of Merit might he as follows: — St. (leorge and the Dragon sus- 
pended from the left breast, with the motto — “ For services in buttle for 
your country.'" Red ribbon for the Army, and Blue for the Navy. 


Aidcs-dc-Camp io the King — Corps of Marines. 

Mil. Editor, — Permit me, through the medium of your Journal, to call 
the attention of the Admiralty to the apparently slighted position in which 
that gallant corps, the Royal Marines, is now placed, by the recent appoint- 
ments of four colonels of militia, and of one admiral and ten naval captains, 
to be aides-de-camp to the King. Besides these, the Army List contains 
the names of thirty-five colonels who belong to the previously existing esta- 
blishment of this post,. ami who are respectively attached to, or on the half- 
pay of the household troops, the cavalry and infantry of the lino, the artil- 
lery, and engineers ; thus* embracing the before-named appointments, ffty 
officers of every descj’iption of the national forces, except the Marines, 
and leaving them in a painfully singular and almost stigmatized situation . 
It seems “ passing strange," that a corps whose emblem was expressly se- 
lected to signify the universality of its services, should alone be excluded 
from participating in tlis honorary distinction ; formerly, the amphibious 
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nature of its duties was cotisidered as an obstaele, but the comprehensive 
character of the existing appoiiitmentB, deprives this objection of all its 
weight. The gracious mark of attention which his Majestjr conferred on 
this corps, when he resigned the command of it, forbids me to believe that 
the neglect which forms the subject of this letter, had any other origin than 
a temporary forgetfulness of its claims, in the multiplicity of business which 
has engaged his Majesty’s time since his accession. In conclusion, I beg to 
state, that I have no connection direct or indirect with the Marines. 

1 remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

St. Botolpb, Colchester, Aug. 11th, 1830. Aristides. 


Lieutenants of Fifteen*Years** Standing, 

Mr. Editor, — Brevet has been given, no doubt to the gratification of 
all ranks, from the General to tlie Captain, ‘but the poor ^ubs stand — “ as 
you were.” So, also, does the General Order of the 27th of ^December 1820, 
granting to Lieutenants of 1811, (*. e. fifteen years’ standing,) permission to 
retire as Captains on the old rate of half-pay, viz. 6ii. per day. No altera- 
tion has taken place in that order; therefore, instead of fifteen years, it is 
now become nineteen, or nearly so. 

Very few remain to avail themselves of it as it now stands, but there are 
some of fifteen years and upwards, w'ho vrould, no doubt, be rejoiced to see 
the order revised and placed on the same footing as before. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

S^WTINEL. 


Noihiug New under the Sun, 

Mr. Editor, — I confess 1 was not a little startled at seeing in page 225 
' of your August Number, a quotation in Greek ! which you have not even 
translated mr the use. not of “ Country Gentlemen,” as Sheridan said, but 
for the use of us sailors and soldiers who are the readers of your Journal. 

Are we to infer from this that we, too, of the Navy and Army, have joiifod 
in the general March of I;ptellect,” and that, since the peace, we have 
rubbed up our school-learning, and have determined to leave the anciefit 
languages no longer the exclusive property of those who fi«)k>w what have 
been emphatically called the learned professions.^ 

Be this as it may, your bit of Greek set me a rummaging over some of my 
college themes, and- I found one on Nil sub Sole Novum,” in which are 
three illustrations of the truth, that “ There is nothing new under the sun,” 
which perhaps you will accept, since you have openeo the door for the ad- 
mission of thb language in which they are to be found. 

We have most of us read “ Peregrine Pickle.” that is, most of us who are 
above thirty-five years of age ; but, for the last twenty years, the senii-his- 
torical and the sentimental novel-writers have driven Smollet and Fielding 
out of the field, so much so that the generality of your younger readers 
know as little, (perhaps less,) of the adventures of Tom Jones and Joseph 
Andrews, as they do of the adventures of the Argonauts. 

But, to resume, Lieut. Hatchway in his letter to Peregrine Pickle, an- 
iK>unl!lng the illness of Mrs. Hatchway, says of her, She won’t let a drop of 
Nantz go betwixt the combings of her teeth,” expression which 1 for a 
long while thought not only highly comic, but truly original, and quite 
Smollet’s own. However, Smollet ’s originality^ wthen he called Mrs. Hatch- 
way’s lips,” the “ combingja of her teeth,” disappeared one morning in 
former days, when 1 was fagging over the 19th Ody^ey, where I found old 
Homer had forestalled Smollet by making Euryclea ask Ulysses, what 
words he had allowed to pass the combings of his teeth,” f. e, in plain Eng* 
lish, his lips.” Homer’s words are — 

Ihiiv iTos (^vyiv rwv. — v. 432. 
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Again, have we not often heard in Ireland the expression, Sueh a fellow 
Uhee %hting better than his meat" — would not any man swear that tlds was 
a genuine modern Irish nlirase ? No such thing — “ There is nothing new 
under the sun," as my old theme said, and the above expression, which 1 
first heard in Tipperary, I afterwards found in old Hesiod, who tells us that 
in this respect the descendants of Hercules were true Tipperary Boy a He* 
siod's words are — 

Aoa ^ett^ets afAOfiavos AX.xtt^eta 

AlXetiof^ivot vroXsfioio 

^ukoTi^ec. yrjjff'6/v t« cipiv ^okv ipiXrt^ea ^otvfis- — V. 112. 

Which, in fact, is literally saying, that these youths liked fighting better 
than their . * 

In the same poem of Htsiod, (The Shield of Hercules,) we find our 
genuine English phrase, ^ as (juick as thought" — which 1 used to consider 
as purely vernacular. Hesiod s •words are — 

0^6)S n VOYlfA gATOTaTO.-— V. 222. 

I'hus we see, as the French say,, “ Les Homines ne font que se r^pei<lr 
and I remain, Your obedient servant, 

London, August 12th, 1830. Q! 

Disposition of the Reserve Companies in England and Ireland* 

Mr. Editor, — Constantly observing your readiness to notice coniinunic«i- 
tions from correspondents on naval and military subjects, as 1 belong to 
the latter service, 1 am induced to offer a few observations relative to re- 
serve comj>anieH of regiments remaining suchn length^^jif time at the same 
station in England, when tliose stationed in4i(^land are marched about from 
one end of the country to the other, and, in fact, are more liable to be 
moved, owing to the frequency of ri(»ts, tkc. But what is most complained 
of is, the reserves in Ireland seldom clianging quarters wdth those in 
England. 

A trust you will not tliink iny motive inviilious, if I mention )u)W some 
reserves have been situated. The Alst have been stationed at Portsmouth 
since their formation in 1825, and still remam there ; the 43d lifive been at 
Devonport sinq|^1826, and are yet there; the ffUh and .qoth were thiwe five 
years (lately removed) ; many others have been similarly situated. Again, 
as to Ireland, the 10th, (iCtli, 12th, 81-th, and several others have been a 
length of time in Ireland, However, I was lately glad to see some reserves 
were removed to England. Trusting this may find a place in tlie United 
Service .Journal, and meet the eye of some person connected with that de- 
partment of the army, whose province it may be to move and skition troops, 

J am. Sir, 

County Roscommon, Ireland, July 0th. One Conceuned. 


• Hi/its on Field Movements* 

Mr. Editor, — Having observed in your Journal for January 1829, a 
remark on the March by Tlirees, allow me to state through the same cl^nel, 
that the opinion of the writer is in perfect coincidence with that or most 
military men I have con\^sed with ; others say as a defence for that mode 
of marching, that you have the option of resorting file marching, when 
the telling off is disordered* ; but what is to be done in forming grand divi- 
sion squares, when in echelon, for the formation of threes is the basis of 
that manoeuvre ? This seems to have escaped observation ; if that manoeuvre 
is only meant as a show thing to be* on parade, no alteration need be 
made ; for this the formation of threes is admirably adapted. Permit me. Mr. 
Editor, through the mediimi of a work supposed to breathe the sentimonls 
of the British army, to offer my humble opinion on remedying the maiTh of 
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threes, which, if it is not worthy of approbation, may perhaps be the means 
of turning the attention of those of quicker perception to substitute some- 
thing more deserving of notice. In cases where at present it is customary, 
during the inarch in line, to pass by threes from the right or left of divi- 
sions, when from the state of the ground, the fire of the enemy, or other 
causes, the march in line is not deemetl advisable, I propose that each 
division should pass bv double files from its own centre, either to the front 
or rear as required ; thus obviating the necessity of telling off by threes, and 
offering the advantage of reforming line in half tlie time it at present takes 
on the front file, or fixed pivot, by wheeling ; if the divisions pass by double 
files to the rear, they will reform line as they then face, and be halted and 
fronted by the commanders of divisions.^ If during the advance by double 
files it is required to take gi-oiind to the right orJeft, the sam6 word of com- 
mand as at present in use will apply when the line is to he reformed ; on 
the caution, tlie column if it has taken ground to the right, will face to its 
left, if, on the contrary, it has taken ground to the left, it will face to its 
right, and on the word quick march, form line on the leading, that is, the 
centre files of divisions ; the same holds g©od if the divisions are retiring, 
but of course on the caution they will face to the rear, and form line as ex- 
plained in the first paragraph. 

The advance by double files from the centre might be suhstitutcfl for the 
four deejtnjjormation, in street firing, by the rear division firing as soon as 
it has gained the front and formed, then the two centre sectiops wheeling 
outwards, by command of the loader of the division, to allow divi- 

sion to pass through. 

^Vith regard to the formation of grand division squares, f^'plrdpose the 
following method jy|at|j| lion is standing in open column of divisions 

right in front, the w|Ptt'Siili#&ions will double in rear of the left ones ; if 
the left is in front, the left uSbdivisions will double in rear of the right 
ones, thus preserving the front flank of the column : this will be done on 
the caution t(» form grand division squares. On the word, quick march, sup- 
posing the right to be in front, the sections of the right divisions will wheel 
backwards on the centre, foui; paces; the left divisions will advance to sgp- 
tion distance, and wlieel inwards hy command of the leaders, and after- 
wards come to the right ahouf ; if the column is left in front, the reverse 
will of, course be done. If the battalion forms column of £^nd divisions, 
the divisions will double in rear of one another, according wl^e same prin- 
ciple as in the column of divisions; and the squares will he formed on the 
second sections, thirst, third, and fourth going to the right ahouVfor that 
purpose. If the baxtalion is in echelon of divisions, grand divisions will ho 
formed, and the battalion thrown into square the same as the column of 
grand divisions. 

If it is required to form square whilst on the advance by double files from 
the centre of divisions, on the w<»rd “ inwards turn," the wings will turn ac- 
cordingly, except that the right subdivisions of the right wing, immediately 
the word turn is given, will form to their own left, on the riglit of the left 
subdivisions ; — the left subdivision of the left wing, immedhrtely the word 
turn is given, will form to their own right on the left of the‘ right sub- 
divisions; thus forming two columns facing each other, the one right in 
front,,j|;he other left in front; the whole will mark time until the subdivi- 
sions of the two wings are in line with their respective subdivisions which 
turned inwards; the commander of the battalkm will then give the word 
forward ; the remainder of the manoeuvre needs no mention. If square is 
to be formed whilst retiring by double files from t'he centre of divisions, on 
the word inwards turn, the wings w ill turn accordingly ; except that the left 
subdivisions of the right wing, ifflin^iately the word turn is given, will 
form on the left of the right sub«M|is— and the right subdivisions of the 
left wing, immediately the word tuw is given, will form on the right of the 
left subdivisions; thus forming two columns as iik the preceding paragraph, 
from which the square will he ft>rined. I remain yours, &c. 

An Offici:k of i iit Ninkteenxii Centuhv. 
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France. — We have pven, in the bodv of our prcwent Number, some original 
fletails of the remarkable scenes of which the French cajiital has been recently 
the theatre. To complete the historical portion of the Narrative it is neces- 
sary to add, that Charles the Tenth, and his son, the Dauphin, have abdicated 
in favour of the Due dc Bordeaux, tlie next direct lieir of llie House of Bour« 
hon ; and, having embarked with the other members of the Royal Family at 
Cherbourg, have again arrived in exile on the shores of England. The Duke 
of Orleans, who had been provisicmally nominated Lieutenant-General of the 
Kingdom, has been declared King of the French by the Chamber of Deputies, 
with the style ot^Louis Philippe 1. * 

To trace the stupendous^ changes, which have been so lately operated in 
France, througli the complicated ^ind conflicting machinery by which results 

startling liave been wrought, would be a task alike invidious, and repugnant 
t(» the spirit of our work. From the revolting as}>oct of civil discord and 
murderous strife, rending the deig*est ties and staining the soil of a neigh- 
bouring country, wo revert with enhanced pride and gratulatioii to the con- 
tract presented i>y our own ; where, with some incorrigible and contemptHde 
exceptions, harmony keeps pace with rational and tempered liberty sustained 
by an enlightened concession to the march of public opinion, coiilfetutionally 
expressed; while, under the popular sway of a Patriot Monarch, national 
prosperity ^am^rges from its passing cloud. 

\Fhile vw^^cognize, with just respect, the unwonted moderation hitherto 
displayed bjfWie successful party in l^aris, we are inclined to ascribe to that 
honouralile fact the chief virtue of the examplQ|j^ii^ and the redeem- 

ing ])alliative of an instant appeal to arms, w^mM d^plputional rosistance, 
exerted witli the same unanimity and detcmniatioh, must infallibly and 
sjieedily, in the present stage of European civilization, have accomplished the 
sacred end in view, without so w ide and wilful a w'aste of human life. But the 
truth can neither be glosseil nor concealed. For the last forty years, the practL 
cal (ka^trine of France, both at home and abroad, Jias been a too ready af>peal to 
the ^ultima a word and a blow\ Yet the unmeasured and self-abasing 

adulation wafted from our shores to that count/y, together with more substan- 
tial proofs of sympathy, better bestowed on the unfortunate of our ovyi soil, 
would seem to |phvey rather a premium for the fault, than a tribute to its 
magnanimous reparation. 

(5f the sitability of the Government at present established in France unquali- 
fied hopes cannot, we understand, he indulged. Essentially democratic, though 
not so to the formal length aimed at by the Uepiiblic.an Party, it is vulnerable 
on so many points, while but a moderate share of moral courage or mental 
vigour enters into the cluiracter of the personage placed at its bead, — society 
arid commerce have received so violent a shock; the pow'cr of the press is so 
arbitrary and undefined j its motives, as it now appears, so corrupt ; and the 
passion for change forms so pervading and explosive a characteristic of tHe mo- 
dern Frenchman, — that re-action may he exjrected as soon as the nation at 
large shall have recovered from its stupor. Wlietherthe constitution or views 
of the new Government may be calculated to maintain the political position 
of France, and command the respect of other powers, also remains to he gloved. 

No circumstance, connecteil w ith the late insurrection of the Parisians, w'as 
so remarkable, as its suddea organization and extent. The following facts 
which wo have gathered from undoubted sources, throw light on this peculiarity, 
and explain the many concilrreiit causes which combined to produce so un- 
precedented a result. 

In the first place, the recusant Jour n^a ^dvisedly distnissed their men of 
letters,^^ who entei'cd into the mass olM||b and skilfully fomented tlie 
morbid discontent. The merchants, who^^ere hostile to the court measures, 
also discharged their dependants with the same view and results. 'I'he hunk^ 
ers shut their hitreaax and ceased their discounts, adding fuel to the general 
irritation. The tradesmen turned the mechanics and shopmen loose, in fur- 
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theirftnce of the deiure4 effitatkia. In all caees^ however, the working elates, 
whoee ooUara were thus sapped for the occasion, were provided with the meam 
of euheuten.ee for three or four day8> thus removing an immediate motive for 
esiccessJ ... 

The suppressed National Guard, amounting to 40,000, still retained their 
arms, and those amongst them of the inferior classes turned out at tlie first 
signal; while the gunsmiths and manufacturers of weapons of every descrip- 
tion, not only armed their own artists for the fray, out supplied arms to 
those who sought them. Thus it was calculated that 80,000 men, chiefly 
workmen, and armed for the most part, were immediately ready to act when 
leaders should be found to conduct them. This want was soon supplied, 
though the absence of respectable cltkens during the fir^t days was re- 
marked. The officers and soldiers of the ol<f ^rmy, men of a hundred 
battles/' who, with sweeping impolicy, if not injustice, had been weeded 
( epurie ) from the ranks to make way for ydunger aspirants, assumed, imper- 
ceptibly and in various disguises, the command of different posts and bodies of 
Insurgents, leading detachments to points of vantage, and ultimately giving 
unity and concentration to the phvsical energies of the motley mass of which 
they were the master-springs, l^he young men of the Polytechnic School 
showed activity and spirit, for which they have been over- zealously bepraised. 
lL*ed by a^jighty excitement and ptecocious pretension, they proved the false 
principles upon which public education is conducted in France. Upon what 
plea, we may here observe, save that of unreclaimed instinct, can the presence 
and sanguinary conduct of unsexed women, and urcliins scarcely emerging from 
diildhood, during these fatal tumults, be accounted for ? 

Yet could not the least practised of the Polytechnic youths have committed 
a more fatal blunderrfbaii did;;ihe experienced Marshal who commanded the 
King's troops, in cooping up, ./and paralyzing those brave and splendid sol- 
diers amidst the lanes and barricades and fortress-like houses of a city in 
open revolt. Unable to act, their defeat was inevitable : — Posted at Mont- 
martre, the Barriere de L'Etoile, and other commanding positions, covered 
by artillery, and with room to manoeuvre, even ten thousand disciplined 
troops, tlie whole force, we lire informed, assembled under Marmont, sould 
have held in check the united population of Paris ; and the deplorable carnage 
which ensued might have been averted by an amicable accommodation, when 
the eiCcitement of the first encounter had subsided. The disaster of Buenos 
Ayres comes home to our owu bosonts as a lesson, teaching that the finest 
troops may be compromised in the face of the most despicable foe, by the 
imprudence or imbecility of their leader. 

From information derived from perfectly impartial Quarters, we have reason 
to believe that the motives, conduct, and composition of the revolutionary party 
on the late occasion in Pains, have been dressed, both there and here, in colours 
far brighter than the truth ; of which w'e may be tempted to ])roduce in our 
next number some illustrations supplied by eye-witnesses. 

Illustrations of the Action between the Shannon and Chesa- 
peake. — There is not on record a feat of arms more brilliant and decisive, than 
the capture of the American frigate Chesapeake, on the 1st June 1813, by the 
Baritish fr^ate Shannon, after an action of eleven minutes, from the first to the 
last gnn fired. Founded upon systematic principles of skill and discipline, 
directing the unconquerable bravery of British seamen, this achievement was 
as important in its moral effects, as it was professionally mid nationally glori- 
ous. It repressed the insolence of a boasting Foe, and while it taught him 
a lesson of becoming humility, it restored to the British seaman that just and 
immemorial confidence in his own positive superiority, which the unsuccessful 
issi^ of some most unequal actions may for the moment have tended to 

This memorable frigate action has been beautifully illustrated in four views, 
ihnwinglhe position of the ships at different periods of the encounter, under 
tlm au^rintendence of Capt. R H. King, formerly an officer of the Shao- 
aon. The views are litho^aphed in the first styld, from paintings by Scheiky* 
and are appropriately dedicated to Sir Philip Broke, the hero of the action. 
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are delighted with this most interesting record, which eveiy oflleef^ 
who can afford it, ought to f^ess, and whidh, perhaps, at a fUturo, time ft 
would be well to bring more within the means of all ranks. 

The account of the action prefixed to these views is so concise and aniinatedlt 
that we may be tempted to insert it in a future Number. 

Travels to the Seat of War in the East, by Capt. Alexander.*-^ 
A very agreeable and varied work under the above title is on the point of pah«» 
lication. Capt. Alexander, who has occasionally contributed to our pages, hai 
perhaps passed through a greater variety of scenes, within a limited pe^od> 
than most officers of his Majesty’s Service : — nor have his wanderings been 
unattended with that profit which results from intelligent observation. We 
are compelled by^our limits to defer till next month ^ving extracts from hiS 
volumes, which are written in*a very lively and unpretending manner. 

Regimental Tribute to Major Backhouse, late 47th Regiment*— T h# 
Officers of the 47th Regiment, stationed at Portsmouth, have presented n 
Superb silver vase and cover weighing eighty ounces, and of the value of dO/. 
to Major Thos. Backhouse, on his retirement from that corps, after a merilo* 
rious service of twenty-nine years! The cup is of the Warwick shape, gilt 
inside, and relieved by a very rich and beautifully>executed chasing of grape 
and vine leaves. It was supplied to the Officers by Messrs. Emanuels, Silver- 
smiths, of Portsmouth. The following are the inscriptions on th%cup. Ou 
one side, " Portsmouth, June 12th, 18.30. — A tribute from the OflScere of the 
47th Regiment to Major Thomas Backhouse, on his retiring from the Anny, 
as a token of their esteem for him during his meritorious services of Twenty- 
nine years in the C-orps, and which he has left universally beloved and re- 
spected." On the other side, “ May happiness attend him.” — Major G. F. 
Sadleir. — Captains P. Dundas, J. Clarke, J. Pefliiycuicl^vH. Wainwright, D. 
Campbell, M. Dalyell, E. Dundee, J. Gordoii<^Lieutenants J. Sandes, C* 
Lane, A. Frazer, W. D. Deverell, J. Lardner, W. D. Hewson, A. Campbell, H. 
McNally, 0, Thursby, H. W. E. Warburton, F. C. Fyers— Ensigns W. Wise, 
H. Hutchinson, K. Allan, J. Watson, J. J. D. H. McDonald, and Qr. Mr. 
Nagle. Asst. Surgeon Battersby. 

Di^awings by Mr. E. Lear. — I n more instances than one it has been our 
pleasing office to assist in directing attention to*the unassuming merit of indi- 
viduals struggling to emerge from the difficulties which impede the early 
career of the artist. A youthful and self-taught candidate for distinctidh as a 
draughtsman has recently started in the person of Mr. E. Lear, who is ex- 
tremely happy in the delineation of animals. Mr. Lear has just put forth a 
prospectus of a series of coloured illustrations of the Parrot tril>e, to be drawn 
from nature, principally from birds in the collection of the Zoological Society, 
who very handsomely forward the views of the young artist. We have seen 
some specimens, designed, draw'n on stone, and coloured by the same hand, 
and can vouch for the perfect fidelity and brilliancy of their execution* We 
strongly recommend Mr. Lear as in every respect worthy of patronage. 

The Cabinet CYCLOP-ffioiA. — Dr, Lardner, the learned editor of this useful 
work, having been recently charged, in one of the daily papers, with sailing 
under false colours, in having, contrary to the fact, employed the attraction 
of such names as those of Scott, Moore, Campbell, Southey, and Mackintesdii 
as the respective authors of the popular Histories now in course of publication 
for»the Cyclopeedia, the Doctor has refuted the anonymous imputation, which 
obtained little credence, by^li® publication of vindicatory letters from aack of 
the eminent persons w'e have just enumerated. 

We hope next month to -be enabled to proceed with our notices of this 
valuable series — remarking by the way, that the volume on The Cities and 
Principal Towns of the World" is very entertaining and oonvenient aa a 
topographical record. 

Naval Action. — A coloured engraving has been taken from the Painting 
W Mr. Huggins, to which alluded some months since, of the aetkm in the 
of Benin, between the Black Joke and Almirante, Spanish Slaver. The 
Print is very neatly executed, and, we are informed, accurately represents tile 
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subject. We have also seen a fine en^^raving from a very spirited paintinK; by 
the same artist, representing a “ Hurricane off Port Louis in the Isle of 
France,” and sketched on the spot. 

The Family Cabinet Atlas. — Three additional Numbers of this beauti- 
ful little work have appeared since our notice of tlie First. The Second, 
Third, and Fourth Numbers comprise Maps of Kuro])c, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, the Russian and ( liinese Empires, the World, Persia and Arabia, 
United States, a Table of the principal rivens, &c. and fully sustain the pro- 
mise of the former. 

Histotiy in all Agj:s. — Here is a groat deal of general Histori(^al infor- 
mation compressed into a very small compass. A Satisfactory Outline of 
Universal Ilistoiy is rendered easy of itoferejice ])y a cojfioys index ; the ar- 
rangement of the work is otherwise good; Its princij)les arc professedly 
f 'liristian,” and the volume altogether is calculated to prove an ac<iuisitiori 
to the student. *• 

Sill John Franklin. — Sir John Franklin, the intrepid Arctic traveller, is 
appointed Captain of the llainbovv frigate, at Portsmouth. 
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TO THE ARMY. 


CinClTLAR. 

Ilor.^e Guards, July Jlsi, HUM). 

The King has been jdeased to coniinand 
tinu the Serjeants of regiments of infantry 
shall be armed with ftisils instead of pikes ; 
arrangements will bo in.idt* wirli tlie JNIas- 
ter General and B<»ard of Onliianee, with 
the view of carrying Ilis Majesty’s jdeu- 
sure into effect. 

By command of the Right Il^ri. 

General Loan IIill, 

Commaiidiiig-in-niief, 

^ John MAcnoNAi.n, Adj.-Gen. 

CIRCULAR. 

Horse Guards, August 2(1, 1830. 

The King has been ])leused to eomniand 
that the following alterations shall lake 
place in the army. 

The uiiiforiiis of the ofhj-ers of the re- 
gular forc4iH to be laced in gohl, except 
those <if the household troops, who are to 
continue to wear their present gold em- 
broidery. 

The Avhole of the cavalry w'ith the ex- 
i^eption of tlie Royal Horse Guards (Blue) 
to be dressed in red at the next issue of 
irlothing. 

The raustachios of the cavalry (except- 
ing in the Life (inards, the Royal Horse 
Guards, and the Hussars,) to be abolished, 
and the hair of the iion-(‘ommissioned offi- 
cer and soldier throughout the regular 
foro.es, to be cut close at the sides and at 
the back of the head, instead of being worn 
in that bushy and unbecoming fashion 
adopted by some regiments. 

The four regiments of Hussars to be 
dressed perfectly alike. Their officens to 


have one dress only, and that of a less 
costly pattern, wliii'h will forthwitJi be 
pre])ared. 

Tlie cap lines and tassels worn on the 
caps of the officers and men of the infantry 
to be abolished ; ami the feather of both offi- 
cer and soldier to be shortened, so as not to 
show more than eight inches above the cap. 

The gorget to he abolished. 

The officers and men of the light infan- 
try throughout the army to Avear a green 
tuft, instead of a feutlier. 

The hands of infantry regiments to he 
dre.ssed in wdiite clothing, with the regi- 
mental facings. 

The star upon the strap of the officers’ 
epaulette to he that of the Order of the 
Bath, instead of that of the Order of the 
Garter, wdth the c‘xccption of those regi- 
ments in which a national badge has been 
authorised. 

These arrangements to have reference to 
future supplies, and are not to prevent 
either officers or soldiers from wearing out 
their ]»resent appointments, or such as 
may be in jirogress of jireparation, it be- 
ing, however, understood, that the indul- 
gence is nc)t to extend beyond C’hristmas 
1831, in th/> case of regiments at home, 
or beyond Ghristraas 1832, in the case of 
regiments abroad. 

Patterhs of the new clothing for Hus- 
sars, and hands of infantry regiments, as 
Avell as of the tufts for the light infantry, 
will he prepared immediately, and de])<)- 
sited for general information and guidance 
at the office of Military Boards, 

A patte/ii of the gold lace to be adopteil 
lor the regulai* forces at large, (witli the 
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exceptions already specified,) will be de- 
posited in like manner, us will also a pat- 
tern red coat of the proper quality and 
dye to serve as a guide for the cavalry. 

* The King has been further pleased lo 
command, tliat the feather which has been 
specially allotted to the general officers 
of the army, shall on no account whatever 
be worn by either staff or regimental <iffi- 
c,ers, who arc hereby enjoiiied to adhere 
strictly to the feathers prescribed for them 
by regulation. 

All deviations fiiom tlic regul^^tions es^ 
tablished by the King us they rtjgard dress, 
are peremptorily forbidden by His illajesty. 

The King has been pleased to dispense 
with officers of tlie army appearing either 
at LiC voes or Drawing-rooms in shoes and 
buckles : they will accordingly n]>pear 
upon those occasions in the trousers pre- 
scribed by regulation , 

liy command ot the Uight Hon, 
(iENliUAl. liOUD HiLE, 

Cominanding-iii-Chief, 

JoiiK Macuonam), Adj.-Gen. 

AnsTiiACT of (■lUt-lJEAiis issued during 
the last three months which we have 
not been able to find room for in our 
numliers. 

June I2tb, -Circular granting a 

compensation for clothing to tlie stall of 
the 3Iilitia. 

June 22d.— Daily rates of forage for 
hors(^ of general, staff, and field officers to 
24th June, IBJO. 

June 22d. — Ill arching money to ho al- 
lowed to rejected recruits at one shilling 
a day, reckoning ten miles as a" day’s 

inarch. . 

June 2:4d.— -Civenbir inclosing guard- 
books, into which the attestations of re- 
cruits and the v<M*iiled rec.ords of soldiers’ 
services are to he pasted. 

June 30th.— -(hrcular inchisiiig forms 
for returns of the casualties ot every regi- 
ment ill the service in tlie course of each 

^^Jiine 30th.— Circular inclosing forms 
to be filled up by every officer on full pay, 
with a statement of his services on lull 
pay at home and abroad, and on hall ])ay. 

June 30th.— Instructions for the guid- 
ance of commanding officers cY regiments 
in the proceedings of the Courts of In- 
(juiry ordered to assemble for t^^e investi- 
gation of the services of soldiers. 

June 30th.— Discontinuance of the ap- 
pointment of chaplain-general of the army, 
and regulations as to the remuneration of 
clergymen for their services. 

July 5th.— Memorandum f<p* the guid- 
ance of commanding officers and yiaymas- 
ters in issuing the gratuities of full pay to 
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soldiers discliarged under the forty-sixth 
article of the Pensioner Regulations of the 
14th Nov, 1829 : and the allowances to 
carry home soldiers who are discharged, 
to pension after twenty-four years’ service 
ill the cavalry, and twenty-one years in 
the infantry, without appearing before the 
Corninis.si oners of Chelsea Ho»pttal, 

July 9th. — Officers of cavalry or infan- 
try drawing forage for their liorses, or re- 
ceiving a pecuniary allowance in lieu 
thereof, to have the travelling allowance 
of 9*/. a mile when ordei'cd to attend 
C!ourts Martial or Courts of Inquiry. 

July 9th. — Discontinuing various books 
and returns and forms at present kept f»y 
regiments and reserve companies, from 
Slst Dec. next. 

July 2lst Abolishing the allowance of 

2.S. 9J. per annum for each effective rank 
ami file of infantry regiments at home for 
cleaning and repairing arms. 

July 23d. — Requiring the attestations 
of soldiers now effective with the service 
companies as are in possession of tlio re- 
serve companies, to be forwardi‘d to the 
\Par.Ortiee. 

July 23d. — Lfciscontinuing the extra 
rates for the carriage of regimental bag- 
gage, and extending the rates of commuteil 
allowance for the carriage of baggage in 
Ireland after the 3l8t of December next. 

July 24th. — Altering the rates of allow- 
ance to men on a march in Ireland : also 
for men Quartered on tbe inhabitants in 
Scotland: and granting one commnted 
allowanc-c of 27^- for tJie purcliase of each 
liorse, instefid of the pri^sent price, »tul the 
iUlowance for conducting to the dealer and 
travelling to tlie officer sent to inspect the 
horses. 

July 24. — Instruction for mustering 
regiments at home and abroad, which is 
to take effect from the l*st of January 
next, and explanation of forms altered 
and forms abolished. 

July 28th Discontinuing the present 

allowances for agency of regiments, and 
substituting new ones. 

July 29ih Revision of accounts mid 

forms of return in use in the recruiting 
districts. 

July 30th. — Extending the mess allow- 
ance of 25/. per annum, per c^impany lo 
regiments in the West Indies generally, 
(including Demerara, Berbice, and Esse- 
quibo, and likewise on the western coast 
of Africa. 

July 30th. — Inclosing a copy of His 
Majesty’s warrant, r^ilatii^ the cloth- 
ing of corps of cavalry. 

July 30th. — Alterations and amend- 
ments in the regulations for the pension- 
ing of discharged soldiei’s., 
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^URlVAliS AND SAIUNOS. 

Ifl, PI.YIIOVTH.— Sailed H. M. S. CUo, 
(18.) Commander J. i, Omlow. 

PORTSIIOIJTB.— Sailed H. M. S. Barham, (50,) 
Capt. Sir lohn Loui«, Bart. Arrived H. M. C. 
Cracker, lieat. J. RoepeL 

SllBSRMags. — Arrived 11. M. S. Huasar, (46,) 
Capt. E.'Boxer. 

iW, PoRTSuoiTTH. — Sailed the Marshall Ben- 
net, IVaaiport, H. M. S, Talbot, (38.) Capt. Dick- 
inson, C.B. went out of harbour, and anchored at 
Spithead. Arrived U. S. C. Concord, (21,) Capt. 
If. C. Perry. 

PLtuovTS . — Sailed H. M. Steam-Vessel Me- 
teor, Licnt R. Otway. 

Shrrrnsss. — Arrived H. M. S. Barham, (50,) 
Capt. Sir John Louis, Bart. 

«1. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M, Steam- 
Vessel Meteor, Lieut. R. Otway. Sailed ll.M.C. 
.Sylvia, Ideut. Spark; H. M. C. Raven, and Sea- 
flower. 

Shebrness. — Sailed H. M. S. Barham, (50,) 
Capt. .Sir John Lonls, Bait. 

28. Portsmouth.— Sailed H. M. S. Galatea, 
<42,) Capt. C* Napier, C.B. 

Plymouth.— A rrived H. M, C. .Setflower. 

Sh BERNESS. — Arrived the Marshall Bennct, 
Transport. 

24. Portsmouth. — A rrived H. M. C. Raven, 
lieut. Fincli. 

Falmouth.— Sailed H. M. P. Duke of Marl- 
borough, J, Bull. 

Plymouth.— Sailed H. M. S. Undaunted (46), 

Capt. Clifford, C.B. 

25. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M.<6. Talbot, 
(28,) Capt. Dickinson, C.B. 

Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. Stefin-Vessel 
Meteor, Lieut. R. Otway. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. Steam-Vcsstt 
Messenger, Lieut. Apliuc, from the Mediterra- 
nean. Sailed from Corfu 20th June, Malta .Id 
July, Gibraitar 13th, Cadir. 16th. Sailed imme- 
diately. 

26. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Gala- 
tea, (42,) Capt. Napier, C.B. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. Osborne, Ideut. 
W. Leslie, for Leeward Islands; and Swallow, 
Lieut. Baldockt for St. Domingo. 

2r. Plymouth.— Arrived H. M. K.. Vigilant, 

» lieut. Loney, ami sailed immediately. 

28. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Un- 
daunted, (46,) Capt. Clifford, C.B. and H. M. C. 
Starling, Lieut. Harrison. 

Plymouth. — Anived H. M. S. Talbot, (28,) 
Capt Dickinson, C.B. Sailed H. M. C. Sea- 
ilowpr ; H. M. P. Princess Eiinabetb ; lieut. 
Scott; and H. M. Steam-Vessel Carron, Lieut. 
W. F. Lapidge. 

Woolwich. — Sailed H. M. Steam-Vessel 
LI0itHiiig. 

Shebrness* — Arrived ^.*M. S. Childers, (18,) 
Onmmamler R. Deans. 

211. Portsmouth*— Arrived H. M. Cutters 
Sylvia, lieut. Spark; Seaflower, and Cracker, 
lie«t Boepal. 

30. PoRTSHOUTH.— Arilved H. M. C. Arrow, 


Lkttt. Thrackstone. Sailed H. M. C. Sylvia, 
Lieut. Spark ; and H. M. Steam-Vessel Colum- 
bia, Lieut. Ede. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Vigilant, lieut. 
Loney. 

Falmouth.— Arrived H. M. C. Lapwing, 
Lieut. Foster, from Tampico*^, left 0th June ; Vera 
Cmz I3th ; Havaima 28th. Sailed H. M. S. Bri. 
tomart, (10,) Capt. Johnson. 

31. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Snipe, 
^•leut. Purcell, 

Ply Mon-rii.— Arrived H. M. Steam-Vessel 
Columbia, Liiut. Ede. 

Au^iat I. Portsmouth. — Arrived II. M. C- 
\igilaut, Lieut. Loney, and sailed. 

Plymouth. — Sailed H. M. Steam-Vessel Co- 
lumbia, lieut. Kdc. 

Fjlmouth. — Arrived H. M. P, Magnet, f. 
Porteous, from Lisbon; left lltli July. H. M. P- 
Cygnet, lieut. Gomling, fiom Lisbon ; sailed IBth 
July. 11. M. P. Spey, Lieut. James, fiom Ja- 
maica; left Cartliageua 2Gth June, Jamaica 3d 
July, Crooked Island Dth. 

2. PoRTSMou'iH. — Arrived H. M. C. Sylvia, 
Lieut. Xlorgan. Arrived Uie Flora Transport, 
Lieut. Wentworth, from Bermuda; left I2th Jnl>. 

Sherrnbss. — H. M. S. Prince Regent <irop- 
ped from Chatham, and took up her mooiingB. 

3. Plymouth. — Saileil H. M. C. Bramble, 
lieut. Harvey. 

Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Cracker, 
lieut. RoepeL Arrived the Arab, Transport, 
from South America. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Calypso, 
Lient. Peyton, from Buenos Ayres; sailed 24th 
May, Monte Video 2Sth, and Rio Janeirff I8th 
June. 

4. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. S. Galatea, 
(42,) Capt. Napier. 

Sheermess. — Arrived H. M. Steam-Vessel 
Lightning. 

5. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Sylvia, 
Lient. Morgan. Arrived H. M. S. Pelican, (18,) 
Commander Gape. Sailed the Arab, Transport, 
auU Flora, Transport, Lieut. Wentwortli. H.M.S. 
Undaunted went out of harbour, and anchored at 
Spithead. 

Shebrness. — Sailed H. M. Steam- Vessel 
Lightning. 

6. Portsmouth. — Arrived the Diligence, 
Transport, and Orestes, Transport, Lieut. Garret, 
from Malta. Sailed 1st July. 

Falmouth.— Arrived H. M. P, Zephyr, Lieut. 
Church, from the West Indies ; left St. Thomas 
9th July. Sailed H. M. P. Magnet, J. Porteous, 
for Lisbon, and H. M. Steam-Vessel Colamhipe, 
laent. Ede, fopthe Mediterranean. 

7. Portsmouth.— Sailed H. M. S. BritoR, 
(46,) Capt, J. D. Markland ; and Undaunted, (46,) 
Capt. CUffortl, for the Western Islands. 

Shserness. — Arrived H. M. C, Basilisk, 
lieut. Watts. 

Plymouth.— Sailed H. M. P. Princess ElUa- 
beth, Lient Scott, for Jamaica. 

8. Sheerness. — Arrived (he Flora, Trans- 
port, from Bermuda. 

Plymouth — SMI«d H. M. S. Talbot, (28,) 
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Hpt. Dkkiuftou ; and Curlew, (10,) Capt. Trot- 
ter, for the Gape of Good Hope. 

0. Falmouth.-— Sailed H. M. P. Eclipse, 
Lieut. Griffin, for the Braails ; and Tyrian, Lieut. 
Dwyer, for Halifax. 

10. Portsmouth.-- ’Sailed the Orestes, Trans- 
{K>rt, Lieut. Garrett ; and Arab, Transport, Lieut. 
Hyett. Arrived H. M. C, Sylvia, Lieut. Spark. 

11. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M, C. Sparrow, 
(10,) Lieut* Moffatt; {||d H. M. C. Sylvia, Lieut. 
Spark. Arrived the Hope, Transport, Lieut. 
Pritchard. 

13. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. Steam- 
Vosstl Lightning. 

Plymouth. — H* C. Bramble, L^put. Har-’ 

vey, came into Ilamoaee to pay off. » 
Falmouth.— Sailed H. M. P. Cygnet, Lieut. 
Gooding; and H. M. Steam-Vessel, Coluiu3inc, 
Lieut. E(lp, for the Mediterranean. 

14. J’ORTSMOUTH. — Arrived H. M. C. Sylvia, 
Lieut. Spark. Sailed H. M. S. Herald, (JO,) 
Commander MaKwcll. 

Shekrnrss. — Arrived the Amphitrite, Trans- 
ix>rt, Lieut. Cooly. 

15. Poutsmoutu. — Arrived the Neva, Trans- 
port, Lieut. Adamson, from Quebec ; left ‘20th 
July. 

Plvmouih. — Sailed H. M. Steam-Vessel Car- 
ron, Lieut. Aplin. 

10. PoiirsMOUTH. — Sailed H. M. S. Pelican, 
(18,) Commander Gape, for the Meditet ranean ; 
Neva, Transport, Lieut. Adamson ; and Diligence, 
naval Transport. At rived H. M. G. Highflyer; 
and H. M. Steain-Vt ssel, Kcho, Lieut. Otway. 

17. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Sylvia, 
Lieut. Spark; 'and Cracker, Lieut. Boepei. Ar- 
rived the French Frigate Seine, Capt. Thibant, 
and Rodeur, Cutter, with the American ships. 
Great 'Britain and Charles Caroll, the former hav- 
ing on board the Kx-King of France. 

18. Plymouth. — Arrived the Diligence, Na- 
val Transport. 

Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. Steam-Vessel 
Echo, Lieut. Otway. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, 
Bart, stnick his flag on board the Prince Regent, 
on 14th August, and was succeeded in the com- 
mand in the Medway by Vice-Admiral Sir J. P. 
Bevestord. 

His Majesty's Ship Victory is in future to be 
kept as the residence of the Captain of the Ordi- 
nary at Portsmouth. 

His Majesty’s Ship Prince Regent, (120,) was 
paid off at Slieerness on 5th of August, and re- 
commissioned by Capt. J, D. Dnndas. 

His Majesty’s Ship Hussar, lately returned 
finm North America with Sir Charles Ogle's flag, 
was paid off at Chatham on the 27th^July. 

It is with much satisfaction we' observe that 
Mr. J. C. Schetky, now nearly twenty years 
Drawing-Iilaster at the Royal Naval <»ullege, has 
received the appointment of Marine Painter to 
His Majesty. • 

His M^esty’s Ship Dreadnought, (104,) has 
been assigned as an Hospital Ship for sick and 
distressed seamen in the i iver Thames, in lieu of 
the Grampus, and is about to be removed from 
Milford for this purpose. 


His Majesty's Ship Union, (104,) to cuttitig 
down at Plymonth to a third rate. 

His Majesty's Ship Excellent, in ordinary at 
Portsmouth, has been fitted for the reception of 
Commander Smith, gnd supplied ^‘ith marine 
artillery and guns of every description, ^ the 
purposes we noticed in a former Kmnber, 

Uis Majesty's Ship St. Vincent has taken op 
the moorings of the Victory at Portsniouthp wiBi 
the flag of Admiral Sir Ihoinas Foley. 

His Majesty’s Ship Galatea, (42,) Capt. G. 
Napier, sailed suddenly from Portsmouth on tint 
4th for Lisbon ; and H. M. Ships Briton and 
Undaunted shortly after for the Western Jslaitttoi 
Accounts have been received at Lloyd's, that the 
Portuguese Squadron blockading Tercelra, had 
captured five English sliips, which they sent to 
St. MtebaePs, and from tlieuce to Lisbon. Their 
names are the Velocity, fiom Lima to Valparaiso, 
having 200,000f. in specie on hoard ; the Margaret, 
from Rio to Hamburgh ; the East India Cuntpany 
Ship Ann, fiom Payal to Africa; and the Ame- 
lia, from Sierra Leone. 

Our Register records the novel and extraordi 
nary circumstance of the arrival at Portsmouth OQ 
tlie 17th, of the Seine, a Frencii frigate, com- 
manded by Capt. Thibaut, and a Cutter, escorting 
the Ex-King of France and his suite, in two 
American ships, the Great Britain, Capt. French, 
anil Charles Caroll. The Ex-King was imme- 
diately visited on boaid the Great Britain by Ad- 
miral Sir T. Foley and Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, 
attended by Capt, H. Parker, of the St. Vincent, 
and J. Pinhorn, Esq. the Admiral's Secretary, 
The Great Britain was towed round to Cowes in 
the evening by the Meteor Steam-Vessel, Lieut. 
Symons, which lias been placed at the disposal of 
the French Ex-King for the present. On the fol- 
lowing day 9 the Seiue frigate anchored at Spit- 
head, with the tri-coloured flag flying. Tbc 
necessary 'preliminaries were then entered into 
respecting the saluting of the new Aug^ which 
terminated favourably ; it being decided tluit after 
the Admiral's flag hail been saluted, as is cuMofii- 
ary on the arrival of a foreign vessel of War, that 
the batteries on shore would return their salute. 

The following Naval ofiicers are now attfodiug 
lectures at the Royal Naval College : — Capt. the 
Hon. W. Wellesley; Commander J, M* Arthur 
Low, H. Layton, W. S. Arthur, J. Carpenter, 
A. T. Gardiner, T. Holbrook, J. Grcagh, W. J. 
Hood, T. N. Langford, J. Robb; Lieutenants 
W. B. Oliver, F. Gilly, T. E. Smith, W. Est- 
conrt, D. Mosberry, V. Pickey, J. A. McDonald, 
C. H. Norrington, H. N. Atkinson, T. Parsons, 
T. Rogers, E. P. BedweU, T. M'Namam. 

His Majesty's Ship Herald, Conunandar O. 
Maxwell, is preparing to receive Lieut-Gen, Lord 
Aylmer on board, for a passage to Quebec, wbo 
is appointed to succeed Sir John Kemp as Gover- 
nor-General of our North American Coionlea. 

His Majesty's Packet Skylark, Lient. Apitn, 
was paid ofl at Plymouth on the fllst of July, into 
Oidlnary. 

His Majesty's Ship Barham, (50,) Capt* Sir 
John Lonls, Bart, was paid off at Chatham on Ihe 
12th of August. The Bar^m has been itonr years 
in commission. 

The following Midshipmen have pa«t»d tbfdr 
examination at the College since our last Number. 
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M. An-lwlel, T. W. An&oitf A. S. Booth, (5. l>. 
O’Btien, T, Butnott, W. W. Chambers, (4. F. 
Collett, 3, II. Dacrcs, J. R. Engledue, W. T. 
Evans, J. Cedgc, J. Hand lord, J. W. Rotbam, J. 
lowry, H. M. Lockyer, C. Ludlow, 3. il. Murray, 
Lord t larence Pa<;ct, Hon. E. IMOnkett, J . J . Robin- 
8<ui, H. G. Shute, J. J. C. H.Traci‘y,D.Tuckey. 

'llie follominj4 vessels are iu port, fitting for 
home or foreign station. Woolwich, Baleigli, 
(18,) Commander Hawkins, Meditciranean. 
Poitsnionth, Rainbow, (*28,) /Etna, (’oininandoi 
Beichei-, Snrveyijig Ves.sel, Atiie-i. Wolf, (18,) 
CornrnaiHler Ilamly, East Indies, (’olmiibine, 
(18,) Coinniandei J. W. Gabriel, Noith America. 
PlyinoiUli, Hiy-id, (4*2,) ( apt. J. Hayes, Co.'ist of 
Africa. 'I’lie Talbot, Capt. Dickinson ; Curlew, 
Coniniandei G. Woolcombe ; IVail, ('ominander 
Blake ; Pelican, Conmiander J. Gape, have sailed 
tor tlieii re.speetive stations. 


I'ROMOTIONS. 

COMM AN 1)1 It. 

Moystoii, If. M. 

1 lUtlTLN 

Bogle, H. li. 

Biirridge, T. 

Chambers, W. W. 

Keir, J. 3. 

SIIIU.I OSS. 

Jamieson, 11. 

Nutt, H. C. 

West, J. 

I’uitsrns. 

Denby, E. 51. 

Hairi.s, J. 

MARINES. 


MA.I()ll*f.I M il M.. 
Viniooiiibe, C. K. 

Ml L”1LN \N'» 

JohokS, G. 


M Ajons. 

Snow, W. H. 

Parke, T. A. 

rAi’'j'MN.s, 

Gillespie, H. G. 

Layton, F. 


riUM-LlEITTKNAN'I < 

Kdle.stone, J. 

Paiker, H. 

APrOTNTMENTS. 


ADMIRALTY OEEICE, Auoosr 4 . 

His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the 
undci -mentioned ofliceis to be his M.tje.*ty’s Naval 
Aides-do-Catnp : — Admiral the Right lion. Lord 
Amelins Beancleik, K.C.B. to be Ids Majesty's 
first and principal Naval Aide-de-Cainp ; Capt« 
Sir Murray Maxwell, C.B. ; Capt. the Hon. Geo. 
Elliot ; Capt. the Right Hon. Lord Geojge Stuart ; 
Capt. the Hon. E'. W. An liner, C.B. ; Capt. Peter 
Rainier, (LB. ; ('apt. the Hon. Henry Dniictn, 
C.B. ; Capt. Sir John Louis, Bart. ; Capt. George 
F. Seymour, C.B. ; Capt. the Hon. George Pou- 
lett; Capt. the Hon. Anthony Maitland, C.B. 


CAPTAINS. 

Dixon, H. M. Pallas. 

Dondas, J, W. D. Piince Regent. 
Franklin, Sir J. Rainbow. 

COMMANDKItS. 
Dob.5on, W. B. Hyperion. 


Danconibe, lion. A. Piince Rcg(*nt. 

lifutenants. 

Airey, G. Talavera. 

Bate, J. M. Talavera. 

Beddeck, H. Preventive Service. 

Berners, H. Fevret. 

Bnclianan, G. Prime Regent, Flag-ship. 

Caiew, T. Prince Regent. 

Carew, W. II. H. Talavera. 

(Herk, J. Prmntive Service. 

Coates, R. Oidinaiy at Portsmoiilh. 

Colcinan, T. Undaiinli'd. 

Duncan, A. (L Tala vein. 

i®'ieeinaiitle, S. G. ('liC* 

Gill, AV. V. 

Herrick, E. ' Talavera. 

Hoiijeins, C, Tahivera. 

Jellicoe, H. Tahiveia. 

Metriinan, C. Oidinaty at Poitsmonlh. 

Mooie, J. (b) Pivveiitive Service. 

Rilfflim, P. H>perion. 

Savage, W. Pei sens. 

St John, J. S. 1’al.tvcia. 

Seyinoiii, E. Ariadne. 

Sheriiigli.im, W. L. Pnnci- Kegt‘nt. 

Sl.itei, M. A. I’lince Regent. 

Smith, A. (b) 5'i<loi. 

Taylor, J. Hai py. 

TwysfUn, H. D. Caledonia. 

Washington, J. TaLivora. 

Wodohotise, F. Tal.iveia. 

sruokONS. 

Nutt, R. C. Spanowhawk. 

Fdicpihtar, R. Piince Regent. 

Harris, W. Rapid. 

Hawker, !•’. ELivoiirile 

Lath>,J. T. Wolf. 

Tilby.T. M. J. Raleigh. , 

Cliii.sf\,W. Secridary to Admlial Sir J. P. Be 
lesloid. 

MARINES. 


T. AlMTuelhie, Colonel Commandant at Plymouth 
Lieut. Colonel (L Lewis, C.B. J'ortsmonth Divi 
siuii. 

laeut.-Colouel G. Jones, Poilsmouth Division. 


MAJOR. 

Snowe, W. H. Chatliain Division. 

CAPTAINS. 

Baldcliild, G. E. Royal Marine Aitilloiy. 

(Lbsoii, J). A. Royal Mm me Aifillei y. 

(jilUs|ne, H. G. Poitsiiioidh Division. 

Lawience, T. L. Dep. Paymaster Poitsinoiitli Div 
Layton, J'\ Woolwich Division. 

Powell, W. Melville. 

Toirens, B. Pay Captain Plynionih Division. 
Wateis, T. Woolwich Division. 

WjIcr, J. J. JVirtsmuutli Division. 

4‘JItST-T.Ii'AITKNAM I S. 

Cooke, J. Excellent. 

Edlcstonc, J. Chatham Division. 

Paikcr, H.*Woolwieh Division. 

Savage, H. Roj'al Marine Artillory% 

SECOND UEUTENANIS. 

€os.sar, W, 

Deacon, M. Excellent. > 

Parke, 11. Poilsmouth Division. 

Robson, J. ( 5 '. 

Wade, J. Woolwich Division. 
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SIIEEHNESS AND NORTH SEA STATION. 

Vicf -Adniiial Sir John Poo Beroftford, Bart. K.C.B. ' » 


snips. 

(IV pis 

't'OMMANDER.S. 

DlSTltlBirriUN. 

Basilisk, cutter 

r 1« 

. Lieut. J. A, Wright . 

Cruisei . 

(iliiJders . . . 

. 18 

. Coin. IP. Deans . . 

I^ith and Sheerness. 

Cordelia . . . 

. 10 

. Cimi. C. Ilotlian^ . . 

(Jriiiser. Paid oil and i-ecominissioiied 7th March. 

Donegiil . . . 

. 78 

. Capt. J. Dick . . . 

Giiard-bhip. Nore. 

'Martial . . . 

. 12 

. liieut. H. M'KUxly . 

Cruisei. 22d May, sailed for Coast <»f lieland. 

Prince Regent . 

. 120 

. Capt. Hon. G. Poulett 

Sheerness. Flau-kiiii*. 

Surly, cutter . 

. 10 

. Ijieut. H. Janaea - . . 

Cruiser. 

(Swan, cuitei 

. 10 

. Lieut. J. Goldie (a) . 

Cruisei . 

Sail 8 ('runs 2(i8 





PORTSMOUTH STATION. 



Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, G.(\B. 

Arrow, cutter . 

1 

Lieut. E. Thrackstone 

Cruiser. 

Cracker, cultei 

1 

Lieut. J. P. Roepel . 

Cruiser. 

Galatea . . . 

. 12 

Capt. C. Napier, c.B. 

f Portsmouth and Plymouth. 4ih AiigiiM, sailed 
\ for Lisbon. 

Ganges . . . 

. 84 

Capt. G. Burdett 

Guard-ship. Portsmouth. 

St. Vincent . . 

. 120 

Capt. H. Parker 

Flag-ship. Portsmouth. 

Spariow, cutter 

. 10 

Lieut. J. Moffalt . . 

Crui.ser. 

Sylvia, cuttci . 

1 

Lieut. T. Spark . . 

Cruiser. 



j Capt. A.W.J. Clif 

1 ford, c.B. . . . 

"1 February at Plymouth from Western Islands. 

Undaunted . . 

. 40 

1 7th August, sailed from Portsmouth tor Tei 

3 ccira. 


' «» 


Sails GiinsSOri . 

PLYMOUTH STATION. 


Admiral Sir Manley Dixon, K.C.B. 


Bramble, cultei . 10 

. Lieut. J. Harvey . . 

Falmouth. Cruiser. ** 

Britomait 

... 10 

. Corn. E. J. Johnson . 

/ May, sailed for Scotland. 5th June, returned 
\ to Plymouth. 30th July, sailed for Lisbon* 

Briton 

... 40 

( Capt. J. D. Mark- 

■\ April, returned fiom West Indies, and recom- 

‘ ( land, c.u. . . 

/ missioned. Tlh Aug. sailed for Tcrcelru. 

Caledonia 

. . . 120 

. Capt. R. Curry . . 

Plymouth. Flag-ship. 

Kent . . 

... 78 

. Capt. S. Pym . . . 

Plymouth. Guard ship. 

Vigilant . 

... 12 

. Lieut. R. Loney . . 

Falmouth. Cruiser. 

Sail 6 

Guns 270 





IRISH STATION. 



Rear-Admiral Hon. Sir Charles Paget, Kt. K.C.H. 

Dispatch . 

... 18 

. Com. E. A. Frankland 

Cruiser. Cork. 

Nautilus . 

... 10 

r Com. Kt. Hon. Lord > Commissioned at Woolwich. 14th July, sailed 

' \ G ^Paulett 

. Cora. S. Radford . . 

j for Cork Station. 

Nimrod . 

... 20 

Cork. Cruiser. 

Orestes . 

... 18 

. Com. J. Reynolds 

Cork. Cruiser. 

Pearl . . 

... 20 

. Com. C. U. Blake 

J‘14th June, arrived at Spithead, with Adruirai 

\ Paget. 23d July, returned to Cork. 

Pike . . 

... 12 

. Lieut J. G» Wigley . 

Cork. Waterford. Cruiser. 

Pylades . 

... 18 

. Com. P. D. H. Hay . 

Sw George's Channel. Cruiser. 

Semirami.s 

... 24 

, Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley Cork. Fla a-s hip. 

Trinculo . 

... 18 

. Com. S. Price . . . 

Cork. Cruisei . 

Bail 9 

Guns 158 

* 
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MEDITERRANEAN STATION. 
Vice-Admiral Sii Tultcney Malcolm, K.C.B. 


SHIPS. 
Alligator . 
Blonde . 
Biiiannia 

• 

G0N8. 
28 . 
46 
120 

COiVlMANniillB. 

Capt. C. P. Vorkc . 
Capt. E. Lyons . . 

C pt .\V . J . H. Johnstone 

Favourite 


18 

Com. J. Harrison 

Ferret . , 
Gloucester 

Madagascar 

Melville 
Miisqnito . 
PhUomel . 


10 

7i 

46 

74 

10 

10 

Capt. F. 11. Coflin . 
f ('apt, Hull. Sir K. 

\ C. Spencer 

Capt. (A J. W. Nchliain 
Com. C. Pcntlia 

Com. C. (^tithaiii 

Procris . 


10 

Com, W. T. GrifliilLH 

Rapid . . 


10 

Com, C. 11. .Swinburne 

Rattlesnake 


28 

Capt.SirT. Paaley.Bt. 

Revenge . 


74 

5 Capt. Hon. C. O. 
t Htidgemaii . . 

Rifleman . 


18 

Coin. R. S. Triscott . 

Samarang 


28 

Capt. F. T. Mitchell . 

Scylla 


18 

Com. J. Hiudmarsh . 

Wasp . . 


18 

Com. B. Popbam 

WeaBlc 


10 

Com. C. Rasdeii 

Wellesley 


74 


Windsor Castle 

Sail 21 Guns 800 

/ Capt. Hon. I). P. 

\ Bouv^-i ie . . 




AFRICAN I 




(!onirnodo»'e J, 

Atholl . 


28 

Capt. A. Cordon , . 

Clinker . 


12 

Lieut. G. W. Matson . 

Conflict 


12 

Lieut. G. Smilhers . 

Medina . 

. .* 

20 

Com. E. Webb . . 

Plumper . 


12 

Lieut. J. Adams (b) . 

Primrose . 


18 

Com. W. Bioughton . 

Sail 6 

Guns 

10‘i 



Challenger 
Comet . , 

Crocodile 

Cruiser . 
Satellite . 
Southampton 
Success 
SBebra . 


18 


18 

18 

52 

28 

18 


UIKTRIBUTION. 

July 8th, arrived at Gibraltar and sailed for Malta. 
Conslautiuoplc, l2th .June. 

Malta. .Sanliiiia. July 21th, Malta. 

{ Archipelago. Ah'xandrid. Malta. Marseilles, 
12th .Inly. 

Malta. April, to Algiers. July UHh, Algiers. 
Archipelago. May, Moren. July 1st, Malta. 

} Tripoli. April, a; all ri. S)i.icuse. 1st July, at 
Malta. 

Archipelago. Malta, June. ^ 

Algiers, Aj/til. Malta. 

Siiiyrtia. Nti|ioIi di Uotiiaiita, 1 Itb June. 

February, sailed troin Malta for Marseilles. 
Malta, Coifu, 1st July. 

f /Egina, Maich. Sniyrua, Malta, April. Mar-' 
\ seilles, July 20. 

{ Tilpoli. Malta, March. Algieis,3unp. Malta, 
Ionian Islaiids, July. 

^Malta, May. Saidinia. Milfa, June. 

{ Ionian Islands, Apiil. Aichipelago, Smyrna, 
July. 

{ Alexandra. Malta, April. Tangiers. Gibral- 
tar. Malta, Juiio.‘ 

{ May 2l8t, sailed Iroin Portsmouth. June 2d. at 
(•ibraltar. 13th June, at Malta. 

{ Malta. Gibraltar, March. Ionian Islands, 
April. Malta. Mai seilles, June. Algiets. 
July 10. 

Ionian Islands. 

{ Aichipelago. Malta, February. Ionian Is- 
lands, Ma> . 

} Smyrna. Vourla. Malta, May. Napoli. 
June. 


5 March, Goree and Cape Verds. May, Sierra 
c laioiie. July, Ascensiion. 

Fernando Po. Maj, Sierra Leone. 

< 28th May, sailed from Plymouth. 15th June, 
C left Madeira. 

St. Helena. May, Sierra Leone, 
t Sierra Leone. May, Ilighl of Benin. June, 
f Accra. 

5 February, St. Helena. Apul, Sierra Ix*one. 
i May, Princes' Island. 


EAST INDIA STATION. 

Rear-Admiral Sir E. W. C. K. Owen, K.C.H. 

Capt, C. H. Freemantle January, Cali^Mta. Pondicherry. Madilis. 

Capt. A.A. Stindisiands Malacca. January, Iffnanfil- Madias. 

Capt. J. W. Montague /Ttincomalee. 6th February, .Sydney. M.irch, 
\ Van Dieinan’s Laud. 

Cm. J. E. G. Colpoys Trlncouialee. Swan River. 

Coin. J. M. Law'6 . . Madras. January .list, Calcutta. 

Capt. P. Fisher . . Madias. January, Trincomalec. Penang. 

Capt. W, C. Jervoise Madras. January, Swan River. 

\'an Dieman's February, Sydnev. 


Sail K Guns 208 
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Curlew . . 

Espoie . , 

Falcon . . 

Ja.Hi'ur . . 


Talbot . . 


CAFE OF GOOD HOPE STATION. 
Coimiiodorc C. M. Srhoiubeig, C.B. 


Com. G. F. Stowe . 

Com. H. D. Trotter . 

Com. If, F. Greville 
Com. If, G. Colpoys . 

J Capt. C. M. Schom* 

luM'gjjr.n. . .■* . 

( Cap?. B. Dickin- 


I C.ipu lit. lion. I,iord 
1 11. J. S. Churthill 


DISTUIBUTION. 

f March l.'Jth, sailed from Portsnionth. April, at 
*v TencrilTe. St. Jago. irth April, sailed ft)v 
( Cape. 

{ New'. Commissioned 7th March. 1 lib J wly , at 
Plymouth from Woolwich. Sailed, Antf. 

{ Simon’s Bay. March, St. Helena. Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Algoa Bay. March, Simon’s Bay. 

Madagascar. March, Mauritius. 

} Flag-ship. M.'iiiritins. Maroli, Simon’s 
Bay. 

1 Portsmouth. Commissioned, .Idth April, ftOth 
/ July, W'cul out of Harbour. ‘25111 July, sailed 
) for Plymouth. Sailed 8tli August. 
\Maniitiii.s, M iirli. 


iVEST INDIA AND NORTH AMEIUCA STATION. 
Vice-Admiral E. G. Colpoy.s. 


(Miainpion . . 

Firefly, schooner 

Grasalioppei 


Kangaioo, schooner 
Magiftficent . . , 

Manly . . . . 

Meihey .... 

Minx, bchooner 
Nimble, .scliooiiei . 


Pickle, schooner 
Pincher, scliooner 


Skipjack . . . 


Sparrowhawk , . 

Speedwell, schoonei 
Victor . . . . 


Sail 26 Guns 4:i2 


c Capt. A. Farquhar, 
< f.H. K.nl . . . 

Com. F. V. Cotton. . 


Cora. C. Dcarc . . 
(/om. J. P. D. Larcora 
Com. 11. M, Jackson 

Com. D. Mayne . . 

Lieut. W. Shortland 
Com. F. Bluii . . • 

f Capt. G. W. C. 
\ Ciimten.ay . , 
Lieut. J. Simpson (c) 
LieUt, J. M'Doiiuell . 
f (^ipt. Right lion. 
Lord W. Paget . 

Lt. J. B. B, M'Hardy 
Lieut. W. S. TuUoh . 

Capt. W. Walpole 
Com. J. G. Dewar . 

Capt. B. Clement 
Lieut. J. Rdc^ic . . . 
Com. C. Parker (c) . 


Lieut. >. Hogg . . 
Corp. R. Keane . 

Capt. C. J. Austen 


} June 7lh, sailed from PlymouLli. June SOih, 
sailed from Madeira. 

May, at Halifax. 6th July, at Newloundiaiul. 
Bahaiiras. Cuba. 

{ February, at Antigua. Apiil, Tiinidad. Ha- 
vana. Nassau. June, Port Royal. 

{ February, Jamaica. Honduras. May, Port 
Royal. 


{ April, Jamaica. Nassau. May, Bermuda. 

July, Halifax. 

r April, Jamaica. St.Jago. Chagres. June2dtb, 
( Jamaica. Cuba. Nassau. 

Jamaica. 

Port Roy'il. Guardsldp. 

May, Newfoundland, from Halifax. 

> Barbillloes. Apiil, Trinidad. Jamaica. May, 
5 Port an Prince. 

Bahamas. Cruiser. * 

Baliamas. Cruiser. 

I 20th April, sailed from Portsmouth. 1st June, 
V Barbtdoes. l2tU June, Jamaica. Havana. 
' Bermuda. July, Cuba. 

New Provhlence. ' 

Bahamas. Cruiser. 

5 Trinidad. May, Curavoa. Ylarbadoes. June, 
( at Tiinidad. 

Bermuda. May, Halifax. 21st June, Quebec. 

{ Barbadoes. April, Trinidad, May, Bermuda. 
Carthagena. 14th June, at Jamaica from 
La Guayra. 28th sailed. 

Bahamas. April, Havana. New Providence, 
r Jamaica. April, Nassau. Havana. Hondu- 
< ras. June, Jamaica. Port au Prince. St. 
I Jago de Cuba. 

r Pebnnry, Barbadoes. April, Trinidad. May, 
Nassau. Havana. 12th June, Bermuda. 
* 3Uth, sailed for Jamaica. 

Jamaica. Carthagena. 

5 Honduras. Jamaica. April, Vera Crus. Ha- 
I vana. 0th June, Jamaica. 
rPLAG-sHir. February 13tli, sailed from Ports- 
1 mouth. Barbadoes, Match 13th. March26lh, 
< Port Royal. April 15th, Havanna. May 

I 1.1th, Bermuda, dth Jane, Port Royal. 16th 

July, Bermuda. 

2 B 2 


1st June, 
Havana. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN STATION. 


ships. 

OUNS. 

Rear-Admiral 1 

COMMANDERS. 

Alert . . . 

. . 18 . 

Com. J. C. Fitzgerald 

Algerine . . 

. . 10 . 

Com. C. Talbot . . 

Clio . . . 

. . 18 . 

Com. J. J. Onslow . 

Druid . . 

, . 4d . 

yCapt. G. W. Ha- 

j inilton, C.B. . . 

Eden . . . 

. . 2fi . 

Capt. W. F. W. Owen 

Lightning 

. . 18 . 

Com. T. Dickinson . 

Sapphire . . 

. . 28 . 

Com. JH. Duudas 

Seringapatam 

. . 40 . 

5 Captain Hon. W. 
( Waldegravc (a) 

Thetis . . . 

. . 40 . 

Capt. A. B. Bingham 

Tribune . . 

. . 42 . 

Capt. J. A. Duntze . 

Volagc . . 

. . 28 . 

5 Capt. Right Hon. 
^ Lord Colchester . 

Warspite . . 

. . 70 . 

Capt. S. Burgess . . 

Sail 12 

Guns 402 



. Baker, C.B. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Yalparjliso. February, Lima. Panama. 

St. Catherine's. Rio, March. Pernambuco. 

10th July, sailed from Plymouth. 

loth March, sailed ft^m Plymouth. 2l8t April, 
Port Praya. I4th May, Pernambuco. 17th 
June, Rio Janeiro. 

February, St. Helena. 10th March, Rio Ja- 
neiio. Monte Video, June. 

;^Jiver Plat^. ' 

February, Kan Bias. March, Coqnlmbo. Val- 
paraiso. 

Rib Janeiro. February, Valparaiso. 14th Fe- 
bruary, sailed for Sandwich Islands. 

Valparaiso. January, Coquimbo. Marih, 
fJallao. May, Valparaiso. 

River Plata. Monte Video. March, Rio Ja- 
neiro. 

> 12th February, at Rio, from Madeira, April, 
J Bahia. Pernambuco. June, Bahia. 

Flao-ship. Rio Janeiro, May. 


COAST BLOCKADE AND PACKET SERVICE. 


Talavera . 

Hyperion 

Astrea 


74 . Capt. H. Pigot . . Downs Station. 

42 . Capt. W. J. Mingaye Newhaven. 

0 . Capt. W. King . . Falmouth. Packets. 


Sail 8 Guns 122 


SHIPS ON PARTICULAR SERVICE. 

i 


Ariadne .... 28 . Capt. G. Rdnnie (act.) 

Chanticleer ... 2 . Com. H, Foster (b) . 

Herald .... 10 . Capt. G. B. Maxwell 

Pallas 42 . Capt. M. II. Dixon . 

Sulphur .... 8 . Com. W. T. Dance . 


Sail 5 Cuds 00 


r March 13th, sailed from Plymouth. April, 
< Ascension. May 10th, Gambia. Left for 
t Ascension, June, St. Helena. 

( Scientific Expedition. Cape of Good Hope, 
c May, Ascension. 

Portsmouth, refitting. 

3 Tth July, sailed from Portsmouth for Halifax. 
I Pot into Torbay. Sailed July 12tb. 

Swan River. 


FirriNG FOR SERVICE. 


Columbine ... 18 
Dryad .... 42 

Pelican .... 18 

Raleigh .... 18 

Wolf 18 

Sail a tJuus 114 


. Com. J. W. Gabriel 
. Capt. J. Hayes, o.b. 

. Com. J. Gape . . . 

. Com, A. M. Hawkins 
. Com. W. Ilamley . . 




I 

L 

{ 


Portsmouth. 19th May, returned tVom North 
America. 

Comdiissioned at Plymouth, 24th May, for 
Coast of Africa. 

March 24th, arrived at Portsmouth from the 
Mediterranean. Paid otf at Chatham 14th 
April. C^ynmissioned April 16th for Medi- 
terranei\j). August 6th, at Portsmodth. 

Returned to Spithead from Mediterranean, 12th 
November. Paid off at Woolwich, Decem- 
ber 4tb. Commissioned 13th July, for Medi- 
terranean. „ 

12th March, arrived at Portsmouth from the 
Mediterranean, SOtli March, paid off. lOtb 
Jnne, commifiKoned for East Indies. 
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• HIPS. 

Adventure 
iEtaa . . 
Beagle 
Blousom . 
luvestigator 
Mastiff . 
Meteor 
Monkey . 
Protector 


OUMS. COMMANDERS. DlSTRlBUTtON. 

6 . Cora. P. P. King . South America. 

6 . Com. £. Belcher . Africa. Fitting at Portsmouth. 

6 « Com. R. Fitaroy . . South America. 

10 . Com. R. O^en . . April, St. Domingo. May, Silver Ka Passage 

16 . Mr. G. Thomas . . Shetland Islands 

6 . Lt. W. J. Cooling . Morea. 

8 Com. R. Copeland . Morea. 

. Lieut. B. Allen . . Tender to Blossom. 

2 . Com. W. Hewett . . North Sea. 


Sail 9 Guns 


PAID OFF*INTO ORDINARY, SINCE JTANUARY. 


Arachne . 



. 18 

Com. H. S. Nixon . 

Asia . . 



. 84 

( Captain W. J. H. 
Johnstone » . . 

Barham . 



. .50 

Gapt. Sir J. Louis, Bt. 

Cadmus 



. 10 

/ Com. Sir T. R. T. 
\ Thompson . . 

Camelion . 



, 10 

Com. A. Luckraft 

Dartmouth 



. 42 

f Captsdn Sir T. Fel> 

1 lowes,Kt. c.B. . 

Erebus 



Bomb 

Com. P. Broke . . 

Fairy . . 



. 10 

Corn. P. Blair . . . 

Forte . . 



. 44 

J. Coghlan .... 

Hecia . . 



. 6 

Com.T. Harding, (act.) 

Hero^ . . 



. 18 . 

Corn. J. Burnet . . 

Hussar 



. 46 . 

Capt. E. Boxer . . 

Infernal . 



Bomb . 

Com. 0. G. S. Gunnng 

Isis . . . 



. 50 . 

C Capt.SirT. Staines, 

X K.C.B 

Java . . 



. 51 . 

Capt. W. F. Carrol, c.B. 

Ocean . . 



. 80 . 

Capt. P. Campbell, c.B. 

Pandora . 



. 18 . 

Com. J. F. Gordon . 

PeloroB . 



. 18 . 

Com. M. Quin , . 

Ramillies 



. 74 . 

Capt. H. Pigott . . 

Spartiatc 



. 70 . 

Capt. F. Warren. . , 

Sibylle . 



. 48 . 

Capt. P. A. Collier . 

Tyne . . 



. 28 . 

Capt. Hir R. Grant . 

Victory . 



. 104 . 


C Arrived at Portsmouth from West Indies 
^ 26th June. Paid off at Plymouth 13th July. 

> Arrived at Portsmouth from Medllerrauean 
3 27th May. Paid off 19th June, 
r Arrived at Portsmouth from West Indies June 
\ 26th. Paid off at Woolwich 12th August. 

1 Arrived at Portsmouth, 20th April, from South 
3 America. 7th May paid off. 
r Arrived at Portsmouth 0th March. Paid off 
( 22d Marci). 

} 26th February, arrived at Portsmouth from 
Mediterranean. 13th March, paid off at 
Chatham. 

r Arrived at Portsmouth from Mediterranean 20th 
< June. 20th July, paid off. 
c Arrived at Portsmouth, 16th June, from West 
^ Indies, doth June, paid off at Chatham, 
t Arrived at Portsmouth, 13th June, from South 
( America. Paid off at Plymouth, 3d July. 

{ Arrived at Portsmouth fVom Africa, 13th April. 
( Paid off' at Woolwich, 20th M.iy. 
f Arrived #at Portsmouth, 28tb February, from 
^ South America. Paid off i6th March, 
f Arrived at Portsmouth, 4lb July, ftom North 
f America. Paid off at Chatham, 26t)|^ July, 
c Arrived at Portsmouth from Mediterranean, 27 tU 
^ May. 11th June paid off' at Chatham. 

) Arrived at Portsmouth from Mediterranean, 25th 
5 May. 4th June, paid oil' at Chatham, 
c Arrived at Portsmouth from East Indies, 8tb 
^ January. Paid off 28th. 

€ Arrived at Portsmouth, 15th ^arch, fi*om M«- 
I diterrancau. Paid off at Plymouth, 15ih May. 
r Arrived at Plymouth, 3d February, iVoin East 
\ Indies. Paid off IBth February. 
e Arrived at Portsmouth, 9th May, from Mediter 
\ ranean. Paid off 21st May, at Chatham, 

Pidd off at Chatham, i6th March, 
c Arrived at Portsmouth from Mediterranean, 
f 24th March. Paid off 12th April. 

( Arrived at Portsmouth, 26lh June, from Africa. 
} Paldof rth JiUy. 

€ Arrived at Portsmouth, 27th May, from Nortli 
f America. Paid off 11th June. 

Paid off at Portsmouth, 30th April. 
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Lords €oimtiis»ioncrs of the Admiralty. Principal Commauders-in-Gliief. 


Earl of St. Vincent, to 14th May. 

Viscount Melville, from I5lh May. 

Sir Philip Stephens, Bart. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart, to 14th May. 
1804 James Adams, to 14th May. 

Warwith France, Markham, to 14th May. 

Holland, and John Lemon, to I4th May. « 

Spain. Sir Harry Bnrrard Neale, Bart, to July. ** 

James Gambler, from 15th May. 

Sir John Coljioys, K. B. from 15th iviay. 
Philip Patton, from I5th May. 

William Dickinson, Jnn. from 15th May. 
Sir Evan Nepean, Bart, from July. 


Channel. — Adm. Hon. W. Corn- 
wallis, 

Portsmouth. — A,dm. Montagn. 

rvice Adm. Sir. J, 
Plymouth. — < Coipoys, and Vice 
I Adm. Young. 

Cork. — Adm, Loi’d Gardner. 

Norti Sea and> 
jiownR* ) 


Cork. — Adm, Loi’d Gardner. 

Norti Sea and i Adm. Lord Keith. 
jiownR* ) 

Halifax.— V. Adin. Sir A. Mit- 
cncll. 

’I' rv. Adm. P. Ral- 

East Indies. — < nier, R. Adm. 

I^Sir E. Pellew. 

Jamaica.— R. Adm. SirJ.T. Duck 
worth. 

Medilerraoean.- \ f'”"’ 


Distribution op thk British Naval Forck in each Month of 1804. 


Number of Ships. 



In Port and fitting . , . . 

In the English and Irish Channels . 
In the Downs and North Seas . . 
West Indies and on the passage . . 
At Jamaica ...... 

In America and at Newfoundland . 
Cape of Good Hope, East Indies, 
and on the passage 
Coast of Africa ..... 

Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar . . 

Mediterranean, and on the passage . 
Hospital and Prison Ships . . . 

Guard Ships 

Total Ships in Commission . . 

Receiving Ships 

Serviceable and repairing for Service 

jin Ordinary 

Building 



No. 

No. 

1 No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

' No.' 

! No.^ 

1 No 


75 

66 

84 

82 

105 

110 

124 

147 

147 

170 


117 

121 

120 

122 

132 

131 

141 

149 

169 

161 


07 

10.3 

110 

122 

1.30 

153 

138 

166 

161 

162 

.1 

31 

33 

35 

43 

42 

41 

40 

.30 

3* 

32 


20 

22 

26 

26 

35 

37 

35 

36 

35 

37 

I 

6 

7 

7 

14 

8 

8 

8 

14 

11 

11 

a 

9 

29 

30 

31 

31 

30 

28 

27 

27 

28 

28 

Ct 

SJ 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

A 

12 

11 

13 

12 

7 

1 8 

4 

' 7 

6 

13 

J 

41 

44 

38 

38 

41 

1 41 

42 

40 

39 

38 

X 

15 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

i 16 

16 

«£ 

21 

23 

26 

24 

20 

20 

17 

17 

15 

15 

JS 

9 

467 

477 

,607 

533 

567 1 

596 

594 

660 

664 

685 

e3 

V 

10 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

14 

11 

12 

14 

j 21 

22 

20 

18 

16 

20 1 

23 

32 

32 

31 

39 


139 

134 

134 

127 

128 

125 

124 

118 

116 

105 

> © 

06 - 

66 

66 

64 

89 

80 

80 

70 

64 

62 











1 


764 

710 

738 

752 

816 

*841 

1 

824 

891 

889 j 

905 

1 


Number of Seamen voted for the Year 1804, including 22,000 Marines, 100,000. 


For wages for ditto ....... 

For victuals for ditto ........ 

For wear and tear qf ships in which they are to serve 
For ordnance sea service on board such ships 
For the ordinary of the Navy .... 

For tlie extraordinary ditto. .... 

For hire of transport 

For prisoners of war in health 

For prisoners of war 

For fm^Hsing the Naval defence of tlie country 


£2,405,000 0 0 
2,470,000 0 0 
3,000,000 0 0 

325.000 0 0 
1,020,670 0 9 

948,620 0 0 
709,249 9 8 
220,166 8 1 
42,000 0 0 

310.000 0 0 

£.12,350,606 7 6 
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ACTIONS, AND OCCUHRENCES, AND CHBQNOLOGICAL EVENTS OF THE 
BRITISH NAVY. 

January 2. La Crrolo, (P.) A. BisitelL 40, T. 1S03, foundered oil her paeaage from Jamaica, erew 
saved by the Cnnibcrlaml, 74. — 3. Tlie Archer, (G. V.) 14, Lieut. J. Shcritf, after a short action oflf 
Boulogne, captured a French lugger gun vessel of one 18 ahd one 12'poondcr, commanded by an 
Ensign de Vaisscau. — 5. Les Frti-es Unis, (French), 8 guns, 134 men, taken by the Caioline, 30, B. 
W. Page, East Indies. — 0. Haven, (Bg.) (F.) S, Swaine, 18, T. 1700, lost on the souih-Westof Sicily, 
crew saved. — 10. The boats of the Scourge, 10, W. Wooiridge, commanded by Lieut. W. J, Hughes, 
cut out of tlic Vlie Ro.td, from under the batteries, mounting 0 guns, an English ship of 400 tons bur- 
then, mounting 8 gnns, laden with timber, which had been captured by the enemy. — 14. The boats 
uf the St. Fioreuzo, 40, J. Bingham, Malabar coast, captured the Passe Par Tout (French chasse- 
maree).— 10. Le Hazaid, (French), brig, C guns, .14 men, captured by the Speedwell, brig, 14, W. 
Robertson. — ^21. The Cerberus, 32, \V. Selby, captured off Cape La Hogue, Le Charoeau, 300 tons, 
armed with 4 gunsaund 2 swivels.— ^4. Belldhe, (French), 8 guns, 24 men, captured by the (^yano, 

sloop, 18, Nourse, Tjceward Inland station. — ^25. Lc Furet, (French), 4 guns, 43 men, and the 

Bijou, 0 guns, 60 men, captured by the St. Lucia, sloop, 14, C. Shipley, Wward Island station. — 

27. L'Harmonie, (French;, schooner, 12 gins, 82 men, captnred by the Cyane, sloop, IS, Noiirae, 

Leeward Island station. — 30. The Tribune, Capt. Bonnet, 30, and Hydrax, G. Miindy, 88, fell in with 
twenty of the enemy’s dutilla off Cape La Hogue, from St. Maloes, bound to Cherbourg, and captured 
three gun-brigs and a lugget. 

February 4. Four boats of the Centaur, ^4, Commodore S. Hood, conducted by Lieut. R C. Rey- 
nolds, boarded and cut out fiom under Fort Edward, Martinique, Le Cnrienx, 10. — Tlie General do 
Caen, (French) ship, 2(5 guns, 200 men, captured by the Caroline, 30, B. W. Page, in tlie Indian Kea. 
— 0. The Si ipeiil, schooner, captured by i^a Siiperieure, schooner, 10, Lieut. W. C. Fiotirow,— - 
Foailess, ((J. V.) J icitt. (L Williatiis, 12, 170.1, lost off Bedding Point, Cawsand Bay. — 14. Le Ue- 
compense, (Fieneh) schooner, 10 guns, 70 men, captured by the St. Lucia, sloop, 14, C. Shipley* 
Leeward Island station. — Hussar, P. Wilkinson, 38, 1700, struck on the Saints in the Bay of Biscay, 
and lost, crew .s.ived. — 16. The horru* ward-bound East India Fleet of Merchantmen, under Comnio 
doie N. Dunce, beat off and completely foiled a French squadron, under Admiral Lurois, consisting of 
an eighty-foin gun sliip, three frigates, and a brig; the vuln.tble cargo was safely brought Into port.* 
—10. Ccbeie, (F. ) Lieut. .1. Patcy, 12, T, 1800, missed stays, lost on Berry Head, Torbay, auhse 
quently weighed up. — 24. The Stotk, sloop, 18, G. la* Ceyt, Jamaica Station, captured the Coquette 
French schooner, 2 guns, with 0.3 men. — La Jeune Added, (Frencli), row-boat, 2 swivels, 12 men, cap 
tured by the boa<» of the Desiree, 36, H. M'^hitby, .lamaica station.— 26. Flebnstier, (French), 
seliooner, 6 giai.‘», 68 men, t.iken by L’Heurcnx, 24, L. O. Bland, Leeward 4«land Station. 

Match 1, The Lilly , sloo;f, 18. W. Lyall, near Bermnda, captured the Dutch schooner Draak, .3. 
— I'hc Weasel, (hug), W. Layman, 14, B. 1700, driven on shore in a gale, near Cahutta Point, 
Gib|pltar liny, and went to pieces. — 8. Capt. Dixon, of his Majesty’s frigate, Jriconolaiit, with a 
store ship, and siune sloops under his^uniniand, having arrived off tlie Island of Goree, and suspecting 
the settloriiciil to he in tlic liand.s of mo enemy ,t di.spatclieduhis first Lieutenant to Hsccriaiii tlie fact ; 
who not returning nor m.dvlng tlie .signal agreed upon, Capt. Dixon coinim'iircd hostilities by cnttliig 
out a .ship ill the harbour, and stationing his small force in such a position as to cut off (|il succours 
from Senegal. Tliis led to the Em>,li.sh colours being hoisted over the French, and the garrison, con- 
sisting of 360 black and white troops, capitulated. — Two boats of the Cruiser and Bailer sloops, dirt*cl- 
ed by Ideiit. Francis (’amcron, cut out in the night from the Irirbourof Sliieys, the Colcoiiibe, (French 
cutter), but she stuck on the bar and was burnt. — 9. Jeune Henri, (Frencli), brig, 14 gmjs, 30 men, 
taken by the Tartar, letter of marque, 10, F. Piroiiet, lat. 45 deg. N. long. 7 deg. W. — 10. Hose, 
(French) schooner, 1 gun, 50 men, taken by L’Eclair, schooner, 10, Lieut. W. (^arr.— 12. The Harpy, 
18, E. Hey wood, captuied near Calais the Penriclie, 2. — 13. Mosambique, (Fwncli) schooner, 10 
gnns, taken by the Fort Diamond, armed sloop, L. T. Forrest, l,eeward Island station. — 16. Brave, 
(Freiieh) ship, 16 guns, 1 10 men, taken by the lanrc, 40, F. Maitland, liisli station. — IH. La Peqiie, 
40, C. B. H. Ross, Jamaica station, captured La Terrenr, Fionch cutter, 14. — 2l. Tlie Wolverene, 
(sloop) H. Gordon, 1(5, B. 179(5, suriendercd, while sinking, to two French privateers, one of 36, the 
other of 20 gnns, after an action of tbn e ({uarters of an hour, on lier passage, as convoy, towards 
Newfoundland. I — 22. Le Tyson, (French) schooner, 6 guiw, 69 men, c.iptuied by the Cnmbtlan, 40, 

* The value of the ffeet thus gallantly preserved was estim.'ited at above £'.8, 01)0,000 sterling. Most 
liberal rewards w'tie voted to Commodore Dance and his gallant companions, by the Coinmlttve of the 
Patriotic Fund ; and the East ^ridia Company voted pieces of plate and money to tlie amount of 
£'.50,000 for this service. Cotnuio|)ort‘ Dance also received tim iionoui of Knighthood iVpiii the Ring. 

t Captured on the isth January. See Military Annals. 

From the miserable and wretched system of economy that had bepn introduced at the fieace, yre 
now had an exhausted, urn epaired, and ill equipped fleet. In the miUtary branch of the naval de- 
partment, the greatest deffcieiipy both in measures of precaution, as well as offence, were nbservable. 
The mercliantineii were obliged to proceed to their re.spectivc destinations under the protection ol 
vessels utterly incompetent to the service. Among many other proofs of this fact, may be adduced 
that of the Newfoundland ffifet, which was taken, and the vessel of war, as recorded above, the Wol- 
verene, sent as an escort, aclitally sunk. 

The unparalleled diflirulty of .laval affairs compelled a change at the Admiralty, and Lord MeL 
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W. Bradley.— 23. The Pinnace and Culler of the Stork, 18, G. Le Geyt, West Indies, captured the 
Antelope, 4, Dutch ves^l. — ^25. The Magnificent, W. H. Jervis, 74, B. 17t>6, wrecked ne.Hr the 
Pierres Norres, or Black Hocks, in the environs of Brest, crew saved, but 86 made prisoners.— 'La 
Hose, (French), I gun, 49 men, taken by L’Eclair's boat.— 26. L' Alexandre, (French), schooner, 8 
guns, ^ men, taken by the Cambrian, 40, W. Bradley. — lie Petite Harinoine, (French), schooner, 2 
guns, 22 men, taken by the Franchise, J. Murray.— 27. L'Egyptienne, (French), ship, 36 guns, 240 
men, taken by the Hypomenea, sloop, 16, C, Shipley, Jamaica station.—** The officers and men be- 
haved with that coolness and intrepidity inherent in Englishmen.” — Dispatch. — 28. The snm of 
£.265,320 voted by the House of Commons to Admiral Lord Hood, his officers, and crew, being the 
value of the ships destroyed and captured at Toulon.— 30. L'Herondelle, (French), felucca, I gun, 44 
men, taken by the Stork, sloop, 18, G. Le Geyt, I,eeward Island station. — 31, Capts. G. M. Har- 
dlflge and Charles Pelly, of the sloops Scorpion and Beaver, 18, made a spirited and gallant attack 
with tile boats of the ships, on the Dutch brig Atalanta, of 16 guns, and 76 men, at anchor within the 
Vlio Hoads, and after a sharp contest took possession her. The Scorpion had 5 .wounded. The Cap- 
tain of the Atalanta was killed ; 4 odicers and 6 seamen wounded*. “ The intrepidity of British seamen 
overcame every obstacle, (she, the Atalanta, being in all respects piepared with boarding, netting, Ac.) 
and after a sharp contest we were in full possession of her.,”— Dispatch. 

April 2. The Apollo,* J. W. T. Dixon, 36, B. 1799, wrecked on the coast of Portugal. Captain , 
and many of the crew perished. — The Hindostan, (S. S.) John Le Gros, 50, P. 1795, took fire in the 
hold, and burned in the Bay of Rosas, Mediterranean, 5 men perished. — The Swift, (Cutter), Lient. 
T. M. Leake, 8, (hired), taken by a French Privateer, of *8 guns, and ,56 men, in the Mediterranean, 
Commander killed. — Jean Baptiste, (French) felucca, 28 men, taken by the Racoon brig, 18, J. A. 
Gordon, Jamaica station. — 3. Le Cazar, (French) felucca, 1 gun, 40 men, taken by the Fortun^e, 86, 
H. Yansittart, Jamaica station. — 6. L’Aventure, (French), felucca,*! gun, 2 swivels, 26 men, taken 
by the Racoon brig, J. A. Goitlon, Jamaica station. — 28. Capt. R. Corbet, of the Bittern sloop, 18, 
Mediterranean station, captured, after a chase of 36 hours, with sweeps, in a perfect calm, L'Heron- 
delle, French cutter privateer of 14 guns, and recaptured two English merclmntnien.— 30. Lc Petite 
Decide, (French) lugger, 1 gun, 26 men, taken by the Ulysses, 44, E. H. Columbine, Leeward Island 
station. 

May 5. Surinam surrendered to a naval and military force under Commodore S. Hood, and Major 
Gen. Sir Charles Green. Tlie following Dutch vessels were taken, Proserpine, (since Amsterdam), 
32; Pylades, corvette, (since Surinam), 18; George, (schooner), 10, ami seven gun-boats (See Military 
Annals). — L* Alfred, (French), brig, 14 gunii, 80 men, taken by the Sbeerness, 44, J. Lind, East Indies. 
— 9. The Ethalcrn, .36, (^.Stuart, after a six hours* chase off Bergen, captured the Dutch Nationa 
brig L’Union, 10 guns, J||k men. — IS. Les Trois Frercs, (French j, 1 gun, 24 men, taken by the 
lUysses, 44, E. H. Coiummne. — 17. Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, of the Antelope, 50, with the 
Penelope, 36, W. Broughton, Amiable, 32, W. Bolton, Cruiser, (sloop), John Hancock, and Rattler, 
(sloop), Francis Mason, attempted to prevent the enemy*.s flotilla, which had pushed out from flush- 
ing, from forming a junction with that! at Ostend ; but the greatest part succeeded in reaching the 
latter place. One Sebuyt, that had hauled out of the line and suiri'endered, was taken possession of.j — 


ville was ^appointed to succeed the Earl of St. Vincent. The appointment was most extraordinary, 
and it was by no means popular; but, if it must be allowed that, in nautical affairs, he was entirely 
unversed, that he was incompetent to wield the power of the British fleets, and direct their thunder in 
awful vengeance against the enemy ; yet in activity of mind and plenitude of re|wirce, Lord Melville 
infinitely excelled his predecessor, and he deserves no small degree of praise forJro^ care and pains he 
instantly took upon his entering into office, to repair the dreadful breaches which the economical sys- 
tem had made in every department of the naval service. Nor, in fact, was this an easy task, for such 
was the mutilated And shattered state of the fleet, and to such an extent had this spirit of parsimoni- 
ous reform been carried, (a spirit too prevalent even at the present day,) that when stores and timber 
were offered at comparatively very moderate terms, they had been refused by the Admiralty, and suffered 
to be sold to the agents of the enemies of the country, ratlier than deviate from the pernicious princi- 
ple, although at the moment our dock-yards were in want of those articles for their daily consuinplJon. 
But the principal service which the new First Lord of tlie Admiralty rendered to the Navy and to his 
country, was by laying down new ships of the line and frigates in the King's yards, and by restoring 
the practice of contracting for the building of others in those of the merchants*, which had been totally 
laid aside, and thus providing fur the future existence of onr best and surest defence. 

♦ She had sailed from the Cove of Cork in company with the Carysfort, and 09 sail of merchant 
men, bound for the West Indies, on the 26th of March. On the*2tid of April, the Apollo and iter 
cohvoy went on shore, and with difficulty 29 of the latter were saied, and proceeded! with the Garys- 
fort on their voyagq.. To what circumstance this disastrous event was oiling has never yet been satis- 
factorily accouirted for; wheHier to the Captain’s not having kept 4 proper reckoning, or to his having 
taken charge of some vessels bound for Lisbon and Oporto ; but whetlier it were to private or pttldjc 
mismaiiagemcnt, certain it is that the loss to the nation was that of a'fine frigate, her Captain, many 
of her officers, and 60 of her crew, vidth 40 sail of merchant ships, richly laden, and more than 500 
ae^en. 

^lie failure of success principally arose from the want of gun boats, which, from the depth of 
wilV in which these vessels move, could alone act against the enimy with effect. Fifty-nine sail of 
the Flushing division readied Ostend in safety ; and English force, on the falling of the tide, were 
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Vittecejo, (So (bgO Wright, 1^, 1799, captured during a dead calm, in Quiberou Bay, by a 

flotilla of gun* boats and luggers. 

June 10. La Libertie, (Freucli), schooner, 1 gun, 2 swivels, 27 men, taken by the Hunter brig, 1|, 
S. FI. Ingleheld, Jamaica station. 

July 10. The boats of the Narcissus, 36, Capt. Donnelly; Seahorse, 36, and Maidstone, 3i, com- 
manded by Lieius. Hyde Parker, Lumley, and Moore, the whole under the orders of Lieut. J«^ 
Thompson, of the Narcissus, attacked about a dozen of the enemy's vessels at La Yandour, In the Hay 
of Hicres. The attack commenced at midnight, nuder a tremendous fire of great guns and miiakUtry ; 
notwithstanding which, the British boarded and set fire to most of the enemy's vessels, who were 
fully prepared, and had taken every precaution to secure them, they being moored head and stern 
with their bars on the heacli, and completely propped together under water. One was, however, 
towed out in spite of their heavy and incessant fire. The British loss was 4 killed and 16 woundod.*-- 
11. La Conception, (French), 2 guns, 47 men, taken by the Spider, schooner, Lieut. H. Shaw, Medi* 
terranean. — 12. L^Jenne Clementine, (French), brig, 15 men, taken by the Sir Bdward Hughes, 
Jiast Indies.— 14. 'nit* Demarara, (sftooner), Lieut. T. Dutton, 10, captured by Le Grand Decide, 
French ship, 22 guns, 150 men, aftef an action of half an hour in the West Indies. — The Lily, (sloop), 
Williang^ Compton, 10 guns, 60 men, B. 17^5, taken by a French privateer, (formerly Marlborough 
Packet), 10 guns, 140 men, off the coast of Georgia, Captain killed.— '15. La Republique, 1 gun, 50 
*meii, taken by the Flying Fish, schooner. — Elisabeth, schooner, 6 guns, taken by La Curleux, 16, 0. 
E. B. Batteswortlu — 10. The French corvette. La Charonte, 20, and brig. La Jole, 14, driven 
aground and burned at the entrance of BouAieaux river, by L'A.igle, 30, George Wolfe.— 23. Home 
station, Capt. Oliver, of the Melpomene, 44, with his squadron, bombarded Havre, and the shipping 
in its port. The town W'aa set on fire, and the shipping suffered considerably. — 25. Mi nerve, (French), 
ship, letter 'of marque, 14 guns, 111 men, taken by the Topa'se, 38, T. Lake, Irish station.— Bt. Hi- 
rondelle, (French), schooner, 10 guns, 50 men, taken by the boats of the Tartar, 32, commanded by 
Lieuts. Mullah and Lockyer, Jamaica station. 

August 1. Home station, Capt. Oliver, of the Melpomene, with the Ariadne, Trusty, Magnanimv, 
Merlin, and Favourite ; Hecla, Meteor, Explosion, and Zebra, bombs; King George, Hope, Nancy, 
Countess of Eglin, and Locust, cutters, made another attack on the numerous vessels in Havre Pier, as 
well as those which were moored outside, amounting to 28 brigs and as many luggers. The town was 
set on lire in two places. The attack was renewed the following day, and was incessant for near 
three hours with bombs and carcases. — L' Alliance, 6 guns, 68 men, taken by the Racoon, sloop, 16, J, 
A. Gordon, Jamaica station.— 2. The Ports of Fecamp, St. Valleryen Canx, Dieppe, Trepori, the 
Sotnine, Etaples, Boulogne, Calais, Graveltnes, Dunkirk, Newport, and QjHpn<j|» declared to be in a 
state of blockade. — It). Le Vautoiir, (Frencli), felucca. 1 gun, 54 meaBj^ken by the Fortuneu, 
36, H. Yansittart, Jamaica station. — 17. Blonde, (French), ship, 30 giini^lk4(ki,2nen, taken by the 
Loire, 40, F. J. Maitland, lat. 49 deg. 30 min. N. long. 12 deg. 20 min. W. — 22. La Yeniis, (French), 
br^, 16 guns, 06 men, taken by tlie squadron of East India Ships, Com. Mungo Gelmour, h(, 46 deg. 
5 mil# N. long. 13 deg. W. — 23. The Pelican, brig, 18, John Marshall, Jamaica station, captured La 
Laurette, hVeiich schooner, pierced for 16 guns, 5—26. Th^ Constitution, (Cutter), Lieut. J. S, A. 
Dennis, 10, (hired), sunk in action with 120 sail of tlie enemy's gun-boats, in company with his Ma* 
jesty’s ships hninortalite, Harpy, and Adder, crew saved. — 27. Zephyr, (French), 4 meti,4akeii by 
the Terpsichoie, 32, W. Bathurst, East Indies. 

September 3. The De Rnyter, D. (S. S.) Lieut. J. Beckett, 64, T. 1799, lost in the hurricane off* 
Antigua, one man perislied. — ^I'he Drake, F. (sloop), 18, T. 1800, lost by grr>unding on a shoal off 
Nevis, crew saved. -^3. Hrame, (French) schooner, 3 guns, 64 men, taken by the Franchise, 38, J. 
Murray, Jamaica stwipn. — 20. L'Esperatice, (French), settee, 10 gnus, 54 men, taken by L'Alclon, 
brig, 16, H. W. Pearse, off Gibraltar. — 25. The Georglana, (A.) cotter, Lieut. J. Kneesbaw, (hired), 
grounded in the moiitli of the Seine, with an ebb tide, set on fire and destroyed i>y the crew, who 
escaped.— .30. Hazard, (French), 16 guns, 60 men, taken by Echo, sloop, 16, E. Bogor, off the 
Island of Bonaire. 

October 2. An experiment was made to try the practicability of barning the enemy's flotilla* when 
out in Boulogne Roads. For this purpose a new description of fire-ship t was Inventeil. The cxpedL 
tion was superintended by Admiral Lord Keitli and Sir Home Popham. The operations commenced 


obliged to haul off into deep water, after being nearly a whole day engaged, and the loss of abon 56 
men in killed and wounded. 

* (rreat preparations were made during this year In the different ports on the French coast and 
Holliind, professedly for the invaBon of Great Britain. A prodigious flotilla of giin-boats,&c. was 
collected In the port of Boulogne, 9nd a large encampment of troops formed In its neighbourhood. 
Every opportunity was taken, ^and different plans tried by our squadtons for a destruction of the 
enemy's flotilla ; the most accessible (loiiits of our coast were fortified, and \ general system of defence 
was adopted throughout the country to repel any attempt of the enemy. 

+ fhree smacks were loaded vHlh forty barrels of gunpowder, covered with flint atones closely 
stowed. The smacks were sunk very low in the water, painted to resemble the seq, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from it at night. They were furnished with a box of niiichinery upon the princlpl«< 
clock-work, which, upon being put in motion, by a string pulled by the conductor, would, aftci a»y 
given interval from ten minutes to r^x hours, produce an explt>8ion. They were towed by the ships a-* 
near as possible to the enemy, and then a person in a small boat (a catamaran) with a paddle, con- 
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at a quatler past nine o’clock in the evening, and terminated at a quarter past five in the morning of 
the 3rd, during which time the several vessels prepared for the purpose were exploded amongst or 
very near to the tlotilla, b«t on account of the very great distance at which they lay from each other, 
no extensive injury was effected.* — 3. As Capt. John Hancock, of the Cruiser, (sloop), 18, with the 
gun-brigs and cutters, Blazer, 12, Conflict, 14, Tigress, 12, Admiral Mitchell, 12, Griffin, 6, and Essex^ 
14, were standing in to reconnoitre the point of Boulogne, the enemy's flotjlla, consisting of two 
prame ships, with 18 schuyts, put to sea from Ostendto run to tlie westward. Capt. Hancock brought 
to close action the headmost sliip, which continued for some time, but tlie tide full so rapidly, and the 
enemy kept in such shoal water, he was obliged to desist. Lieut. Ormsby, in endeavouring to close 
with the enemy, ran the Conflict agroniid, and' he was under the necessity of quitting her with his 
people. The English squadron had one seaman killed and eleven wounded. — 5. The Medee, (since 
Imperieux), 44, La Fuma, 30, La Clara, (since Lcocadia), 30, (Spanish ships) taken, f after a severe 
action, by the ln(leraiigabie,4<>, Graham Moore, Medusa, 38, John Gore, Lively, 38, G. E. Hammond, 
and Amphiuu, 32, S. Sutton, off Cape St. Mary. Li: Mercedes, 30, took tire apd blew up while en* 
gaging the Amphiou in this action. Tlie loss on the part of th^ J^;ug]i8h was very trifling ; that of the 
Spanlaids w'us (independently of 240 lives lost by the explosion of the frigate) ncaily 100 in killed and 
wounded.— 8. Capt. Hcimeker, of the Albacore, (sloopX 18, attacked and drove four Frt^cli gun 
luggers on the rock.s of (iromez, within a few hnndred yards of the Fiv^nch coast, and underi^ heavy^ 
lire from the enemy’s batteries and vessels. — 17. Napoleon, (French) ship, 18 guns, LlO men, taken 
by the Barbadoes, 28, J. Noursc, lat. 17 deg. 40 min. N. long. 50 deg. 54 min. W. — 18. Le Contra, 
Admiral Magon, (French), brig, 17 guns, 84 men, takeii'by the Cruiser, sloop, 18, J. Hancock ; Bold 
aud Ann, gnu-brigs; and Florence, cutter. North Sea. — 21. La Cracieiise, (French) schooner, 14 
guns, 55 men, captured by the Blanche, .30, Z. Mudge, off Curavoj^— 22. Le Chasseur, (French), 5 
guns, 00 men, taken by La Superieurc, schooner, 12, 'lA . C. Froi4iil> off Monte Cbristi. — 24. Ibc 
Conflict, (G. V.) Lieut. C. Ormsby, 14, B. 1801, grounded in chase ot the enemy near Nieiiporl, 
crew saved. 

November — • L'lleurcux, (French), sloop, 10 guns, 80 men, taken by the Barbadoes, 28, J. 
Nourse. — 12. The Lord Eldon, (A. S.) F. Newcoinbe, 10, (lured) taken in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
by several Spahisb gun boats; afterwards retaken. — I^e Buonaparte, (French) brig, 18 guns, 150 men, 
taken by the Cyane, sloop, 18, G. Cadogau, otf Manegalante. — 11). The iloinncy, Hon. John Colvill, 
50, B. 1702, run iigiound in a fog, on the Haaks, near the Texcl, and lost, crew saved. {; — The Hanni- 
bal, (A, S.) R. 1/. J. O’Connor, 10, (hiied), drifted from her anchors in the Downs, and lost near 
Sanduw'ii Castle, crow saved. — 24. The Venerable, John Hunter, 74, B. 1784, struck on the sunken 
rocks near Boiindhain Head, Torbay, and lost,) crew saved.-— 2.0, I'be Medusa. John Gore, in com- 
pany with tlie Donegal, <9ff ('ndiz, captured the Matilda, (since Hamadryad), 30, Spanish vessel. 'J'he 
Donegal, OO, Sir K. S. Straehaii, Bari, off Cadiz, captured the Amph.v trite, (since Blanche), 30. 

December — The Duke of Clarence, (A. C.) Lieut. B. N. Clements, 10, (hired), struck on a lock 
in chase, and lost on the coast of Fortug.d, crew saved.— 6. Tlie TMorne Fortunee, (brig), wrecked on 
the west end of Atwood Kay, in the West Indies, crew saved, after remaining eight da>s witheffit pro- 
visions, and suffering every hardship. — TJhe Constance, (armed cutter-), Lieut. Menzu'S, (J, Onred), lost ofl" 
the coast of Ireland, crew saved. — 7. The Poljphoinus, 01, John Laiiford, Lively, 38, (L E. .Ham- 
mond, it,* sight of Cape St. Maiy, captured the Santa Geiiruyda, *(vvitli 1,215,000 dollars, Ucc.) .30, 
Spanish vessel. — 12. La Kaccrocheuse, (French) lugger, 14 guns, 50 men, taken by the Favourite, 
18, C, Foote, Home station. — J.e Tigre, (French) ship, lettei of Marque, 18 guns, 40 men, taken by the 
Fisgard, 38, M. U. Kerr. — 13. I’he Regnlns, (French) brig, 11 guns, 84 men, taken by the Princess 
Charlotte, 40, P. T. Gardner, West Indies. — 15. The Geitrude, (schooner), Lieut. Broad, 10, (hiied), 
run down in the channel by L’Aigle, trigate, crew saved. — 18. The Starling, (gun-brig), Lieut. 
George Shotlowe, 14, B. 1801, went on shore near Calais in a fog, aud destroyed, crew saved. — 10. 
An embargo having been laid upon all British ships in the ports of Spain, the same nii^asurc was 
adapted with respect to all Spanish ships in the ports of the Fiiiied Kingdom. — 2o. The Tartanis, 
(Bomb), T. Withers, 12, P. 1707, driven on Margate Sands in a gale and wricked, crew saved. — The 
Megnaune,(8kK)p),*F. 18, T. 1803, driven on shore, and rendeied disHcrviceable, on the Leewaid 
Island station, crew saved. — ^21. The Severn, Prince of Bouillon, 44, B. 1780, driven or shore in a 
gale, aud wieckcd in Grenville Bay, Jersey. — 25. The Mallard, (G. V.) U, B. 1801, ran on shore off 


tlnued to tow them till thej were alongside the enemy’s vessels. Besides these were five sloops 
fitted as fire-ships. 

• Thus terminated an enterprize, in the pre|||iratioag of which ^niuch expense and ingenuity had 
been employed, and wdiich in derision h.as been teimed **the Cat^maian I’roject." 

f The ships thus captured were convoyed to England, and their lading was found to be of immense 
value, in coined and uncoined gold and silver, and precious merchandise, the produce of Spanish 
America. 

I On the^Olh most of the officers and crew quitted her on rafts apd in the boats ; they were mode 
prisoners by the boats of the Dutch Fleet, and the ship soon after’wenl to pieces. The accident origi- 
nated in the Homney mistaking tliree American ships, wrecked the night before on the Haak Sands, 
for part of our Tcxcl Fleet at anchor. The British officers were immediately released on their paiule. 

$ »Slie was a very fine ship, and bore Lord Duncan’s flag in the Over memorable fight of Caniper' 
down. ^ 
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OaUis, and taken.— The Diamond, 36, T. Eiphinatoncj captareil the Infanta Carlos, corvette, 
(with 120,000 Vlollars, &c.) 16. — ^The Diana, 38, T, J. Mating, in company with La Peqne, 40, (*. U. 
it. Ross, olf Atta void, captured the Deligentia, (since Legara) 18, Spanish vessel. 


OBITUARY, 1804. 

March 18. At Totncs.s, Devon, Rear-Admiral Epworth.* 

March 10. At Dublin, Captain Sir Alexander Schomberg, Knt.t 

May 26. Vice-Admiral Christopher Parker,t only son of Admiral Sir Peter Parker. 

August 3. Of the gout in his stomach, the gallant Admiral Lord Visconut Duncan, aged 73. 

COMMANDINO OPFICEKS WHO LOST THEIR LIVES IN THE SERVICE. 

Commiuder Henry Baker, Pelican sloop, 16, drowned.^ 

Conunander Wii^jam Compton, Lilly stoop, AtL killed. 

Lieutenant W. T. Martin Loaki^ Swift cutter, killed. 

Post-Captain J. W, T, Dixon, Apollo, 38, drowned. 

Coupmander ll. Carthew Reynolds, || Ciiiienx, sloop, 16. 

I I I I III 

* He was an olheer in Adiniial KeppePs ship at the takiiig of the Havaiinah, 1700, and was pre- 
sent at many of the naval conquests during ^lat war. 

I The eldest Captain in the Royal Mavy, his eommission being dated In 1757. He W'as an ex- 
perienced and gdllaiil ofiirer^ dlspiayed great biavcry at the relief of Quebec, and h.ad a thorough 
knowledge of naval tactic.s. 

X This otiieei distinguished lirmself on many occasions in the West Indies, particularly at the siege 
of Oinoa, v.here he led the attack against the fort as Captain of the Lowestotl. He served under 
Lords Rodney, St. Vincent, Howe, and (Lirdner; Admirals Cornwallis and Sir John Colpoys. His 
ship was always in tlie best state of di.scipline, and lor tliis simple leason, th^re avbs no needless severity 
towards the men, no ofl'ensive haughtiness to the olficeis; he supported the dignity of a commander 
upon deck, and exhibited the easy manners of a gentleman in the cabin. When Ijord Nelson was 
receiving the meed of W'ell earned applause at a roj'al table, he observed (with the generosity which 
evei aciompunies genmne merit) that his successes were owing to his good fortune which Inld placed 
him in those stations : “ For,” said he, “ there arc many other officers who would have done as much, 
under similar circumstances, one 1 will venture to name — Christopher Parker.*' 

^ In an attempt to save from destruction the crew of a foundering Spanish schoonei. 

II He had obtained the command of the Cnrieux for bis gallant conduct in cutting hei out fioiii 
under Fort Edward, JV^artiniquo, having received seven w'ounds in the conflict. He died of fever.’ 


CHANGES IN THE STATIONS OF CORPS 


SINCE OUR LAST. 


1st Life Guards , . . . 

from . 

Regent’s Park . 

to . 

Hyde Park. 

2d Ditto 

from . 

Hyde Park . . 

Windsor . 

to . 

Brighton, 

Regent’s Park. 

Royal Horse Ditto .... 

from . 

to . 

5tli Dragoon' Ditto . . . 

from . 

Coventry 

to . 

W'indsor, 

14th Ditto 

from . 

Brighton * . . 

to . 

Birmingham. 

1st R'dtt. Grenadier Ditto 

from • 

Windsor . . . 

to . 

Tower of lAindhii. 

2d Ditto Ditto . ^ . 

from . 

Westminster 

to . 

Windsor. 

3d Ditto Ditto .... 

from . 

Tower of London 

to . 

W’estrninster. 

2d Ditto Coldstream Ditto . 

from • . 

Kni^Msbridge . 
Kin^Mew^s 

to , 

Portnian Street. 

1st Ditto 3d Foot Ditto . . 

flora . 

to . 

Dublin. 

2d Ditto Ditto 

from* . 

Portinan Street . 

to . 

Knightsbridge. 

25th Foot Reserve Companies . 

from . 

Edinburgh . . 

to . 

Glasgow. 

27th Ditto Ditto . . • 

from . 

G|rk . . . 

to . 

Youghal. 

50th Ditto * 

from . 

Dublin . . . 

to . 

W’ aterford. 

60th Ditto 1st Batt 

from . 

Limerick . , , 

to . 

Cork.* 

74th Ditto •• from . 

83d Ditto on route to Knniskillen. 

Cork * ". . 

to . 

Limerick 

86th Ditto Reserve Companies 

from . 

Cork .... 

to . 

Jersey. 

88th Ditto ^ • 

from . 

Cephalonia . . 

to . 

Corfu.! 

{)2d Ditto ‘ 

from . 

Kilkenny . . , 

to . 

Berr. 

• Under Orders fo^ Gibraltar, 

t Ordered to 

England. 
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MILITARY PROMOTIONS, Sic. 

FROM JUNE 22 TO JUI^Y 27. 


WAR OFFICE, July 27. 

(CONTINUED FROM OUIl LAST NUMBER.) 

MeracMrandttm.-~The half-pay of the undor-meu- 
tioned officers has been cancelled , from the 27th 
inst. inclusive, upon their receiving a commuta- 
tion allowance for their commissions 

AfsisL-Surg. Frederick Blundstoue White, h. p. 
rad Foot ; Lieut. John MacleofI, h. p. 27th Foot ; 
Lieut. Frederick Hope Moncrieff Paltison, h. p. 
«th Foot; Scc.-Licut. John Palmer, h. p. 2d Cey- 
lon Regt. ; Ens. Thomas Lloyd Williamson, h. p. 
97th Foot; Assist.-Surg. Joim Jeremiah Bigsby, 
h. p. Hospital Stalf ; Quart-mast. George Tyrrell, 
h. p. Rl. York Hangers; Assist.-Surg. William 
Gibney,h. p. 12th Lt Drs. ; Lieut. Edwanl Hardy 
Adams, h. p. 64th Foot ; Lieut. George Grenville 
Pigott, h. p. 12th Lt. Drs.; Lieut. Edward Marl- 
borough Fitagerald, h. \u Slat Foot ; Assist-Surg. 
John Mort Bunny, h.p. 43d Foot; Capt. William 
Williams, h. p. 26th Foot (temporary rank); 
Hospt.-A8sist. Alexander Angers, h. p. ; Hospt.- 
Assist Michael Gallaghct, li. p. ; Lieut. Henry 
Stewart Nixon, h. p. 19th Foot ; Lieut John 
Edmonds, h. p. 2l8t Foot. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, July 31. 

Rl. Regt. of Artillery.— -Lieut-Col. Robt Pym, 
to be Col. vice Pritcliard, removed as a General 
Officer; Capt and Brevet-Major Thomas Hutches- 
son, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Pym ; Sec.-Capt. Wil- 
liam Bell, to be Capt. vice Hutchesson; First- 
Lieut William Ingilby, to be Sec.-Capt vice 
Bell; Sec.-Lieut. Robert Roc Fisher, to be First- 
Licut vice Ingilby ; First-Lieu t, and Adjt. Tho- 
mas Orlando Cater, lobe Sec.-Capt ;*^Lieut..Col. 
William Koberl Cary, to be Col. vice Yiney, re- 
moved as a General Officer ; Capt. and Brevet- 
Major B/lward Charh s Wlunyates, to be Lient- 
Col. vice Cary; Sec.-Capt George Brodie Frarer, 
to be Capt. vice Whin> ates ; First-Lieut. Henry 
Pester, to be Sec.-Capt. vice Fra.ser ; Sec.-Lieut 
John William Ormsby, to l»e First-Lieut. vice 
Poster ; Llcut.-Col. George Forster, to be Col. vice 
Beevor, removed as a General Officer ; Capt and 
Brevet-Major Jolm Michell, to be Lieut-Col. vice 
Forster ; Sec.-Capt Matthew I^nis, to be Capt 
vice Michell ; First-Lieut Michael Tweedie, to be 
Sec.-Capt. vice Louis ; Sec.-Lieut. Arthur Joseph 
Taylor, to be First-Lieut. vice Tweedie. 


WAR OFFICE, Auoust 3. 

2d Regt. D^. Gds, — Brevet-Col. James Hay, 
from h. p. 17th Light Drs. to be Lieut.-Col. 

3d Regt. Light Drs. — Major Charles Stisted, to 
be Lieut.-C(d. without p. 

6th Regt Drs, — Herbert Hallen, Gent, to be 
Vet-Surg. vice Percivall, app. to the Ordnance 
Service In Ireland. 

8th Regt. Light Drs. — Capt. Janies Thomas 
Lord Brudeneli, to be Major by p. vice Morgcll, 
who ret. ; Lieut. James McCall, to be Capt by 
p. vice Lorci Brudeneli ; Cornet Freeman 'Fhomas, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice M'CaU ; Robert Perl, 
Gent to be Cornet by p. vice Tliomas. 


loth Light Drs.— Cornet Charles Fltzherbert, 
to be Lieut by p. vice Osborne, prom.; Henry 
Nerman, Gent to be Cornet, by p. vice Fitzher- 
bert 

lUh Light Drs'. — Brevet-Lieut.-Col, Nicholas 
Brntton, to be Lieut.-Col. without p. 

12th Light Drs. — Ucut. Edward Vandeleur, to 
be Capt. by p. vice Harington, who ret. ; Cornet 
Hon. Charles Robert Weld Forester, to be Lieut 
by p. vice Vandeleur ; Ensr-Hon. Corn. O'Calla- 
ghan, frona 76th Foot, to be Cornet, by p. vice 
Forester. 

13tfi Light Drs. — Brevet-Col. Sir Thomalf'Nocl 
Hill, K.C.B., from h. p. to be Lieut.-Gok 

Ist or Gren. Regt. of Foot Gds. — Capt. and 
Lleut.-Col. Samuel Lambert, to be Major, with 
the ^ank of Col. ; Lieut, and Capt. Lonsdale Bol- 
dcro, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice Lambert 

Coldstream Regt. of Foot Gds. — Col. Dan 
Mackinnon, to be Lieut.-Col. ; Brevet-Col. Francis 
Miles Milman, to be Major, vice Mackinnon ; 
Lieut, and Capt. Hon. James Forbes, to he Capt 
and Lieut.-Col. vice Milman. To be Lieuts. and 
Capts. — Ens. and Lieut John Christie Clitherow, 
vice Forbes; Ens. and Lieut. George Goialon 
Drummond, by p. vice Dent, who rets. To be 
Ens. and Lieut by p. Ens. Charles Whitley 
Deans Duiidas, from 42d Foot, vice Drummond. 

3d Regt. of Foot Gds. — Brevel-Col. William 
Augustus Keate, to be Lieut.-Col. ; Brevet-Col. 
Douglas Mercer, to be Major, vice Keate ; Brevet- 
Major Henry Hawkins, to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col. vice Mercer. 

3d Regt of Foot. — Lieut.-Col. Samuel Miijjphell, 
from 31 St Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 

4th Ditto. — Lieut. William Henry Clarke, to 
be Capt. without p. vice Gridlth, app. to 90th 
Foot; Ens. Alured Lonsdale, to be Lieut, vice 
Clarke ; Gent. Cadet Farqnhar M. Campbell, 
from Rl. Mil. Coll, to be Ens. vice Lonsdale. 

18th Ditto. — Brevet-Col. George Burrell, from 
00th Fool, to be Lieut. Col. without p. ; Brevet- 
Major Henry Pratt, to be Major, without p. vice 
Riddall, prom.; Lieut. Abraham Reed, to be 
Capt. vic^ Pratt. 

20th Ditto. — Major Thomas Charles Green, to 
be Lieiit.-Col. without p. ; (3apt. Robert Edward 
Burrowes, to be Major, vice Green ; Lieut. Henry 
Duncan Dodgin, to be Capt. vice Burrowes ; 
Ens. Thomas Wood, to be Lieut, vice Dodgin ; 
Ens. Francis Stanford, from 33d Foot, to bo Ens, 
vice Wood. 

23d Ditto.— Major J. C. Harrison, to be Lient- 
Col. without p. ; Capt. George Fielding, to be 
Major, vice , Lieut. John Enoch, to he 

Capt. vice Welding ; Sec.-Lieut. Charles Crutch- 
ley, to be pTrst-Lieut. vice Enoch ; Gent. Cadet 
William Godfrey Clerke Monius, from Xil. Mil. 
Coll, to he Sec.-Lieig|^ice Crutchley. 

25th Foot. — L\eiit.Wol|j|pC8Ue Walker, from h , 
p. to be Lieiit.-Col. 

3lst Ditto. — Licut,-Col, Denis Daly, from h. p. 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

33d Ditto. — Gent, (!adc William T. NiRon, 
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from Rl. MU. Coll, to be Bim. without p. vice 
Stauford; app. to 20th Foot. 

3ftth Ditto. -—Lieut.'CoI. Robert Macdonald^ 
from h. p. 12th Foot, to be Licut.'Col. 

52(1 Ditto.- — Capt. George Frederick Berkeley 
St. Jobu, to be Major, without' p, vice M^Mair, 
prom, in 73rt Foot. 

58th Ditto. — Capt. John Wharton Frith, to be 
Major, without p. vice Rowan, prom ; Lieut. 
George Collins, to be Capt. vice Frith; Lieut. 
Albert Watson, from 83(1 Foot, to be Lieut, vice 
Collins, 

63d Ditto. — Lieut. William Pedder, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Dumas, who ret. ; fins. Arthur Cun-^ 
liflFe Pole, to be LiAut.lbj p. vice Pedde#; Charles 
Campbell Elton, Gent, to be fins, by p. vice Pole. 

6-4th Ditto. — Major Arthur Hill llickson, ^ be 
Lieut.-^ol. without p. ; Brevet-Major Charles 
Bonnet, to be Major, vice Dickson; Lieut, and 
Adjt. Adam Duncan Boyes, to be Capt. vice 
Bennett; Serjt.-Major James Oauavan, to*bc 
Adjt. with the rank of fins, vice Boyes, prom. 

68th Ditto. -L Lieut. William Gibson, to be 
Capt. without p. vice Gledstanes, prom. 

72d Ditto.— fins. Robert Baillic, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Laird, who rets.; Hon. Walter Ar- 
buthnott, to be fins, by p. vice Baillic. 

73d Ditto. — Major James M*Nair, from 52d 
Foot, to be Lieiit.'Col. witluuit p. 

8fitli Ditto. — Lieut. William Thomas Tiune, to 
be Adjt. vice M'lntyre, who res, the Adjutancy 
only. 

90th Ditto. — Capt. Honoman Mackay, to be 
Major, without p. vice Burrell, prom, in 18th 
Foot; Capt. Gcoige Darby Grilfith, from 4th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Mackay. 

94lh Ditto. — Bievet-Lieut.-Col. John James 
Snodgrass, from h. p. to be Major, vice Pere- 
grine ]!i»ancib Thorne, who exc. receiving the 
diff. ; Lieut. Thomas Wojkman, to be Capt. with- 
out p. vice Bogle, prom. 

Rifle Brigade. — M^or Wdliam ficles, to be 
Licut.-Col. without p. ; Capt. John Charles Hope, 
to be Major, vice Eties; Lieut. John Fry, to be 
Capt. vice Hope ; Sec.-Lieut. John Rooper, to be 
First-Lient. vice Fry ; Gent. Cadet Robert Moor- 
som, from Rl, Mil. Coll, to be Sec.-Lleut. vice 
Rooper. 

Unattached. — To be Lieut.-Cols. of Inf. without 
p.-- Brevet-Lleut.-Col. William Rowan, from flSth 
Foot ; Brevet-Lieut. Col. William Riddell, from 
i8tb Foot. To be Majors of Inf. without p. — 
Brevet-Lieiit.-Col. James Bogle, from 94th Foot ; 
Brevet-Major Natlianiel Gledstanes, from 68th 
Foot. 

Garrisons. — Lieut.-Col, Sir Warren Marma- 
duke Peacocko, to be Governor of Kinsale, vice 
Lleut.-Gen. Guard, dec. 

Stalf. — Brevet-Col, George Charles D’Augnllar, 
to be Dep.-Adjt.-Geii. to the troops serving in 
Ireland ; Brevet-Col, Sir Guy Campbefl, Bart, to 
be Dep.-Quarterma8t.-Gen. to the troops serving 
in Ireland; Lieut.-Col, Thoi^ Noel Harris, on 
h. p. to be Dep.-Adjt.-Gem t^e troops serving, 
in Canada, vice Col. Sir Thomas Noel Hill, app. 
Commandant to the Cavalry Depdt. 

M;emoranda.— His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to direct that the 14th (or the Duchess of 
3 


Ybrk*s Own) Regt. of Light Drs. shall hereafter 
assume the title of the 14th (or King's) Begt. of 
Light Drs. instead of that of the Duchess of York's 
Own. ‘ 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, AnaosT 0. 

Rl. Regt. of Artillery. — 8ec.-Lieut. George 
Maclean, to be First-Lieut. vice SeVerne, res. 


WAR OFFICE, August 13. 

Rl. Regt. of Horse Gds, — Richard Oliver, Gent, 
to be Cornet, by p, vice Grieves, who ret, 

4th Regt. of Dr. Gds. — Cornet Clement Robert 
Archer, to be Lieut.»by p. vice Holden, who ret. ; 
John Stewart Lyon, Qent. to be Cornet, by p, 
vice Archer. 

11th Regt. Light Drs, — Brevet-Col. William 
Williams Blake, Irom h. p, 20tb Light Drs. to be 
Major, vice BruUon, prom. 

2d Regt. of Pi>ot. — Gent. Cadet George P. 
Malcolm, from Rl. Mil. Coll, to be Etis. vice IjO- 
max, app. to 25lh Foot. 

15th Ditto. — Capt. George Weston, from h. p. 
to be Capt. vice Davis, who exc. re. the 

diff. 

16th Ditto. — Capt. George M'Donald, to be 
Major, by p. vice Audaiu, who ret. 

20th Ditto. — Lieut. William Marltou,from 30th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Furlong, who exc. 

22(1 Ditto. — Capt. William KilUkelly, from h. 
p. 0th West India Regt. to be Capt. vi(*c Thomas 
Tail, who exc. 

25lh Ditto. — Ens. Marsdeii William Lomax, 
fiom 2d Foot, to be Ens. vice Walker, who res. 

30lh Ditto. — Lieut. Richard Tasker Furlong, 
from 20lh Foot, to be Lieut, vice Marlloii, who 
exc. ; Lieut. Ninon Arinsirung, to be AfUt* vic(! 
Atkinson, w’ho res, tlie Adjutancy only. 

50th DittoP-— Capt. Thomas Ryan, to be Major, 
without p. vice Goldie, prom.; Capt. Monson 
Molcsworth Madden, from h. p. to be Capt. vice 
Ryan. ^ 

57tb Ditto. — Ca))t. John Mann, from h. p. 40(h 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Powell, prom. 

07th Ditto. — Ens. Edward Harvey Lloyd, from 
h. p. to be Ens. vice Lewis Carey, who exc. 

74lh Ditto. — Ass.-Surg, Charles Clarke Hughes, 
M.D. from h. p. 58th Foot, to be Assisl.-Burg. vice 
Brisbane, who exc, » 

76th Ditto. — Francis Sadlier Priltie, Gent, to 
be Ens. by p. vice O'Callaghan, app. to 12th 
Light Drs. 

77th Ditto. — Capt. Guy Prenderpst Clarke, 
from b. p. to be Capt. vice Bateman, prom. 

84th Ditto. — Capt. Charles Westly, from h. p. 
to be Capt. vice Clarke, whose app. ]||||S not taken 
place. 

86tb Ditto. — ^To be Capts. — Ueut. John Grant, 
without p. vice Kirby, prom*; Capt. ^enry 
Lowth, from h. p. vice Baines, prom* 

93d Ditto. — Lieut John Crowe, to be Capt. by 
p. vice Hart,' who ret. ; Ens. George 
Aylmer, to be Lieut, by p. vice Crowe ; Arthur 
Charles Fitz James, Gent, to be Ens* by p. vice 
Aylmcn 

Ceylw Regt. — Lieut. Henry FoUiott Fowell, to 
be Capt. by p: vice Du Yeroet, prom. ; 8«c.- 
Lieut. Frederick Augustus Morris, to be First- 
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Lieut, by p. vice Powell ; Wlllinni Jones, Gent, 
to be Sec, Lieut, by p. vice Mon is. 

Unattached.— -To be Licut.-Cois. of Inf. without 
p. — Brevet-Col. Sir John Harvey, h. p. 103cl Foot; 
Brevct-Lieut,-Col. Thomas Francis Wade, h. p. 
iinatt. ; Brevet UcuL-Col. Sir William Lewis 
Herries, h. p; as Permanent Asslst.-Quarterinast.' 
Geu, ; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. George Lcgh Goldie, 
from 50th Foot. 

To be Majors of Inf. without p. — Brevet-Major 
Thomas Powell, from 6nh J’oot ; Brevet Major 
l)lgby Mackwotth, h. p. 8tlj Light Lis. ; Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Baliieavis, h. p. 27ih Foot; 
..Brevet-Major John Bazdlget|e, li . p. 9Hth Foot ; 
Brevet-Major Thomas Cox Kirby, fioin SOlh 
Foot; Bievet-Major Thomas Josephus Baines, 
from SfltI) Foot ; IJrevet-RJajor Robert Bateman, 
77lJi Foot; Brevet-Major W illiain F.bhart, from 
Stalf-Capt. at Chei-sea ; Bievet Licul.-Col. Daniel 
Falla, li. p. 48th Foot. 

Staff. — Capt. Thomas Henry Shadwell (Terke, 
from h. p. Snh Foot, to be Staff Capt. at Chelsea, 
vice Kbhart, prom, 

Bievet. — ^I'o hv Major-Gen8.^^in \jie Army — 
Bievet-Col. Thomas Mai lay, h. p, Ist or Gren. 
Foot (kls. ; Brevet-Col. .John Le Mesurieur, b. 
p. I7tli hoot ; Brevet-Col. Philip Pliilpot, h. p. 
‘21th Light l)rs. 

'J'o be Colonels in the Army. — Lieut.-Col. 
James Ogilvie, h. p. unatt. ; Brevet Col. Poiison- 
by Wait»,,h. p. Independent Companies ; Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col, Oorge Grogan, h. p. Coislcan Rcgt. ; 
Brevet- Lieut -Col. John Shedden, h. p. 114th 
Foot. 


To be Lieut.-Cols. in the Army.— Brevet-Major 
Edward TKqmas Michell, Rl. Artil, ; Brevet-Ma- 
jor William Cater, Rl. Artil. 

To be Majors in the Army. — Capt. George 
Gibson, Sdth Foot; Capt. Thomas Kelly, I^ort- 
Major at Tilbury-Port; Capt. Robert Kelly, Fort- 
Major at Dartmouth. 

Memoranda. — ^'J'hc promotion of Capt. Robert 
S. Aitchison, of the Cape Mounted Riflemen, to 
be Major in the Army, as stated in the Gaaette 
of the ‘23d ult. has nut taken place. 

The date of the promotion ot Capt. William 
Wylde, of the Royal Artillery, to the rank of 
Major in the Army, is itUh July, 1830. 

•> t 


TUESDAY, AUG. ‘24, 

Hjs Majesty has been pleased to appoint the 
under-menliuned officeis of the India Coiit- 
pany’s forces, to lake rank by Brevet in his Ma- 
jebl<,'’9 army, in the East Indies otil^, as follims; 
— ^The commissions to be dated July ‘2*2, 18‘23. 

To be Lieut.-Gencrals. •— Majdi'-Geii. (Jeorge 
Piole, Archibald FeigiiHon, St. George Ashe, 
Henry Fox Calcraft, C(»lln Macaulay. 

Tube Mdjor-tJeneialh. — Col. James Price, Tho 
mas Boles, Alexander Knox, John Whittington 
Adams, Henry Worsley, Hugli Fraser, Hopetouu 
Stratford Scott, Sir John Sinclair, Bart, Robert 
Scott, Andrew M'Dowall, Robert Lc*wi8. 

Morth Somerset Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry.-—* 
William MacAdani, Gent, to be Lieut. 

Stattordsbirc Regt. ot Yeomanry Cavalry. — Lo- 
ien7.u Kiikpatnck O’Toole, Gent, to be Cornet. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

fi 

July 171h. At Geneva, tlie Lady of Major- 
Gen. WVmdt'ord, of a son. 

The Laily of Capt. W. l*ritchard, R N. of a son. 

July 3lst. At the Earl of Egreinoul’s, Brighton, 
tlie Lady of Colonel George Wyndhaiu, of a son. 

Aug. Otfi. At Brighton, the Lady of Lieut. G. 
Beaseiey, B.N. of a son. 

Aiig. 7th. At ilic Fort House, Gravesend, the 
Lady of Mnji>r (.ibldtield, Royal Eiigineei s, of a son. 

At the Grange, Bedford si lire, the Lady of Capt. 
H. N. Smith, Royal Engineers, of a daughter, 
still born. 

Aug, Llth. At Woolwich, the Lady of Capt. 
.Saunders, of the Royal Horse Artillery, of a 
daughter. 

In Loiidoiii the Lady of Capt. Fyfe, Resulein of 
Tanjose, of a daughter. 

Aug. 13th, At Milton House, near Portsmouth, 
the Lady of Capt. Jenkin Jones, R.N. of a son. 

In London, the Lady of the Hon. Capt. Bruce, 
of a son. 

Aug. 16th. At Clifton, the Lady of Capt, the 
Hon. C. L. Irley, R.N. of a son. 

Aug. 17th. At Stonehouse, the Lady of Lieut, 
Adjt. Brutton, R.M. of a daughter. 

At Poole, the Lady of Capt. Barrett, R.N. of 
twins, a son and daughter. 

Ang. 18tb. At Exmouth, the Lady of Capt. 
Robert Ipverarlty, of a son. 


Aug. loth. At Blackbrook House, Southamp- 
ton, the Lady ot I.ieut.-Col. F. Le BJauc, of a son, 
wlio survived only a few hours. ^ 

Aug. 20tlj. The Lady of Capt. Fletcher, Gren. 
Gunrvls, of a daughter. 

Aug. *2l8t. In l.oiidon, the Lady of Comman- 
der, the Hon. F. Maude, R.M. of a son. 

Aug. 21st. At Kiikhy Ovei'blow, the Laily of 
Capt. Style, R.N. of a son. 

Aug. 25tli. In liondon, the Lady of Majot 
R. 11. Close, of a sou. 

MARRIED, 

At Blackheath, J. M'I'ernan, Esq, Surgeon, R.M. 
to Harriet, daughter of L. Hart, Esq. 

July 27ili. At Bath, Lieut. Donald C. Baynes, 
of the 67th Regt. youngest son of Sir Christophei 
Baynes, Bait, to Anne Maria, youngest daughtei 
of tile late Henry Boulton, Esq. of Geddiitgtou, 
County of Northampton. 

July ‘iSUi. In London, Major Agnew Chani- 
pain, of the 9th Foot, to Rosaline Sarah, eldest 
daughter of John Underwood, Esq. of Gloueestei 
Place, Portman Square. 

Lieut. Vere Isham, 51st Light Infantry, to Mary, 
only sister of William Wood, Esq. of Brixwortlj 
Hail, Northamptonshire. 

At Betch worth, Lieut, and A<Qt. R, N/ Bolton, 
$4th Regiment, to Gebrgiana Scadgiuore, eldest 
daughter of Lient.-Colonel Morris, of Brockham 
Lodge, Surley. 



DEATHS. 


At DotrcUestci'i Lieut Chiswick, R.N. to Miss 
CMtherine Garland, of Dorehcster. 

Aug. 3d. At Wortiiing, Taeut. Thomas Richauls 
Franiptou, H.N. to Caroline, second daughter of 
John Wood, Esq. of Worthing. 

Aug. 6th. In Dublin, Mark Thompson, Esq. 
Surgeon, K.N. to Miss Perry, of Bachelor's Walk, 
Dublin. 

Aug. i:uh. At Booterstown Church, county 
Dublin, Colonel John Millet Hanierton, h. p. 4-lth 
Degiment, to Mrs. Eleanor Lan(ly,of Kingstown. 

Aug. I7th. Lieut. St. George Caultield, Jst 
Life Guards, to Susan, daughter of Lady Charlotte 
(Jrofron, and sistei to the pieseiU Lord Croflon. 

Colonel Grey, of M<9t\vicli, Northuinl^'fland, to* 
Itosa Louisa, only <langliter ol Capt. ij^urt, ll.N. 

Aug. iPth. At Chuiley, Capl. James M‘Queeii, 
of the Idth HiLSsars, to Eliza, daughter of thc^ate 
Bear Admiral Rainii r. 

At Islington, (hipt. Glovet, iniatt. late of tlie 
12th Foot, to Louisa, youngest daughter of J^>hn 
Bourdelain, Esq. tjf Highbury Grove. 

Aug. 21st. At Kensington, Lieut. Chas. E'orbes, 
17th Lanceis, second son ot Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart, to Catoliiie, second daughter of George 
Battye, Esq. of Campden Hill. 

Tn I ondoti, Juse|)h Gay, E***!* PuistM’, R.M. to 
Miss Ann Melicant (htllings, of Malta. 

DEATHS. 

June 20th. At Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, 
Gen. G. Wardo. 

Jan. 3d. At Newfoundland, Lieut.-Colonel Vigo- 
reux, Royal Faiglneers.' 

June 20Uk At Ediuluugh, Major Thoin.son, RI. 
Engineeis. 

CAPTAINS. 

Hon. C. T. Morickton, 2-lth Foot. 

Aprii*14th. At Heiimiendoif, Hanover, Hotzeii, 
h. p. Foreign Wletan Battalion. 

July 1 llh. At Hath, Taylor, h. p. 5Ulh Foot. 

L1EUTKNANT.S. 

July I4th, 1828. Stanns, h. p. 20th Foot. 

1830. Burslem, 61st Foot. 

Feb. 24lh. At Portsmouth, Twigg, RlHli Foot. 

March 1st. At Dulverton, Cranfuilh, h. p. 81st 
Foot. 

May 18th. At St. Lucia, Pear.se, Royal Artil- 
lery. 

June l8t. At Nethei Wallop, Kelly, late dth 
Veteran Battalion. 

Burridge, h. p. I7th lAmt. 

June 10th. At Jamaica, Haywood, Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

June 22d. Adjutant Grant, h. p. Loudon's 
Corps. 

June 24th. Bradlsh, h, p. 67th Foot. 

July 30th. At Hastings, Quarter-Master Darby, 
late of Grenadier Guaids. ^ 

nEP.-COM.-OENKRAl-, ^ 

Sept. 30th, 1826. At Bilboa, Baron de Diemar, 
h. p. 0 

April 16th, 1830. London, Bagster, h. p. 


July 14th. At Paris, Capt. Josiah Niibet, R.V. 
This otlicer was the only son t»f Duotor Nishet, 
Physician at NevD, whose widow, who was the 
niece of Dr. Herbeit, Picsident of that colony, 
mairied Lord Nelson, then Captain of the Boreas 
fiigate, on the Leeward island station. Tile naval 
carter of Capl. Nishel commenced under that dis- 
tinguished hero, DU board the Aganu'innou, in 
1763. In tlie unfortunate expedition ligalnst Te- 
neritfe, lie was one of tlie Lieutenants of the The- 
seus; and at the time Nelson was shot tlnougli the 
right elbow, and fell, he was close to him, and 
placed him at tlie bottom of the boat. Had it not 
been foi the presence of mind ot Lieut. Nesbit in 
attending to his wounds, the hero niiist have po- 
lished. In the first letter Nelson sent to his wile 
afii i (hi.s afl'air, which AVas the cause of his arm 
being amputated, he said, 1 know it will add 
iiMicli to your [deasnre ^ find that Josiah, under 
God’s piovideiice, was principally instrumental in 
saving my life." Lieut. Neslnt was immediately 
proinotcti (o the rank of Commander, and to the 
Dolphin hospital ship attached to the squadron tn 
the McdifeiTanean. On the 21tlj of Dt‘CvmlH'r, 
1768, he was promoted to the rank of (hiptain, 
and to the Thalia trigate whiclt he commanded 
until nearly the end of 1800. Some family dis 
agreements taking place about this period, and 
which unfortunately led to the filial separation of 
Lord and 'Lady Nelson, caused a termination of 
the friendship between his Lordship and Captain 
Nisbet, who held no appointment after having 
quitted the Tiialia. On a promotion of Captains 
to the rank of Rear Admirals taking place 27tk 
May, 182.'?, Captain Nisbet not having served the 
necessary lime, was placed on the list of stiperan- 
nnated and retired Captains. 

July 24tl|» At Tavistock, Major J, S. Smith, 
Royal Marine Artillery. 

July 25th. At (’aen, Normandy, Commander 
Francis Htlliday, ll.N. 

Jidy 2Kth. At Tours, in France, Lieut. Charles 
Wiltiaiii Clarke, late of the 19th Regimfnt, and 
Brother to Sir William H. Clarke, Bart. 

At Soiithcot, ne'ii Bideford, Devon, C.ipt. 
Buck, R.N. 

’ At his residence at Twyford, Hants, Capt. H. J* 
Lyford, R.N . 

Rear-Ailrniral George Aslle. 

Lieut. John Binney, R.N. * 

Aug. 3(L At Chaillon Kings, near Cheltenham, 
Lieut.-Colonel Martin Leggatt, late of the 36th 
Regiment. 

Aug. loth. In Dublin, Capt. Henry Dallas, 
37th Regiment, eldest son of Sir G. Dallas, Bart. 

In London, Major C. H. Glover, late 36tli 
Regiment of Bengal Intantry. 

Aug. 14th. Rear-Admiral Hunter, at the ad- 
vanced age of 08. 

Aug, I8th. Capt. Arthur Richard Wellesleyi, of 
the Rifle Brigade, son of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
Wellesley. 

Aug. 21 St. At the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, Quarter- Master Alexander Oalder, 
aged 70. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KEPT AT THE OBSEIIVATOBY OF CAFT. W. U. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 


JULT 

1830. 

Six*« Thermometer.' 

_ *1 




Pluvia. 

meter 

Inches. 

Bvapera* 

tor 

Xnches. 

W>dsat3 

Maxim. 

Dej|ree3. 

Minim. 

Degrees. 

Barom. 

Inches. 

Thermo. 

Degrees. 

"tsr'' 

% 

1 

68*6 

60*8 

29^82 

■66*5 

521 

.... 

*059 

K.S.E. stiff breeze, cloudy. 

? 

2 

68-2 

60.8 

29-63 

63*6 

.546 

•610 

’ * 150 

S. by W? fresh breeze. 

h 

3 

63-5 ' 

59^2 

29*63 

62*0 

559 

*140 

•650 

W. by N. light breezes. 

© 

4 

62*8 

58*3 

^9; 77 

62*8 

, 565 

•a'oo 

•100 

W.S.W. fresh breezi**. 

D 

5 

65*6 

58*8 

29*80 

63*5 

562 

•010 

•090 

S.W. light.breezes, showers. 


6 

66*7 

59*9 

29*86 

63*8 

567 

•810 

*050 

S.S.W. fresh breezes, cloudy. 

5 

7 

64*6 

60*8 

29*51 

62*8 

573 

•672 

•050 

S.W. fresh breeze, clouds. 

n 

8 

64*0 

61*2 

29*50 

62*7 

494 

.... 

-100 

S.W. fresh breezes, squally. 

? 


61*2 

52*3 

29*62 

61*2 

549 

•145 

•200 

S.W. by W. gale of wind. 

h 

10 

63*8 

64-8 

29*82 

60*7 

546 

.... 

•160. 

W. to S.W. light breezes. 

© 

n 

60*9 

56*8 

29*67 

59*8 

587 

— 

•100 

S. % W. breezes, showers. 

]) 

12 

62*8 

58-3 

29*77 

61-4 

665 

•300 

•160 

W.S.W. oppressive heat. 

i 

13 

68*6 

52*5 

30*05 

64 

497 

— 

•100 

S.W. light airs and calms. 


14 

73 

55«2 

30*09 

70*6 

485 

•125 

•200 

fresh breeze, fine day. 

n 

15 

73*2 

55 

29*96 

68 

485 

— 

•160 

W.S.W. blowing hard. 

$ 

16 

70*2 

50 

29*97 

67*7 i 

490 

*163 

•109 

S.S.W. fresh breeze, clouds. 


17 

70*6 1 

51*5 

30*00 

67^ 

488 

.... 

•100 

S. blowing fresh, clouds. 

© 

18 

67*9 

56 

29*86 

6V4 

635 


*090 

[S.S.W. squally, threatening. 

3) 

19 

69*5 

55 

29*98 

64*6 

520 

1 

*100 

S. by W, light breeze. 

i 

20 

•68*5 

65*8 

30*14 

66 

510 

.... 

•100 

S.W. fresh breeze. 

? 

21 

68*0 1 

57*8 

30*04 

67*0 ' 

506 


•090 

S.W. light bzeeze, cloudy. 

R 

22 

69*5 

58*0 

*30*13 

67*3 

555 

*010 j 

•100 

S.W. light breeze, fine day. 

? 

23 

73*2 

57 

30*07 

70*1 

627 


♦200 

W.S.W. cloudy at times. 

«? 

24 

70*6 


30*03 

67*7 

474 

.... 

•166 

N.N.W. fine clear weather. 

© 

25 

79 

. 

' 61 

30*15 

73*5 

412 


•109 

N. by E. light airs, fine day. 

■ J 

26 

88*7 

, 63*8 

30*20 

76*9 

404 

— 

•200 

N. by E, light breeze, fine day. 


27 

81*6 

i 70*6 

30*29 

78*0 

380 

— 

•150 

N.E. fresh breeze. 

? 

28 

79*1 

j 73*7 

30*29 

78*6 

402 


•150 

N.N.E. hard breeze. 

It 

29 

79*0 

' 74 0 

30*10 

75*3 

419 


*200 

j 

N. fresh breeze, beautiful day. 

? 

30 

80*8 

69*6 

29*88 

77*8 

406 

.... 

■ *160 

S.W. light airs, thund. stOTm.| 

b 

31 

75*5 

, 68*0 

30*03 

68*8 

421 

•030 j -19, 0 

W.N.W.fyeshbi^. | 
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NARAATIKG OV THB CAJIg-Aie^ IN HOLLAND IN 

' DETAILS OP THB A^ACK ON BBRGEN-OP.ZOOM. 

-BY Air OFnCBB PaE8|:BfT« 

There i^e certain events in the life of every man bn v^bleli the 
memory dwells with peculiar pleasure, and t^ impressions they leavei 
from being interwoven with his earliest and Ast agreeable associationti, 
are not easily effaced from his piind. .Sixteen years have now elapsed 
since the short campaign in Holfand, and the ill^nfated attack on Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom ; but almost every circumstance that jiassed ^under my 
notice at that period, still vemains^as vividly pictured in my mind as if 
it had occurrea but yestefday. ^ 

Our regiment, the 2^st, or Royal North British Fusileers, was sta* 
•tioned at Fort-George when the order* came for diif embarkation for 
Holland. Whoever eil^erienced the dull monotony of garrison 
duty, majjr easily conceive the* joy with which the intelligence n^s 
hailed. The eve of our embarkation was spent in all the hilarity in** 
spired by tlie occasion, and, as may be supposed, the' bottle circulated 
with more than ordinary rapidky. Our corfvoy, Capt. Nixon, R.N*rin 
return for some kindness Jie had met with from my family, while on 
the Orkney station,, insisted on my’ taking my *pass?^e to Helvoet 
Sluys, along with our commanding officer and acting-adjutant, on board 
his own vessel, the Nightingale. The scene that Was exhibited next 
day, as we were epjbaVkiiig, must be familiar to most military men. 
The beach presen t<ea a spectacle I shall never forget. While the 
boats, crowded with soldiers, with thei/ arms glittering in the sun, 
were pushing off, women were to be seen up to their middleia in the 
water, bidding, perhaps, a last farewell to their husbands; while olhera 
wenB sitting disconsolate on the rocks, stupii^ed with grief, and almost 
insensible^ of what was going forward. Many of the poor creatures 
were pouring out blessings on the officers, and begging ns to be Jrind 
to their husbands. At last, when we had got the soldiers fairly Seated 
in their places, which was no easy task, we pulled off, while the ahouta 
of our men were echoed back in wailings ana lamentations, mixed with 
benedictions, from the unhappy women Jeft behind us. As for the oibcers, 
most of us being young fellows, and single, we had little to damp our 
joy at going on foreign service. For my own part, I codfess i felt 
some tender regrets in parting with a fair damsel lu the neighbourhood, 
with whom I was not a little smitten, but I was not of an age to take 
these matters long to heart, being scarcely sixteen at the time. Poor 

A R has since been consigned, by a calculating mother, to an 

old officer, who had nearly lost his sight, but accumulated a few thou«» 
sand pounds in the West Indies. 

WC soon got under way, with a fair wind, for Holland. Instead of 
being crammed into a transport, with every circumstance which 
render a sea- voyage disagreeable, we frit ourselves lucky in being in 
most comfortable quarters, with a most excellent gentlemanly fellow 
for our entertainer in papt* Nixon. To add to our eoidforts, w© li^dl 
the regimental band with us, who were generally playing tbroi^b tlie 
d^, when the weather or sea-sickness would allow them. On arriving 
off Goeree, wa iVere overtaken by one of the moat tremendous gal^s * 
have ever ‘experienced, and 1 have had some experience of the efentent, 
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^ THE CA.IIPI 10 N IK HOJUJLAKO IN 1814. 

^i^e. We bad come to aacbor^ expectiim a pilot firmo tb^ sbore, be* 
tt^n two sandbanks, one on each aide and another net we<m u« 
and the land. The gale commenced towards night blowing right on shore. 
Our awful* situation may be well conceived, when the wind increased 

* almost to a hurricane, with no hopes of procuring a pilot. The sea^ 

Which had begun to rise before the commencement of the gale, was now 
running mountains high|^and we could see the white foam, and hear 
the tremendous roar of Che breakers on the sandbank astern of us. 
Of the two transports which accompanied us with the troops on board, 
one had anchored outside of us, and the other had been so fortunate as 
to work out to sea ^before the gale ^ad reached its greatest vidieiKpe* 
We had two anchors a-head, but the sea was^so high, that we had hut 
little expectation of holding-on during the night. About midnight, 
the transport which had come to anchor to windward, drifted pa^ us, 
having carried away her cables. « 

The sea every now and then broke over us from stem to stern, and 
we continued through a great part of the night to fire signals of dis- 
tress. It is curiaias to observe on these occasions the different effects 
of danger on the minds of men. The nervous, alarmed too soon, and 
preparing themselves for the worst that may happen ; the stupid and 
insensible, without forethought of danger, until they are in the very 
jaws of destruction, when they are taken quite unprepared, and resign 
themselves up to despair ; and the thoughtless, whose levity inclines 
them to catch the external expression of the confidence or fear of those 
around them. About one o'clock in the morning, the captain got into 
bed, and we followed his example, but we had hardly lain down, when 
the alarm was given that one of the cables was gone. We immediately 

* run on deck, but it was soon discovered that the wind had shifted a 
few points, and that the qable had only slackened a little. As the .day 
dawned, the wind gradually abated, and at length fell off to a dead 
calm. A light haze hid the low land from our view, and hung over 
the s^a, which still rolled in huge billows, as if to conceal the horrors 
of our situation during the preceding night. In an hour or two, the 
fog cleared away sufficiently to enable us to see a few miles in all di- 
rections. Every eye waa strained in search of the two transports, with 
our regiment on board, but seeing nothing, we all gave them up for 
lost; mr we could hardly conceive the possibility of the transport;^ 
which drifted past us in the night, escaping shipwreck on this low and 
dangerous coast, or of the other Iming able to get out to sea. By the 
help of our sweeps and a light breeze, we were getting more in wi& 
the land, when at last we observed a pilot-boat coming out to us. Om; 
little Dutch pilot, when he got alongside pf us, soon relieved our minds 
froni anxiety as to the ftte of one of the transports, which had fortun 
nateiy escaped the sandbanks, and was safe in HelVoet Sluys. ^ 

A Dutchman ^ing an animal quite new to many of us, we sme 
not a little diverted with his dress and demteanour. Diederlck was a 
litUe, thick-set, round-built iellow, about. five feet three indiqs in 
be%ht, bearing a considerable resemblance in shape to his boat : he 
was so cased up in clothes, that no particular form was to be traced 
about him, excepting an extraordinary roundness and proiection 

a posteriori/* which he owed as much 1 believe to natore as his ha- 
biliments. He wore a tight, coarse, nlue jerkin, or pea<gfM:ket, m his 
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body, And reofoliing balf-uw down bis legs, gathered up in Ibldstlg^ 
round bis waist, and bhncmig out amply below. His jacket bad no 
collar, but be bad a handkerchief tied' round his ne(£ like a iirope, 
which, with his protruding glassy eyes, gave him the appearmlOe of 
strangulation. On bis legs ne wore so many, pairs of breeches and 
trowsers, that 1 verily believe we might have pulled off three or fbtti^ 
pairs without being a whit the wiser- as to bis natural conformation. 
On his feet he wore a pair of shoes with huge buckles, and his head 
was crowned with a higii- topped red nightcap. Thus equipped, with 
the addition of a short pipe stuck in his mouthy ecce** Diederiek, our 
worthy pilot, who stumpiqg manfully up^^to the Cuptain, with his hand 
thrust out like a bowsprk, and a familiar nod of his head, wished him 

goeden dag** and welcomed# him cordially to Holland. I observed 
.that 'pur Captain seemed a little " taken aback" With the pilot^s repub** 
lican manners ; however, he did not refuse honest Diederick a snake 
of his hand, for the latter had evidently no conception of a 'difference 
in rank requiring any difference in the mode of salutation. After 
paying his respects to the captain, he proceeded to slake us all by the 
hand in turn, with many expressions of goodwill to the English, whom 
be was pleased to say had ahvays been the Dutchmen’s best Mends. 
Having completed the ceremonial of our reception, he returned to th^ 
binnacle, and hearing the leadsman sing out by the mark three,'* 
clapping his fat fists to his sides, and looking up to see if the sails 
were “ clean full,*’ exclaimed with great energy, Bout Skipp 1" The 
captain was anxioA»to procure some information regarding the chan** 
nels between the sandbanks, and depth of the water, but all the satis* 
faction our friend Diederick would vouchsafe him was, “ Ja, Mynheer, 
wautieer wijniet beter kan maaken dan moeten wijnaar de anker ko* 
me^.’’*' We sodh reached Helvoet Sluys, apd came to anchor for the 
night. , ' ^ 

On landing next day, we found the hair of the regiment which had 
so fortunately escaped shipwreck, with the transport which had drifted 
past us in tbe night of the gale. Here we took leave of our kind 
friends the captain and officers of the Nightingale, and next day we 
marched to Buitensluys, a little town nearly opposite to Willemstadt. 
Here we were detained for several days, it not Wing possible to cross 
the intervening branch of the sea, in consequence of the quantities of 
ice which were floating down from the rivers. We soon got ourselveS 
billeted out in the town and neighbouring country, and established a 
temporary mess at the principal Inn the place, where we began to 
^practise the Dutch accomplisnments of drinking gin and smoking, for 
which we had a convenient excuse in the humimty and coldness of the 
dimate. Our hard drinkers, of course, did not fail to inculcate the^oc- 
trine,l|fchat wine and spirits were the sovereignest remedy*’ in the 
world for the ague, of which disease they seemed Jbo live in constant 
dread, particularly after dinner. During our sojourn at Buitensluys, 
our great amusement through the day was skaiting on the ice with the 
country girls, who were nothing shy, and played all maimer of tri^t 
with tt8> by upsetting hs, Ac. Ac. ^us anoraiag rather a dangerous 

.• When ws can’t do better w© must come to anchor, common 0alch 
saying:. 
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pr^^dent, which was sometimes returned on themself wi^ interest. 
We are accustomed to hear of the DuteM phlegm^ which certaJnljr 
forms a distinguishing feature in their physical character they are 
dull and slow in being excited to the strong emotions^ but it is a great 
mistake to suppose that this constitutional sltiggishness imulies any 
deficiency in the milder moral virtues. The Dutch I g^enerally found 
to possess* in, a high degree, the kindly, charitable feelings of human 
nature* which show themselves to the greater advantage* from the na- 
tive simplicity of their manners. I had got a comfortable billet at a 
miller’s house, a little out of the village. The good folks finding that 
1 was a Scotchman*, for which peoj^ they have a pai^icular liking 
from some similarity in their manners, begflij to treat me with great 
cordiality, and threw off that reserve, which is so natural with people 
who have soldiers forced into their houses whether they will or not. 
The miller and his cheerful ‘‘ frow” never tired of showing me every 
kindness in their power while I remained with them, and to such a 
degree did they carry this* that it quite distressed me. On leaving 
Buitensluys* neit^fer my landlord nor his wife would accept of any re- 
muneration* though 1 urgently pressed it on them. When the avarice of 
the Dutch character is taken into account, they certainly deserve no 
small praise for this disinterested kind-heartedness. 

The ice having broken up a little, we were enabled to get ferried over to 
Willem8tadt,and proceed on our march to Tholen, where we arrived in 
two or three days. The cold in Holland this winter was excessive, and 
Tholen being within four miles of Bergen-op-Zoom*^ great part of the 
inhabitants, as well as garrison, were every day employed in breaking 
the ice in the ditches of the fortifications. The frost, however,'^wa8 so in- 
tense, that before the circuit was completed, which was towards 
evening, we were often skaiting on the places which «liad been broken 
in the morning; we could not, with all our exertions, break more fhan 
nine feet in width, which f/as but an ineffectual protection against the 
eneiuy^ bad , they felt any inclination to attack us in this half-dilapi# 
dated fortress, with our small garrison. After we had been here some 
days, the remainder of our regiment, who had been vsaved by the trans- 
port getting out to sea, joined us. They had sprung a leak, and were 
near perishing, when it was fortunately stopped, and the gale abated. 
The first ^hing we all thought of on coming to Tholen was procuring 
snug billets, as we might remain some time in garrison. With this 
view, I employed a German corporal, who acted as our interpreter. He 
volunteered from the Veteran^attalion at Fort George to accompany 
us. After looking about for some time, he found out a quarter which^ 
he guessed would suit my taste. The house was inhabited by a re-* 
^ctable burgher, who had been at sea, aiid still retained the title of 
Skipper. His son, as 1 afterwards learned, had died a few iqonths 
before, leaving a very pretty young widow, who still resided wllb her 
father-in-law. iTiad not seen her long before I became interested in 

her. Johanna M was innocence and simplicity itself ; tender* soft* 

and affectionate; her eyes did not possess that brightness Avhich be- 
speaks lively passions* and too often inconstancy ; but they were soft, 
dark, and liquid* beaming with affection and goodness of heart. On 
coming home one day* I found her with her head resting on her hands 
' tears ; her father and mother-in-law, (with their glistening eyes 

nesting on her* with an expression of sympathy and sorrow* appatONtly 
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xQore for ]^r loss tlian th^/owni; m if they would have sidid^ Po^ 
girl f we have lost a soh^ bijf^ you have lost a husband.'* Johaunai how*^ 
ever/ was ybui^j and her spirits naturally buoyant: of course it ca^tiot 
be supposed that this intensity of feeling could exist but at intei^ats* 
As usual, I soon made myself quite at home wdth the Skipper and his 
family, and became, moreover, a considerable favourite, from the inte* 
rest 1 took in Johanna, and a talent at making punch, which was 
always put in requisition when they had a visit from the PredU 
kaant/* or priest of the parish ; on these occasions I was always one of 
the party at supper, which is their principal meal. It usually consist- 
ed of a large*tureen, with bits <SF meat floating In fat or butter, for 
which we had to dive wAh our forks ; we had also forcemeat-balls and 
sour-croufc. The priest, who h^as the very picture of good-nature and 
• goo^ living, wore a three-cornered cocked-hat, which, according to the 
fashion of the middle classes, never quitted his head, excepting when 
he said grace. When supper was over and the punch made, which 
always drew forth the most unqualified praises of the Predikaant/* 
he would lug out a heap of papers from his breeches- pocket, inscribed 
with favourite Dutcli ditties, which, so far as 1 could understand the 
language, contained political allusions to the state of matters in Eu<* 
rope at the time. The burden of one of the songs I still remember, 
from the constant recurrence of the words, Well mag het Uebekoo- 
men,” at the end of each stanza. The jolly priest being iio singer, 
always read these overflowings of the Dutch muse with the most ener- 
getic gestures and accent. At the end of each verse, which seemed 
by its rhinne to have something of the titillating effect of a feather on 
the sober features of the Skipper,” the reader would break nut into 
a Stentorian laugh, enough to have shaken down the walls of Jericho, 
or ^le Stadt-huis itself. The good vrow,* whose attention was almost 
entirely occupied with her household coiicefns, and who had still more 
jjrose in her composition than her mate, would now and then, like a 
good wife, exhibit some feeble tokens of pleasure, when she observed 
his<features to relax in a more than ordinary degree. 

Soon after I had taken up my abode in the house, I observed that 
Johanna had got a Dutch and English grammar, which she had begun 
to study with great assiduity, and as I was anxious to acquire Dutch, 
this naturally enough brought us often together. She ^ould , fre- 
quently ct)me into my room to ask the pronunciation of some word, for 
she was particularly scrupulous on this head. On these occasions, I 
would make her ^t down beside me, add endeavour to make her per- 
Kect in each word in succession ; but she found so much difficulty in 
bringing her pretty lips into the proper form, that I was under the 
necessity of enforcing my instructions, by punishing her witli a kiss 
for ev^ry failure. But so far was this from quickening her apprehen- 
sion, that the difficultfet^ seemed to increase at every step. Poo^ 
Johanna, notwithstanding this little innocent occupation, could not, 
however, be entirely weanfed from her affection for the memory of her 
departed husband, for Jier grief would often break out in torrents of 
tears ; when this was the case, we had no lesson for that day. 

Garrison duty is always dull and irksome, and soldiers are always 
glad of any thing to brc^k the monotony of a life where there is no 
activity or excitement. Uiie day, while we lay at Tholeii, a letter 
was brought froin head-quarters, wdiich was to be forwarded from 
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town to town to Admiral Young, who was lying in the Scheldt at the 
time. A couple of horses and a guide were procured, and I was sent 
with the letter, much to my own satisfaction, as I was glad of an 
opportunity to see more of the country. I was ordered to proceed to 
a certain town, the name of which l forget, where another officer 
should relieve me. It was late when I got to the town, and not 
being aware that it was occupied by a Russian regiment, I was not 
a little surprised in being challenged by a sentry in a foreign language. 

I could not make out from the soldier what they were, until the 
officer of the guard came up, who understood a little English. He 
informed me that tkey were on their mardi to Tholeir, where they 
were to do garrison duty. On desiring to be conducted to his com- 
manding officer, he brought me to the principal house in the town, at 
the door of which two sentries were posted. The scene in the interior 
was Singular enough. The first object that met my eyes on entering 
the Coloners apartment, was a knot of soldiers in their green jackets 
and trowsers, lying in a heap, one above another, in the corner of the 
room, (with their bonnets pulled over their eyes,) like a litter of pup- 
pies, and snoring like hull-frogs. These were the Coloners body-guard. 
The room with its furniture exhibited a scene of the most outrageous 
debauchery. Chairs overturned, broken decanters and bottles, frag- 
ments of tumblers and wine-glasses lay scattered over the floor and 
table. Two or three candles were still burning on the table, and others 
had been broken in the conflict of bottles and other missiles. Taking 
a rapid glance at the state of matters in passing, we approached the 
Colonel’s bed, which stood in one corner of the room. My^ondiictor 
drew the curtains, when I saw two people lying in their flannel-shirts ; 
the elder was a huge, broad-faced man, with a ferocious exj)ression of 
countenance, who I was in§)rmcd was the Colonel ; the other was a yopng 
man about seventeen years of age, exceedingly handsome, and w ith so 
delicate a complexion, that* I actually thought at the time he must be 
the Goloners wife. With this impression 1 drew hack for a monienl^ 
when he spoke to me in good English, and told me he was the Aij^ju- 
tant, and begged I would state what 1 had to communicate to the Co- 
lonel, which lie would interpret to him, as the latter did not understand 
English. The Colonel said he should forward the letter by one of his 
officers, and as I could then return to Thcdeii, we should proceed to 
that place next morning. We proceeded accordingly next morning on 
our march to Tholen. The Colonel had sent on his light company as 
an advanced-guard, some time before us, with ordeis to halt at a vil- 
lage on the road, until the regiment came up. Whether they had^ 
mistaken his orders I know not, but on copiing to the village, no light 
company was to he found ; and on inquiry, we learned that they had 
marchea on. The rage of the Colonel knew no bounds, and produced 
a most ridiculous and childish scene betwixt himself and the officers. 
With the tears runuing down his cheeks, aifd stamping with rage, he 
went among tlunn ; first accusing one, and then the other, as if they 
were to blame for the mistake of the advanced-guard. Each of them, 
however, answered him in a petulant snappish manner, like enraged 
pug-dogs, at the same time clapping their hands to their swords, and 
some of them drawing them half out of the scabbards, when he would 
turn away from them, weeping bitterly like d great blubbering boy all 
the while. The officers, however, began to pity the poor Colonel, and 
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at last succeeded in appeasing his wrath and drying his tears. He 
proceeded forthwith to order an enormous breakfast to be prepared fbt 
us immediately. It was of no use for the innkeeper to say that he had 
not any of the articles they desired, he was com[)elled by threats and 
curses to procure them) come whence they would. As our landlord 
knew well whom he had to deal with, our table soon groaned under a 
load of dishes, enough apparently to have dined four times our number. 
In a trice we had every thing that could be procured for love or money, 
and it was wonderful to observe with what alacrity the landlord wait^ 
on us, and obeyed the orders he received. He appeared, in fact) to 
have thrown^ off his native sluggishness, and tjvo or three pairs of 
breeches for the occasiom^ Before proceeding on the march, 1 wished 
to pay my share of the entertainment, but my pr^osal was treated 
with perfect ridicule. At first, I imagined that the Kussians consider- 
ed me as their guest, but I could not discover that the innkeeper re- 
ceived any remuneration for the entertainment prepared for ns. The 
Russians had many odd customs during their meafs, such as drinking 
out of each other’s glasses, and eating from each other’s plates; a com- 
pliment, which in England, we would willingly dispense with. They 
seemed to have a great liking to the English, and every day our men 
and theirs were seen walking arm-in-arm about the streets together. 
The gin, which was rather too cheap in this country, seemed to be a 
great bond of union between them ; and strange to say, I do not recol- 
lect a single instance of their quarrelling. Notwithstandiim the snap- 
ping between the commanding officer and the other officers, they 
seemed on the whole to be in excellent discipline in other respects. 
The manner in which they went through their exercise was admirable, 
particularly when we consider that they were only sailors acting on 
shore. There was one custom, however, which never failed to excite 
our disgust and indignation ; hardly a day ‘passed but we saw some of 
their officers boxing the ears of their men In the ranks, who seemed to 
*hear this treatment with tlie greatest patience, and without t)p*ning 
their eyes to the right or left during the operation ; but such is the 
effect of early habits and custom, that the very men who bore this de- 
grading treatment, seemed to feel the same disgust for our military 
punishment of flogging ; which, however degrading in its eflFects on the 
character of the sufferer, could not at least he inflicted at the caprice 
of the individual. We may here observe the different effects produced 
on the character of men by a free and a despotic system of Govern- 
ment : it was evidently not the nature, Ijpt the degree, of punishment 
in our service which shocked the Russian prejudices. 

We had all become thoroughly sick of the monotony and sameness 
of our duties and occupations at Tliolen, when we received orders to 
mar^h the next d.ay, (8th March, 1814). As the attack on Bergeii-op- 
Zoom, which took plaoe on that evening, was of course kept a pro- 
found sicret, the cornnmn opinion was, that we were destined Ibr 
Antwerp, where the otbfr division of the army had already had some 
fighting. Though elated, in common with my brother ofiicers, with 
the prospect of coming to closer quarters with the enemy, it was not 
without tears on both sides that I parted with poor Johanna, who had 
somehow taken a hold of my affections that I was hardly aware of till 
this moment. The timt left us to prepare for our march 1 devoted to 
her, and she did not even seek the pretext of her English gi*ammar to 
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remain in my room for the few hours we could yet enjoy together* 
We had marched some miles before I could think of arty thing but 
her, for the recollection of her tears still thrilled to my very heart, 
and occasioned a stifling sensation that almost deprived me of utter- 
ance. But we were soon thrown into a situation where the excite- 
ment is too powerful and engrossing to leave room for other thoughts 
than of what we were immediately engaged in. It was nearly dark 
when we arrived at the village of lialtercu, which is only three or four 
miles from Bergen-op-Zooni, where we took up our quarters for the 
night. On the distribution of the billets to the officers for the night, 

I received one upon ;a farm-house abj>ut a mile in the coyntry. bhad 
not been long at my new lodging, when 1 \fas joined by four or five 
officers of the 4th Battalion Royal Scots, who*iiad just arrived by long 
marches from Stralsund, and were billef'ed about the country. They 
had heard that an attempt to surprise Bergen -op-Zoom would be made 
that same night. It is not easy to describe the sensations occasioned 
in my mind by this intelligence ; it certainly partook but little of fear, 
but the novelty (to me at least) of the situation in wLicli we were 
about to be placed, excited a feeling of anxiety ^\i^ to tlie result of an 
attempt, in which, from the known strength of the ])liicc?, we dared 
hardly expect to be successful. There is also a degree of melancholy 
which takes hold of the mind at these moments of sctIous reflection 
which precede the conflict. My comrades evidently shared this feel- 
ing with me. One (»f them remarked, as we were ])reparing to march, 
My boys, we 'el see something like service to-night,"' and added, 
we" el not all meet again in this world.’" Poor Mac Nicol, who made 
the remark, fell that night, which was tlie first and the last of my 
acquaintance with him. 1 believe every one of us were wounded. 
Learning from my new acquaintances that the grenadier company of 
their regiment, (Royal Sedts,) which was coniinaniled by an old friend 
of mine, (Lieut. Allan Robertson,) and whom I had not seen for some 
y ears, ^ was only about a mile farther off*, I thought I should have time 
to see him and join my regiment before they marched, should they he 
sent to the attack. However, the party of the Royals whom I accom- 
j)anied lost their way, from their ignorance of the road, and we in con- 
sequence made a long circuit, during which I heard frmu an aid-de- 
camp who passed us, that the 21st were on their inarch to attack the 
place on another quarter from us. In these circumstances 1 was ex- 
ceedingly puzzled what course to take ; if 1 went in searcli of my regi- 
ment, I had every chance missing them in the night, being quite 
ignorant of the roads. Knowing that tlie lloj^als would bo likely to 
head one of the columns from the number of the regiment, I took what 
I thought the surest plan, by attaching myself to the grenadier com- 
pany under my gallant friend. There is something awfully impressive 
in the mustering of soldiers before going into fiction ; many of those 
names, which the serjeants were now calling in an under tone^f voice, 
would never be repeated, but in the tales of their comrades who saw 
them fall. 

After mustering the men, we proceeded to the general rendezvous” 
of the regiments forming the column ; the Royals led the column fal- 
lowed by the other regiments according to their number. As every 
thing depended on our taking the enemy by surprise, the strictest 
orders were given to observe a profound silence on the march. Wbile 
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we are pro^jeeding to the attack^ it will not be amiss to give the reader 
a slight sketch of the situation of Bergen^p-Zoom, and the plan of 
the operations of the different columns, to render my relation of tlui 
proceedings of the column I served with the more intelligible. Bergen- 
op- Zoom is situated on the right bank of the Scheldt, and takes its 
name from the little river Zc>oni, which, after supplying the defences 
with water, discharges itself into the Scheldt. The old channel of the 
Zoom, into which the tide flows towards the centre of the town, forms 
the harbour, which is nearly dry at low-water. The mouth of the har- 
bour was the pennt fixed upon for the attack of the right column, under 
Major General Skerret, and Brig»-Gen. Gore. - This c<dunm consisted 
of 1100 men of the 1st, regiment, or Iloyal Sc()ts, the 37t}u 44th, and 
91st, (as fixr as 1 can recollectp. I^ieut.-Col. Henry, with 050 men of 
the 21st, or BoyaJ Scot’s Fusileers, was sent on a false attack near the 
Steenbergen-gate, to the left of the harbour, (I suppose the reader to 
be standing at the entrance of the harbour facing the t<nvn). Another 
column, consisting of 1200 men of the 33d, 55th, and (iOth regiments, 
under Lieut.-(^)1. JMorrice, were to attack the place near the Breda- 
gate, and endeavour to enter by escalade. A third column, under 
Col. Lord Proby, consisting of 1000 men of tlie 1st and Coldstrea*n 
Guards, was to 7nal;e nearly a complete circuit of the place, ami enter 
the enemy’s works by crossing the ice, some distance to the right of 
the entrance of tlie harbour and the Waterport-gate. This slight 
account of tlie plan of attack 1 j^iave borrowed in some degree from 
Col. Jones* Narrative, who must have procured his information on 
these points from the best sources. However, as I only pretend to 
speak with cmtaiiity of what fell under my ou ii immediate observa- 
tion, I shall return to the right column, with xvhich I served on this 
occasion. AVlieii we had jiroeeeded some way we fell in with a picket, 
commanded by Capt. Darrah, of the 21st fhisilc ers, wlio was muster- 
ing his men to ])rocee(l to the attack. Thinking that our regiment 
(the 2ist,) must jiass his post on their way to the fiilse attack, l^e told 
me to remain with him until they came up. I, in consequence, waited 
some time, but hearing nothing of the regiment, ami losing patience, 1 
gave liira the slip in the (lark, and ran on until I regained my place 
with the grenadier company of the Hoyals. On approaching the place 
of attack, we crossed the Tholeu-dike, and immediately .entered the 
bed of the Zoom, through which we bad to ]nish oiir way before we 
entered the wet ditch. It is not easy to convey an idea of the toil 
we experienced in getting through the deep mud of the river ; we im- 
mediately sank nearly to our middles, and when, with great tlifficulty, 
we succeeded in freeing one leg from the mire, we sank nearly to the 
shoulder on the other side before we could ^et one pace forward. As 
might be expected, we got into some confusion in labouring through 
this horrible slougli, which was like bird-lime about our legs ; regi- 
ments got intermixed hi the darkness, while some stuck fast, and 
some unlucky wTetches gpt trodden down and smothered in the mud. 
Notwithstanding this obstruction, a considerable portion of the column 
had got through, when those behind us, discouraged by this unexpected 
difficulty, raised a shout to encourage themselves. Gen. Skerret, who 
was at the head of the column, was furious with rage, but the mischief 
was already done. The^ sluices were^opened, and a torrent of water 
poured down on us through the channel of the river, by which tlie 
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piH^ess of thone behind was effectnally stopped for some time. Im- 
mediately after the sluices were opened, a brilliant firework was dis- 
played on the ramparts, which showed every object as clearly as by 
daylight. Several cannon and some musketry opened on us, but did 
us little harm, as they seemed to be discharged at random. At the 
moment the water came down, I had just cleared the deepest part of 
the channel, and making a great effort, I gained a flat piece of ice 
which was sticking edgeways in the mud; to this I clung till the 
strength of the torrent had passed, after w Inch 1 soon gained the firm 
land, and pushed on with the others to the ditch. The point at which 
we entered was a haption to the right of the harbour, fry^ui one of the 
angles of which a row of high palisades was*<jarried through the ditch. 
To enable us to pass the water, some ;^caling-ladders had been sunk 
to support us in proceeding along the palisade, over ^liich we had first 
to climb with each other's assistance, our soldiers performing the office 
of ladders to those who preceded them. So great were the obstacles 
we met with, that had not the attention of the enemy fortunately (or 
rather most judiciously,) been distracted by the false attack under Col. 
Henry, it appeared quite impossible for us to have effected an en- 
trance at this point. While w'e were proceeding forward in this man- 
ner, Col. Muller of the Royals was clambering along the tops of the 
palisade, calling to those who had got the start of him, to endeavour to 
open the Waterport-gate, and let down the drawbridge to our right; 
but no one in the hurry of the moment seemed to hear him. On get- 
ting near enough, I told him I should effect it if it was possible. We 
met with but trifling resistance on gaining the ran)part ; the enemy 
being panic struck, fled to the streets and houses in the town, from 
which they kept up a j)retty sharp fire on us for some time. I got 
about twenty soldiers of different regiments to follow me to the Water- 
port-gate, which we found^ closed. It was constructed of thin paling, 
with iin iron bar across it abbut three inches in breadth. Being with- 
out tools of any kind, we made several ineffectual attempts to open it. 
At last, retiring a few paces, we made a rush at it in a body, when the 
iron bar snapped in the middle like a bit of glass. Some of my people 
got killed and wounded during this part of the work, but when we got 
to the drawbridge, we were a littfe more sheltered from the firing. 
The bridge was up, and secured by a lock in the right hand post of the 
two which supported it. I was simple enough to attempt to pick the 
lock with a soldier's bayonet, but after breaking two or three, we at 
last had an axe brought us from the bastion where the troops were 
entering. With 'the assistance of this instrument we soon succeeded 
in cutting the lock out of the post, and taking hold of the chain, I had 
the satisfaction to pull down the drawbridge with my own hands. 
While I was engaged in this business. Col. JMuller was forming the 
Royals on the rampart where we entered ; hut ^ party of about 150 
men of different regiments, under General Bkerret, who must have 
entered to the left of the harbour, were clearing the ramparts towards 
the 8teinbergen-gate, where the false attack had been made under Col. 
Henry ; and a party, also, under Col. Carleton, lif the 44th regiment, 
was proceeding in the opposite direction along the ramparts to the 
right, without meeting with much resistance. Hearing the firing on 
the opposite side of the town froAi G^n. Skerre^'s party, and supposing' 
that they had marched through the town, I ran on through the streets 
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to overtake them, accompanied by only one or two soldiers, for the 
rest Lad left me and returned to the bastion after we had opened the 
gate. In proceeding along the canal or harbour, which divided this 
part of the town, I came to a loop-holed wall, which was continued 
from the houses down to the water's edge. I observed a party of 
soldiers within a gate in this wall ; I was goinf^ up to tliem, taking 
them for our own people, when I was challenged in French, and had 
two or three shots fired at me. Seeing no other way of crossing the 
harbour but by a little bridge, which was nearly in a line with the 
wall, I returned to the Waterport-gate, which I found Col. Muller 
had taken possession of with tw9 or three companies of his regiment. 
I went up to him, and tojH him that I had opened the gate according 
to his desire, and of the inti^rruption 1 had met with in the town. 
Not knowing me, he asked my name, which he said he would remem« 
ber, and sent one of the companies up with me to the wall, already 
mentioned, and ordered the officer who commanded the company, after 
he should have driven the enemy away, to keep possession of it until 
farther orders. On coining to the gate, we met with a sharp resist** 
ance, but after firing a few rounds, and preparing to charge, they gave 
way, leaving us in possession of the gate and bridge. Leaving the 
company here, and crossing the little bridge, I again set forward alone 
to overtake Gen. Skerret’s party, guided by the firing on the rampartSt 
Avoiding any little parties of the enemy, I had reached the inside of 
the ramparts where the firing was, without its occurring to me that I 
might get into the wrong box and be taken prisoner. Fortunately 1 
observed a woman looking over a shop door, on one side of the street ; 
the poor creature, who must have been under the influence of some 
strong passion to remain in her present exposed situation, was pale 
and trembling. She was a Frenchwoman, young, and not bad-looking* 
I asked her where the British soldiers were,* which she told mo with- 
out hesitation, pointing at the same time* in the direction. I shook 
hands with her, and bade her good night, not entertaining the smallest 
suspicion of her deceiving me ; following her directions, I clambered 
up the inside of the rampart, and rejoined Gen. Skerret's party. The 
moon had now risen, and though the sky was cloudy, we could see 
pretty well what was doing. I found my friend Robertson here, with 
the grenadier company of the Royals ; I learned from him that the 
party, which was now commanded by Capt. Guthrie of tlie Mild regi- 
ment, had been compelled by numbers to retire from the bastion wbich 
the enemy now occupied, and should endeavour to maintain the one 
which they now possessed, until they could procure a reinforcement. 
He also told me of Gen. Skerret’s being dangerously wounded and 
taken prisoner, an irreparable loss to our party, as Capt. Guthrie was 
ignorant of the General’s intentions. Ih the mean time the eneniy con- 
tinued a sharp firing# on us, which we returned as fast as our men 
could load their firelocks. Several of the enemy who had fallen, as 
well as of our ow^n meii^ were lying on the ramparts ; one of our offi- 
cers, who had been wounded in the arm, was walking about, saying 
occasionally, in rather a discontented manner, ‘‘ This is what is called 
honour though I could readily sympathise with him in the pain he 
suffered, I could not exactly understand how, if tliere is any honour 
in getting wounded, any bodily suffering can detract from it. 

We found a large pile of logs of wood on the rampart, these we im- 
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mediately disposed across the gorge of the bastion, so as to form a kind 
of parapet, over which our people could fi;re, leaving, however, about 
half the distance open towards the parapet of the rampart. On the 
opposite side of the bastion were two twenty-four-pounders of the 
enemy's, which being praised on high platforms, we turned upon them, 
dring along the ramparts over the lieads of our own party. However 
valuable this resource might be to us, we were still far from being on 
equal terms with the French, who besides much exceeding us in num- 
bers, had also brought up two or three field-pieces, which annoyed us 
much during the night. There was also a windmill on the bastion 
they occupied, from the top of which* their lyusketry did^^great execu- 
tion among us. In the course of the night, they made several ineffec- 
tual attempts to drive us from our position : on these occasions, which 
we always were aware of from the shouts they raised to encourage each 
other, as soon as they made their appearance on the rampart, we gave 
them a good dose of grape from our twenty-four-pounders, and had a 
party ready to charge them back. I observed our soldiers were always 
disposed to meet the enemy half-way, and the latter were soon so well 
atvare of our humour, that they invariably turned tail before we could 
get within forty or fifty paces of them. The firing Avas ke])t up almost 
continually on both sides until about two o'clock in the morning, wdien 
it would sometimes cease for more than half-an-hoiir together. During 
one of these intervals of stillness, exhausted with our exertions, and 
the cold we felt in our drenched clothes, some of the officers and I lay 
dow'n along the parapet together, in hopes of borrowing a little heat 
from each other. I fell insensibly into a troubled dozing state, in 
which my imagination still revelled in the scenes of the night. While 
I yet lay the firing had recommenced, which, with the shouts of the 
enemy, and the words of tlipse about me, seemed to form but the ground 
work of niy fitful dream, which continued to link imaginary circum- 
stances to reality. How long I might have lain in this stuj)or, be- 
tweenip sleeping and waking, 1 know not, when suddenly I felt the 
ground shake under me, and heard at the same time a crash as if the 
whole town had been overwhelmed by an earthquake ; a 1>right glare 
of light burst on my eyes at the same instant and almost blinded me. 
A shot from the enemy had blown up our small magazine on the ram- 
parts, on which we depended for the supply of the two twenty-four- 
pounders which had been of such material use to us during the night. 
This broke our slumbers most effectually ; and we had now nothing for 
it but to maintain our ground in the best way until we could re- 
ceive a reinforceriient from some of the other })arties. Immediately 
after this disaster, raising a tremendous shout or rather yell, the enemy 
again, attempted to come to close <iuarters with us, in hopes of our being 
utterly disheartened ; but our charging party, which we had always 
in readiness, made them wheel round as usual. In the course of the 
night, we had sent several small parties of men*to represent the state of 
our detachment, and endeavour to procure assistance, but none of them 
returned, having, we supposed, been intercepted by the enemy. Dis- 
couraged as we were by this circumstance, we still continued to hold 
our ground until break of day. 

By this time the firing had entirely ceased in the other parts of the 
town, naturally leading us, in the abseneb of alf communication, to con- 
elude that the other parties had been driven from the place. How- 
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ever this xnay have been, the hrst dawn of showed us in but too 
plain colours the hopelessness of our situation. The enemy now brought 
an overwhelming force against us ; but we still expected, from the nar-^ 
rowness of the rampart, that they would not be able to derive the full 
advantage of their superiority ; but in this we were deceived. The 
bastion we occupied was extensive, but only that, ^portion of it near the 
gorge was furnished with a parapet. At this spot, and behind the logs 
which we had thrown up, our now diminished force was collected. 
Keeping up an incessant hre to divert our attention, the French (who 
now outnumbered us, at least three to one,) detached a part of their 
force, which ^kirting the oiitsidt^of the rampartj^, and ascending the 
face of the bastion we oSbupied, suddenly opened a most destructive 
fire on our left dank and rear.^ From this latter party we were totally 
unprotected, while they were sheltered by the top of tlie rampart : we 
were thus left to defend ourselves from both at once as we best CH)uld. 
But still they would not venture to charge us, ami it would have been 
of little use for us to charge them, for the moment we (piitted the pa- 
rapet, we would have been exposed to a cross fire from the other bastion. 
The slaughter was now dreadful, and our poor fellows, who had done 
all that soldiers could in our trying situation, now fell thick and fast. 
Just at this moment, my friend Robertson, under whose command 1 
had put myself at the beginning of the attack, fell. I had just time 
to run up to him, and found him stunned from a wound in the head ; 
when our gallant dommander, seeing the inutility of continuing the 
unequal contest, gave the order to retreat. We had retired in good 
order about three hundred yards, when poor Guthrie received a wound 
ill the head, which 1 have since been informed deprived him of his 
sight. The enemy, when they saw us retreating, hung upon our rear, 
keeping up a sharp hre all the time, but the^ still seemed to have some 
respect fur us from the trouble we had already given them. VV^e had 
indulged the hope, that by continuing our* course along the ramparts, 
we should be able to effect our retreat by the Waterport-gat^^, not 
being aware that we should be intercepted by the immth of the har- 
bour. W(* were already at the very margin before we discovered our 
mistake, and completely hemmed in by the French. We had there- 
fore no alternative loft to \is but to surrender ourselves prisoners of 
war, or to utlemjit to effect our escape across the harbour, by means 
of the floating pieces of ice with which the water was covered. Not 
one of us seemed to entertain the idea of surrender, however, and in 
the despair which had now taken possession of every heart, we threw 
ourselves into the Avater, or leaped for the broken pieces of ice which 
were floating about. The scene that ensued was shocking beyond de- 
scription — the canal or harbour was faced on both sides by high brick 
walls ; in the middle of the channel lay a small Dutch decked vessel, 
which Avas secured by,a rope to the opposite side of the harbour. Our 
only hope of preserving »ur lives or effecting our escape, depended on 
our being able to gain tliis little vessel. Already^ many had by leap- 
ing first on one piece of ice, and then on another, succeeded in getting 
on board the A'^essel, AAdiich they drew to tlie opposite side of the canal 
by the rope, and thus freed one obstruction ; but immediately after- 
wards, being intercepted by the Waterport redoubt, they were com- 
pelled to surrender. The soldiers in particular, when they found 
themselves inclosed by the enemy, seemed to lose the power of reflec- 
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and leaped madly into the water, with their arms in their handsi 
without even waiting until a piece of ice should float within their 
reaoh. The air was rent with vain cries for help from the drowning 
soldiers, mixed with the exulting shouts of the enemy, who seemed 
determined to make us drain the bitter cup of defeat to the very dregs. 
Among the rest I had scrambled down the face of the canal to a beam 
running horizontally along the brick-work, from which other beams 
descended perpendicularly into the water, to prevent the sides from 
being injured by shipping. After sticking my sword into my belt, (for 
I had thrown the scabbard away the previous night,) I leaped from 
this beam, which wa^ nine or ten fe*5t abovj^v the water, ffor a piece mf 
ice, but not judging my distance very well, lilted up with me, and 
I sunk to the bottom of the water, H^^wever, I soon came up again, 
and after swimming to the other side of the canal and to the vessel, I 
found nothing to catch hold of. I had therefore nothing for it but to 
hold on by the piece of ice I had at firs^ leaped on, and swinging my 
body under it, 1 managed to keep my face out of the water. I had 
just caught hold of the ice in time, for encumbered as I was with a 
heavy great coat, now thoroughly soaked, I was in a fair way to share 
the fate of many a poor fellow now lying at the bottom of the water. 
I did not, however, retain my slippery hold undisturbed. I was seve- 
ral times dragged under water by the convulsive grasp of the drown- 
ing soldiers, but by desperate efforts I managed to free myself and 
regain my hold. Even at this moment, I cannot think without horror 
of the means which the instinct of self-preservation suggested to save 
my own life, while some poor fellow clung to my clothes : I think I 
still see his agonized look, and hear his imploring cry, as he sank for 
ever. 

After a little time I remained undisturbed tenant of the piece of ice. 
I was not, however, the only survivor of those who had got into the 
water; several of them were still hanging on to other pieces of ice, 
blit thsy one by one let go their hold, and sank as their strength failed. 
At length only three or four besides myself remained. All this time 
some of the enemy continued firing at us, and I saw one or two shot in 
the water near me. So intent was every one on effecting his escape, 
that though they sometimes cast a look of commiseration at their 
drowning comrades, no one thought for a moment of giving us any 
assistance. The very hope of it had at length so completely faded in 
our minds, that we hud ceased to ask the aid of those that passed us on 
the fragments of ice. But Providence had reserved one individual 
who possessed a heart to feel for the distress of his fellow-creatures 
more than for his own personal slifety. The very last person that 
reached the vessel in the manner I have already described, was Lieut. 
M^Dougal, of the 91st Regiment. I had attracted his attention in 
passing me, and he had promised his assistance when he should reach the 
vessel. He soon threw me a rope, but I was noiV so weak, and benumbed 
with the intense cold, that it slipped through my fingers alongside of the 
vessel ; he then gave me another, doubled, which I got under my arms, 
and he thus succeeded, with the assistance of a wounded man, in getting 
me on board. I feel that it is quite out of my power to do justice to the 
ht^anity and contempt of danger displayed by our generous deliverer 
on tills occasion. While I was assisting *him im saving the two or three 
soldiers who still clung to pieces of ice, I got a musket-ball through 
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my wrist ; for all this time several of the enemy continued ddibemtely 
bring at us from the opposite rampart^ which was not above sixty yards 
from the vessel. Not content with what he had already done for ine» 
my kind-hearted friend insisted on helping me out of the vessel ; but 
1 could not consent to his remaining longer exposed to the bre of the 
enemy^ who had already covered the deck with killed and wounded* 
and M‘Dougal fortunately still remained unhurt. Finding that I 
would not encumber him, he left the vessel, and I went down to tlie 
cabin, where I found Lieut. Briggs, of the 91st, sitting on one side, with 
a severe wound through his shoulder-blade. The floor of the cabin was 
cc^ered with ^si^ater, for the vessel had become Ic^ky from the bring. 
I took my station on th^opposite side, and taking off my neckcloth, 
witli the assistance of my teetj!, I managed to bind up my wound, so 
.as to stop the bleeding in some measure. My companion suffered so 
much from his wound that little conversation passed betwixt us. 

I fell naturally into gloomy reflections ourthe events of the night. I 
need hardly say how bitter and mortifying they were : after all our 
toils and sanguine anticipations of ultimate success, to be thus robbed 
of the prize which we already grasped, as we thought, with a firm hand. 
Absorbed in these melancholy ruminations, accompanied from time to 
time by a groan from my companion, several hours passed away, during 
which the water continued rising higher and higher in the cabin, untu 
it reached my middle, and I was obliged to hold my arm above it, for 
the salt-water made it smart. Fortunately the vessel grounded from 
the receding of the tide, hi^ape in our state being now quite out of 
the question, my companion and I were glad on the whole to be re» 
lieved from our present disagreeable situation by surrendering our- 
selves prisoners. 

The firing had now entirely ceased, and the French seemed satiated 
with the ample vengeance they had taken on us. As there was no 
gate near us, we were hoisted with ropes* over the ramparts, which 
were here faced with brick to the top. A French soldier was ordered 
to show me the way to the hospital in the town. As we proceeded, 
however, my guide took a fancy to the canteen which still hung by my 
side, and laying hold of it without ceremony, was proceeding to empty 
its contents into his own throat. Though suffering with a burning 
thirst from loss of blood, 1 did not recollect till this moment that there 
was about two-thirds of a bottle of gin remaining in it. I immediately 
snatched it from the fellow's hand, and clapping it to my mouth, finish- 
ed every drop of it at a draught, while he vented his rage in oaths. 
I found it exceedingly refreshing, but it had no more effect on my 
nerves than small beer in my present state of exhaustion. 

The scene as we passed through the streets, strewed here and there 
with the bodies of our fallen soldiers, intermixed with those of the 
enemy, was, indeed, melancholy; even could I have forgotten for a 
moment how the account ’stood between the enemy and us, I Was con- 
tinually reminded of our /allure, by the bodies of many of our people 
being already stripped of their upper garments. When we arrived at 
the hospital, 1 found one of the officers of my regiment, who had been 
taken prisoner, standing at the door. face was so plastered with 
blood from a prick of a bayonet 1 had in the temple firom one of 
bur soldiers, that it wa^ sometime before he knew me. In passing 
along the beds in tlie hospital, the first face 1 recognized was that of 
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iwy friend Eobertean, whom I had left for dead when our party re- 
tr^ted. Besides the wou|id he received in the head, he bed received 
anotlier in the wrist, after he fell. 

On lying do%vn on the bed prepared for me, I was guilty of a piece 
of simplicity, which I had ample occasion to repent before I left the 
place. 1 took all my clothes off, and sent them to be dried by the 
j^ople of the hospital, but they were never returned to me. I was 
in consequence forced to keep my bed for the three days I remained 
prisoner in Bergen^op-Zoom. 

The hospital was crowded with the wounded on both sides. On my 
right hand lay Ensign Martial of th^ 55th regiment, with a grape-sluit 
wound through his shoulder, of which, and agjie together, he afterwards 
died at Klundert. On my left, in an ^adjoining room, lay poor Gen. 
Skerret, with a desperate wound through the body, of which he died 
next night. It was said that he might have recovered, had it not been 
for the bruises he received from the muskets of the enemy after he 
fell. This story I can hardly credit. However that may be, there is 
no doubt we lost in him a most gallant, zealous, and active officer, and 
at a most unfortunate time for the success of tlie enterprise. On the 
opposite side of the hospital lay Capt. Campbell, of the 55th regiment. 
He had a dreadful wound from a grape, which entered at his shoulder 
and went out near the back-bone. He was gifted with the .most ex- 
traordinary flow of spirits of any man I have ever met with. He never 
ceased talking from sun-rise till night, and afforded all of us who were 
in a condition to relish any thing, an infinite deal of amusement. I 
had told Campbell of the trick they had ])layed me with my clothes, 
and it immediately became with him a constant theme for rating every 
Prenclimaii that passed him. 

In the course of the next day a French serjeant came swaggering 
into the hos])ital, with an otliceris sash tied round him, and stretched 
out to its utmost breadth. Hie boasted that he had killed the officer by 
whonj. it had been worn. Twice a-day two of the attendants of the 
hospital went about with buckets in their hands, one containing small 
pieces of boiled meat, which w.is discovered to be horseflesh by the 
medical people, another contained a miserable kind of stuff, which they 
called S5up, a third contained bits of bread. One of the pieces of 
meat was tossed on each bed with a fork in passing; but the patient 
had always to make his choice between flesh and bread, and soup and 
bread, it being thought too much to allow them soup and meat at the 
same time. 1 w^as never so much puzzled in my life as by this alter- 
native. Constantly tormented with thirst, I usually asked for soup, 
but my hunger, with which 1 was no less tormented, made me as often 
repent my choice. While we lay here we were attended by our own 
surgeons, and had every attention paid to us in this respect thst we 
could diesire. 

In the mean time arrangements were entered into with Gen. Bbsanet, 
the French commander, for an exchange o£ prisoners, and in conse- 
quence the last of the wounded prisoners were removecl in waggons to 
Eqzendaal, on the third day after we had been taken. On this ocoasion 
I wm obliged to borrow a pair of trowsers from one of the soldiers, and 
a coat from my neighbour Martial, of the 55th, who being a tall man 
mud I rather little, it reached half-wtty dowfi my legs. Altogether 1 
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cut rather an odd ligure as 1 stsnrted Irom die hospitai, Jlv 
tal cap and shoos had> however, escaped the fate of my 
monts, so, considering circumstances, matters might have been worsen 
But, one trial to my temper still remained which I did notenped;: 
the old rascal, to whom 1 delivered my clothes when 1 sent them |a 
be dried, had the unparalleled impudence to make a demand on me for 
the hospital shirt, with which, in place of my own wet one, I had been 
supplied on entering the hospital. 1 was so provoke at this uncoils 
scionable request, that I believe I should have answered him with a 
box on the ear, but my only available hand was too well employed at 
the time in jupporting my trow^ers. There wa^ still another reason 
for my objecting to his 2femand : before I was taken prisoner, while 
lying in the vessel, 1 h2ld managed to conceal some money, which 
happened to be in my pockets on going to the attack ; this 1 had care^ 

* fully transferred, with due secrecy, to the inferior margin of the hos- 
pital shirt, in which it was tie(\ with a garter, ^yhen we were preparing 
to leave the ])lace. This treasure, though not large, was of some im- 
portance to me, and I determined that nothing short of brute for0e 
should deprive me of it. My gentleman, however, pertinaciously urged 
his claim to the aforesaid garment, and a violent altercation ensued be- 
tween us, in which I had an opportunity of showing a proficiency in 
Dutch swearing, that I was not aware of myself till this moment. My 
friend Campbell came up at last to my assistance, and discharged such 
a volley of oaths at the old vampire, that he was fairly beaten out of 
the field, and I carried away the shirt in triumph. 

We were marched out of the town by the Breda-gate to Eozendaal, 
a distance of about fifteen miles, where we arrived the same night. The 
French soldiers wdio had fallen in the conflict had all been removed by 
this time, but as we proceeded, escorted by the victors, many a ghastly 
corpse of our countrymen met our half-averted eyes. They had all 
been more or less stripped of their clothing, and some had only their 
shirts left for a covering, and were turned on their faces. My^ heart 
rose at this humiliating spectacle, nor could I breathe freely until we 
reached the open fields beyond the fortifications. All who were unable 
to march were crowded into the waggons which had been prepared for 
them, while those who were less disabled straggled along the road the 
best way they could. As may he supposed, there were no needless 
competitors for the waggon conveyance, for the roads wer5 rough, and 
every jolt of the vehicles produced groans of agony from the wretched 
passengers. 

On arriving at Wouw, which I took in my way, I explained my ab- 
sence from the regiment to the satisfaction of the commanding otiicer, 
I soon heard of the fate of poor Bultecl, (2nd Lieutenant 21 st Hed- 
ment,) who fell during this ill-starred enterprise, by a cannon-ball, 
which carried off the top of his head. Never was a comrade more sin- 
cerely lamented by his roessmates than this most amiable young man. 
His brother, an ofiicer in the Guards, whom he had met only a few days 
before, fell the same night. The captain of my company and kind 
friend McKenzie, had .his leg shattered by a shot on the same occaaion, 
and I was informed that he bore the amputatijpa without suffefiug a 
groan to escape from him. Four others were more slightly wounded. 
The dead had ail been collected in the churchy and a long trench being 
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by tbe IcddMrs, they were all next diy deposited in the earth 
without parade, and in silence^ In a few dafs I pr^eded to Roaen- 
deitl, where, for the pireaent, the prisoners were to minam. 

At this place I had more cause than ever to feel grateful for the 
kindness of my Dutch landladies and landlords ; the surgeon who at'* 
tended me f noing it necessary to put- me on low diet, and to keep my 
bed, the sympathy of the good people of ^the house knew no bounds ; 
not an hour passed but they came to inquire how I was. So disinte- 
rested was their unwearied attention, that on leaving them I could not 
induce them to accept the smallest remuneration. After some time we 
went to Klundert, where we were to remain jiintil our exchange should 
be effected. r 

Before concluding my narrative of the unfortunate attack on Bergen- 
op-Zoom, the reader may expect some observations relative to the phm 
of attack, and^he causes of its ultimate failure ; but it should be re- 
membered, before venturing to give my> opinions on the subject, that 
nothing is more difficult for an individual engaged with any one of the 
different columns which composed the attacking force, than to assign 
causes for such an unexpected result, particularly when the communi- 
cation between them has been interrupted. In a battle in the open 
held, where every occurrence either takes place under the immediate 
observation of the General, or is speedily communicated to him, faults 
can be soon remedied, or at least it may be afterwards determined with 
some degree of accuracy -where they existed. But in a night attack on 
a fortified place, the case is very different. As the General of the 
army cannot be personally present in the attack, any blame which 
may attach to the undertaking, can only affect him in so far as the ori- 
ginal plan is concerned ; and if this plan succeeds so far that the place 
is actually surprised, and tjie attacking force has effected a lodgement 
within the place, and even been in possession of the greater part of the 
place, with a force equal to that of the enemy, no candid observer cati 
attribKte the failure to any defect in the arrangements of the General. 
Nothing certainly can be easier, than after the event to point out cer- 
tain omissions, which, had the General been gifted with the spirit of 
prophecy, might possibly, in the existing state of matters, have led to a 
hlitppier result ; but nothing, in my humble opinion, can be more unfair, 
or more unpandid, than to blame the unsuccessful commander, when 
every possible turn which things might take was not provided against, 
and while it still remains a doubt how far the remedies proposed by 
such critics would have succeeded in the execution. 

According to the plan of operations, as stated in Sir Thomas Gra- 
bdm*s dispatch, it was directed that the right column, under Major- 
Gen. Skexret^ and Brig.-Gen. Gore, which entered at the mouth of the 
harbour, and the left column under Lord Proby, which Major-Gen. 
Cooke accompanied in person, and whkh attackea between the Water- 
l^ort and Antwerp gates, should move alon^ the ramparts and ffinu a 
|uBetH>n. This junction, however, did not ^ake place, as Gen. lS>uke 
nad been obliged to change the point of attack, Which preventi^ ps 
gaih^ the ramparts until half-past eleven o'clcwsk, an hour aftjsr Gen, 
Skerret entered with the right column ; a large detachment of which, 
under CoL the Hon. George Carleton, and Gen. Gqre, had, unknown to 
him, (Gen. Cooke,) as it would appear, •^penetAited idong the ramparts 
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far beyond the point wbei^et be entei»d« the centi^ odii|p%i^ 
Lieut.*^CoL Morrice, which had^attaclced the ^SleenOia^n Itetii 
being repulsed with grent loss, and a sl^M longer delay oc^urilng 
they entered by: the scaUng^kddors Ci^e^s colunin> tibn eindny 

had ample opportunities ito concentmte tMe force, near the pointf^ln 
most danger. Howeirerj notwhhstaadmg all these delays and obstruo* 
tions, we succeeded (as alt^|<^* stated) in establishing a for^ 
to that of the enemy along the ramparts. But still, without taking 
into account the advantage which the attacking force always posiOises 
in the alarm and distraction of the enemy, which, however, i^as 
than counteabalanced b 3 {;^ur entire ignorance ol the place, we could 
not, in fact, be said to Jiave gained any decided superiority Ofer ouy 
adversaries ; on the contrary^ the chances were eviaently ag«pnst ppr 
bl&ing able to maintain our position through the night, or until, |ein« 
forcements could otime up. But why,** I have heardit often iirgea* 

w'ere we not made better acquainted with the place ?** In answer to 
this question, it may be observed, that though there can be no doubt 
that the leaders (rf the different columns, at least, had seen plans of the 
place, yet there is a great difference between a personal knowledge of 
a place, and that derived from the best plans, even by daylight; but 
ill the night the enemy must possess a most decided advantage over 
their assailants, in their intimate knowledge of all the communications 
through the town, as well as in their acquaintance with the bearings 
of the different works which surround it. Another circumstance which 
must have tended most materially to the unfortunate result of the 
attack was, the two parties, which had been detached from the right 
column, being deprived of their commanders in the very beginning of 
the night, by the fall of Generals Skerret and Gore, and Col. Oarletoii* 
The reader, were I inclined to account for our failure, by tl;^e early 
calamities alone, need not go far to find instances in history whare the 
fate of an army has been decided by the fall of its leader. There arg 
some statements, however, in the excellent account published by Cel* 
Jones, (who must have had the best means of infprmation on these 
points,) which irresistibly lead the mind to certain conclusions, which^ 
while they tend most directly to exonerate Sir Thomas Graham, ee 
well as the General entrusted with the command of the enterjirilb, 
from the blame which has so unfairly been heaped on {hem, at the 
same time seem to imply some degree of misconduct on the part of 
the battalion detached by Gen. Cooke to support the reserve of 900 
men at the Waterport-gate. This battalion, he (Col. Jones,) states, 
|)erceiving the enemy preparing to attack them, after having got pos» 
session of the Water port-gate, left the place, by crossing the ice. No 
reason is given why this battalion did not fall back on Gen. Cepke's 
force at tbe Orange bastion. 

The surrender of the reserve at the Waterport^gste seems to have 
arisen from an accidental mistake, or ignorance o^be practicability, of 
effecting their esca^ie in, another direction, for it does not appear 3tat 
they wwe aware of Gen. Cooke's situation. Tie loss ^of tnese two 
parties seems, therefore, to have been the more immediate cause of the 
failure of the enterprise j for had both these parties been enabled to 
form a junction with Gen. Cooke, we should still, notwithstanding for- 
mer losses, have been nelirly on^in Equality, in point of numbers at least , 
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with tlie enemy. As maiter8*«iow stood, after these two losses, which 
ledtteed our force xn the place to less than half of that of the French, 
Gen. Cooke appears to have done all that could be expected of a pru- 
dent and humane commander, in surrendering to prevent a useless ex- 
penditure of life, after witfa&awing all he could from the place. It 
would appear, in consequence of the d<day that occurred before Gem 
Cooke entered the place, and the rephliil^ pC Colonel Morrice’s column, 
tibat the plan of the attack had been altered, otherwise it is dil&cult to 
account tor the proceedings of Gen. Skerret in his attempting to pene- 
trate so far along the ramparts to the left of the entrance oi the har- 
bour, with so small amorce. In Sir Thomas graham’s dicpatch, (as 1 
have already noticed,) it is stated that the right column, under Gen. 
Skerret, and the left under Gen. Cooko, were directed to form a 
junction as soon, as possible,” and clear the rampart of opponents:^’ 
From latter words it is evident that he meant by the nearest way 
along the ramparts, consequently, according to this arrangement, Gen. 
Skerret’s column, after entering at the mouth of the harbour, should 
have proceeded along the ramparts to its right. In this direction. 
Colonel Carleton had proceeded with 150 men. while Gen. Skerret 
pushed along the ramparts in the opposite direction ; from these cir- 
cumstances, it is fair to conclude that Gen. Skerret despaired of being 
able to form a junction with the left column, and therefore wished to 
force the Steenbergen-gate, and admit the 21st Fusileers, under Colo- 
nel Henry, while Colonel Carleton should form a junction with Colonel 
Morrice’s column at the Steenbergen lines. It is stated by Colonel 
Jones, that Gen. Skerret attempted to fall back on the reserve at the 
Waterport-gate, but was prevented by the rising of the tide at the 
entrance of the harbour. Though it would be rash at this distance of 
time to venture to contradict this statement, I cannot help thinking 
that Colonel Jones has been misinformed on this point, for on my 
joining the party, after opening the Waterport-gate, I heard nothing 
of suck an attempt having been made ; and if they bad still entertain- 
ed the idea of retiring from their position, I could have easily shown 
them the way by the foot-bridge across the harbour, where Colonel 
ivluller had sent a company of the Royals from the Waterport-gate. 
The party were, when I came to them, at bastion 14, (see Colonel 
Jones's plan.at the end of the second volume,) to which they had just 
retired from bastion 13, where Gen. Skerret had been wounded and 
taken prisoner, and they were now commanded by Capt. Guthrie of 
the 33d Regiment ; it was under the orders of the last mentioned 
officer that we threw up the log parapet, which was of such use to us 
during the night. The admirable judgment and coolness displayed by 
this gallant officer, upon whoin the command so unexpectedly devolved, 
cannot be mentioned in too high terms of commendation. In conclud- 
ing my narrative, it will, I trust, be admitted, Shat however much we 
m^ deplore the uniMtunate issue of the entei*prise, and the unforeseen 
difficulties which tended to frustrate the best .concerted plan of opera- 
tions, there have been few occasions during the war in which the cou- 
' rage and energies of British soldiers have been put to such a severe 
test, or have been met by a more gallant and successful resistance on 
the part of the enemy. 
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IIY LIEUt. CI{4EX.£$ EttAKD, E«ir* 

Hi 8 Majesty^s sloop Shearwater^ commanded by Capt. John Walter 
Roberts^ R.N., arrived in Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on the SKhld of 
January 1821^ and received er^k^ to prepare for sea again immediately* 
The object of this cruise was Id^^rvey tJie mouth of Olipliant's Bil^r, 
in the Lat. of 3P 30' S. and Long. 10' £. We were also to endea"> 
vour to effect a communication^with the Nama^a Nations, iu the 
neighbourhood of Angra Pequena Bay, (a part of South Africa totally 
unexplored? situated iiifjjat. 20* 36' S. ana Lorig. 16® 20 E.) in order 
to establish a market or depot to insure a regular supply of cattle at 
certain seasons of the year,«for the British squadron at St. Helena. 
It was not only likely that a supply might be obtained at fhis place 
ihuch cheaper than at the Cape of Good Hope, but it would iclso make 
a difference of eight days' sdil for our vessels, a saving of time of ina«* 
terial importance in the transportation of cattle. 

We had likewise another object in view, that of endeavouring to find 
a Missionary settlement, at a place named Bethany, supposed to lie in 
a N.E. direction from Angra Pequena Bay, about five days' journey 
across a great desert hitherto unexplored. Mr. Schmelen, a Mission- 
ary, had left the Cape of Good Hope for some considerable time, and 
wandered with the natives to this place, but as no tidings had been 
heard of him, great fears were entertained for his safety. It was 
therefore thought probable, that at Angra Pequena Bay, some infor- 
mation might be obtained respecting him, and that, if we were fortu- 
nate enough to fall iu with him, he might prove of material service in 
promoting the objects of our mission. 

We soon completed our water and provisions, and got the sliip ready 
for sea, taking on board a supply of gl^ss-beads, trinkets, knives, to- 
bacco, &c. for the purpose of gaiiyng the good-will of the natives ; also 
a Hottentot and an old German as interpreters ; the latter hack resided 
upwards of thirty years in the Colony of the Cape, and understood the 
Namaqua languages ; the former understood the Bootchuana language. 
To accomplish these objects I volunteered my services, which were ac- 
cepted by Capt. Roberts. 

We sailed from Table Bay on the 2nd of February ; on the 3rd arrived 
at Saldanha Bay, famed for the surrender of the Dutch squadron of nine 
sail, to Admiral Sir George Keith Elphinstone, in August 1796 ; here 
we took on board Mr. Brady, acting master of H. M. Ship Menai, who 
had been left there to make a survey of the place. While at Saldanha 
Bay, some of the officers went on shore, and shot several flamingos and 
three large pelicans, which are very numerous about this place. We 
sailed again the following day, and on the 5th arrived off the latitude 
of Oliphant's Riyen As we neared the land, the weather became 
hazy, so we sent our floats in-shore to survey tke coast, and found it 
to extend nearly north and south, with a very high surf running, 
which broke in twelve fathoms water, and burst with such violence on 
the beach, that it fohned a complete mist over the land; this deceived 
us much in our distance, as we did not see it till close in amongst the 

rollers. In consequence of the haze, we could not find the mouth of 
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tbe thevefpre on bo 0 ird> and lay off until morning. 

A^iuinW of sedla Wife |daying about during the mght, and the noke 
wbich they make in tfee water, when they come up to blow, so exactly 
re^niblea that of a human being breathing hard, that many of us were 
at fii^t ^Ceived by it. At daylight on pke 6th, the boats went in shore 
again, and after pulling a distance of sixteen miles to the northward# 
we discovered the mouth of the rivferl but foipd that a bar ran com* 
pletely across it, with a high heavy surf breaking over, which rendered 
It impossible for the boats to attempt crossing ; we, therefore, went in 
as dlose as the breakers would allow us, and sounded in twelve fathoms 
and a half water, lihus proving thec^iver npt navigable ut its mouth 
for any class of vessels, we returned on boarrfin the boats. 

This day the seals were so numerous, and came so close tU the 
boats, that^many of the crew struck them with their oars. The offi- 
cers at them, and I could not but feel for the fate of one of 
these poor creatures, from the manner in which it met its death. As 
they came near the boats, apparently insensible of danger, they would 
lift their heads up to breathe, and stare at us for a few seconds with 
their mouths wide open; then dive under water again, so that il^was 
diffcult to get a shot at them. One, however, remaining a little longer 
above water than the rest, received a ball directly in its mouth ; it 
dived instantly, but came up again very soon, and giving a loud scream, 
exactly resembling that of a child in the greatest agony, it looked at 
us steadfastly for a moment, then swam away very fast, keeping its 
head above water, and making a noise resembling the bark of a dog, 
till we lost sight of it. It was followed by all the rest, probably for the 
same purpose as is the case with porpoises, for os soon as one of these 
hsh is struck with a harpoon, should it make its escape, the rest of its 
companions, attracted by it§ blood, immediately attack and devour it. 

At midnight, while under full sail, carrying a fine light breeze, and 
scarcely a cloud to be seen stirring in the heavens, we were overtaken 
by one of those sudden squalls that a?e so dangerous, and often so fatal, 
off the coast of Africa, as they give not the least warning of their ap- 
proach. Our ship was nearly thrown over on her beam-ends, and it 
WOS only owing to the alacrity with which all hands immediately came 
U]^n deck, that some serious accident did not occur ; but as all the 
sheets and halyards were let go almost instantly, the ship righted, 
and we escapea with the loss of our main-top-gallant-mast only. We 
continued our course along shore, carrying a fine S.E. breeze until the 
10th, on which day it came on to blow a heavy gale of wind. At 4 
p.M. we passed Possession Island, and exchanged colours with a 
Portuguese schooner lying at anchor, no doubt for the chance of pick- 
ing up a few slaves : at six we came to an anchor in Angra Pequena 
Bay, and veered to eighty fathoms of cable ; struck our top-gallant 
masts, and pointed yards to the wind, in order to make the ship ride 
easy» This night was employed in making inreparations for starting 
mm the following morning. 

P^b. 11th proved a very fine morning, the wind having moderated 
during the mght. I was up by daylight, getting my party in readi- 
ness, which consisted of the Corporal of Marines, the Hottentot^ and 
the e}d Germip ; this man was upwards of sixty years of age, but of an 
iron' constitution. Our view from the aRchoraj^ was not very promis- 
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; a rude bairei]^ coast eYt^4id ^selj^fs far as tbe coii|d 
without a green spot upon it ; |iot}iing bl^ rocks and s^^lpkf t|i 
be seen. 

£«'ich of us armed himself with a modcet and cutkip^ dialed 
his own prpvisionsj consisting of salt-meat and biscuits; f IMW 
kpg^ containing about a gallpil\^of water, so that when equipp^, Wp 
hod much the appearance qf sp s^ay Robinson Crusoes. ' * 

On receiving my instructj|on8 from Oapt. Roberts, we left the 
accompanied by the good wishes of all hands for the success of our ex- 
pedition, and being landed in a small bay at the foot of a mountMn, 
where lay tlje remains of sever^ whales, whose bones were blanched 
by long exposure to the^n, the b<iat's crew left us to prosecute our 
journey. * 

We first ascended the mountain, in order to obtain a view of oar 
situation, when, on arriving at the top, I must acknowledge, thtt I felt 
the awfulness of my undertaking. The immense sandy deseit broke 
at once upon our view in all its dreariness, nothing but sand-hills were 
presented to the eye in every direction, save here and there a few bar- 
ren rocks, which jutted out from the dark gray sand, and also a f©W 
stunted tufts of rank grass, that had withered and died beneath the 
influence of a scorching sun. Not a bird or beast moved over thk 
scene of quiet but repulsive desolation ; it lay stretched at our feet as 
still and silent as death, without the slightest trace of habitation, 
vegetation, or animation upon it. This was the first time I had ever 
seen a desert, and the gloominess of the scene far surpassed all that t 
could have imagined. After laying down my compass, in order to 
ascertain the direction we were to pursue (N.E.), we descended the 
mountain, and commenced our route. 

Our attention was first struck by the tracks of various wild beaste, 
which were pointed out to us by our conductors, who ascertained at 
the first glance whether they were the marks of the wolf or jackal, 
wild horse, buck, gue, &c. and also, whether they were old or new ; 
the most recent ones appeared to be the wolf and jackal. We had not 
proceeded far before we discovered a human skeleton, covered over 
with stones and sand ; the individual had probably been murdered, for 
the skull was considerably fractured. I took the skull on board fojr 
the purpose of bringing it to England, but some idle boys got pos- 
session of it, and putting a lighted candle inside, it catised such an 
offensive smell throughout the ship, that it was necessary to throw 
it overboard. 

Near to this wild grave, if such it may be termed, lay the skeleton 
of a horse, which had most probably been the companion of the victim’s 
journey. We afterwards distinguished marks of human feet, particu- 
larly small ; our guides informed us they were wild Bushnieirs, and 
recommended our avoiding the rocks which here and there jutted 
through the sand, for fear some of these savages might be concealed 
amongst them. They never show themselves, and are always on the 
alert for plunder, to obtain which they never scruple at committing 
murder. Campbell, in his journey to Lattakoo, had one of his men 
killed b^ a poisoned arrow, when not a soul could be seen luoving Ht 
the time, nor could they find out from whence the arrow camcv 
• Folio wing the odvic.^ of otjr guides, we kept mmre op tpe desert, 
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giving the rocks a *wi4e berth* After having travelled nearly twenty 
miles over heavy sand, beneath the influence of a scorching sun, we 
sat down to refresh ourselves ; when, to my astonishment, I found that 
we had little mpre than a gallon of water amongst the whole party, the 
old German not having brought any from the ship, and the heat of the 
sun having absorbed ours to such an extremity. On questioning the 
German why he left the ship without water, he replied, "" That the 
Great or Orange River was not far off,** and that be thought, being an 
old man, we could supply him till we got there.** Our course was 
quite in an opposite direction from the Great River, and we were at 
least 350 miles froiq^ it. But this eld mam as it turned out after^ 
wards, proved an impostor, for he was not of|Jhie slightest service to us. 
Owing to this circumstance, I felt myself, though unwillingly, com- 
pelleatq return to the ship, intending to make another attempt with 
the Hdiientot alone. The Corporal of Marines, from being so stout a 
man, was (quite unequal to the fatigue of travelling, or to withstand 
the heat of the sun ; he had already suffered so much from the latter 
that the skin literally peeled off from his face : according to the 
advice of the Hottentot, I had kept mine greased, which prevented 
the skin from cracking. As it was now dark, we took up our abode 
for the night on the desert, purposing to retrace oiir steps at daybreak. 
We kindled a fire in order to keep off the wild beasts, for, notwith- 
standing the heat of the day had been so oppressive, the night was very 
cold, and we did not get much sleep, probably from not feeling secure 
in such an exposed situation, and hearing the wolves and jackals howl- 
ing and crying around us very distinctly. 

Feb. 12th. At daylight we arose much troubled with sand in our 
eyes, the wind having risen and set it in motion. I tf»ok my telescope 
to look around, yet could perceive nothing but sand-hills and a few bar- 
ren rocks, the desert extending in a north-east direction as far as the 
eye could reach. After thking about half a pint of water, we com- 
nienc^4 our return to the ship. At noon we halted from the heat of 
the sun, and finished our last drop of water. We started again at 
three p.m. ; the heat was very oppressive, and we felt much thirst ; hav- 
ing no thermometer with me, I could only guess at the temperature, 
and should imagine that it was at least 90® in the shade, accompanied 
with a hot suffocating wind. At six, we arrived in sight of the ship, 
and fired a musket. A boat was immediately sent for ns, when we 
arrived on board at seven, much distressed for want of water. On ac- 
quainting Capt. Roberts of the cause of my sudden return, he proposed 
that three parties should start the following morning. These were 
accordingly made up, consisting 1st of the Surgeon, Serjeant of 
Marines, and one seaman, to pursue a northerly direction ; 2nd. the 
Master's mate and two seamen to take a southerly course ; and 3rd. my- 
self and Hottentot, (with a horse that had arrived by the Hardy 
schooner,) to proceed north-east again, and attempt to cross the desert. 
By pursuing these different routes, we were in hopes of falling in with 
some of the natives, who might either conduct us to Bethany, or give 
us some intelligence of Mr. Schmelen. 

Feb. 13t1i. The parties were landed at daylight, blowing n fresh 
gale from the north-east. Having now about eight gallons of water for 
myself, Hottentot) and horse, 1 determkied to Explore the desert as far 
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as posdble. After arranging the cargo of the horse^ we off fot 
our former route, and soon arrived at the foot of the desert, but found 
it impossible to get the horse up the first range of sand-hills. The 
high wind having set the sand in motion, we found it almost suffocating 
to face it, and the horse lay down several times from fatigue. I there- 
fore left Daniel with the horse, and ascended the hill for the purpose of 
looking around with my glass, wh0ii, on arriving at the top, 1 beheld a 
scene at once novel and appalling. The desert was all in motion, im- 
mense clouds of sand, like huge waves, were rolling along the plains, 
overwhelming every thing before them. The diflferent hills appeared 
to be on fire.* Columns ^ sand, ovliich I at first 4:ook fot smoke, rose 
from their tops in a spiral form, and were carried high into the air by 
the force of the wind. The hill whereon I stood was almost |^r|>en- 
. dicular, owing to the wind sweeping the sand away from its base, and 
scattering it about like a whirlpool beneath. This I afterwards found 
was always the case during a gale, for, as the strong eddy winds sweep 
all the loose sand away from the bottoms of the hills, they become us 
perpendicular as a wall, till some part gives way, when down falls the 
whole mass and assumes the shape of a hill again. The same process 
is frequently repeated during the continuance of a gale, so that after u 
storm, the appearance of a desert becomes entirely changed. Feeling 
the danger of my situation, I made a precipitate retreat to Daniel, 
fearing that, if I remained longer, the sand might give way and carry 
me to the bottom. Poor Daniel, being much more aware of the danger 
than myself, was heartily glad to see me return. 

Finding the impossibility of crossing the desert while the gale con- 
tinued, we travelled in a south-easterly direction, when, to our sur- 
prise, in a few hours we fell in with the track of a bullock- wa^oii. 
This gave us cheering prospects, anticipating that it miglit Jeaa us 
through the pass of tlie desert, if any spcli existed. Finding that 
the track turned to the northward, we followed it up until dark, 
then rested for the night, being very much fotigued, not having 
tasted food since daybreak, and having upon calculation travellea 
upwards of twenty miles over heavy burning sand. Our situation 
was a very exposed one, not having the slightest shelter, nor could we 
find a blade of withered grass with which to kindle a fire. We tmiV 
our cheerless supper of biscuit and water, and throwings our cloaks 
around us, lay down for the night ; but the wolves and jackals came so 
close to us, that we got no sleep, and the horse became so frightened 
that we were each obliged in turn to hold him. The sand blew about 
with such violence that we suffered considerably from its effects. 1 
was taken with a violent bleeding at the nose, and rny eyes and ears 
were completely stuffed. 

Feb. 14th. We proceeded on our journey at daylight, keeping in the 
track of the waggon, \nhich now turned to the eastward, passing through 
the desert. The wind hhd entirely subsided and left a beautiful morn- 
ing, but as the sun rose it became insufferably hot. W^ kept sight of 
the waggon track, and followed it up till noon, when losing all trace pf 
it, we 8^ down to rest ourselves. The heat of the 8un%as by this 
time so very oppressive, that, in order to protect ourselves from its 
scorching rays, we formed a tent with our muskets and cloaks. I soon 
fell asleep, not having^ closed^ my eyes since leaving the ship. On 
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airaking^ I Rmnd lliaft Daniel bad killed a snake, which be Infmned 
me had crawled from underneath my cloak, and was in the act of luting 
my foot, while ^ lay 'totally unconscious of the danger. We started 
again at two tMm travelling east by noH;h across the desert, and ob-* 
served ma^ jackals, with some few wolves, but they were all very shy 
of us. Halted at eight, and finding, some dried grass, we kindled a fire 
to keep off the wild beasts. The method which Daniel adopted of 
making our beds this night was very curious, and amused me much* 
He scraped large holes in the sand, of sufficient length and depth to 
admit of our lying down in them ; so that, in fact, they were complete 
graves. We then into them, and covering ourselvescfirst with our 
doaks, gathered the sand all over us, leaving nothing but our heads 
peeping out. This method, he informed me, was adopted* to keep the 
wild beasts from scenting us, but observed that it could only be done in . 
fine weather, when there was no wind stirring, otherwise, if the sand 
was in motion, a traveller thus exposed, might stand a chance of being 
smothered before he could extricate himsdf ; so I thought likewise ; 
but in spite of the danger of being thus buried alive, and the cry of the 
wolves and jackals around us, I never slept more soundly in my life 
than in this wild grave of the desert. 

Feb. 15th. Just before daylight, I was much alarmed at being vio- 
lently dragged out of my sand-hole by the horse, and discovered two 
immense wolves close to him, and in the very act of springing upon 
Mm. I immediately let go the horse, and calling out to Daniel, we 
Iwth fired at the wolves, which had the effect of driving them away, but 
the horse started off at full speed. We were much concerned at losing 
this useful animal, and began to reflect how we should be able to 
manage without him; finding this scarcely possible, we determined 
to track him across the desert, trusting that he might not stray very 
far ; so taking some water^ in a small keg, we buried the remainder, 
with our provisions, dec. in the sand ; then followed the horse’s foot- 
marks for some distance. Here the Hottentot’s native sagacity fully 
developed itself, for when I could not trace the slightest mark of the 
horse's feet, he travelled on, assuring me that he saw them very dis- 
tinctly. After pursuing the animal’s circuitous track for about ten 
miles, we had the gratification to find him in a hollow drift of sand, 
completely *walled in as it were, on every side. We wearied ourselves 
for nearly two hours endeavouring to catch him, but to no purpose ; 
he was so frightened that we could not get near him. Giving up all 
idea of recovering our horse, we determined to shoot him, rather than 
leave him to be devoured by the wolves, who would be sure to get 
hold of him, immediately we left the place. Not wishing to perform 
this operation myself, I requested Daniel to do it, and just as he was 
preseuting Kis musket to fire, the small water-keg crossed my m^nd, 
when 1 thought, as a last resource, we would ivy the effects of it ; so 
knocking in the head, 1 held it out to the hdrse, and cautiously walk- 
ing up to Mm, the poor animal allowed himself to be quietly taken, 
his thirst having overcome his timidity. We just allowed him to 
lAke ont sip of the water, then drank the rest ourselves, being quite 
exhausted with heat and fatigue. After resting awhile, we turned 
b<bk to where we had left the remains of our water and prmdsions, 
and arrived about dusk ; thus losing a whbk day, Independent of 
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travelled upivavds of one of two tod twenty miletover heavy 
burning sand. 

Feb. 16th, was a lovely morning ; I took my telesifope to look 
aiming the dreary waste, and observ^ a ran^ of hills bearing 
about sixteen miles distant. This was the direction pointed, out to , me 
by my instractions to pursue, I -.therefore felt almost conlfdent that 
the hills terminated the desert,- and that we might in all probabilitv 
find some inhabitants. In this opinion I was joined by Daniel, which 
gave us encouragement to proceed, othenvise, had we not seen these 
hills, it was my intention, however unwillingly, to have returned to 
the ^ip, for not seeing the, slightest prospects of«obtaining a farther 
supply of water, which was now reduced to a gallon and a half, it 
would have been little short tof madness to have ventured farther. 
After consulting together upon our situation, the chances of piK^uring 
water, how we should get back, fire, we decided upon pushing fStUf'^rd ; 
so, giving the horse two quarts of water, and taking ourselves each a 
pint, we proceeded on in good spirits. At noon we halted, on account 
of the excessive heat of the sun, and taking my glass to look round, 
I perceived a man armed with a spear, and accompanied by two do^. 
I immediately mounted the horse and rode after him, making signs mr 
him to approach ; but when he saw me he ran away, and reached some 
rocks before I could overtake him, where, in spite of all my endea^ 
vours, I could not find him ; however, I did not much regret this cir- 
cumstance, as it gave me more confidence than ever that the hills 
were inhabited ; so I rode back to Daniel feeling much thirst, not 
having tasted water since we started at daybreak. We now gave the 
horse about a quart of water, and reserving one bottle, drank the re- 
mainder ourselves, for we found, as the casks became empty, that the 
sun absorbed it very fast; still we did not , despair of shortly being 
able to replenish our stock. After allowipg the heat of the day to 
pass ofiF*, we started again for the hills ; as we neared them, it was but 
too evident that they were barren ; most anxiously did I gaze, m we 
struggled forward, hoping to see some human being moving upon 
them, but nothing stirred amidst their silent solitude. We arrived at 
their base about sunset, and our alarm was excited when we found 
that they were totally barren, consisting of nothing but rock and gra- 
nite. So tenacious, however, were we, of giving up the hopes of find- 
ing water, that trusting the opposite side of the hills might prove more 
favourable, we determined, notwithstanding our fatigue, to ascend 
before lying down to rest. After sitting a little, and just sipping 
from our last bottle, we commenced our ascent ; when about half-way 
up, we observed a large wolf coming down towards us, having scent of 
the horse, but on firing a musket he immediately decamped. After 
som^ labour we gained the summit of the ridge, and never shall I 
forget what my feelings^were, on finding that the desert again extended 
beyond where we stood a^ fiar as the eye could reach. Thus were we 
on the summit of a barren fcdge of hills, each side bounded by a vast 
and dreary desert. I thought my heart would have choked within me, 
and I sank down aick iVith disappointment. Daniel and 1 looked at 
eadi i^er, no words did it require to express bur thoughts ; om si- 
lenoei and the reigning solitude around, spoke vidames. ExJmnsted 
and fetigned, choking wfth thifst, and little more than half a pint 
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of water to moisten our parched lips> on a barren ridge of mouentaiiis^ 
surrounded by two vast and dreary desertsj, without the slightest 
chance of proouting a drop of water for several days, during which 
time we must travel or perish 1 Such was our situation ; how agonizing 
were thiMjioughts which then absorbed my mind ; never shall I forget 
them I of all deaths, to perish in a desert from burning thirst must 
be one of the most horrible ! I lay down with a heavy heart and ex- 
hausted spirits ; most fervently did I commend myself and the faithful 
Hottentot to the Divine protection, and begged for strength to support 
us through all the diBi cullies that awaited us. We just sipped again 
of the water, which>did not alleviatie our truing thirstvthen kindling 
a hre with some stunted bushes, lay down £qt the night, dejected and 
almost in despair. « 

Feb. 17tli. — At daylight we arose with sorrowful hearts. Feeling 
much thirst, we finished what remained of our water, which was 
scarcely more than a table- spoonful for each of us, and then prepared 
for our journey, with a certainty of having nothing to quench our 
thirst till we should have accomplished it. Daniel endeavoured to 
console me, by saying that we might (by taking a less circuitous route 
than the one we came) be enabled to reach the ship in two days ; we 
therefore threw every thing away but our muskets. The horse being 
now light, I mounted him, and we started before sunrise ; for six hours 
we travelled on without exchanging a syllable, so much was each ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts. By this time the heat became very great, 
and my thirst was so intense, and my mouth became parched to such a 
degree, that all attempts to draw up the slightest moisture were pain- 
fully useless ; at length niy tongue became so dry that it cracked, and 
blood oozed from it, which gave me a slight relief, as it served to mois- 
ten my mouth. We lay, down from the heat of the sun ; the skin was 
now literally burnt off iny face and back of my hands, owing to my 
having neglected to grease them, which caused me great torment. We 
started again at three, and continued travelling until sunset, then lay 
down completely exhausted for want of food and water. I put a small 
piece of biscuit in my mouth, but could not draw up moisture sufficient 
to enable me to swallow it ; finding this impossible, I was compelled to 
take it out again. 1 am altogether unable to describe what our feelings 
were at this time ; we each looked at the other without uttering a syl- 
lable ; the poor horse seemed to participate in our sufferings, and most 
wistfully did he gaze at us, seeming to implore for water ; but alas ! 
we had none to give him, nor the slightest hope of procuring it. The 
day had been oppressively hot, which caused us to feel our thirst more 
severely ; Daniel appeared to suffer less than I did, and recommended 
me to adopt a plan at which I shuddered ; but who can tell what neces- 
sity may drive them to ? I was in agony and mad for want of MRater, 
and at last had recourse to a method of alleviating my thirst, at which, 
under any other circumstance but that of life being absolutely at stake^ 
human nature would have revolted ; foi^the moment I was relieved, 
and lay down sick and faint. All my previous ideas of the horrors 
of a desert, fell far, very far, short of the truth. Such a cheetless and 
desolate scene it is impossible to describe ; every thing had the still- 
ness of deatli ; not a living creature moved over the surface ; the 
, very breeze had died away, exhausted by ttfc heat of the burning si)n* 
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I i^ikntly gazed upon the disheartening prospect* All around was an 
unbounded waste, covered with dark gray sand and barren rocks. re<« 
sembKng the ashes of a furnace ; nature seemed parched and dead for 
want of moisture. Above was the vast canopy of heaven, an^ through 
the heated atmosphere, no object was to be seen but gl^nng 
disk of the sun,#ju8t about to sink below the horizon, and Ifeive us the 
only solitary beings on the desert, to reflect upon the awfulness of our 
situation. We dug our holes in the sand, and lay down in thern^ 
awoke about midnight, cold, sick, and faint ; not being able to sleep 
again, we anxiously watched for daylight. 

Peb. 18tli.->»-We startec^ at daybreak, with but little hopes of being 
able to reach the ship : rqj strength now began to fail me ; the poor 
Hottentot seemed totally to forget himself, in his anxiety for me; iilti*. 
jnately, he was obliged to support me on the horse, forJ had so 

weak that I could not sit upright. At noon we halted from’tbiS |ieat of 
the sun. I was so exhausted, that I never expected to rise again. Now 
did my thoughts revert to England, and here, on this spot, did I com- 
mend myself to God, with a full conviction that I was dying. Daniel 
became alarmed ; the heat was so oppressive, that the poor fellow 
rigged a tent over me, with the muskets and cloaks, and I fell 
asleep, dead to all around mo. Presently 1 was awoke by Daniel, with 
joy in his countenance ; he informed me, that he had discovered the sea 
close to us, and requested 1 would come down to the shore, where he 
would dig for fresh water. With Daniel’s assistance I crawled down 
to the beach, and never shall forget my sensations when I saw the 
water ; neither of us could resist the temptation of drinking ; the horse 
rushed into the sea and to()k a long draught. 

Fearing the consequences of drinking too much salt-water, we took 
oft* our clothes and lay down in it, in orclev our bodies might 

absorb its freshness ; from this we experienced much relief. We 
afterwards dug holes near the sea, in hopes of procuring fresh wa- 
ter, hut it oozed up as suit as brine, owing to the shore being so 
strongly impregnated with saltpetre. The relief experienced from the 
salt-water enabled ns to proceed with fresh vigour, although our thirst 
soon returned most intensely ; but, as we now travelled along shore,, 
and kept moistening our lips without swallowing it, we did not sulfer 
materially. Fortunately, in about an hour afterwards, ta our great 
joy, we arrived in sight of the ship, when, on firing a musket, a boat 
was immediately sent for us, with a plentiful supply of fresh water, 
and we arrived on board about six p.m. amidst the hearty congratula- 
tions of all hands at our safe return. 

After an undertaking so perilous, I shall never forget how to appre- 
ciate the value of a glass of water ; had all I possessed in the world 
beeii asked as the price of one, while I was suffering on the desert 
for the want of it, I#would most cheerfully have resigned every 
thing belonging to me. ^riiey almost despaired on ])oard of seeing 
us again, owing to the accounts received from the other two parties, 
and their speedy return : the Master's Mate came back in two days, 
and the Surgeon on the third after their departure, their water 
having failed them. The Serjeant of Marines who accompanied the 
Surgeon, fell down in the desert from exhaustion, and could not rise to 
walk again ; the Doctor ^as obkged to throw away every thing, and 
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hasten do¥m to the ehip^ when a party was dispatched to bring the 
fierjeant on boards where 1 found him still coniined to his bed from 
weakness* 'Cbpt. Roberts evinced much anxiety on my account^ owing 
tn my abseneei and had dispatched several parties to look out for 
us ; lie ^ 0 , very kindly, had wine, water, and provisions, buried in 
di^erent pkces, marked out by dag-staifs, trusting that we might (all 
in with them ; and when I arrived on board, I found a warm batli and 
a comfortable repast prepared for me by bis desire ; after partaking of 
both these luxuries, I went to bed, where I slept soundly the whole 
ni^t and great part of the following day. 

Feb. 19th.-^Oii (awaking about moon, I^elt a littl# debility from 
fatigue, accompanied with a slight weakness^and sickness at the sto* 
mach. From the morning of my starting on the J3th, I had not tasted 
any animal food,<having,frbm choice, subsisted entirely on biscuit, soaked 
in watcr> fearing to eat sal t-* meat on account of its exciting thirst. They 
informed me on board, that one native had visited the ship, who had 
been well stored with presets, and gone away highly delighted, for ^ 
the purpose of bringing some of his tribe to us ; no doubt, this was 
the man whota I had seen in the desert. In the afternoon three men 
came down to the beach, accompanied by several dogs, and armed with 
spears. 1 went on shore to bring them off, and our meeting was not a 
little singular. In order to shoAv their amicable disposition, they laid 
down their spears, or assaguays, then advancing u little forward, held 
up their arms, so as to let us see they had thrown their weapons aside. 
On observing this, I walked back to the boat, and depositing my mus- 
ket, advanced forward with the Hottentot, holding up our arms in the 
same manner as they did, at which they appeared pleased, and jumped 
round and round several times. On coming up to them, they laughed, 
and all commenced taljking together as loud and fast as possible. 
When I held out my hand to them, they looked at it attentively, and 
holding it up, passed it from one to the other, then daubed their 
greasy hands down my face, and examined my jacket very minutely, 
giving it several hearty pulls, at the same time bawling with all their 
might, and dancing round us like madmen. When this ceremony was 
over, the buttons on my jacket appeared to attract their attention, so 
I gave each of them one, which they immediately slung round their 
necks ; affcer passing a few more mutual compliments, which neither 
of us understood, we succeeded in getting them into the boat, and car- 
ried them on board. 

On their arrival at the ship they appeared much frightened, crouch- 
ing close into the vesseVs side hetwen the guns, and buried their heads 
between their knees, just like monkeys when they are cold. They 
were entirely naked, with the exception of a girdle, to which was at- 
tached a small round piece of wood, ornamented with a few fishes* teeth. 
These people were of a very dark copper-colour, middling height, and 
remarkably small feet ; long hair, which '^as tied up, as it were, in 
lumps^ hanging down on the head, and oimamented with a few beads 
, and some animal's teeth ; it was excessively dirty, being clotted with 
ktiiiking whale blubber, which was also plentifully bestowed upon 
their bodies, so that it was quite offensive to be near them. Round 
their legs and arms they wore a few iron and hide rings ; the letter, 
we understood, were marks of distinction, fbf killistg a Wild beast nr an 
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enemy ; the former were carried as valuable property to melee heads 
for their assaguays and arrows. They had several wounds abaut their 
bodies^ which they gave us to understand bad been indicted by arrows 
from their enemies, whom they pointed out as coming from the south* 
ward. They appeared never to have been on board a ship for 

they stared wildly, and with open mouths, at every thing. Our Hot* 
tentot said that these people bel^ged to a wandering tribe of wil4, 
Bushmen ; but this could scarcely be the case, for several reasons ; drat, 
because the Bushmen have short woolly hair, flat noses, high cheek* 
bones, thin lips, and are of a copper-colour ; where&s, these people have 
long hair, nos^s by no means flat ^rather thick lips, and are two or 
three shades darker than copper colour. Secondly, the wild bush* 
men are seldom known to wan4er far to the northward of the Hreat or 
.Orange River, *on account of the barren track of country, whii^ ia laid 
down in all the charts as being destitute of fresh water, au^llngra 
Pequena is upwards of three hundred miles from the Great Iliver. 
Lastly, the Great or Orange River lies to the south, which is the di* 
rection they pointed out to irs whence their enemies came, so that these 
people horded to the northward of Aiigra Pequena and not to the 
southward. Angra Pequena lies in the Darnara country, immediately 
bordering on Great Nainaqua Land, therefore it is but reasonable to 
conclude that these peoplq belonged to the Darnara nation, particularly 
as they pointed to that country as the place they came frbm. As so 
little is known of these people, I have endeavoured to describe them as 
minutely as possible. In the course of the day several more of tlie 
natives came down to the beach, when I went on shore and brought 
off two very fine boys ; they were very timid and sea-sick in the boat. 
On their arrival on board, we soon clothed them from head to footi and 
it was truly amusing to see how awkwardly they moved after tho 
clothes were upon them. When shoes were put on their feet they 
could not walk, and stood as stiff as if they had been in the stocks, 
staring at each other, not daring to move, and apparently much alarm- 
ed. I gave one of these boys the top of an old sugar-basin, and 
the bowl of a wine-glass, which he immediately slung round his neck 
by way of ornament, and appeared highly delighted with them. We 
made every inquiry of these people respecting Bethany and the Mis- 
sionary Mr. Schmelen ; they gave us to understand that they knew of 
one white man who lived many days off, of course we concluded that 
this white man could be no other than Mr. Schmelen. On promising 
to reward the natives with a quantity of beads and tobacco if they 
would guide us to him, one of them, who appeared to be their chief, 
undertook to do so. Capt. Roberts therefore determined this time to 
proceed himself. I again volunteered my services. Though at the 
time feeling conscious of the impossibility of penetrating the desert 
farther ^an I had previously done, still I entertained hopes, that these 
people might knoW where to procure water, particularly as they had 
that necessary article with.them. Capt. Roberts, the Surgeon, Daniel, 
and myself, prepared to start the following morning with our new guides, 
several others had now offered to accompany their chief. We kept them 
on board for the night, for the purple of starting by daybreak, and did 
all in our power to amuse them. They would not salt^ for, imme- 
diately on tasting it, ibef spit i^out of their mouths, nor would they 
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toufih spirits, but any thing sweet they were very fond of. Another 
circumstance that led us to conclude these people were not Bush- 
men was, that Daniel could scarcely make himself understood by them, 
notwithstanding he professed to speak the Bootchuana language. 
The manner in which these people spoke was very peculiar ; they made 
a continued clacking, striking the tongue against the roof of the mouth 
before speaking ; this custom is also peculiar to the Buslunen, but not 
so strikingly apparent as in these people. They live principally on 
the sea coast, wandering up and down in search of the carcasses of 
whales and other fish that may happen to be on the shore. When they 
fall in with a dead 'g^hale, they take- up their abode by^it, until con- 
sumed, eating it in a state of the greatest putridity . 

When they are at a loss for this food,^they ‘nave recourse to hunting, 
for whi^ purpose they keep an immense number of dogs, and when an 
animal B caught, their greatest luxury is to drink the blood while it is 
warm ; they then devour the carcass, sometimes cooked, sometimes raw, 
according to the keenness or delicacy of their appetite. Should they have 
a plentiful supply of food, they will eat sufficient to last them for two 
or three days, during which time tliey will sleep till hunger again over- 
takes them. They were very much afraid of our muskets ; on putting 
one into the hands of a boy, he looked at it very seriously* then patted 
it, evidently much afraid, and chattered to it with great earnestness, 
reminding us much of Robinson Crusoe’s man Friday. On show- 
ing them a hook, they looked at it gravely, and touching it with fear, 
pointed to Heaven ; from this circii instance we concluded they had 
heard of the Bible from some of their tribes that had most probably 
seen the Missionary, On giving them a looking-glass they were much 
astonished ; they oj^ened their months and looked steadfastly at their 
own reflection, then drawing their heads backwards and forwards, 
touched it with their nosbs and lips, and turned it short round to look 
at the other side. It appefired very evident that they had never seen 
a gli\ss before. It is a curious fact, that all savage nations on first 
observing their own reflection in a glass, go through nearly the same 
antics ; first, surprise ; then a wish, as it were, to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the object reflected. Siich, likewise, is the case with baboons 
and monkeys ; these animals invariably go through the same manceuvres. 
It highly amused these people to see us washing, particularly using a 
tooth-brush ; I had no sooner laid mine down than one of tliem took 
it up, and went through the same operation, much to his own satisfac- 
tion and the delight of bis companions, but at the expense of my 
tooth-brush, which I was compelled to give him ; they all very soon 
had a scrub with it, passing it freely from one to the other. We had 
great difficulty in persuading them to wash their faces, in order to as- 
certain what colour their skins were when freed from dirt ; all uii- 
mvilized natives of warm climates have a great aversion to wetting 
their bodies with cold water, which causes i the skin to crack; hence 
arises the custom of greasing or oiling it, which keeps it soft, and pre- 
vents the sun from having any eflPect upon it. I found that while 1 
kept mine greased on the desert, my face waa* free from blisters, but 
immediately I left it oflT, blisters arose, and the skin peeled off. 

Feb. 20tif. A fine morning. We employed ourselves in preparing 
to start, and this time took every nec^sary piecfiution to guard against 
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fa]Un| short of water^ by carrying an extra supply^ which was to lue 
deposited in diderent places^ that were to be so marked out as to enaUe 
us j:o dnd them again. As the moon now began to give her lights and 
the natives knew the direction to pursue^ we thought it better to 
travel by night, than expose ourselves to the heat of the day. We 
did not, therefore, leave the ship until three o’clock in the afternoon, 
accoutred and provisioned as before. , 

On landing, the natives held a long conversation with their compa?* 
nions who had not visited the ship ; after which they began to start 
objections about going with us, saying, they did not know where the 
white man lijed ; that they would be devoured wild beasts, die for 
want of water, or fall in tvith, ani be murdered, by their enemies, &c. 
We tried all in our p<Aver Jo remove their objections by offering to 
^ reward them ‘liberally, and stating that we were exposed to jfie same 
’ dangers as themselves ; but all our arguments were useless ; ftr last 
they decidedly refused, and m^ved off along the shore, do^ and all, 
more resembling a herd of baboons than human beings. Thus were 
our hopes blighted of being able to find the Missionary. We eon- 
eluded, that while on board the ship they felt alarmed, and merely 
made these promises to get on shore again, fearing that we might tun 
away with them. It is not to be wondered at, for there is very little 
doubt but slave-vessels have touched along this unfrequented coast, 
and carried away many of the natives ; so, probaWy, thinking that we 
were no better, they were glad to get away from us on any terms. 
These people had none of their women with them, and informed us 
that they lived four or five days’ journey to the northward, from which 
place they procured their water. As we were now left without a 
guide, Capt. Roberts merely wished to see the waggon-track we had 
previously fallen in with, so we started about five l^Al.^>and arrived at 
it ill a few hours ; after refreshing ourselves started again, following 
it up, and travelled on till midnight, whei! we took up our abode for 
the night at the foot of a sand-hill. Here we deposited a stj^k of 
water, and marked out the spot with a staff. 

Feb. 21st, was a fine morning. We proceeded on by break of day, 
keeping sight of the waggon-track, and continued travelling until 
noon, when we halted to avoid the heat of the sun, and observed 
several jackals. After resting during the heat of the day, we pro- 
ceeded again in the cool of the evening, and travelled till midnight, 
when we lay down under the lee of a rock, having lost all trace of the 
waggon- track. We kindled a fire, and refreshed ourselves with some 
portable-soup, wine, &c. making ourselves very comfortable. Several 
jackals were heard crying during the night, but kept at a distance 
from us. 

Peb. 22nd. We were on the move by half-past three A. fud 
continued travelling until seven. Having now walked upwards^ of 
fifty miles since leaving *the ship on the afternoon of the pOth, and 
not having sufficiently irecovered from my former fatigue,* my feet 
began to swell, which caused me great pain and uneasiness, t like- 
wise, after, lying down, experience great difficulty in rising 
to walk. Capt. Roberts^ tnerefore, with great kindness am consi- 
deration, would ndt allow me to proceed ffirthe^, but propoaed that 
he aud the Surgeon shoiid go qp tor another day, leaving Daniel and 
U. S. JouRN. No. 22. Part I. Oct. 1830. 2 X 
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myself behind to await their return. However, on looking around 
with the telescope, and seeing a long day*s journey before us over 
nothing but barren sand-hills and rocks, he abandoned the idea as 
useless, being satisfied with iny former report. It was therefore de- 
cided that we should return to the ship. After taking some rest and 
refreshment, the Captain and Surgeon commenced their return, leaving 
Daniel and me to follow with the horse, and appointing to meet at the 
rock where we had slept the last night. We followed the Captain and 
Surgeon in about an hour, and arrived at the place appointed about 
two P.M. Not Ending them there, we concluded that they had lain 
down during the he?t of the day ; if did not therefore give us much 
uneasiness ; but when Eve o’clock in the aft(jrnoon arrived, and know- 
ing they had no water with them, wcrbegan to feel a little alarmed, 
I therefore dispatched Daniel with the horse to look after them. 
After w^aiting in the greatest suspense for a long and anxious hour, I 
was gratified by seeing them all safely return ; the Captain and Sur- 
geon, much exhausted for want of water, having lost their way, and 
wandered about from ten o’clock in the morning without lasting any 
thing. We now most cheerfully partook of some refreshment, and lay 
down till the moon rest', then commenced our labour again, and con- 
tinued travelling the whole night. 

Feb. 23rd. We still travelled forward, being now afraid to stop lest 
we should he alfected with cramp. At daylight we arrived on the sea- 
coast. In a few hours after we catne in sight of the ship, and arrived 
on board about seven a.im. quite knocked up, having travelled these 
last twenty-four hours, with scarcely any rest, upwards of fifty miles. 
After taking sr)me refreshment we were all glad to get to bed, where 
we slept soundly for the whole day and night. 

Thus tennihated my excursions into the interior of Great Namaqua 
Land, having penetrated that desert country farther from the sea coast, 
probably, than any European before me. The distance I went directly 
inland from Angra Pequena Bay, I should compute to be about fifty or 
sixty miles, all a barren waste, where not a drop of water is to be pro- 
cured. It appears to me scarcely possible for any communication to 
be held with the interior on foot, even in the rainy season. The only 
way of effecting such an object would be by buHock-^vaggons ; even 
then they must carry a sufficient supply of water to bring the parties 
hack again, in the event of not finding any, otherwise they may 
chance to encounter the same privations we experienced, and probably 
perish on the desert for the want of it. 

Under these circumstances, it is not probable that Angra Pequena 
will ever be much frequented by British vessels, excepting as a place 
of shelter. In this respect it is every thing that is desirable, for it 
possesses a noye bay, well sheltered from the north-west winds, and 
inside Penguin Island there is shelter from all vcinds. Penguin Island 
we named worn the vast quantities of that species of bird inhabiting it. 
We found them so numerous, that their filtq came above our ankles ; 
and so little accustomed were they to the intrusion of man, that they 
would not move out of our way until driven with sticks. During our 
stay we took thousands of their eggs. Fish are also very plentinil at 
Angra Pequena, and may be procured in abundance, either by line or 
nets, the most numerous are a species of very fine mullet. 
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^ The following portion of an original survey will illustrate the locali- 
ties referred to in this narrative. 



From a letter, written in 1814 by the Missionary, Mr. 8chmelert, from 
the Great Namaqua Country, it appears evident that JNIr. Schmelen, 
while he was travelling, had a aesert country between himself and 
the sea, for he says, I was not able to come near the sea on account of 
the mountains and scarcity of water/* This proves that the desert 
country must be of vast extent, fur, from the time of his travelling, 
from the li^th of May till the Bth of July, continually northward, he 
must have been prettfy nearly opposite to the coast about Angra Pe- 
quena, and had he succeeded in crossing the mountains, which he 
would have found some difficulty in doing in a bullock- waggon, he 
would have arrived upon the desert where I was travelling. 

Mr. Schmelen afterwards succeeded in establishing himself at Be- 
thany ; and the last accounts received from that place, state its situa- 
tion to be about 400 m\les north of the Great or Orange River ; and 
by a chart recently drawn by Aie Rev. Dr. Phillip, the settlement is 

2 K 2 
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laid down in latitude 25^ 45' S. and lon^tude 15** 45' £. thus proving 
that we travelled in a wrong direction for it. Our mistake was unavoid* 
able^ for at that time, the situation of Bethany was not accurately 
known ; and I perceive in Mr. G. Thompson's late work on South 
Africa^ that he has fallen into the same error, by laying Bethany down 
in his chart nearly due east of Angra Pecjuena, about eighty miles in- 
land, whereas it lies nearly north, about sixty or seventy miles, nearly 
along shore. I am probably the only European, besides the Missionary, 
who might have noticed this mistake. The information Mr. Thompson 
collected respecting Great Namaqua Land, — for he did not visit that 
part of Africa, — is tkus mentioned. 

‘‘It extends about 900 miles northward fronf the banks of the Gariep, 
and about the same distance eastward ffom the sea coast towards the 
interior.* From the Bechuana country it is separated by an extensive 
track of desert, totally uninhabitable, on account of the want of water. 
On the north it is bounded by the country of the Damaras. Altogether, 
Namaqua Land is a dry and desolate country, enlivened here and there 
only by a few permanent fountains, which supply the natives and their 
cattle in the seasons of drought, which are long and frequent. The soil 
is generally light and sandy, and thinly clothed with a sort of grass that 
ru£es suddenly into vegetation after the precarious rains which the climate 
affords. The Namaquas live in moveable huts, resembling in all respects 
those of the Korannas, excepting that they are rather larger in size, and the 
floor is usually excavated to the depth of a foot or eighteen inches below the 
level of the adjoining soil. They have no stations that can strictly be called 
permanent, but roam from place to place jvith their flocks aftd herds, and 
household utensils, according as the want of water or pasture may require. 
Even Pella, (Little Namaqua Land,) which the Missionaries have been en- 
deavouring for these dozen years to establish as a village, is, as we have seen, 
occasionally d^i^ted for months together ; and such are the peculiarities of 
the soil and cliniate, that it< seems extremely doubtful whether the wander- 
ing habits of the people can (^ver, to any considerable extent, be overcome. 
The climate of Namaqua Land is much hotter and drier than that of the 
east c«/ast. The heat in the summer months is very intense ; the thermo- 
meter frequently rises to 120° — a temperature not easily supported by the 
natives^ much less by Europeans. At such seasons, should a cow or ewe 
drop the calf or lamb out of the shade, it instantly expires." 

Such is a slight description of this desert country, in the worst part 
of which travelled. The natives whom we saw, informed us, as I 
have previously stated, ** that they came about four or five days' jour- 
ney from the northward." It is now ascertained that Bethany lies 
about that distance to the northward of Angra Pequena ; we may, 
therefore, with very good reason, conclude that these people came from 
Bethany, but from some cause unknown to us, were unwilling to con- 
duct us there. The Missionary settlement is now entirely given up. 

Shortly after this visit of his Majesty's sloop Shearwater to Angra 
I^quena, the death of Buonaparte transpired, which entirely dispensed 
with the object of our mission. The St. Helena squadron was in con- 
sequence recalled to England. It is, therefore, not likely that either 
Angra Pequena or Bethany will be visited again for many years to come. 
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PENINSULAR WAR. — NO. I. 

The unfortunate results of the campaign of 1809 in Germany and 
Spain are fresh in the recollection of most people; the memorable 
battles of Esling and Wagram decided the fate of Austria ; and the 
hard-earned victory of Talavera was not productive of any result 
which could induce even the most sanguine to hope for a favourable 
issue to the Peninsular contest. The want of energy and union 
amongst the Spaniards themselves, and the overwhelming force which 
from all sides was about, to assail our army, obliged Lord Wellington 
to come to the determination of making a retrograde movement on 
Portugal. If is situation was> one of much delica(w ; the united forces 
of Victor and Sabastiani in his front, Soult and Mortier moving from 
Placentia in his rear, making rapid strides to ^ain the brioge of 
Almaraz, on the Tagus, made it imperative on his Lordship to lose 
no time in retracing his steps ; and our army, in the autumn of 
1809, found itself, apparently, farther than ever from attaining its 
object. 

The fatigues of the campaign brought on disease to a frightfdl 
height ; our ranks were so thinned that few battalions could muster 
more than four hundred elFcctive men ; every exertion was, however, 
made to recruit them, and in the spring of 1810, the army was con- 
siderably increased in number and improved in health. The Por- 
tuguese troops, under the direction of Marshal Beresford, were a re- 
spectable body, and might amount to twenty-five thousand men ; the 
British were as numerous, so that it would appear the allied army 
reckoned fifty thousand or thereabouts. The frontier towns were 
in our possession. Badajoz and Elvas w^re amply Arrisonod with 
Spanish and Portuguese troops, as wer^ likewise Almeida and Ro- 
drigo ; and tilings were in this state in the spring of 1810, when 
Marshal Massena put himself at the head of the French army in- 
tended to conipier Portugal and drive the English into the sea. 

The preparations for this invasion were on a scale of magnitude that 
appeared sufficient to insure success, the enemy being little short of 
eighty thousand men. A numerous artillery, a corps of sappers and 
engineers, and a well-appointed cavalry of ten thousand strong, also 
formed a part of this army. They were directed by officers of first- 
rate ability, amongst whom were Marshals Ney and Junot; and ih 
the month of June thii^ mass of veterans moved towards the frontiers 
of Portugal, with that boisterous confidence so common to French 
soldiers. 

Ciudad Rodrigo was immediately invested, and operations com- 
menced against it, under the direction of Marshal Ney, while Junot 
occupied the line of.» the Agueda, ready to act as circumstances might 
require. On the 25th df June the French opened their fire, and on 
the 10th of July the town surrendered; a large quantity of stores, a 
fine park of artillery, and several thousand balls, fell into the hands of 
the victors ; and MaSsena lost no time in taking advantage of his con- 
quest. 

The British advance, under General Craufurd, was attacked, and 
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Almeida invested^ but the hope that was cherished of its holding out, 
at least, as long as Rodrigo, was altogether blasted by the unfortunate 
circumstance of one of the great magazines of powder blowing up. 
Several of the principal houses in its neighbourhood were destroyed, 
and this terrific shock, which not only electrified the inhabitants, but 
unfortunately the garrison also, was heard at the distance of several 
leagues. The town immediately surrendered, and thus was Almeida 
lost before it could be well said to be attacked. 

Massena having now the two frontier towns in his possession, col- 
lected the different corps of his army, and on the 16th of September, 
made a movement ogi Vizeu, while ^ey and Reign ier also advanced. 
On the 25th of September they crossed the river Criz, and it was ap- 
parent that Massena had resolved on penetrating the pusses across 
the mountain of Busacco, and marching direct on Coimbra. Lord 
Wellington at once came to the resolution of disputing this pass, and 
every division was in the post allotted to it by mid-day on tJie 26th. 
In the course of the day we could perceive the enemy occupying their 
respective stations in our front, and the rifiemen of both armies were 
warmly engaged along the entire of the line. 

At^ night we lay down to rest; each man, with his firelock in his 
grasp, remained at his post, anxiously waiting the arrival of the mor- 
row, which was destined to he the last that many amongst us were to 
behold. We had no fires, and the death-like stillness that reigned 
throughout our army was only interrupted by the occasional challenge 
of an advanced sentry, or a random shot fired at some imaginary foe. 
Some of us sat together chatting over the past, and guessing at the 
future; it was impossible not to regard the scene below us with 
feelings of awe. An army of sixty-five or seventy thousand warriors, 
just returned fiPDm the conquest of Germany, covered with trophies, 
and commanded by officers inferior to none', lay within cannon-shot 
of us— their demeanour, too,*" argued a confidence in themselves which 
characterizes the French soldier above any other in the world ; more 
than a thousand fires illumined iheir camp, and we could perceive 
them in groups, either sitting round their blaze, or performing their 
ordinary avocations, with that sang-froid which alone belongs to 
men accustomed to danger. Our attitude, though less brilliant, was 
nevertheless an imposing one. We occupied an immense ridge stud- 
ded with rocks, the very look of which was enough to impress an 
enemy with respect. Numerous batteries out-topped these natural 
defences ; a line of fifty thousand infantry, twenty-five thousand of 
them British, were stationed at the summit df this terrific ridge, and 
the stern appearance of discipline which our bivouac presented, must 
have impressed the enemy with an idea that its occupants were men 
of no ordinary stamp. 

Circumstanced as I have described, the two jjrmies lay, anxiously 
counting the hours which kept them asunder. The night at length 
passed away, and morning was ushered in by .the warlike preparations 
of the enemy ; on our side all was still as the grave. Lord Wellington 
Jay amongst his soldiers, under no other covering than his cloak, and 
the orders delivered by himself or his staff to prepare for the fight, 
were obeyed with cheerful promptitude. In an instant the whole 
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army was in batde array. Lord Wellington posted on an elevated spot 
immediately in rear of his third division. 

The enemy's attack was made at half-past six o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 27tli of Sept, at two points. Ney led on the column which 
attacked our left, and was opposed by the light division of our army, 
consisting of the 43rd, 52iid, and 95th (rifles) British regiments, and Hrd 
regiment of Portuguese Cafadores, under the command of Gen. Cruu- 
furd. Those regiments attacked the enemy with the bayonet, and 
after a severe struggle drove them from the heights. Several hundred 
prisoners, and a general of division, were captured by our troops. 
While this jvas taking place on the left, our right was attacked, if 
possible, with still greater impetuosity, lleignier headed this column, 
and directed it to act again.^t that part of the ridge occupied by the 
third division. The 45th, 74th, and 88th, British regiments were 
formed in line a little in advance ; the 8th Portuguese regiment was 
on the right of those three battalions, while the 9th and 21 st Portu- 
guese regiments occupied a posc in the rear ; and the 5th and 83rd 
British were on the left of all. The light troops of those corps vigo- 
rously attacked and drove back the enemy, but were in return forced 
back themselves. Col. Wallace of the 88tli, with promptitude rein- 
forced his advance, by taking a few file from each battalion company, 
and thus aided, our men kept possession of the hill for a short time ; 
but the overwhelming force wliich began to crowed upon them, and 
which every moment multiplied, overpowered our riflemen, who were 
at length obliged to take refuge under the main-body. From the 
cloud of sharp-shooters which crowned the heights immediately in 
front of the 88th regiment, Col. Wallace thought himself menaced by 
a dense body, and was in the act of telling his men the mode of attacK 
he intended to adopt, when Capt. Dunne, who Ijad ibeen sent by the 
Colonel to see what w’as going on on his right, (for there was a heavy 
fog,) returned with information that some hundred of the enemy's 
troops occupied a cluster of rocks close beside him, and that a column 
was moving on the open space between the 3rd and 5th division ; and 
as these rocks formed a pivot for their operations, the Colonel formed 
the resolution of changing his front, storming the rocks, and attacking 
the column. 

At this time the 45th were engaged with numbers out of proportion, 
but they gallantly maintained their ground. The 5th, 7‘ith, and 83rd, 
were likewise attacked ; but the 8flth, from the nature of their 
tuation, came in contact with the full body of the enemy, and, while 
opposed to three times their own number in front, were assailed on 
their left by a couple of hundred riflemen stationed in the rocks. 
Col. Wallace changed his front, but had scarcely reached the rocks, 
when a Are, destructive as it was animated, assailed, him. The moment 
was a critical one, but he never lost his presence of mind. He ordered 
his two front companies to attack the rocks, while he pressed forward 
with the remainder of his regiment against the main-body. The 8th 
Portuguese were close on the enemy and opened a well-directed fire, 
while the 45th were < performing prodigies of valour. At this moment 
the 88th came up to the assistance of their comrades, and the three 
regiments pressed on— a terrific contest took place ; the French fought 
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welt but they had no diance with our men when we grappled close 
with them ; and they were overthrown, leaving half of their cokimn on 
the heath, with which the hill was covered. 

While the 88th, 45th, and 8th Portuguese were thus engaged, the 
two companies of the former regiment had a severe struggle with the 
riflemen in the rocks. The F'rench, ranged amphitheatrically one 
above the other, took a murderous aim at our soldiers in their advance 
to dislodge them — officers as well as privates became personally en- 
gaged in a hand-to-hand fight. Cant. Dunne fought with his sabre, 
while Capt. Dansey made use of a firelock and bayonet ; he received 
three wounds, and Ci^pt. Dunne owed, his life, to a Berjean^ of his com- 
pany named Brazil!, who, seeing his oflicer in danger of being over- 
powered, scrambled to his assistance, and making a thrust of his halbert 
at the Frenchman, transfixed him against the rock he was standing on. 
A contest of this sort could not by possibility be of long duration, but 
it was nevertheless of a very serious kind.* The enemy were numerous, 
well disciplined, and full of ardour ; and besides, from the nature of 
their position, they had but the alternative of driving our men down, 
or being themselves flung from the crags amongst which they fought. 
The latter was the result ; for although they combated with a despe- 
ration suited to the situation in which they were placed, the heroes of 
Austerlitz, Esling, and Wagram, were hurled from the rocks by the 
Rangers of Connaught.* 

Lord Wellington was a close observer of those attacks. He bestow- 
ed the warmest encomiums on the troops engaged, and ("apt. Dansey 
had the rare good fortune to be noticed in the despatch detailing this 
battle.f 

One short hour made a great alteration in the appearance of the 
hill. The face of it, which a little before presented so animated a pic- 
ture, was now as tranquil as before the commencement of the action ; 
and were it not for the melancholy pledges which the dead and dying 
gave ofcthe scene that had been passing, its reality might be doubted, 
so sudden was the enemy's attack and so complete its failure. Our 
5th division, under Gen. Leith, inflicted a severe loss on the enemy in 
their flight from the hill ; and their loss altogether was about five thou- 
sand men. The cluster of rocks presented a curious as well as melan- 
choly sight, one side of their base strewed with our brave fellows, 
almost all of^hem shot through the head. In many of the niches were 
% be seen dead Frenchmen in the posture they had fought, some sit- 
ting upright with their firelocks in their hands, others with their‘ heads 
resting on the point of a rock, apparently in the act of taking a delibe- 
rate aim, while at the other side, and on the projecting crags, lay many, 
who in an effort to escape the fury of our men, were dashed to pieces 
in their fall. 

It is not the intention of the writer of this little sketch to enter too 
minutely into the details of this important actfon— important, if for no 
other reason than its being our first combined action with the Portu- 
guese troops. The most part of what he writes now, or may write 

♦ Gen. Victim always called the «8tli by this name. 

f He was promoted to a Majority iii consequence. 
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hereafter^ came under his own immediate observation ; but bappenin* 
to be in the brigade of the third division^ which so distinguisbea itsw 
on this day, he cannot forbear paying his tribute of praise to the me- 
mory of Major Smith, of the 45th, who fell at the head of that Regi- 
ment, leading it on to one of those sanguinary attacks of which tne 
writer has given a faint outline — nor to the intrepidity of Colonel 
Alexander Wallace, who directed and executed the combined attadk 
made by his corps. Mounted on a gray charger, this ofhcer ledt on the 
88th to a most determined charge with the bayonet, but the noise of 
the enemy’s bullets, and the cheering of our soldiers, so terrified the 
animal, that be would not advance with the regin^t ; but the Colonel 
dismounted, and fought on foot at the head of bis men, amidst the 
Jiottest of the fire. t 

Day at length began to close, and night found the two armies occu- 
pying the ground they held on the preceding evening ; our army, os 
then, in utter darkness ; that djf the enemy more brilliant, if possible; 
than the preceding night. In the morning we could perceive their 
different divisions moving in the direction of the Oporto road ; and as 
it was evident, turning our position — not forcing it— was now their 
object, our army made^ a corresponding movement, and on the 29th of 
Sept, we were several miles from the inhospitable mountain of Busacco, 
on our retreat to the lines of Torres Vedras. 

The day after the action, some English troops passed through the 
town of Alcoba 9 a, on their route to join the army ; and this circum- 
stance, coupled with our victory, led the inhabitants to suppose they, 
as well as their property, were perfectly safe ; and the idea of remov- 
ing the one or the other never once occurred to them. Their surprise 
and cpnfusion was in consequence increased ten- fold, when they beheld 
our troops enter the town. Alcoba 9 a was at that time a beautiful 
rich village, notwithstanding that it supported a magnificent convent, 
and several hundred priests and friars. "Those gentlemen, although 
rigid in their mode of living at times, know as well as onjj; other 
class of people /ww to live, and having ample means of making out life 
at their disposal, it is not to be wondered at that the convent contain- 
ed that which was far from unacceptable to us, namel)'^, quantities of 
provisions. 

On our arrival in the town, the inhabitants, terrified at, the possibi- 
lity of being captured by the French, fled, leaving, in many instances, 
their houses in such haste, as not to allow themselves time to tak^‘ 
away any thing, not even their silver forks and spoons, a luxury which 
almost the poorest family in Portugal enjoys. Those and other articles 
offered a strung temptation to our men to do that which they should 
not, i. e. possess themselves of whatever they found in those uninhabited 
mansions. Their doing so, to be sure, was a slight breach of discipline ; 
but it tvas argued b^ the friends of the measure,” that Lord Wel- 
lington having directed 'the country parts, as well as the towns, to be 
laid waste, in order to distress the enemy as much as possible, the 
Portuguese were highly culpable in neither taking away their property 
nor destroying it. It would be almost superfluous to add, that an argu- 
ment of so^ound a nature, and delivered in the nick of time, had its 
due force ; it in fact bore down all opposition, and those whose con- 
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seiences at first felt any thing like a quah^, in a little time became 
more at ease^ so that by the time the houses had been about half-sacked, 
there was not one who, so far from thinking it improper to do he 
had done, would not have considered himself much to blame had he 
pursued a different line of conduct. 

The priests, more cautious, or, perhaps, better informed, removed 
th^r valuables ; but in all their hurry, they did not forget that hos- 
pitality for which tliey were proverbial. They left some of their 
brethren behind, who had a dinner prej)ared for our officers, and when 
their longer stay was useless to us, and might be attended with danger 
to themselves, they opened their diflprent stores, and witfi a generous 
liberality, invited us to take whatever we wished for. As soon as those 
good men left the dwelling in which they had*passed so many tranquil 
years, we began to avail ourselves of the permission granted us, and 
which decency forbade our taking advantage of sooner. 15 very nook 
was searched with anatomical precision.; not even a corner cupboard 
was allowed to escape the scrutiny of the present inmates of the con- 
vent, who certainly were as unlike the former in their demeanour as 
in their costume. 

In taking a survey of the different commodities with which this 
place WHS supplied, I had the good fortune, or, as it afterwards turned 
out, the had fortune, to stumble u])on several firkins of Irish butter. 
Unquestionably I never felt happier, because it was a luxury 1 had not 
tasted for months ; but my servant, by a good-natured officiousness, so 
loaded*^ my poor, half-starved, jaded mule with, not only butter, but 
every thing else he could lay his paw upcni, that, unable to sustain the 
shameful burden which had been imposed upon him, lie fell exhausted 
in endeavouring to scramble through a quagmire, and I lost not only 
the cargo with which he was laden, but the animal himself : however, 
I had the consolation to know that few of the articles cost me any 
thing, and he himself was a\sort of windfall, having been found by my 
servant, on the retreat. 

The army continued its march upon Torres Vedras with little inter- 
ruption from the enemy, and early in October we occupied our en- 
trenched campr This formidable position had its right at Alhandra, 
on the Tagus ; its left rested on the part of the sea where the river 
Zizandra empties itself ; and along its centre was a chain of redoubts, 
armed with cannon of different calibre ; between these forts was a 
double and, in some instances, triple row of breastworks fur the 
infantry, and the position might be considered faultless. 
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CAPTURE OP i/bTOILB BY THE HEBRUS. 

In March 1814, his Majesty's ship Hannibal, 74 guns, Capt. Sir 
Michael Seymour, Bart, and Ilebrus frigate, 42 guns, and 284 men 
and boys, commanded by Edmund Palmer, Esq. were cruising off tne 
Seven Islands, situated in the south part of the British Channel, when 
at daylight on Saturday morning the 2()th, the Commodore made the 
Hebrus' signal to chase a brig seven or eight miles a-head. At this 
period the \Yeather became ratho'* thick and hazy ; at seven A.Ar, we 
lost sight both of the cliase and the Commodore's ship, but still con- 
^-tinuing under a press of sail on a wind in the direction of the former. 
. The ship’s company went to breakfast at the usual hour, eight o'clock, 
and nearly “ had their time,” when to our great surprise we discovered, 
through the haze, about a mile and a quarter on our starboard or lee- 
bow, the brig we had chased, between two large frigates, with French 
national colours hoisted ; instantly all hands Avere on the alert ; the 
bulk-heads were knocked down, the guns cleared away, and two broad- 
sides fired in little more than a space of five minutes. This was pretty 
well for a young ship’s company, for at this period we had scarcely 
been manned two months, but the three weeks we had been cruising 
in the Channel, were well emjdoyed in exercising at quarters six hours 
every day, and frequently by night also. The enemy fired five^or six 
guns at the brig, (his Alajesty’s sloop Sparrow, of 10 guns,) which 
killed her master, and then hauled their wind for a nobler antagonist^ 
a British frigate. They ])assed us on opposite tacks at the distance of a 
mile, iiring their broadsides without effect, their shot falling short 
from fifty to one hundred yards ; immediately they were Avell abaft our 
beam, we tacked in pursuit, constantly firing our weatlier guns shotted, 
as a signal to the Commodore we were engaged ; but presently, to our 
great mortification, the fog became so intense, that an object could not 
be discerned at the distance of a hundred yards. But, at fifteen mi- 
nutes after ten, the Aveather suddenly cleared up, and it beamed forth a 
most glorious day, the brig astern six miles, and both the enemy’s fri- 
gates a-head about three, and the Hannibal, one and three quarters on 
our starboard-bow, to Avhom w^e made the signal ‘^we have been in 
action,” which was instantly answered by make all sail in chase of 
the headmost frigate (avIio had shortened sail to speak her consort, 
then under jury-masts ;) this was done with a view of separation, as the 
latter made all sail on a wind then north-westerly on the larboard tack, 
and our chase steering nearly dead before it, going at the rate of nine 
or ten miles an hour, and distant about two and a half miles. At two 
p.M. we lost sight of the Hannibal and her chase ; thirty minutes after 
three we heard the report of guns in same quarter, and concluded that 
she had succeeded in capturing her frigate. 

This Avas a most interesting period ; both ships continuing under a 
heavy press of sail without altering their relative distance ; and the 
evolutions of the enemy were executed with a beautiful precision, as 
the veering of the wind rendered it necessary to trim sails and shift 
her studding sails, Avhile,her oflicers could be distinctly discerned lean- 
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ing over the taifrail> anxiously surveying our vessel with their glasses : 
our own gallant ship's company were seated at their quarters^ coolly 
and deliberately joking and calculating upon the hne share of prize 
money they would have to spend in a cruise with their sweethearts and 
wives ; for such an idea as defeat^ with any thing approaching to an 
equality of force, never, I most firmly believe, entered the breast of a 
British seaman. 

The sun set most resplendently, his parting rays beaming upon the 
brig's top-gallant sails, then about sixteen miles astern, and to whom 
we were destined to bid farewell for ever. As the night advanced, the 
breeze freshened, and it was with considerable difiicujjty we could 
carry our royals and top-gallant studding sails, frequently being forced 
to lower them during the squalls to pres^^rve tfne spars. At ten o'clock 
the enemy gradually altered his course, hauling up on‘ the larboard 
tack, bringing the wind nearly a-beam ; his motions were rapidly fol- 
lowed by us without sensibly gaining upon him, our distance varying 
from a mile and three quarters to that of two miles, as each vessel was 
enabled to take advantage of the breeze. We were now entering the 
Kace of Alderney, and although we had two French pilots on board, 
they both declined taking charge of the ship, which now actually ap- 
peared to fiy past the land, the tide setting to the northward in our 
favour. However, according to the British seaman’s maxim, that 
where one vessel could run another could follow, on we went, under 
the direction of the Master, Mr. McGowan, who stood on the forecastle 
and conned the ship ; for we had hitherto the advantage of the moon, 
which now, about half-past eleven, sunk beneath the horizon ; and we 
had nought, save the loom of the land, with the enemy's vessel, to 
direct us in this most intricate channel. Occasionally we threw up a 
rocket, or burnt a blue light, as a signal to any man-of-war that might 
be cruising near. Thus we continued until thirty minutes after one 
A.M. of the 27th, when suddenly the Master called out from the fore- 
castle,r'^ By G — d she 's hove-to!" our men roused up to shorten sail, and 
while we were taking in our studding sails and hauling up our courses, 
two broadsides were rapidly poured into us, our Captain ordering the 
men to stand fast, and not to fire a shot until close alongside. Among 
the first who fell was poor young Crawley, a fine Midshipman of 
eighteen ; he was wounded severely by a splinter from the mizen-inast, 
which tore * his belly right across, and from whence his bowels pro- 
truded ; in this agonizing state he lingered nearly twenty-four hours, 
scarcely uttering a groan. However, to return from paying this 
tribute to the memory of a respected messmatei we rapidly closed with 
the chase, both frigates rounding Point Jobourg nearly in the surf 
caused by the breakers, and strange to relate, although going eleven 
knots five minutes previous, it was now a perfect calm, both vessels 
rendered perfectly unmanageable, and situated little more than a hun- 
dred yards Brom the shore, in eight fathoms water. This was bad 
enough, but to render the case more distressing, instead of laying the 
enemy '6 frigate close alongside, (as was the Captain's intention,) this 
unforeseen casualty placed her right athwart our bows, our jib-boom 
nearly touching her main-rigging : in this point of impunity she laid 
several minutes jiouring in a most tremendous and destructive fire, 
sweeping our upper deck, and literally , unrigging us, having shot away 
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our fore top-tnast top-sail-yard, dec. The geer of our eoursos rattling 
down about our ears, with all our running rigging coming down in 
quick succession, proved us to be in a most critical and trying situation ; 
the ship was settling dead on shore, and hitherto we had scarcely fired 
a shot, not being able to get a gun to bear. In this extremity orders 
were given to cut away"* the anchor ; before this could be put in execu« 
tion, a light breeze sprang up, our head fell off rapidly, and our Captain, 
who had maintained the most cool and deliberate courage, exultiiigly cried 
out, Stand by, my lads, to stick it into her,'* which was as promptly 
and literally executed, for when our yard-arms were nearly locked, off 
went every gun on the^ larboar^ side, those on tjie main-deck double 
shotted, and the carron^ades actually loaded up to the muzzle ; the 
‘^rash was tremendous, even the piercing shrieks of the wounded reached 
our ears amii the deafening and enthusiastic shouts of Five I* Empe^ 
reur !** with which the enemy greeted us. The French Captain subse* 
quently acknowledged, that it>was supposed nearly sixty or seventy of 
his crew fell by this broadside alone, and it was soon obvious the 
§nemy no longer fought with the same ardour which had hitherto 
marked their conduct. 

It may easily be conceived, that to a youngster beUveen fourteen 
and fifteen years of age, the scene was awfully sublime and imposing : 
the vivid flashes of the guns illumining the darkness of the heini* 
sphere — the exulting shouts and cheers of the contending parties, 
drowned amid the hoarse sound and crashing of the shot, which, as it 
were, almost imperceptibly caused the vessels mutually to recede. I 
suppose we lay in this position more than an hour, during which time 
the enemy’s firing from the tops was excessively galling, they having 
six swdvels mounted both in their fore and main tops, which were dis- 
charged very rapidly upon our deck, loaded with a round-shot and 
cannister, containing twenty musket-balls : had it been daylight, every 
soul must have fallen upon the upper-deck, which was literally covered 
with shot, and most of the hammocks cut to pieces ; but, eventually, 
we succeeded in silencing this galling fire by elevating our traversing 
carronade, loaded with grape and bags of musket-balls in that direc** 
tion. The action was still maintained with determined obstinacy, but 
about half-past three we fell broad off, and lay athwart her stern, 
when after having given her several raking broadsides, aqd shot away 
her mizen-mast by the board, the work was completed in gallant style. 
We were hailed in English by a German boatswain’s mate-— For 
God’s sake, leave off firing, or you ’H murder us all 1” Capt. Palmer, 
close to whom I was standing at the time, (who, though a very good 
French scholar, spoke the language imperfectly,) asked me, Young- 
ster, what ’s the French for ‘ Have you struck } ’ ” Avez^voue amend 
voire pavilion. Sir,” I replied. He made the interrogation, and was 
hailed in the affirmg.tive. We lowered our jolly-boat, and sent our 
first-lieutenant with foilr or five men to board her. On her return, 
she brought the French /captain, who was very severely wounded 2 by 
Capt. P^mer’s desire, I took him below, and went to the surgeon to 
dress his wounds, where, on the lower-deck, I beheld a trait of heroism 
that is deserving of record. Daniel Crawley, second-captain main-t<q>, 
was stretched on the d|ck mortally wounded, having lost an arm, and 
a round shot having taken qff the lower part of his back^: in this 
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wretched^ state he heard the cheers of his shipmatesj wheo^ having 
asked the occasion^ and finding the enemy had struckf he waved his 
remaining arm three times^ accompanied by a feeble cheer for his King 
and country, and in five minutes was a corpse. 

The day now dawned, and we were still close in with the land, under 
two French batteries, with all our running rigj^ing cut away, only two 
or three of our lower shrouds standing on each side, our lower masts 
completely riddled from the hounds to the deck, our fore-top-mast 
over the side, our sails cut to pieces, and having fourteen men killed 
and twenty-six severely and dangerously wounded. Nor was. the 
enemy’s ship iri a better condition,. though differently situated with 
regard to her rigging: owing to the circums^nce of our guns having 
been pointed excessively low, she had mere than four feet water in her 
hold, and still gaining on the pumps ; her stern frame actually blown 
to pieces, scarcely a square foot in it without a shot-hole : however, a 
light breeze sprang up off the land, and.. in defiance of the batteries, 
we succeeded in getting out of gun-shot, when we both came to an 
anchor and ascertained that the prize was the French national frigate 
L’Etoile, mounting forty-four carriage guns, and manned with a com- 
plement of three hundred and twenty picked men, being as fine a 
ship’s company as ever sailed from France,* out of which, she lost 
forty-two killed, and seventy wounded, some of them most dreadfully. 
In this engagement she had the misfortune to have every executive 
officer on board either killed or wounded, except her third-lieutenant. 
She had originally sailed from Nantz with 350 men, 30 of whom had 
been placed hors-de-combal in a very spirited and gallant action she 
had, ill conjunction witli her consort, the preceding January, against 
the Creole and Astrea frigates. 

The whole of this day was employed in fishing the masts, repairing 
damages, and receiving the prisoners on board, whom we secured in 
the fore-hold, having thrown overboard the water-casks, and at mid- 
night we made sail, after having made incredible exertion to get ready 
in so short a space of time, and arrived in Hamoaze on the Tuesday 
morning, neither officer nor man having (piitted the deck since we first 
began the chase. Sixteen years and a half liave elapsed since this 
event, but amid a life chequered with misfortune and vicissitudes, 
never have J ceased to remember the feelings of glowing exultation 
which pervaded my young and ardent breast, when we ran into the 
harbour with the British "ensign proudly waving over the tri-coloured 
flag of our brave but conquered '•foe, amid the enthusiastic cheers of 
thousands of our countrymen, ay, and fair cou^^^ry women also. Then 
my feelings were not blunted by the world’s treacherous intercourse, 
and 1 felt that glow of patriotism within my soul, which I firmly 
think, like “ first love,” is never felt but once, unalloyed with the 
grosser sentiment of worldly wishes or desires. 

It proved, and very justly so, a splendid triumph for our Captain, 
Bdiiiund Palmer : he was rewarded with a gold medal, and subsequent- 
ly honoured Iw being made a Companion of the Bath. Nor, although 
the French Captain Phillibert was unfortunate, did he lose Napo- 
leon’s favour; for when the Emperor, ' after his defeat at Wat er&o, 
tviahed to embark for America, Capt. Phillibert was selected Commo- 
dore of the two frigates upon the occasion?. 
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A useful commentary might be drawn from the result of thia notion : 
there is no question the French frigate possessed a superior ship^s com* 
pany to that of the Hebrus ; a crew flushed with paitial victory, for it 
was something new to the French making even a drawn battle by aea> 
which they had done in their action with the Creole and Astrea ; be- 
sides, men who have once fought together conceive themselves irresisti- 
ble ; but too much engrossed in the pursuit of victory, they wasted 
their strength at the onset, by pouring in their first and second broad- 
sides at too great a distance to be effectual, excepting by dismantling 
Itts. There can be little doubt, where manoeuvring is impracticable, that 
the ship whitih preserves b«r fire(pight actions especially) until within 
fifty or sixty yards of her antagonist, Avill in general prove successful. 
* At that distance, if her guns‘*are pointed low, her first broadside be- 
, com^s irresistible. Our victory was mainly to be attributed to the ad- 
mirable manner in which our guns were worked, great care having 
been taken in the selection of the first and second captains, who, if 
we may judge by the slaughter on board the enemy, did not disgrace 
their place. This, coupled with the cool and deliberate conduct of 
Capt. Palmer and his officers, at a period when an unforeseen casualty 
had more than half lost the action, displays a useful, but homely truth, 
that a battle is never lost till won, consequently, while there is a 
chance, however remote remaining, never under any circumstances tO 
despair : this cannot be impressed too strongly upon an officer's mind. 

Long may the spirit of the British seaman emulate the daring and 
enthusiastic deeds of glory long gone by, and the mind of the young 
aspirant glow with patriotism, when he proudly treads the deck of a 
British man-of-war, that has contributed to gain unfading laurels for 
the brows of those gallant men, whose memory will be enshrined for 
ever in the hearts of a grateful country. May all such who have lived 
to write their first action, and still unfortunate in their prospects, 
never despair, but reflect, that by continued perseverance, they may 
yet become an oruarnent to their profession, and an honour t(j^ their 
country ; for let them reni(‘mber, Lord Collingwood was not a lieutenant 
until thirty years of age. R. I. B. 


ACROSTIC, 

9 

WRITTEN IMMEDIATELY ON HEAItlNO OF THE BATTLE OF NAVARIN. 

C an Christian nations o'er such miseries slee]> ? ^ 

0 h, for Revenge to come, and with fell sweep 
D rive from Morea's land the Moslem host, 

R eckless of Honour's tie, the Othman’s boast; — 

1 n vain their.honour's pledg'd, my sons they slay, 

N o mercy marks their desolating way.-" — 

G reece thus complain'd, three Christian chiefs unite 
T 'avenge her wrongs by Navarino's fight : 

O nward they dash'd, and Victory gave to Fame 
N ew wreaths to grifbe their gallant leader's name. 
November, 1B27. k commakiueii. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OP AN OFFICER, 

^ The burning sun of a Spanish summer having laid the seeds of 
fever and dysentery among the troops collected during the autumn of 
1813^ an the mountainous districts of Biscay and Navarre, many of the 
oflStc^rSj, by the time the winter had fairly set in, were compelled by 
the cold and moisture which accompanied it, to . etire from their ex- 
posed encampments, and seek shelter in more comfortable quarters. 
At this period the British Union waved from the mast-h^ads of several 
8hi|>8 of war in the* Port of Passages, and tlfe river was crowded with 
transports ; while the town and the adjacent* villages were allotted for^ 
the reception of commissariat stores, hospitals, and temporary lodgings 
for invalid officers, the enemy having been driven back into his own 
country through the neighbouring pass ,of Irun. Placed upon the sick- 
list, I was a lonely sojourner in the mountain village of Rentaria, beau- 
tifully situated near the then ruined town and commanding citadel of 
St. Sebastian, and in view of the lovely scenery of Fuentarabia. I 
had wound my dreary solitary road, in the month of November, from 
the cheerful society of my brigade, to the cheerless abodes of sickness 
and death ; I had left behind me a country open and diversified, 
amongst valleys ‘‘ laughing with corn,” not absolutely labouring under 
disease, but in that kind of debilitated state which sometimes arises 
from over-work in an indifferent atmosphej’e, and which change of air 
and scene so readily removes. 

I pursued my way on horseback from one town or village to another, 
my batman and Spanish boy Francisco following my daily steps with 
the requisite baggage on two sturdy mules. A small supply of books, 
and the arrangement of a ’journal, served to beguile the long November 
evenings, when my curiosity was satisfied by the daily minute inspec- 
tion of, the different novelties that presented themselves on the route. 
Passages was my nominal destination, but on arriving there, its over- 
crowded state rendered it necessary to remove my whole retinue to 
Rentaria, about a league up the river, where I was fluttered with the 
assurance of exchanging the noise and confusion of the sea-port town, 
for the quiet of an inland village, and the odours of filthy streets for 
the fragrance of the mountain heather, from which the bees of the 
IVrenees sucked a sweet-scented honey, rivalling that of the ancient 
Hybla itself, so renowned in classic poetry. 

Two bronzed and sinewy Biscayans accordingly rowed me up the 
river, and had it not been for their scanty female gear, I should have 
been puzzled to determine their sex. My servants, horses, and mules, 
tripped it over the slaty pathway along the mountain’s side. 

Arrived at the village, some time was consumed in procuring a bil- 
let, for almost every house was occupied byca s'ick officer ; but it was 
not long before I began to suspect that this land of promise had been, 
like many others, too flatteringly describedT. No doubt, in summer, 
with ^ good lodging, the picture drawn would, correctly re^esent it ; 
both these necessary associations were, Jiowever, wanting. The house 
nainOi^ my billet, was in a narrow, dark, dull street ; and a rusty 
bolt being withdr$(wn, and a string-latch raised, the whole cortige 
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entered the vestibule. The baggc^e being placed on the ttone-iloor, 
the animals were secured for the night ; but, unfortunately, either the 
roof was too low, or my horse too high, for when he erected his matie, 
as English horses do, ixis head struck forcibly against the open tim-# 
bers above, which served the double purpose of a ceiling to the stable 
and the floor of my own apartment, one or both of his ears pop|>iaig 
visibly up into the latter. My mules seemed to be more at their ease, 
neighing for their provender ; the only apparent wish, on their parts, 
left ungratified. 

Having mounted the almost perpendicular steps by the aid of a 
rope, I arrived (m the first landing-place, where the twinkling lights 
through tlie cliinks and crannies or a door pointed*out the entrance to 
-vsy abode, which at first^ sight I thought must be a bay-loft. Two 
^apertures, furnished with crazy shutters, but no windows, illumined 
and ventilated the apartment ; the unceiled roof let in a few streams 
of rain, which had just commenced that steady patter above that is 
usually an earnest of long continuance, and which did not, in fact, 
cease until the twenty-first day of my imprisonment was past, with 
the exception of a few momentary intervals of disappointing sub- 
sidence. A low, four-legged, uncurtained, and uncanopied bed occu- 
pied one corner of the room, and a small, round deal-table, on three 
slender legs, another ; to which were added two half-worn-out, wicker- 
bottomed chairs to complete the furniture, forming altogether the very 
bean ideal of a poet's garret in Grub-street. Two blankets, judiciously 
fixed to the frame by means of forks, where the windows were 
answered the place of curtains, and their drapery was not ill-suited to 
the rest of the furniture, as the most fastidious taste might readily 
admit. Indeed, they almost imparted an air of siiugness and comfort, 
and effectually arrested the entrance of an occasional scud of rain, 
driven by the breeze that swept over the opposite mountain. 

Upon this desolate and unconsoling chanfl>er, the low dense clouds, 
attracted by the hills around, shed their gloom-inspiring influence, 
during three weeks of almost Erebean darkness, without a solitary 
ray from the sun’s enlivening face, while an atmosphere heavily laden 
with moisture pervaded the room throughout. 

I was promised, and anticipated, the occasional solace of the ac- 
quaintance I ])ossessed in Passages, but the river had overflowed the 
narrow road, and thus formed one uniform, impetuous torrent from the 
mountain defile, without any distinction of land and water calculated 
for such communications ; and the aiantiiig street below me rarely 
offered any safe footing while the deluge lasted, and the dripping 
clouds supplied it in a manner apparently inexhaustible. In thjs un- 
promising state of the home department, the only bond of union which 
I possessed with the animated creation out of doors, was derived from 
the ceaseless chattering of a neighbouring parrot, whose ready ear and 
willing attention quiclay disposed it to imbibe all the lessons I taught 
it in my native tongue. It also amused itself by perpetually sending 
into my room, on false pretences, the object of my occasional call, the 
boy Francisco, and mocked some of my little hasty utterances, which, 
notwithstanding the most philosophic exertions to suppress them, now 
and then would be levelled at the stupid staring inmates of the house, 
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a« they flitted past my door, and reminded me of some ungratified 
mnt in my domestic arrangements. 

. Scarcely had the clouds exhibited some disposition to relax in their 
severe discipline upon the devoted village, when an occurrence took 

? lace which would nave been doubly welcome had it happened earlier. 

received a visit from a somewhat more fortunately billeted brother 
convalescent, who had preceded me as an inhabitant of the sick dei)6t, 
and who came to ascertain personally the identity of one only known 
to him hitherto by vague reports. The joyful consequence was an in- 
vitation to join that evening a chosen few, who were to assemble 
around his small dining-table, and which he coiitempliy:ed enlarging 
by the juxtaposition of two marching Imrhpcrs, covered with such 
napkins as the house afforded. ^ *• ^ 

There is a sort of freemasonry among British oflicers on service, 
which dilutes our national reserve, and that unyielding stiffness of 
which foreigners so justly complain. Tbe three additions to the party 
by whom I was met, when I repaired to the chamber of my po-s/-rfe7«/- 
pial friend, soon united in deceiving me into a feeling of old acquaint- 
anceship, and which was subsequently not lessened by the genial 
influence of a jug, often replenished, of hot rum-punch, the chief mate- 
rials of which the commissary’s stores yielded, though not, perhaps, quite 
in its native potency. But before tbe comfortable prospect of the steam- 
ing soup and bouilli gladdened our eyes, and the snow-white ration rice 
was deposited on the board, the intended occupant of the sixth seat was 
hailed from the window, with the pleasing laconic information of din- 
ner’s ready,” as he passed by to execute some pressing affair of duty. 

His undelayed and abrupt entrance was scarcely noticed by me, 
until my host's hasty introduction obliged me to turn my eyes towards 
the visitor, of whose actual presence 1 was before unconscious. I was 
quite aware of the little* indulgeiicies in personal appearance which 
sick officers granted thenis^flves, when absent from the controlling in- 
fluenqe of their regimental associates, especially on foreign service ; 
but even when this natural propensity is indulged in to its greatest 
possible extent, the person being enveloped possibly with a robe de 
chambrcy still some trifling article of military costume, and a martial 
carriage, is sure to identify us with the tout enxeinbte of a British officer. 
The five originally assembled betrayed not the least departure from 
this external character, though certainly more loosely dressed than 
would become a fi>rmal regimental mess, a dinner given to a briga- 
dier and his staff ; but he who^ filled the sixth chair, was a perfect 
nondescript in appearance. It was impossible to refer him to any one 
branch of the army from the least external property whatever common 
to that profession, and there was a sort of mixture of Valefitine and 
Orson in his person, that puzzled me exceedingly in determining the 
proper sphere and place of his operations, — for no idle amateur ever 
invaded these shores. Of the two, he appealed Hnore like a naval than 
a military man, and of that part of the former which usually furnishes 
the c?i€f de cuisine on board a transport ; but this was only in relation 
to his dress, the arrangement of which was simply confined to a short, 
shaggy, unskirted blue jacket, and loose trowsers of the same, together 
with a rusty-black silk neckcloth, a blue-worsted forage-cap, hob- 
nailed shoes, and ungloved hands, aitogethel’ presenting the appearr 
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ance^ externally^ of a lean unwashed artificer^’* though^ at the same 
time, in particularly good bodily condition within. An observation 
relative to a small keg of rum from the stores being on its way> sug- 
gested to me the probability that he was a commissariat storekeeper ; 
but then, how the deuce got he into the society of commissioned offi- 
cers.?* A pocketful of schedules for returns confirmed this impression^ 
but a duodecimo edition of Horace in the fellow pocket of the jacket, 
would have perfectly confounded me, had I not recollected that one of 
the deputy-assistant-commissaries-general was actually a Scotch Ba- 
ronet ! This might, therefore, be a literary gentleman ; some runaway 
tutor, perhfif^s, in disguise. 

This interesting personage had not been long* at table before I ob- 
jjerved, in addition to a'good,»figure, that he possessed beautiful teeth, 
and fine curly black hair, with a countenance rather blooming than,, 
positively handsome ; fine, but somewhat dull eyes, and quiet, unob- 
trusive, though genteel addicess. Dinner over, he gave us a Latin 
grace, and then sang a song from Anacreon. A mad tutor escaped 
from his keepers was now my impression of hia character, — an opinion 
fortified by an enthusiastic feeling being excited in the generally pas- 
sive expression of his face, when he recited successively certain cele- 
brated and beautiful passages from Horace, Virgil, Homer, &c. not 
forgetting many of our best British poets, with whose works he seemed 
to be very familiar, though his age did not appear to exceed three or 
four and twenty. If the shade of Person or Parr had come among us, 
1 could not have been more astonished, nor more gratified, perhaps, by 
the recitations of those of the originals themselves. How so much 
learning came to be associated with salt-junk, rice, and rum, and in 
the lowest department, as it appeared to me, of these, I marvelletl 
much. But, at my particular request, he consented to enlighten me 
upon this point, and gave us the following narrative of his hitherto 
short though eventful life. * 

His father was a general officer, who died in the West Iiidjes, leav- 
ing him, then a boy at school, a fortune of nearly two thousand pounds 
a year. An only son, and now an orphan, he was removed shortly to 
the University of Oxford, where, as a gentleman-commoner, he made 
acquaintance with several, whose names sufficiently showed that they 
were selected with judgment and good taste from among men of rank 
and talent. 

* From Oxford, when he had sufficiently imbibed the usual routine 
of instruction from his ahna mater$ he removed to London, and esta- 
blished himself in a quiet street, where he furnished a small house ; 
the chief enjoyment of which seemed to have been based upon its ele- 
gant and tasty decoration, and a well-stocked library of choice and 
beautifully bound books, chiefly classics ; to which was added occa- 
sionally, the society of a chosen few of kindred soul, who met to sip 
the student's nectar frhm a well-replenished cellar, and revel in the 
fascinating pleasures which the tables of literary gourmands commonly 
afford in the metropolis. The classic authors of Greece and Rome, 
and our own poets; seemed to be liis delight ; but I was anxious to 
know if philosophy had seduced him to pry into the secret arcana of 
nature, and found that she had not touched his heart. He st;erned to 
have no taste for solving thg problems of mathematics, or diving into 
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the truths of the physical sciences. His imagination most delighted to 
wander among the fields of poetry, and to cull the flowers that bloomed 
in the hotbeds of the ancients. Music was equally neglected with 
philosophy ; and the sounds of harmony were insipid to his ear. Wo- 
man s love had never acquired the force or dignity of a passion in his 
breast. The sports of the field had no power to seduce him from his 
books ; and his equestrian exercises were limited to an occasional ride 
on his only horse. He liked society ; but preferred the literary com- 
versazione to the waltz and the quadrille. 

A few months thus passed in a circle of somewhat monotonous and 
negative enjoyments, seemed to have originated a suggestion impercepti- 
bly to his mind at fir&t, that soniewIiaV created* a void in his heart, and 
that some now excitement was desirable., A lew among his noble and— 
honourable associates, retained from school and college acquaintance, — 
for he had been, it seems, at a celebrated ])ublic school, — improved this 
spontaneous suggestiem, by leading him among their midnight haunts, 
and seducing him to join them in the orgies there performed. His 
frmuls not only discovered a latent taste, but a proficiency also in the 
management of the cue, which was soon handled with all the ardour of 
a new passion. Billiards, he reasoned with himself, had many advan- 
tages. It was a game of skill, not of chance ; and afforded exercise 
to the body, with mental excitement and interest combined. It was 
impossible to ride in frosty or wet weather, and here was a noble, a 
delightful substitute. Besides, he was inde])eiulenl, and could afford 
any little oceusioiiid losses ; for he had no one for whom it was neces- 
sary to save money, and might therefi>re consult his own pleasure. 
Billiards he considered as decidedly an intellectual occu])ation ; and he 
entertained not the least doubt hut that Horace and Virgil would 
have extolled it, had they known the game ; that Cicero would Imve 
relaxed his mind with it ufliT the labours of the senate, and jMiceenas 
liave introduced it at court ; flay, that Socrates himself W(nild not have 
reasoned against it ; and tlnit Diogenes would have made its praises a 
Tale of a Tub. There was, therefore, no obstacle in the way of his 
yielding to the entreaties of his friends, who undertook to con- 
vert a book-worm into a man of the world. Accordingly the book- 
worm soon, emerging from his chrysalis state, expanded his wings in 
imitation of the gay butterflies about liini, and fled to tlie gaming- 
tables of St. James’s, as the unwary but dazzled insect rushes into the 
midst of the fatal flickering flame. His adversaries in the game genet, 
rally played ill and carelessly, and were decidedly inferior to him in 
skill. Odds wTre laid, and accepted ; Letts were doubled, quadru- 
pled ; hut there was no guarding against luck. He was not himself a 
lucky player, though the coniiiion English game is a confounded one 
for luck. However, his skill often made amends for the luck that fell 
to the opposite ])arties’ share. He consoled himself, moreover, with 
the reflection that Jack could never la^st lojig? There, however, the 
dupe miscalculated ; play kcpl hack, as it is termed, and an apparent 
carelessness at times, was singularly followed by the balls running into 
pockets not contemplated, and quite accidentally, but yet often at a 
point of the game wlnni the crisis was at Lan5. These provoking 
and unlooked-for casualties in no very long ^)eri<»d obliged him to 
borrow at ten per cent. ; then to put do^ n his horse, and sell some 
of his valuable editions, that were nut wanted, to a fashionable book- 
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seller, and shortly after to part with the remainder of his books. A 
sale of books elegantly bound, the property of a literary gentle- 
man going abroad/' was accordingly advertised in the proper season ; 
and another of choice wines soon followed, together with numerous 
selected articles of virtii. The billiard-tables were now his prin- 
cipal resort ; and in one dread night, at No. — , Pall Alall, u desperate 
match, intended to bring him up again, was played for, and lost ! — 
the immediate necessity for selling out of the funds left the debtor 
side of his account-book plus the creditor side very largely. The house 
and furniture must all go to satisfy demands ou all sides ; and dabtfi of 
honour must be paid hr^t. Theje was neither credit nor securities to 
refer the Jews to, and his bond was rejected. JVom a handsome for- 
etime he was.rediiced Io'^notming ! 

What were liis reflections on returiiiui:: home that terrible night? 
On one side of the picture, too faithfully ]>reseiited to his mind, was 
poverty, absolute chilling pnx^erty ; and all his darling tastes and pur- 
suits, his objects, and worldly gear gone, and. 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision, left not a wreck behind 

It is true, tlie reverse of this sad ])icture represented youth, health, 
and bodily strength, unimpaired by debauchery, with their usual at- 
tendants of good spirits. What did ancient Iloman virtue and Gre- 
cian philosophy dictate ? No one was ruined but himself — no hapless 
parent lived to see the son's untimely end ; no sister's ])ortion \va 8 re- 
duced ; 110 child was left to gratuitous education and charitahle sub- 
sistence ; no brother disappointed of a helping hand ; nor mon* distant 
relative taught to point the linger of scorn at the ruined unch» or 
cousin, whose vices bad entailed the loss of all his pro])erty, and 
checked tlie expectancies of ajfecflonafe family connexions. To lu* 
9 va,\' able, though i(> brg he was ashamea. Ilis jienhnife lay before 
him on his desk, the razors upon the* dressing-table, and a [lair of 
loaded ])istols u'ere suspended over hisS head; Ji(* u'as, liki*^ Othello, 
])er]>lexed in the extreme," and the blood thrilled in his veins. 
He was sleepless, and the moon shining bright over the now silent 
city, he resolved to walk forth. As he passed over Vaiixhall-bridge, 
inattentive to the friendly greeting of the solitary watchman, he con- 
templated for a moment, with a wistful eye, the silvery glistening 
^tream below; but revolted from tlie tem])tatioii, on Reflecting tliat 
w the Everlasting has set his canon 'gainst sclf-slanghter." lie sum- 
moned to his aid the silent, but tfioqueiit companions of bis happier 
days, and took their counsel. Heathen philosophy and Cliristian virtue 
alike united to counteract his suicidal inclinations. He returiu'd to 
his lost liome, and took his resolutions. Yet the fleeting hours struck 
cold and heavily upon his heart, as the sound of the deep-toned clock 
of St. Paul’s, horny on the gentle eastern breeze, was wafted to his 
listening ear, then inorbidly sensitive to every impulse in the air 
around him. His desolate house regained, the doubts which had tor- 
mented him vanished, and his almost suspended respiration returned 
to his heaving chest ; tlie bitter tears of repentance were shed, and he 
laid his aching head upon his pillow and sank into sleep. The times 
were warlike. The invading French were flying before the victorious 
banners of England, Hpaii^, and Portugal ; and the allied troops were 
led on by the invincible Wellington. In twenty-four hours he had 
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received the bribe of the recruiting sergeant ; passed the surgeon's in- 
spection ; was returned ** fit for his Majesty's service sworn in be- 
fore a magistrate, and was lodged in the common infantry dep6t at the 
Isle of Wijght, as a recruit of the — regiment of the line, then in 
the Peninsula* In a few weeks the drill-sergeant reported him fit 
for foreign service, and he accompanied a large batch of recruits in a 
transport to Lisbon. 

Prom Lisbon they were marched up the country, and entered Spain. 
There he joined his regiment, was mustered with the light company, 
and fought at the battle of Victoria, where he escaped unwounded, to 
be equally fortunate in the Pyrenees. ^ When tjiie winter sA in, he was 
ordered with his company to lleiiteria, to do duty at the depot. 

One morning he happened to be sentry oi the door .of the com^ 

mandant, when a stalF-officer, Lieut-Col. Lord F. S , passed him 

to enter the' house, and, receiving the customary salute of presented 
arms, chanced to glance his eye at the soldier as he returned it. Had 
a basilisk appeared at his feet, the gallant and noble officer could not 

have stopped more abruptly. " Good God ! is not your name S ?" 

An affirmative reply fixed the recognition. When you are off duty 
in the evening, find out my billet, and inquire for me,” was the re- 
joinder. The summons was obeyed, and an interview was obtained 
with his former schoolfellow and collegiate acquaintance ; the result 

of which was the purchase of S -'s discharge, and his appointment 

to the post in the commissariat which he held when I met him at 
dinner ; and here his interesting narrative ended. 

I was very curious to ascertain what effects misfortune had pro- 
duced, in a moral point of view, upon this philosopher; and to 'my 
question as to the period of his life at which he felt most com- 
fortable in his mind, happy, and satisfied, he replied, from the day he 
enlisted, and marched with a cockade in his hat for the Isle of Wight ! 
Hear this, ye modern London exquisites and dandies ! His buoy- 
ant but steacly flow of spirits never failed him ; and he was sound in 
mind ancl bo^ to the very standard of health itself. He sighed not, 
like Lady Townley, for past licentious pleasures," but ate his 
salt junk and rice, and quaffed his ration rum-and-water, with as 
muen goiif as he formerly had dined on fricandeaus and ragouts, and 
sipped his champagne and claret. And is not this. Sir," said he, 
“ better than dotting my throat, or throwing myself into the Thames 
I told him I made no question of it whatever, but that I feared few sfl 
high-bred would have shown a similar degree of fortitude and resig- 
nation ; and many, perhaps, would want the physical constitution on 
which such moral resolution so materially depends. 

The incidents of this little dinner-party to one who had almost wept 
in solitude and depression of spirits in a wretched hovel during a three 
weeks' rain, wette peculiarly interesting, and filled ujmy whole measure 
of thinking after I retired to my chamber ; and 1 to work to endea- 
vour to account for the ruinous propensity exhibited in one so steady 
and erudite, and not in want of money, which often makes men des- 
perate in gambling; and thus my stock of moral philosophy developed 
Itself upon this occasion. I considered that a young man of indepen- 
dent fortune, not large but moderate, without ^ouse and land, not a 
landlord, and consequently without tenantry, and therefore wanting 
those ties and mutual obligations, and duties of various kinds arising 
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out of them^ which call forth the landlord’s energies and ^ ^^xcite the 
hunianity of hts nature^ will genetally find a void in his hearty if h^ 
attempt to settle in London at an early period of his lifoi unmarried* 
and without some professional occupation which may afford him active 

I mrsuits and vary the objects of ms life. The army, the churchy the 
aw> medicine, no matter what ; he had better sell blackings or s^ tip 
a Joint-stock Milk Company, than do nothing. A few little acconi- 

plishments might have succeeded with my friend S , in saving him, 

perhaps, from ruin. He had none of the yearnings after the fine arts 
and sciences. His objects seemed limited to what goes by the cant 
term of polite literature,'* and he was a perfect Tremaine in feeling 
and sentiment. Mind \ind body both go wrong without occupation* 
vii How," said a friend of miije to his friend in Sie country, do you 
contrive to ofccupy your time so as to amuse your mind ? Now, bemn 
and tell me how you pass the day : what do you do before bre^* 
fast?" The reply was, I just take a walk down to the Cat and Pid- 
dle, at the entrance of the village, to have a peep at the Post, and in- 
quire for letters." — After breakfast ?’* — Oh, then, after a turn round 
the garden, I stroll down to the Cat and Fiddle, and see what *s going 
on till dinner-time.** — After dinner Why, after dinner, 1 gene« 
rally walk down to the Cat and Fiddle, and smoke a pipe with my 
neighbours, and return to tea with my wife." — After tea ?"— .'^ Why, 
after tea, my wife has her work to attend to, and if it *8 a fine night, I 
generally go down and jday draughts or whist at the Cat and Piddle/* 
Thus the grand object of this otherwise idle man’s life was the " Cat 
and Piddle and, however low the object, his end was obtained. 

Alas ! poor S had no Cat and Fiddle" to resort to. He attempt* 

ed higher game, and failed. Come what will, let him be rich or poor, 

I settled it in my own mind that to be safe and happy, every man must 
have his Cat and Fiddle ;*' — in other \«)rds, every man must have 
some occupation or other to keep him in health and good spirits, atiil 

preserve him from mischief. If S had travelled, or gone into the 

army, made love, or married, or learned to play the violonceflo, or to 
draw, or burnt holes in his carpets by following up Sir Humphry 
Davy's electric decompositions, or employed himself in active pursuits 
to vary the monotony of classical studies, I suspect he would never 
have been a gambler, and consequently have never ruined himself by 
play. Few natures are calculated to resist the temptation to the most 
j^ellish of vices, when their time hangs heavy upon their hands ; nor is 
an honourable, amiable, or virtuoqs disposition any barrier to its in- 
roads. Seduced by gradual and imperceptible steps, the intoxicated 
victim rushes into the fatal snares set for him, as the travellers of 
heathen story were entranced by the fabled Syrens 4>f the isle, whence 
none who stopped to listen ever returned, ^us I settled the ques* 
tion in my own mind, and fell asleep with more than usual satisfaction 
in my feelings. • ♦ * 

I frequently saw S- — after this, and he occasionally joined a few 
fellow miserables at my own lodging : but he was, however, shortly after 
called away to higher and more lucrative duties, through, 1 helievCi the 
same kind and creditable influence which had rescued him from his 
humble station in the ranks ; and during sixteen winters which have 
succeeded each other* since that memorable one which closed the year 
1813, 1 have entirely lost sight of him. 
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BSIirO PEKSOKAL »A»RATIVE OP A JTAVAL OFFICER. 

Ckuisi^a under our orders was a small ten-gun schooner, the A—, 
eommafided by a lieutenant. The sub-lieutenant and master of this 
TOssel being both on the sick-list and incapable of duty, an application 

was in consequence made to the N , for an officer to supply their 

fdftcej and I was selected and sent on board for that purpose. 

Bhe was one of a numerous class of vessels peculiar, during a period 
of the last war, to the Leeward Island station, which w^ere captured 
frbtn the enemy and tommissioned fo» our serikce. When undergoing 
the metamorphoses which all more or less requyed to adapt them to th^ 
establishment, they were not unfrequefftly sacrificed to the mania, 
which then prevailed, of loading them with guns, from a mistaken 
notion of rendering them more effective in action, and encumbering 
them with high bulwarks, masts, and ngging, every way dispropor- 
tioned to their class and tonn«age. Many of these, from light, sharp- 
built schooners, without gunwales, and carrying one long gnu amid- 
ships, with perhaps from two to four small six-pounclers, were some- 
times transformed into square-rigged vessels, and invariably risen upon 
and furnished with double and treble their original weight of metal and 
top lumber. This was usually done at the instance of their comman- 
ders, who generally contrived, through their representations, and in- 
fluence with the officers of the yard, to indulge their caprice in 
these matters. It is not surprising, therefore, that casualties among 
them were of frequent occurrence : or tliat such vessels should from 
time to time disappear, and with their crews be never after heard of ; 
no less than four of these lamentable cases, in my course of service, 
occurred to those which I hsd only a short time previously quitted. 

The A , though a narrow, confined crib, of only one hundred and 

twenty tons, had gunwales, which, with hammocks stowed, were as high 
as thos^ of an eighteen-gun sloop, lower masts and rigging out of all 
proportion, with two immense square fore and main-top sails, top-gal- 
lant sails, royals, and other flying kites, and an armament of ten 
twelve-pounder carronades and two sixes ; all this, with stores, pro- 
visions, and water, complete for sea, brought her scuppers within a foot 
of the level of , the water, and rendered her situation at all times critical. 
At no long interval afterwards she went on a cruise, and was nevem 
again heard of. 

It may serve to illustrate the different phases of life at sea and 
service afloat, varying more or less with the class of vessel, if I say 
something of the , internal economy of our man-of-war. The place 
dignified by the name of gun-room, included a space between the 
main-mast and cabin bulk-head, measuring about six feet by five, and 
five in height. A small deal mess-table occupied! the centre, round 
which ran lockers, performing the double office of benches and store- 
rooms ; above these the sleeping berths, tliree* in number, extended 
round the sides and fore-part of the cabin, like tho^e of a Leith smack, 
and admitted but of one position — the horizontal ; all this, with the 

* Continued from pacre idO. 
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campanion ladder in the after*part» bo comphRely occupied tter 
as to leave not the sznallest means of Idcomotion^ A narrow scuttle^ 
about two feet square, answered the double tmrpose of iUotiiiiidliim 
and ventilation ; but as the former in some degree clashed with the 
latter, its frequent application as door and window preventing the uaO 
of a windsaii, we had, as may be supposed, but an indiRerent allowatice 
of the atmospheric fluid. W oe to the unlucky mess-boy^ who, uniyit* 
tingly paused in this strait in the performance of his culinary duties for 
an order, or delayed there in the delicate inana'uvre of diving with a 
tureen of hot pea-soup, involving the whole ia a total eclipse, or iuter- 
cepting the 900I and refreshing eddying whiffs, as precious as water in 
the desert, conveyed do^n by thS foot of thet main-sail. Such was the 
,^yjnnel appropriated to fl sub-lieutenant, assistant-surgeon, master, and 
myself. The two former, no opportunity offering for sending them 
to sick^quarters, were generally coiiflned below, and the only wonder 
was, that we were not all in a similar condition. How often, op- 
pressed with heat and scarce able to respire, when stretched out on 
the lockers of this den, for I had no sleeping berth, was brought to my 
mind the tragic history of the Black-hole at Calcutta I for though not 
threatened with a fate so prompt, yet one apparently as certain impended 
over all ; and if we escaped suffocation, it was but to contemplate the 
twofold prospective chances— -of disease, or foundering in the first heavy 
gale or squall. 

The master, an old weather-beaten seaman, brought up in the 
merchant-service, possessed a fund of that dry, quaint humour, for 
which sailors, when they pretend to any, are so peculiar ; and though 

on his beam-ends/" he generally managed to keep the table in a roar; 
The sub-lientenant, a scion of a noble Irish family, and my other mess-* 
mate, were excellent-tempered fellows ; and the greatest harmony pro^ 
vailed among all, and contributed to reconcile us to these and certain 
other desagrcmens. This good undersfanalng had once, however, a mo- 
mentary suspension, and as the circumstances, though they threatened a 
tragedy, were of a ludicrous kind, it may not be unamusing to mention 
them. While lying alongside the hulk, refitting in English Harbour, 
Antigua, some “ trifling cause, the source of so many dire events,'* ori- 
ginated a fracas between the surgeon and another of the mess, who had 
returned on board under the influence of stimulus imbibed while dining 
on-shore with a friend ; this was kept up after retiring tor the night ; 
urtort produced retort, till at length a challenge was given, which was 
promptly accepted ; and as both parties were seemingly of opinion with 
Macbeth, that *twas one of those deeds which if done, *twere better 
’twere done quickly, they mutually agreed to decide the affair instanier* 
With this view, both turned-out in a high state of excitement, dressed, 
and forthwith sallied on deck, armed with two ship's pistols. Here the 
usual preliminaries being arranged, and seconds chosen, — one of which, 
from a paucity of m^ansi', was the commander's clerk, — ^the belligerents 
were ranged in battle igrray at ten or twelve paces distant, a bright 
moon accommodating them with suflicient light for their sanguinary 
intents. All was ready ; the deadly weapons about to be leveled 
only waited the signal, when, at the critical moment, another party 
unexpectedly made his appearance on the stage, and at once changed 
* the scene. This was toe coqimmider of the vessel, who, though sleep- 
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iitg in a distant cabin on deck and in spite of the pains used to avoid 
unneoessary Sclat awakened by the stir^ had watched the latter part 
of the proceedings^ and only waited the dhiouemeni to interfere. Thus 
caught en Jlagrant delit, the whole presented as droll a group as 
could be ima^ned. The oih(^r> a very diminutive personage^ not more 
than five feet high^ pouncing suddenly forth from his lair en chemise, 
and like some magician in romance, with a few cabalistic sentences, 
transformed the lately animated actors into statues mute, constituting 
a tragic*comic scene nut often witnessed by the light of the moon.* 
While at the island of St. Thomas, a little adventure involved me 
in a serious dilemma. I had gone on shore on leave one evening, 
and on looking out into the harbour at dayli^t the following morn- 
ijxg, was surprised to find the schooner no ^longer there. At tluAs^ 
time my funds were nearly exhausted ; I was without* a change of 
linen, or a rag, but what I stood upright in, and in a foreign island 
where I knew not a soul, and where, from its remoteness and con- 
seauent rare appearance of men-of-war, I might be detained an 
indefinite period. This moreover might in the interim lead to my 
erasure from the ship*s books, or at all events from the prize list, 
besides involving a variety of considerations of no ordinary kind. I 
was at a loss how to act. With the forlorn hope, that she might 
still be standing off and on, or beating to windward in the offing, I 
hired a canoe and pulled out of the harbour; no vestige of her was, 
however, to be seen. Fatigued and dispirited, I caused myself to 
be landed on an islet off the coast, determining to trust to chance 
and the winds to throw her once more in my way. The islet was 
about three-quarters of a mile in circumference, and some two hun- 
dred feet in height, covered to its summit with a thick copse wood 
and dwarf trees. The only inhabitant of this secluded solitude 
was a Frenchman, who existed by the cultivation of a little to- 
bacco, and cotton, and the ffsh procured by two or three negroes be- 
longing, to him. From this good man I met with so cordial a reception, 
that I at once determined on taking up my quarters here, at least for 
the day. Among the few articles in the interior of his mud hut, 
furnished with a primitive simplicity, was a French paper telescope, 
to me an invaluable acquisition. jBy the aid of this, between two 
and three in the afternoon, I perceived a fore-and-aft rigged vessel,, to 
the soutfiward, but at such a distance that to one less anxious it might 
have appeared the height of temerity to venture with the frail means 
at my aisposal on such a voyaget- But I verily believe I could have 
made the experiment on a catamaran. Forth wifli, therefore, in a canoe 
furnished me by my kind host the honest Frenchman, who sympathised 
with my situation, I took my departure, and after a long and fa- 
tiguing pull, towards the close of day succeeded in reaching the ves- 
sel, which proved to be, as I had conjectured, the A ; and fortunate 

♦ This reminds me of a still more novel mode of ordering these matters on 

board, ilfustrating the fertility of resource, for which sailors are proverbial Two 

supernumerary passed midshipmen, (one since well known for his eccentricities on 
the station, by the name of Mad Jemmy,”) on their way out to the Leeward 

Islands in the A frigate, for want of better opportunity, agreed to decide their 

quarrel by cannonading each other from the opjiosite extremities of the fore-top- 
ga]lant.>yard-arm, and which was actually carried into practice. 



during the L&tB war. 




it was 1 joined her as I did, she bdng just about to quit the statlou, ili' 
which case I should probably ha^e lost all my ejects by the subsequeut 
loss of this ill-fated vessel. ' 

It was by the merest chance that the surgeon and myself eseaf^d 
this catastrophe, which involved the fate of every one else on boards 
Following the little adventure just related, we made the best of our 
way to English Harbour to refit. The vessel’s repairs in this place 
occupied nearly two months. On again putting to sea, she proved still 
to leak considerably about the stern, the principal point recently 
subjected to repair, it was therefore found expedient to return. Tliis 
defect requiring but a fipw hourij to obviate, wesivere once more on 
the point of bidding a l^nal adieu to Antigua, when an unexpected 
piuposal was made to me by tlite Commander of the St. ——brig, to join 
that vessel as acting-master. At this period, I had only completed 
four out of the six years of my probationary term as midshipman, and 
though such a step was generaHy considered a bar in the direct road of 
professional advancement, my prospects had already been but too fre- 
quently compromised to hesitate, on the score of future contingencies^ 
availing myself of an immediate good, and that apparently of no small 
magnitude, and I gladly embraced the opportunity. My wishes, how- 
ever, were not accomplished without some opposition on the part of 

the Commander of the A , under the plea of my belonging to the 

^ and the propriety of obtaining the consent of her captain. 
Luckily the Commander-in-chief happened to be on the spot, who 
doing me the honour personally to ascertain my wishes on the subject, 
forthwith ordered an appointment to be made out for me. 

Few circumstances of my life have given me more lively satisfaction 
than this. We estimate every thing by comparison. Suddenly, from 
the contemplation of the gloomy certainty of proceeding to 'sea ih 

the ill-omened A , and eventually^ returning to the N— > 

-—than which I would gladly have quitted the service or seixed the 
opportunity of any change that presented itself, — I found myself in a 
superior grade, and filling a respectable and responsible situation, for 
which the high reputation of my Commander was a sufficient guarantee ; 
and it depended on myself alone to produce advantages according with 
my most sanguine expectations : nor was I deceivea ; the experience 
of-jvery day gave me fresh reason to be satisfied with the part I had 
taken, and increased my esteem and respect for this officer. In th^ 
course of my professional career, I have met with none who, had fate 
spared him to his country and the setvice, promised to do both greater 
honour. Gentlemanly and conciliating in his deportment, brave to a 
degree of temerity, and active as skilful iu his profession, the vessel 
which he commanded was held up as a model of neatness and discipline 
throughout the squadron. 

The St. , thoqgh nearly worn-out, was a very superior vessel of 

her class.. She measured nearly 2o0 tons, and showed a battery of six- 
teen guns. In sailing, nothing on the station could compete with her. 
This ^vas satisfactorily demonstrated before I had been twenty-four 
hours at sea in her, by the capture of a valuable brig from Boraeaux, 
laden with wine ; and the same day, February the 7th, the French ship 
La Jena, which, availing herself of the foggy and tempestuous weather 
that prevailed, had only a f«w hours before slipped out of Martinico 
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her way to Ouadaloupe. 1 was entrusted with the charge of this 
vessel to take her to Kosseau Bay^ Dominica^ where we arrived the 
next day. 

On tne 26th , off Deseada^ the Wasp sloop-of-war in company, we 
captured a French privateer schooner, and only a few days after two 
French merchant schooners. 

On the 13th of March, cruising to windward off St. , we fell in 

with a large ship called the Gosport, ostensibly under the American 
flag, but from Cadiz bound to Mexico, and laden with a valuable cargo 
of quicksilver and dry goods, hona fide Spanish pr(»perty. Among the 
numerous passengei;s, ail Spanish, \yas Don Jioiselle, an® individual of 
distinction, going out to ffll the high and lucrative post of administrator 
of Vera Cruz. By an odd coincidence, the wife of this gentleman, jmt 
as they had descried the high land of St. — — , presented him with a 
son. All omen apparently so auspicious, it being the name of one of the 
most popular Saints in the Spanish calendar, naturally suggested it as 
one of the long string usually prefixed to Spanish sirnames, and the young 
Don was designated accordingly. Alas I for the fallacy of human spe- 
culations ! In the midst of the felicitations with which such an event, 
among a people so superstitious as the Spaniards, was probably hailed, 
and ere yet the ceremony of baptism was well ended, — for they had two 
or three priests on board, — the coincidence was rendered still more 
striking by the appearance of a third St.- — on the scene, personified 
by our vessel, distinguished by a similar cognomen, which having, 
through the previous capture of a ship under similar circumstances, 
been apprized of her expected arrival, had been on the look-out for and 
now, sans cei'emonic^ made a prize of her. 1 was placed in charge of 
this ship to take her for adjudication to the Vice-Admiraltijr Court of 
Tortola. At this place, iij a few weeks, she was condemned, hull and 
cargo. Much to our chagrin and disappointment, however, on an ap- 
peal being made to the Supreme Court of Admiralty in England, through 
some species of legerdemain sanctioned by the licensing system, which 
I never rightly comprehended, for the whole was clearly enemy's pro- 
perty, the sentence was reversed, and we lost a very fine prize. 

About this time we were sent down to convoy the trade from Suri- 
nam, and having occasion to complete our water, the brig was taken up 
the river tOtParimariboo, the principal town of the colony, This«i'j a 
regular well-built place, characterized by an air of cleanliness and neat- 
ness, presenting a favourable contrast with the slovenly, rriiserable 
appearance of most of our English towns in the islands. It is situa- 
ted on the left bank of the Surinam, about eighteen miles from its 
mouth. Our short inland navigation was a novel treat to us, extremely 
agreeable. Some of the scenery along the banks of this noble river 
is very delightful: nearly four miles wide at its mouth, though 
the country is a low flat, presenting no great; variety, the fresh- 
ness of the verdure, with the white planters’ houses here and there 
peeping forth from the luxuriant tufted foliage, reminds one of the 
emerald banks of the Thames. Instead of the rude unsightly canoe 
with which the eye is satiated everlastingly in tlie West Indies, they 
use here a large handsome covered boat, showily painted, resembling 
and vying with our municipal barges ; this at once gives a distinct and 
]rfeasing character to the busy scene on water. We had scarcely ’ 
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anchored, when one of these pulled alongside, literally laden with every 
variety of fruit of the country. To my surprise 1 learnt that the whole 
of this cargo was consigned to me. Being, as I supposed, unacquainted 
with a soul in this part of the globe, I was at a loss to comprehend 
this ; but the mystery was solved a few minutes after by the arrival of 
the donor, an old schoolfellow, resident here. 

Few in our happy land of liberty, who have never visited the colo- 
nies, are aware of the ridiculous length to which the invidious preju- 
dices of caste, and the nice distinction and classihcation as to colour, 
is there carried. None is more tenacious on this score than your 
thorougli-brei-l genuine Creole, presuming on European descent, how- 
ever his own mongrel breed may have been crossed since the arrival of 
hi& first white progenitok^. Snch will trace the pedigree of one who, 
, as Jack says, lias the least lick of the tar brush,*' in an instant, from 
the native jet-black African from Houssa, to the tawny mulatto, the 
sambo, or iimstce, some of whom are as fair as many Europeans. But 
a better illustration could not, perhaps, be given of the full extent to 
which the exclusive system, emanating from this, is carried, than the 
instance afforded by my friend. 

This gentleman, although born in the colony, had been educated 
in England, at one of the first academies in the vicinity of London, 
where he boarded at the same time with myself. Here, having 
the reputation of a clever well-behaved lad, no one dreamt of any ex- 
ception on the score of his black crispy hair, the only external token 
after all, which distinguished him from his Eurojiean companions, 
liis complexion not being a whit darker than thousands of our bronzed 
countrymen. It required the intuitive perception of the Creole to dis- 
cover traceis of African origin. With these, the original sin of having, 
through father, mother, or some one of his progenitors, a spice of black 
blood in his veins, was sufiicient to interdict him all white society ; 
and though his appearance, manners, aiicT address, were far superior 
to that of any other individual inhabitant that 1 met with durijig our 
sh^ort sojonin at Parimariboo, and on inquiry I found that his reputation 
and conduct were unimpeachable, 1 was shocked to find that to be seen 
in fiimiliar conversation, or to associate ])ublicly with him, was con- 
sidered a sort of scandal. 

our return, resuming our old cruising-ground to windward of 
Deseada, iM ariagalante, and Dominica, our service was one of unrc- 
mitted activity. Both night ami day we were continually in chase of 
something or other ; and though the greater part of the vessels which 
we overhauled were Americans or other neutrals, our exertions did not 
go unrewarded. One day, a little before noon, having made all sail in 
chase of a strange vessel seen to windward from the mast-head, which 
from her manoeuvres and inattention to signals we soon found to be an 
enemy, our superior sailing enabled us in a few hours to get ia 
her wake, and sufiicidiitiy near to make her out to be a large ariaed 
schooner, apparently of fourteen or sixteen guns. This was just the 
kind of vessel we had been wishing for. Of equal force with our own, 
in the capture of such a prize there would be some honour as well as 
** profit, besides the prospect to some of us of advancement. Thus, 
under the influence of ^ the high excitement which these occamoiis 
seldom fail to produce, every heart swelling with sanguine confident 
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and axpeotatioa^ we ware carrying on all the sail we could spread 
close hauled^ the Tcssel literally staggering under the heavy press of 
eanvass, every reef out of the top-sails, royals, top-gallant-sails, and 
stay-sails* A fresh breeze was blowing occasionally, freshening in 
squalls as the fleeting cloud passed over us, and although this was 
not entirely disregarded, every man and officer being at his station, 
ready at a moment to let fly sheets and halliards, yet so anxiously in- 
tent were all in coming up with the chase, watching every foot that 
we seemed gradually to steal upon her, that much (as will always be 
tlie case on these emergencies) was risked. Thus, like the game- 
ster, when to propitiate fortune he sometimes stakes hi^.all, we were 
cracking on, starting neitj^er tack noi*^ sheet, to^'the last. About four p.m. 
from the rapidity with which we were qlosing, we had reached wityn 
two guns* shot distance — doubt had given place to Certainty, and 
already we had possession of our prize — when, by a sudden puff, the 
fore-top-mast-breast-back-stay gave ; in a moment after away 
went the fore and main-top-masts close off at t|j^e cap, carrying 
with them top-gallants, royals, jibs, stay-sails, and all their gear, 
and with them in an instant-;— like the Arabian castle-builder with 
the fall of his basket— all our fine visions. The pickle we were 
in may be better imagined than described. Under our bare courses, 
the whole of the wreck towing overboard, and in presence of 
an enemy, whose appearance bespoke the ability to cope with us 
without these disadvantages, we were in a very ticklish predi- 
cament. This conlre^iemps occasioned a momentary ebullition on 
the part of the Commander, which gave vent to some unmerited re- 
ivoaches on the officers forward for not having prevented the accident. 
But there was no time for deliberation, still less for recrimination, as 
we every moment expected to see the enemy turn round on us. To 
work, we went; and few i^istances, perhaps, were ever exhibited illus- 
trative of the characteristic energy and alacrity of British seamen in 
chses qf emergency greater than this. The day was fast drawing to a 
close, it wanted scarce two hours of sunset. Without ever for a mp- 
meut deviating from our course, a party was employed clearing the 
wreck, wliicli in a short time was got in w ithout losing an inch of can- 
vass ; in the mean while, others were busied in Adding jury-masts, 
and by ten o’clock the same evening, up to which time we had ij[(.*yer 
lost sight of the object of our pursuit, we were again under top-sails, 
top-gmlant- sails, royals, stay-sails, ike. The moon shining brightly 
the greater part of the night, enabled us to keep her in view, and our 
efforts would, in all probability, have been crowned with the success 
they merited, had we had sufficient sea-r(»om ; but the vicinity of Mar- 
tiAico, the shore of which we reached Ixtween three and four in the 
morning, enabled the chase to elude us by taking refuge in one of its 
numerous harbours. 

The term of our cruise being finished, and odr supplies exhausted, 
wo proceeded to the depot of English Harboqr to refit. On our arrival, 
the defects of the vessel, on undergoing a survey, being found too nu- 
merous for repair, and she no longer sea-worthy, we were placed in 
ordinary until the pleasure of the Commander-in-chief should he as- 
cprtaixied as to our ultimate disposal. In the mean while our com- 
lUOtider being ordered up to Barbadoes to attend a court-martial, and 
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the sub-lieutenant appointed to anotlier vessel I was left in naminiiAld 
of the brig. Here^ c^nugly moored up tbe Harboury 1 enjoyed 
months of tranquil repose and relaxation, doubly welcomoj by betilg 
contrasted with the stormy^ boisterous life> and incessant active service 
of the last five years. 

English Harbour ! haven of rest to the jaded cruiser impatient of 
salt junk and weevily biscuit, thy name is associated with the retro*? 
spection of many a festive scene, full many a joyous hour I What 
though the dilapidated chambers of thy ancient barrack; ycleped Cap- 
stan House, devoted to the reception of the lieges, as well as the stow- 
age of other qf his Majesty's stores, — frail, rickety, and withal pervious 
to the elements, afforded but a dubious acgomiiftdation to man and 
b^st, that alchymy of the buqyant mind, the chymic treasure of glit- 
tering youth,** invested them with a charm ofttimes in vain sought for in 
prouder structures. Who among the gallant souls spared by jFate from 
the many that have sought thy ^shelter from the storm, and repose on thy 
tranquil waters, but have some grateful reminiscence of thee, and the 
smiling dark-eyed Houries, black, brown, or snuff-coloured, with whoso 
simple melody and well- remembered chorus of Man-of-war Biickra,** 
thy hills have so oft resounded ? — of the kind hospitality of honest 

Charlie** C , thy worthy Master-attendant, or of that gonuino 

true blue son of Neptune, jolly blunt ‘‘old*’ F ? 

Poor old F ! While the name of many a less deserving son of 

Britain is blazoned on the page of her proud annals, shall not thine be 
rescued from oblivion ? For though, full well I wot, %or smooth of 
speech, nor measured in language, nor choice in thy rhetorical figures, 
as many a trembling blue jacket, who has felt the magic influence 
of those cabalistic expletives with which in the exercise of thy tarry 
functions thou wast wont to embellish thine injunctions, thy re- 
monstrances, and thy reproofs, can testify ;*yet, warm was thy heart, 
and kindly thy disposition; for, like my^ncle Toby, " thou wouldet 
not willingly have hurt a fly and well didst thou enact thine humble 
part in the most eventful scenes of life's eventful drama. Peace to 

thee, honest F ! Thy pipe, whose shrilly summons, spell-like, has 

so oft in an instant called forth on the “ vasty deep*’ unnutnl^red 
mighty spirits to deeds of wonder, is now for ever mute, and thy mor*<* 
taljart, e'en as thy old messmate and prototype honest Tom Bowline, 
is ^der hatches. Fare thee well ! may est thou, like 

“ Tom, find pleasant weather, 

When Fie who all coifimands 
Shall give, to call Life’s crew together. 

The word to pipe all hands.’* 

F-v— was a character unique in his way, and lived to realize tbe old 
proverb, “ The greater the sinner, the greater tbe saint.** Pronii as the 
Saints would say, the»mo6t hopeless state of reprobation, and apparently 
with the recklessness of many others of his class, caring for a^ght, 
past, present, or to come^ through the lectures and pious exhortations 

of a worthy sectarian, Mr. J , storekeeper of the yard, an indi- 

^ vidual much respected, he turned over a new leaf, made a clean house, 
abjured his sinful ways, and became a rigid Methodist.* 

English Harbour, tlfbugh not the most salubrious spot for a naval 
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depot, the surrounding heights of Monk's-hill, the Ridges, &c. shutting 
out the sea-breeze, and preventing a free circulation of air, is in other 
respects, from its central situation and the security of its harbour, well 
adapted for the purpose. Nothing can be more picturesque than the 
surrounding scenery, particularly in time of war, when animated by 
the presence of some score of pendants, ami the bustle and stir con- 
sequent on refitting. A narrow isthmus, of about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, separates it from another spacious anchorage, called Falmouth 
Bay, but this, from its numerous reefs and shallows, is not much fre- 
quented. Pending the repairs of a ship, the crews were usually quar- 
tered in a long, unsightly, wooden storehouse. Nothing oould be more 
wretched than the uccoiymodatioiis%f this ^ace for both men and 
officers ; the very negroes were better lodged. •Tliis at length attracted 
the tardy notice of the Powers and subsequently in 1811, a hand- 
some an(^ substantial barrack, with a decent range of apartments for the 
officers, superseded the old worn-out Capstan House. 

Antigua differs widely in character from the neighbouring islands ; 
it is less mountainous and less woody. The highest land are the 
Ridges, in the vicinity of English Harbour ; these, sloping away in 
gentle undulations to the centre and windward parts of the island, afford, 
on their verdant and easy acclivities, excellent pasturage for cattle. 
The style of building too, of the planters’ houses scatte^red over the face 
of the country, gives to the whole the appearance of European scenery, 
with the exception of the extreme scarcity of water. There are but one 
or two springs in the whole island, and the inhabitants being obliged to 
collect their water in tanks, experience, in seasons of drought, great 
inconvenience from the quality and scanty supply of this essential article, 
in which the ships refitting also participate. St. John’s, — irregular, 
and ill -built — ^twelve mik's north of English Harbour, is the principal 
town. Alontserrattc and Barbuda are coinj)rised in this Government. 

Barbuda, lying about thirt'J* miles due north of Antigua, is but little 
frequented by ships ; its low coast, being imperceptible until within three 
or foin\milo8, and the numerous reefs and shoals which surround it on 
all sides, render it of difficult and dangerous approach. We, however, 

paid it two visits in the N , on which occasions, tlie officers had an 

opportunity of examining this interesting little island, and were hospit- 
ably entertained by the attorney for the property, Mr. James, the isj 'nd 
being held under a lease from the Crown by Sir Bethel Codrington. 
The whole is a dead flat, covered by an embryo forest of mangrove, 
well stocked with deer. On the? nojth side is a lagoon, seven miles 
square, filled with excellent fish ; this uommunicates by a narrow arm 
with a large bay* which is again separated from the sea by a reef, over 
which the st?a breaks in a torrent of foam. It was Jjere II. M. Ship 
Woolwich was wrecked. Neither sugar, coffee, nor cotton is cultivated 
here ; the inhabitants, consisting of two white overseers and 400 
negroes, being employed in raising provisions 'and' stock, and building 
droghers. 
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NO. IV. 

TH£ BATTLE OF RAVENNA. 

Di qua 1 a Francia, e di la il campo ingrossa 
La gente Iftpaiia, e la battaglia e grande. 

Cader si vede, e far la terra rossa 

La gente d*arnie in amendue le bande.^*~~ARi 0 STO. 

“In the fondness with which you linger over the events of these 
Italian wars, won prfujc Chenalier, it is easy to detect the lover of 
Guicciardiift and Paolo«Giovio.'» » 

“ And who that hatji within him the Itfve of the art, can refrain 
^om lingering over the enclianting pages of the great Florentine ; of 
him, that at once statesman and soldier, philosopher and historian! 6rit 
emulated in a modern language the genius of a Thucydides or a Poly- 
bius ? Who can listen witliout earnest attention to his severe and deep- 
searching comments on human action, or who contemplate without in- 
tense interest those imperishable pictures, in which his pen has traced 
the shifting vicissitudes of fortune, on the first common stage that ex- 
ercised the martial and political rivalry of modern nations ?” 

“ That one material part of your promised aid may, however, not 
be forgotten, you will suffer me to wean your attention from the histo- 
rical attractions of Guicciardini, while I claim the assistance of your 
remarks in elucidating that tactical system, the earliesi in the history 
of modern strategy, wliich originated in the struggle of natioiYs during 
those Italian wars.” 

“ I shall endeavour here also to redeem my pledge : but be well 
assured, my good friend, that the majority^of your readers^ will gladly 
absolve you from the obligation of entering at any length into natters 
of such intolerable aridity as the mere details of tactical ovolntlons , 
which belonged to an obsolete system. As, par the re- 

doublement of files, by which the Swiss or German phalanx of pikes was 
wont to deepen its array ad infinitum — the mode of forming the order 
of battle in solid or hollow square — or the conversion of the simple 
rectangular mass into the square with horns, the cross, the crescent, 
wedge, the porcupine, and other fanciful devices, which, without 
any capability of practice, amused the idleness of martial projectors 
and pedants in that age, as similar vagaries have done in some later 
times that ye wot of. Into the dry*details of all these evolutions, of 
which we may be certain very few were ever brought into real action, 
we shall be excused from entering ; and I will cofitent myself with 
calling your attention to the general nature of the array which we 
know to have prevailed on some of the most remarkable occasions. 
And if you thus folJpw (he authentic narratives of actual operations, in 
the historians of most credit, for your text, you will find the best theo« 
retical commentary on the then existent system of tactics in the art of 
war of Macchiavelli : — a writer to whose genius, though he was him- 
self no soldier, may undoubtedly be conceded the praise of having 
comprehended the true principles of the science far more clearly than 
any general of his day.* For, in his work he, earliest of all the moderns, 
developed those immutable Inaxims of strategy from the Roman arts 
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which were totally unappreciated by the professional masters of his 
times, and were only first revived in practice in the following ages by 
Maurice of Nassau and the great Gustavus. 

“ First, then, to speak of tlie general manner in which each body of 
infantry was usually ranged within itself — or of what may be called its 
internal array, — it seems to have been an invariable rule to present a 
deep pbalangic mass ; and Macchiavelli only adopts the practice of his 
age when he forms his battalions twenty deep. He indeed exposes the 
inutility of the Swiss and German dense array formed of pikes alone; 
because, as he justly observes, if their phalanx were a thousand ranks 
deep, it would be only’ the four or fivcr- at most* from the front, whose 
pikes could be used in the charge. And hp therefore recommends only 
five ranks of pikemen at the head of each mass ; the remaining fifteef? 
being armed with sword and buckler, in the Roman or Spanish style, 
and calculated, as he imagines, to support the pikemen, assist the 
defects of their weapon in close combat, and thus unite the advantages 
of the Greek or Swiss order with those of the other. The error of 
Macchiavelli in this proposition lay, as you will conclude, in his too 
narrow following of the ancients : since, bearing their tactics only in 
view, and without allowing due w'cight to the change of times and the 
increasing importance of fire-arms, he attaches only fifty fusileers to 
the battalion of four hundred pikes and swords. Even the Swiss made 
more account of their fusileers than his system admits. ^ 

** I remember, Chevalier, that Macchiavelli himself, in alluding to 
the varieties of the Swiss array, describes one of their expedients, of 
throwing a mass of infantry into a cruciform figure, for the purpose of 
covering their fusileers by the pikemen, in the space formed by the 
branches oLthe cross.’' * 

** You may find another example of the Swiss mode of employing 
their fusileers, — showing, by the by, more approach to science than they 
usually displayed, — in that passage of Guicciardini’s ninth book, which 
describes the retreat of a body of 10,000 of their infantry to their 
mountains after a fruitless irruption into the Milanese. 'I'hey marched 
in their deep masses of about a hundred men in front, with the fusi- 
ieers distributed in the rear rank ; and as they slowly retired with their 
usual steadiness before the enemy, they threw out, from time to tl*Tc»^, 
about one hundred and fifty of these fusileers, as skirmishers, who ad- 
vanced, drove back the French and resumed their place 

in the ranks with such admirable regularity, as in no degree to derange 
the close array, or impede the order of march, of the main-body, 

“ The most remarkable improvement, however, in the evolutions of 
fusileers, was that already described as imparted to the Spanish infantry 
by Pescara, and first employed with so much effect at Bicocca. 1 
allude to the practice of firing by ranks, each, after the discharge, either 
filing off by the flanks to the rear, or reloading on their knees, while 
those behind them gave their volley. This, indeed, was the only ex- 
pedient by which a deep mass of infantry, that never deployed into line 
by platoons, could use its musketry ; and such, even when the depth of ^ 
the infantry was reduced to six ranks, continued the practice as late as 
the days of Montecuculi, who observes, that ‘ in the wings of musketeers 
by which the pikemen are flanked, the rahks fire one afi:er the other, 
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which may be done in two ways : for having given their dischargei the 
front ranks can either pass to the rear of the others by a couhterinarclu 
or kneel to reload, keeping their noses to the ground until those who are 
behind thorn and standing, have fired over their lieads/ The reason 
by which this illustrious commander justifies the formation six (Jeep* 
curiously betrays how little rapidity or dexterity the fire of musketry 
had acquired, even so late as the middle of the seventeenth century t 
for he remarks that, * with less than six ranks the front could not 
reload by the time the rear had given their volley, and thus a constant 
fire .could not be maintained/'* 

“ In thesf notices you have aflj^rded us, Chevalier, a sufficient insight 
into what you have chosen to designate as Ithe interior array of batta* 
l/ons: you have next, so plesfse you, to deliver yourself on the grand 
tactique of the Italian wars. The subject wull not demand, I presumCy 
any very enlarged or complicated exposition of principles : for the 
operations were seldom on a* very extensive scale; and if, as some 
renowned authorities have held, small armies be indeed the school of 
great generals, those of the Italian wars must have been of the number* 
The scanty revenues of the princes of that age, the high rates of pay 
extorted by the mercenaries and their leaders, and the consequent 
enormous cost of maintaining such stipendiary armies on foot, prevent- 
ed their ever amounting to a great numerical force. The national 
army of the German empire, indeed, in the Turkish war of 153^, com*** 
posed of the contingents of all the states, exceeded 90,000 regular in* 
fantry, and 30,000 cavalry ; and even the princes of the Protestant 
league of Smallkalde could asseiuble 70,000 foot and 13,000 horse : but 
these levies, like the old feudal array, could only be kept together for 
a single campaign. The armies in the mere political game of Italian 
warfare seldom numbered as much as thirty thousand men on a side, 
and more frequently were under twenty tlfousand.'* 

Yet there is seldom room for much admiration in the skill with 
which even these small regular armies were conducted : their operations 
were more characterized by hard fighting than refined science. At 
Ravenna, where the total force of the combatants did not exceed forty 
thousand men, full ten thousand, on the lowest computation, (that of 
Q^jj^ciardini,) were left dead on the field, and the incredible estimate of 
most contemporary authors and eye-witnesses, doubles the number of 
slain. At Novara, the French alone lost also ten thousand men ; at 
Marignano there is reason to helievfi that from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand of the combatants fell ; and at Pavia eight thousand French were 
either killed or drowned in the Tesino. In fact, as the masses of in- 
fantry generally closed, and fought with a ferocity that gave little room 
for quarter, these battles resembled the encounters of the classical 
ages, and were attended /vith a carnage which the character of modern 
tactics, as w^el) as superior humanity in victory, has had a tendency to 
diminish. 

“ But the defective science of the age before us, was chiefly shown 
^in ihe disposition which committed the event, beyond retrievement, to 
the result of the first shock. For, of the order of battle of the whole 
period, it may be noted*, that in every general action — without excep- 
tion that I know — the infantry were ranged and fought in one (or more) 
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dense mass of several thousand men, and usually without either re- 
serves or %upport8. You may form an idea of the aspect of a line of 
battle on (his formation, by considering that a mass of eight thousand 
men, twenty deep, would not occupy a greater front th^n a modern bat- 
talion of as many hundred ; and that an army of thirty thousand men, 
in position, would not cover much more ground than a single modern 
brigade of two or three thousand. This unwieldy form of array, 
indeed, was borrowed from the Swiss example, and was naturally the 
only expedient of which their rude organization had originally admit- 
ted ; but it is a singular proof of the slow progress of the science, that 
this inartificial orders should have b^n so lon(^ retained, hs to be ex- 
emplified in the masses of Tilly’s and Waldstein’s German infantry at 
Leipsic and Lutzen, and of the Spaniards at Kocroi. Having myseif 
advocated a dense order in my writings, I pray you to remember, as I 
have therein explained, that these broad masses had no resemblance to 
the columns wliich 1 have recommended, and from which, between 
ourselves, my countrymen of the revolutionary school in your times, 
have taken more hints than they have chosen to credit to my memory. 

'‘But, to return to our subject: — as one well chosen scene from 
actual warfare is better evidence of facts in itself, and of more autho- 
rity and purpose in illustration, than whole essays on abstract theoret- 
ical principles, I shall here adopt the same plan tliat I usually followed 
in my works : for, 1 shall endeavour to afford you the most correct 
impression in my power of the general character which belonged to 
the strategy of the age before us, by selecting, for a single example, 
the circumstances of a battle, which not only is declared by Macchia- 
velli to have been extremely well fought, according to the tactical ideas 
of the limes, but may certainly, — when we consider the talents and 
celebrity of many of the leaders on each side — the qualities of the 
troops— -the fair sufficiency of the field — the fury and slaughter of the 
encounter — and the suspense that long hung over the event, — be alto- 
gether pronounced as the most remarkable conflict of the age. The 
narrative, which I have collated with the best authorities, will not only 
serve our present purpose, but enrich my former labours ; and it is 
upon condition of your inserting it, (when you fulfil the promised and 
pious duty So my memory, of editing an English translation of-jjpy 
works,) between the memoirs of the battles of Mantinea and Lutzen, 
in my Treatise on the Column, that 1 have prepared for you the fol- 
lowing relation of, * 

Ci}e 33nttle of 

“At the opening of the campaign of 1512, the French army in Italy 
w&s singly opposed to the Papal, the Spanish^ and the Venetian forces 
of the ‘ Holy League/ The aggregate strength of the Confederates 
far exceeded that of their opponents : but their superiority was more 
than counterbalanced by the extraordinary abilities of the young hero 
who had lately been placed at the head of the French troops. This 
was the famous Gaston dh Foix, Duke of Nemours, and nephew of 
Louis XII. who, at the age of only twenty-atwo years, had already 
given high proofs of courage and military talents, and now, by his 
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Splendid achievements! won^ in a few short months, an immortalily #f 
martial glory* ^ 

“ Wliile the Venetians were beginning to act with vigour in fiastern 
Lombardy, the combined Papal and Spanish army, under Don Ra« 
mondo di Cardona, Viceroy of Naples, had entered Romagna, and 
laid siege to Bologna, which was then under French protection* The 
first operation of Nemours was to lead his army from the Ferrarese 
Duchy to the relief of that city, with such celerity and secrecy that, 
after an extraordinary niglit>march, which was covered by a violent 
tempest of snow and wind, he made his entrance into the place before 
the besiegets, who wer^ encam];]^d on the opposite side, were aware of 
his approach. By this success, — which, however unusual an occur- 
nience, affords but an indiffAent specimen of the martial vigilance of 
the age, — he obliged the Confederates to avoid an engagement upon 
unfavourable terms, by hastily raising the siege, and retiring before 
him : but he was prevented Troin following up his advantage by intel* 
ligence that the Venetians, in concert with the inhabitants of Brescia, 
had recovered that city by surprise, and were besieging the French 
garrison of the citadel. With incredible diligence, he flew to oppose 
this new danger ; unexpectedly fell upon the Venetians with his gms- 
(Varmcrie, and cut to pieces two large bodies of their troops on his 
route ; anti, finally, reaching Brescia in time to save the citadel, in- 
flicted a total defeat upon the republican army in the streets of that 
city itself. 

After these brilliant operations, having received large reinforce- 
ments from France, with the imperative commands of his sovereign 
to bring the Papal and Spanish Confederates to a decisive battle, Ne- 
mours again advanced into Romagna. The Viceroy, now inferior in 
numbers, and having orders to avoid the 1-isk of an action, fell back 
before him to the foot of the Apennines ;*where, having his left appuifcd 
on the mountain-range, by pivoting on that flank he skilfu^y foiled 
every attempt to oblige him either to engage or to quit his stronghold. 
It was then that Nemours, finding it impracticable otherwise to draw 
the Viceroy from his inaccessible position, resolved to undertake the 
siege of Ravenna, in the confidence that Cardona would not suffer a 
lll^e of such importance to fall before his eyes. ^ 

“ Ravenna stands, at the distance of three miles from the sea, on the 
river Ronco, on the left bank of which, above the place, Nemours took 
up a position to cover the siege. Its progress was not successful ; for, 
after making an imperfect breach in the body of the place, the French 
wereLre4;)ulsed in an assault, with severe loss, by the courageous re- 
sistance of the Spanish garrison. Cardona, however, having deter- 
mined, as the French prince anticipated, to relieve the city, approached 
by the right hank hu^t instead of at once passing the French army, 
from which he was separated by the Ronco, entering the city and 
aligning his flank on its works, he advanced only into^he presence of 
the besiegers ; and proceeding to cover his front by a deep trench, 
while his left rested on the river, he seemed thus to offer them battle, 
and await their attack. There was ever^ political and military reason 
at this juncture, why* the Confederates should avoid an action, while 
they secured Ravenna ; an(> that object must have been obtained either 
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by halting within a few miles of the French, or by entering the city 
through ih# pine forest, which skirted the right bank of the Ronco to 
the sea, and would have covered their march from the attack of the 
French, In either case, Gaston dared not in their vicinity have ha- 
zarded a second assault upon the place ; because, even if successful, 
he could not have restrained his mercenaries from dispersing to pillage, 
during the disorder of which an attack would have been fatal to him ; 
lie already began to be straitened for provisions, and he was in hourly 
dread of being deprived of his German infantry by their recal, under 
an order from the Emperor Maximilian, who had been gained over .by 
the League. , a * ** 

The presumption or the error of Cardona, relieved Nemours from 
his embarrassment ; and, in the desperate tircuibstances oLthe French^ 
fortunes, he gladly embraced the bold but hazardous alternative of 
crossing the Ronco in presence of the Confederates, and committing 
the event of the war to a battle. 

“ The leaders of each party may be numbered among the most dis- 
tinguished commanders of the age, and their troops among the flower 
of the European forces, which were formed in its contests ; for the 
gallant chivalry of France, the fine artillery of Alfonso of Ferrara, and 
the brave infantry of Germany, were here opposed to the best gens- 
(Varmcrie of Italy, and the veteran bands of Castile and Arragon. The 
French army, under Gaston de Foix, consisted of sixteen hundred 
lances of the national heavy gens^d^armerie, among whom served Bay- 
ard, Lautrec, La Palissc, Ives d’Allegre, and a crowd of the most dis- 
tinguished nobility; of 3000 mounted archers, and other light horse; 
of 8000 Gascons, Picards, and similar French infantry, at the head of 
which were MM. de Molart, Maugiron, and other captains of mark; 
of 5000 lanzknechts, led By Jacob Von Empser, a veteran officer of 
high reputation ; and of 5000* Italian foot, commanded by Federigo da 
Bozzolo, a younger brother of the house of Gonzaga, whose military 
talents raised him in the sequel to considerable celebrity. The French 
artillery, which Gaston had left behind him in one of his rapid marches, 
had been replaced by the numerous and excellent train of the Duke 
Alfonso of Este, who served in person with one hundred heavy and 
two hundred lighter cavalry of his states. On the other hand, 
Confederates, commanded in chief by the Viceroy Cardona, numbered 
eighteen hundred Italian gens-d'armcrict led by Fabrizio Colonna, and 
other Neapolitan and Roman baronc ; a thousand Spanish lighter horse, 
or Giannettari, commanded by the youthful Marquis of Pescara, who 
had just entered on bis celebrated career ; 10,000 Spanish foot, under 
their captain-general Pietro Navarra, seconded by Carvajal and other 
experienced captains ; and 4000 Italian infantry in the Papal pay, un- 
der their several condoiticri. In the true spirit of tlie age, there was 
not wanting a churchman of high rank in either hok to give the sanc- 
tion of religion •to the passions of the combatants : in the army of the 
‘ Holy League,' the Cardinal-legate Giovanni de* Medici, afterwards 
Pope Leo X. represented the person of the reigning Pontiff in the 
camp, and, in fact, commanded his contingent, though with a genius 
more attempered to letters than arms, and displaying at least an ap- 
pearance more suitable to his sacred profession, — he wore the garb of 
peace ; while the Cardinal San Severino, the legate of the schismatic 
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coundl of Piga^ in the French army^ cased in complete steel, was con* 
spicuous by his martial air and the splendour of his armour. 

** It was earl}' on the morning of Easter Sunday that ifie French 
army, Imving, to facilitate the passage, employed the preceding night 
in levelling the dikes of the Ronco, and throwing a bridge over the 
river, began to cross to the right bank, between the city and the Camp 
of the Confederates. The German infantry passed by the bridge ; the 
rest of the foot vvTth the cavalry by a ford ; and, with the exception of 
a detachment which remained on the left bank to observe the garrison 
of Ravenna and assure the communication with the line of retreat in 
case of a reverse, the whole army effected the passage, and were suf- 
fered to form tlieir orcfer ofbatfle in front pf the* Confederates without 
apposition. Here agafti, inaieglecting to attack the French army in 
detail during their hazardous passage, and without giving them time 
to form, as Fabrizio Colonna urgently proposed, the Viceroy commit- 
ted his last and most fatal error : but Cardona was wholly under the 
influence of Pietro Navarra, who, notwithstanding his acknowledged 
talents, was destined throughout these operations to give only tlie most 
ruinous counsels. It was at the instance of Navarra, wlio desired an 
occasion of displaying the superiority of his infantry, that the Viceroy, 
against the better advice of Colonna— who, alike wary in deliberation 
and prompt in action, was one of the ablest commanders of his age- 
had at first needlessly courted the risk of a battle ; and now that the 
event was inevitable, Navarra was led, by the obstinacy for which his 
character was noted, to dissuade the feeble Viceroy from adopting any 
recommendation that did not originate with himself. 

The Confederates, therefore, remained motionless in their position 
to await the onset of their enemy: their left still resting upon the 
Ronco, which also partly covered their rear ; and the whole extent of 
their front protected by the trench whick they had cut across the plain 
at an acute angle with that river. Navarra had left only an opening 
of about forty feet in this entrenchment, to afford a passage* for the 
gem-d armerie to charge ; and even this opening ho had covered by 
some thirty waggons or cars fraised with pikes, and on which a num- 
ber of such liglit artillery as falconets and hacciuebuttes (or large ar- 
quebuses on rests) were mounted. The whole length of etttrench* 
niSit, also, was similarly garnished, both with about 'two hundred 
swivels of this kind, also mounted on cars, and with the heavier field 
artillery, of whidi the Confederates had twenty pieces, demi-cannons 
and culverins. With this entrenchment in their front, the Confederate 
arm^ was drawn up on a single line, in three masses of infantry, and as 
many of liorse. On the left, touching the river, was posted Fabrizio 
Colonna with 800 men-at-arms, and one of those great battalia of 6000 
Spanish foot ; the centre, where the Viceroy commanded in person, 
seconded by the Martfuis Della Palude, was composed of a second 
body of 600 gem~d'arnwnc, and a mass of 4000 Italian infantry ; and 
the right was composed of 400 heavy cavalry, and the remaining 4000 
Spanish foot, under *Carvajal; while the extreme right was covered by 
the light cavalry of the same nation, commanded by Pescara. Navarra 
himself chose no parVicular post, that he might the more freely direct 
the movements of his infangry. 

“ Gaston de Foix formed his array in nearly a similar order. On 
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hi$ right, touching the river, and under the general command of the 
Duke of Fjprrara, were posted a body of 700 of the French chivalry— 
which wefe thus opposite to the gtns-d* armcrle of Colonna— and the 
whole 5000 German infantry of Jacob Empser ; the centre presented 
the main battle, la battaglia, or * corps dc bataille* composed of the 
8000 French infantry in mass under Molart, immediately in rear of 
which, the only examples of any thing like a reserve^ was placed a se- 
cond body of 600 heavy cavalry under La Palisse, while the remainder 
of the gens-d'armeriei 400 strong, under Ives d'Allegre, on the left 
bank of the Ronco, formed an additional support both to the detach- 
ment which observed Ravenna, and to the army^ itself. Tho left of the 
line consisted of the 5600 Italian foot id one battalion, under Federigo da 
Bozzolo ; and finally, this fiank was covered,' like the opposite wing 
of the Confederates, but three times more numerously, by the mounted 
archers and other light cavalry. Gaston himself chose no particular 
post, but attended by some thirty of the most gallant gentlemen of his 
chivalry, reserved his presence for every quarter of the field : his per- 
son readily distinguishable by his brilliant aniiour ; his deportment 
gay and confident; his eyes beaming with fire and intelligence ; and 
his noble countenance inspiring hope and courage to all who beheld it, 
“ The hostile armies were thus ranged directly opposite to each 
other ; but whether it was from the superior numbers of the French, 
or the greater intervals between their masses, they far outflanked their 
opponents on the wing most distant from the river ; and as they ad- 
vanced over the plain, and their left drew round the right of the Con- 
federates, their array assumed the form of a crescent ; — or, in other 
language, of an arc of a circle, of which the Spanish line might be the 
chord. In this situation, having approached within only two hundred 
paces of the entreiichmcntst-of the Confederates, and finding them re- 
solved to await the attack under cover of their artillery and works, the 
French army halted to deny them that advantage ; and the battle com- 
menced by a furious cannonade on both sides. Gaston had arranged 
to attack with his right on the side of the river, and had posted the 
Ferrarese artillery on that flank ; but the Duke Alfonso observing that 
the plain rose on the opposite wing, where the ground had a slight 
command over the Spanish position, promptly passed his artillery^^y 
the rear to tht extreme left; from whence, at the point of the crescent, 
its fire enfiladed the whole Confederate line even to the river, and soon 
began to plunge with tremendous execution into the rartks of Colonna*s 
gcns-d*ar?nerie, Navarra had ordered the Spanish infantry to lie down 
behind the dikes near the river, and thus covered, they sustained little 
loss ; but the cavalry, from the greater elevation which they oifered, 
were exposed to the full effect of the fire. On the other hand, the in- 
fantry of the French army, also fully exposed, suffered dreadfully from 
the Spanish artillery, which had been admirably pdsted by Navarra to 
sweep the whole front of the plain. Here Molart and Empser, the 
commanders of the French and German bands, as they sat down at the 
bead ofnheir troops to pledge a health of wine in ' bravado, were both 
killed ; and of forty captains of the Gascon and Picard infantry alone, 
thirty-eight had already fallen with two thousand men, when those 
bands, driven to desperation, rushed forward and endeavoured by a 
headlong assault to carry the armed waggons which closed the opening 
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in the entrenchments. They were for a moment successfu) ; and the 
gallant Maugiron was killed in one of the cars which he had ttHlunted ; 
but the Spanish infantry suddenly rising, drove back the ats^ilants 
with increased slaughter into the plain, until, in the pursuit, they were 
themselves checked by the lanzknechts, ahd repulsed in their turn to 
their entrenchments. Both parties thus resumed their position, and 
the cannonade continued with unabated fury. 

“ Meanwhile, during a period of full two hours, the Confederate 
cavalry remained under the murderous fire of the Ferrarese artillery. 
Whole ranks of Colonna’a cavalry were swept down by its discharges : 
while Navarfh, who plac#d all his^ confidence in tUe infantry of his na- 
tion, which he had himself formed, and kc^t them still covered and 
unharmed with their faces to fixe ground, beheld with cool indifference 
the destruction of tlie ItaViSin gens~d*armt nc» He knew that the French 
must be suffering scarcely less; and he calculated that, when the heavy 
cavalry of both armies should equally be cut to pieces by the can- 
nonade, his infantry, vigorous and entire, would easily put to rout the 
French and German foot of the enemy. 

“ Fabrizio Colonna sent message after message to the Viceroy fur 
permission to sally from the intrenchments and charge, rather than be 
cut to pieces by the artillery ; but Navarra, actuated by his perverse 
ambition, was obstinate in enforcing a refusal. But the artillery made 
such havoc both among the gens^iCarmerie and the light cavalry, timt 
they could no longer he restrained within their posts : the spectacle 
was already horrible ; the field was strewed with slaughtered men and 
horses, dissevered heads and limbs were hurled in every direction, 
and the air was rent with shrieks and groans ! It was then that Co- 
lonna cried aloud: * Mu's! we all perish shamefully lor the obstinacy 
and jealousy of a Moorish miscreant? Are we to be cut to pieces 
without taking vengeance on a single one of our enemies ? Is the 
memory of our victories over the French come to this ? Let us,charge, 
gentlemen ; suffer not the honour of Spain and Italy to he sacrificed to 
a base Navarrese !’ At these words, without watting for orders from 
the Viceroy, he rushed with his gais-d* annerk upon that of the enemy, 
through the opening of the entrenchments ; and all the cavalry imme- 
djuhjy followed liiin. This movement obliged Navarra imitate his 
example ; and the Spanish infantry, rising at his signal, issued, fresh, 
ardent, and invincible, against the German foot, who, lowering their 
pikes, steadily advanced on their sidft to the encounter. 

The battle now became general along the whole line ; and the 
comh^taQts, closing hand to hand on a level plain, without any farther 
obstruction of intrenchments or difficulties of ground, the engagement 
raged wjth all the obstinate ferocity which the deadly spirit of na- 
tional hatred, or thejfnor,e generous love of glory, could inspire. But 
the Italian gem-^d" arrnerie, even before the battle, had not been esteem- 
ed quite on a par with the French chivalry ; and after the heavy loss 
which it had suffered from the artillery, it was far less capaf^{[e than 
;,^ver of sustaining the charge of that superb cavalry. Colonna, too, 
was ill-supported by the Viceroy; and wliile he rushed to an unequal 
shock with the lances, bnder the Duke of Ferrara, and La Palisse in 
his front, he was suddenly naken in fiank, and fallen upon by Ives 
d'Allegre, who, crossing the Ronco with the cavalry of the reserve, 
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and gome of the infantry which guarded the communication, seized the 
epportiape moment of securing the victory. The Italian gem-d' armcrie 
were totillly overthrown, broken, and put to flight ; the Spanish Light- 
horse were cut to pieces ; Colonna himself, after performing prodigies 
of personal valour, was made prisoner; and the young Pescara, who 
was covered with wounds, shared the same fate, together with the car- 
dinal Giovanni de* Medici. The Viceroy leaving thj? field, too soon for 
his own honour, escaped with Carvajal and a portion of his gens- 
dUtrmerk of the right wing, which fled while the victory was yet in 
dispute. 

“ The Spanish infantry thus abandoned by their cavaby, continued, 
nevertheless, to combat with incredil)le valour. They had, in the first 
shook with the German infantry, been throw^n into soinp disorder ^by 
the firm array of the pikes : but the hostile masses had no sooner 
closed within sword's length, than numbers of the Spanish soldiers, 
covered by their shields, crept, poniard* in hand, under the legs of the 
lanzknechls, made a dreadful slaughter among them, and penetrated 
even into the centre of their deep array. Meanwhile, the Gascon foot 
had assailed the Italian infantry in the papal service, who, after suffer- 
ing much from the artillery, were gallantly endeavouring to restore 
their formation, when Ives d’Allegre also thundered upon them with 
his division of heavy cavalry. The Italian infantry, overwhelmed by 
this double assault, began to give way ; but the second mass of the 
Spanish foot advanced to their succour and rescue, and covered the 
restoration of their order. On the other side, the lanzknechts, now 
pressed to the utterance by the Spanish footj-^with difficulty continued 
their resistance ; — when Gaston, having completely cleared the field 
of the routed confederate cavalry, brought up his victorious gc//s- 
(Canrtcrie to their relief. 'The Spanish infantry then retired, but with- 
out flying, and in perfect order, by the road between the river and its 
dike, marching at a slow pace and in dense array. As for Navarra, 
who rather courted death than wished to save himself, lie refused to 
quit the field, and w#s taken prisoner. But Gaston de Foix, not en- 
during that the Spanish foot should retire in such unbroken order as 
if they had been the conquerors, irritated at the havoc which they had 
made among the Germans, and regarding, moreover, his victory m in- 
complete unless they also were routed, determined (against the earnest 
entreaty of the brave La Palisse) not to suffer them to retreat unmo- 
lested. At the head, therefore, of a squadron of his gctis^d'' anneric^ he 
made a furious but unsuccessful charge upon their rear ; in which, 
being surrounded and thrown from his horse, or as others say, his 
horse being killed under him as be fought, he was slain by tli^thrust 
of a pike in his side. Thus perished Gaston de Foix ; and if, accord- 
ing to all human opinion, it is desirable to die at the climax of glory, 
his death at the moment of so splendid a victory Vas assuredly among 
the happiest. He died very young ; but, ke had already filled the 
world with the fame of his achievements ; and having, with incredible 
rapidity and valour, won so many triumphs in three short months, h^ 
may be pronounced a great^captain almost before he was a soldier ! 

After the death of Gaston, his folio wersf dismayed by their loss, 
suffered the Spanish infantry to continue^heir retreat unassailed; and ' 
thus concluded the battle of Ravenna. The whole cavalry of the con- 
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federate army had been destroyed or dispersed; their standards^ their 
baggage, and all the artillery were the prize of the oonqueroi^ ; and 
besides the papal legate^ Fabrizio Colonna, Pietro Navarra, m Mar« 
quissea of Pescara and Palude, (who also was badly wounded,) and 
many other Spanish and Neapolitan barons and gentlemen of mark 
remained prisoners. The slaughter on both sides, at the very lowest 
computation, exceeded ten thousand, of whom two thirds were of the 
confederate army. On their side, besides their heroic chief, the French 
mourned the loss of Ives d’Allegre, Molard, Maugiron, Empser, and 
many, of the first noblemen of France, the most distinguished chiefs, 
and the best* officers in •their arqiy. But the re|ult proved, that the 
death of Gaston alone heavily counterbalanced the advantages of the 
da/ to the cause of his coutitry; and the victory of Ravenna was 
rapidly followed by the total ruin of the French affairs in Italy/' 

From this attempt,’* resumed the Chevalier, “ to bring the details 
of the most remarkable combat of its times under your view, you will, 
among other characteristic circumstances, observe, that both the French 
and confederate infantry were formed in a single line of three masses, 
without any second line or support of the same arm. Aud it might 
easily be sliown that sucli was die usual order of battle. Thus, at 
Novara, the Swiss marched to the attack in three parallel masses ; and, 
not to multiply examples needlessly, I shall only farther instance the 
battle of Pavia, in which, as Guicciardini has plainly told us, the Impe* 
rial infantry w'as formed in four great battalia, each of six thousand 
men, which attacked simultaneously: one of Spaniards, two ofLanz* 
knechts, and the fourth of Spaniards, (Germans, and Italians, mingled 
in equal proportions. This mode of combating on a single line with- 
out reserves is also remarked by Macchiai^lli, as a glaring defect iti 
the tactical system of liis age ; and the mbst striking proof of the 8U«« 
periority of his own ideas on the subject is contained in his pjoposal 
to form the infantry on three lines, wdth intervals between the bands or 
cohorts of the second and third, through which, without throwing the 
reserves into confusion, the first, if repulsed, could retire and rally. It 
is, in fact, this suggestion, which he makes in avowed imitation of the 
order of the quincunx, that shows his systematic stu(^ and correct 
appreciation of the ancient principles of strategy, nearly a century be** 
fore any European general thought of reviving them in modern practice. 

“ The armies of the sixteenth century, it is true, moved in three 
distinct and successive bodies, composed in common of cavalry and in- 
fantry^ tl|jD vanguard, thecorp^ dc hatailk, and the rearguard : but tliis 
division applied only to their order of march and encampment; and in 
this itself^ indeed, we may observe another sign' of the defective skill 
of the age : — That, however numerous an army, it knew no other ex- 
pedient of defiling tKroiigh a country than on one long column of nar- 
row front; so that, when suddenly attacked on the march, it was 
alw'ays liable to be beaten in detail : if advancing, the vanguard might 
i>e assailed by the whole line of hostile masses for hours before the 
corps de hataillc could come up ; if overtaken in retreat, the unsupport- 
ed rearguard might be similarly overwhelmed, as in fact happened to 
the Venetians at the battle ofiAgnadella. 

“ With respect lo the formation and employment of the cavalry, 
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there were some variations. At Pavia, the whole Imperial force of 
that arm tyas consolidated into two great masses, resembling those of 
the infhn|ry. But the same disposition cannot be said to have gene- 
rally prevailed ; for both the gens^d'armcrie and lighter cavalry were 
usually formed, as at Ravenna, in bodies of a few hundred men; But 
the debse array of the infantry was gradually imitated by the horse ; 
and the heavy gcfis-d 'armerie, who had been used to charge in a mere 
single rank, fell into an opposite error, and at last learned to form into 
huge squadrons of a depth that was absurdly redoubled, as if the 
weight of their shock was to be multiplied without limitation in the 
same ratio. My opinion, however, pn the demerits of tlfifis formation 
into huge squadrons of four hundred men, /rom ten to twenty files 
deep, your readers may gather at their leisure from my ‘ Observatidns 
on Cavalry,' in the fourth volume of the Commentaries on Polybius, 

1 have there noticed an expedient in the disposition of cavalry, that 
more strictly appertains to the epoch before us, since it appears to 
have been first used at the battle of Pavia: — I mean the insertion of 
platoons of fusileer infantry in the intervals between tlie squadrons. 
Pescara, remembering the lesson of Ravenna, and dreading the supe- 
riority of the French gens-d* armerk over his liorse, had selected from 
among the Spanish infantry, some of tl^e most active and nimble fusileers; 
and having carefully trained them for the purpose, he intermingled 
their number, (which has been variously stated at eight or fifteen hun- 
dred, and at three thousand,) by small platoons among the horse. Their 
fire, at the moment when the hostile cavalry were closing at the cliarge, 
did such tremendous execution in the ranks’iff the French 
merk, that it prepared the total defeat of that gallant chivalry, I’he 
same expedient — which, with slingers and archers instead of fusileers, 
had not been uncommon in the classical strategy, was adopted by se- 
veral of the great masters ol the next century ; by our Henry IV. and 
Turenqe, (at Coutras and at Ensheim,) by Gustavus Adolphus in all 
his encounters, and by one of the most enterprising and able com- 
manders who were formed in the Swedish school — the heroic Marquis 
of Montrose. But more of this hereafter. 

“ These, then,” concluded the Chevalier, are all the remarks that 
I have to offer upon the tactical system of the age which has p^asi^d 
under our review. You will readily perceive that it was miserably 
deficient in all that grandeur of conception and boldness of action 
which distinguished the enterprises of the classical ages in general ; 
that it was equally devoid of the admirable principles of array which 
had belonged to the Roman art in particular ; and that it mt less 
lacked both the beautiful combination and rapid concentration offeree, 
which seem peculiar t6 your modern w^arfare. But the tactical system . 
of the sixteenth century, sucli as it was, ha(^ in us own rise the high 
merit of originality, and led in its results to the revival of a higher and 
more refined school of science : it is associated with the genius and 
the achievements of a bright galaxy of heroes and commanders of re- 
nown ; it created the first regular armies of modern times ; and it ma)^ 
claim the homage, and deserve the study, of the soldier, were it only 
that it produced those elements upon which a ^\laurice and a Gustavus. 
engrafted the regenerate and enduring principles of the ancient strategy.” 

3a. 
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F.XTHaCTED from a journal op the surveying expedition tibdlCPOSEH 
OF Ills majesty's ships adventure and beagle. 

Hi 9 Majesty’s surveying vessels Adventure and Beagle left Ply- 
mouth Sound on the 22nd of May 1826, destined to survey a part of 
the great Continent of South America, not only comprising the unfre- 
quented part of Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, but more particularly 
to determine the practicability of a passage through the Straits of 
Magellan, a,voyage which had hitherto nearly baffled the skill and cal- 
culations of the preceding navigators, Bourggnville, Cordoba, and Wal- 
li^ and proved so fatal t*) a })i\rt of the ship’s company of His Majesty’s 
ship Wager, bn their passage homeward through these desolate and 
cheerless Straits ; and such had been the extreme hazard in passing 
the various terrors encountered between the rugged shores of Patagonia 
and Terra del Fuego, that most commanders had been intimidated from 
proceeding homeward through these famous Straits, and they had been 
generally considered as presenting too formidable a prospect for at- 
tempting, and looked upon almost as unnaviguble. 

After touchirig at ]\Iadeira, TenerilFe, St.«fago, Rio de Janeiro, Monte 
Video and Maldonado, in the Rio de la Plata, we found ourselves in 
the month of November sailing along the great coast of Patagonia, aiul 
on the 28th of that month the ships entered the Bay of and anchored 
off Port St. Elena. Here we found good anchorage for several ships, 
but it is exposed to a l^eavy swell from the south-west ; this we fully 
experienced, for a tremlfedous sea, occasioned by heavy squalls, rolled 
in upon us and exposed us to the danger of being driven upon the 
rocks, which lay within a cable’s length of The surrounding coun- 
try is of frightful sterility and barrenness ; no trace of vegetation can 
be met with ,* a universal chaos seems to reign, and nothing can be 
heard on the land but the Jiarsh cry of the water-fowl and the^ roaring 
of the foaming surf on the dark and rugged rocks which line the shore. 
There is nothing indicative of its haying been visited by any human 
being from the interior, and the whole* country for miles round is such 
a wilderness, as would prove most distressing to any crew who were so 
unfortunate as to he wrecked on this coast. Numerous herds of the 
wild Guanacoe range in undisturbed possession of this trackless waste, 
with the ostrich, and venomous snake, the eight-handed amadillo, and 
the cavee or fox. Hawks, owls and buzzards, and various kinds of 
sea-fowl are the only remaining inhabitants of this wilderness. 

From the quantity of wood thrown up high upon the beach, it ap- 
peared fliat a wreck had taken place at this port, but no doubt the 
survivors had got away from this desolate abode and put to sea. We 
found sf piece of wood, pointing out the grave of one of the party, with 
this inscription, (but ^filhout date,) ''John Myers, Armourer, Com- 
modore Decatur, New York,” and as time had not made much havoc 
on this memento, it is probable that the wreck had taken place about 
live or six years previous to our arrival. We conveyed most of the 
wreck on board for fuel. • 

From want of better amusement, some gentlemen of the Adventure 
set lire to the long dry grass and withered stubble, (which covered 
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some acres of ground,) and the wind carrying the flames into the deep 
valleys, raised an immense fire, which spread over the country to a ^eat 
distance, and blazed away most furiously, making us think very little 
of the consecrated bonfires we had previously seen blazing in the 
streets of the city of Eio. 

This illumination, we afterwards ascertained, was observed at sen 
from a distance of fifty miles, and was the only inducement for a cutter, 
which we had previously fallen in with, to haul in for the land, her 
captain conjecturing that some casualty had happened to the ships. 

One day on the landing of a shooting ])arty from the Beagle, 
we perceived three ostriches, and it may be imagined that the 
ostriches perceived ‘ us, for they cdmmcnce(f a sort of trot towards 
some rising ground which skirted the sea beach, and without turn- 
ing their heads to see if we were following, disappeared in a mo- 
ment. On our arrival at the top of the hill, breathless and anxious, 
(for we expected the ostriches to be quietly waiting our arrival on the 
other side of it,) no trace of them was to be seen, and nothing was dis- 
cernible but a waste of country for miles a-head, although scarcely 
three minutes had elapsed from the time when we first saw them. We 
gazed at each other as much as to say, where the devil are they ? 

The wind having veered to a desirable point, we weighed and made 
sail on the 4th December. The next land off which we anchored was 
Cape Pairweather; yet, notwithstanding its inviting name, we ex- 

I ierienced severe south-westerly gales, which raged incessantly. This 
and is not so mountainous as that of Port St. Elena, but from the 
sea it bears equally as desolate and isolated ^an aspect. The Cape 
is said to be much like the South Foreland, and the line of coast re- 
sembles that of Kent. The country in the distance has a green 
appearance, but nearer thc^ coast there is plenty of grass, which is burnt 
ana scorched by the influence of the sun. Innumerable herds of 
Guanacoe are to be seen scattered over the distant plains, and they 
are so 4;ame as to be approached within a few paces. The brown 
eagles, startled at the appearance of man in this forsaken j)liice, keep 
incessantly whirling over your head, heedless of shot, and seem inclined 
to pounce down upon you. The Guaguar, or South American tiger, 
was seen prowling and skulking among the rocks near the beach, but 
on our approach, it quickly made off, sometimes stopping and lo( 4 tir’g 
round, and then making away for the interior of the country. Prom 
the quantities of bones which lay bleaching in the wind, it would 
appear that these savage animals ^jontinually prey upon the timid and 
harmless Guanacoe. There are quantities of shrubs growing here bear- 
ing a red berry, which scent the air to a great distance by thpir 
liarly sweet and genial fragrance. No vestige of a human being could 
be met with ; and the whole of this part of the coast of Patagonia, from 
Port St. Elena to Cape Virgins, presents the same cheerless and wild 
appearance, and in a space of nearly one thousaAd miles, not a tree 
or bush is to be seen ,* and the continuation of-the land to the northern- 
most entrance of the Straits of Magellan, bears the same bleak and 
wild aspect. At the time we were off Cape Virgins, a reef was dis- 
tinctly visible, running out ubout a mile into the sea. This Cape isT" 
said to resemble the land off Cape Vincent in S^)ain. 

It was at this anchorage, that we first, ^perceived the land of Terra ' 
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del Fuego^ just perceptible above the horizon. The hrst laud that 
strikes the eye upon entering the Straits^ is a mount, designated 
Mount Dinero/* very much in appearance like Monte Video, and 
about the same size. The next lana is Point Possession, which is rather 
high and bluff, and in this bay the two ships came to an anchor on the 
19th. SVe weighed again on the 21st, but meeting with a direct con- 
trary wind, we were obliged to anchor nearer in land, having pre- 
viously brought up at five or six miles off shore. We remained here 
several days unsheltered from the prevailing S.W. winds, which blew 
very severely, and the tide is particularly strong and rapid. Most of 
the time tha% we lay here we had a succession of these S.W. gales, 
accompanied with heavy rain anti cloudy weather. On the north 
sid< 3 ; of the bay are four rather conically-shaped mounts, called . by 
.Sir John Narborough, (one of the preceding navigators,) Amon 
and his four children,'" and named also by him, “ The Ass's Ears," 
from the resemblance which they certainly bear to the upper part of 
the head of that animal. The best anchorage is about two or three 
leagues from Amon. On our weighing, we found the anchor and cable 
were as bright as silver, and for these shores the chain-cable is the safest 
to use. Whilst at this anchorage, Christmas-day arrived, and our pri- 
vate stock of provisions was put in requisition, to furnish a good ain- 
iier in honour of it. What we lacked in fish and flesh, we made up 
in puddings and pies, and our table was amply furnished with such 
fare ; we were all merry and happy, and notwithstanding our being in 
the Bay of Possession with a heavy swell on, we had each taken before 
two o'clock a sufficiency of grog to compose us very quietly to slee[u 
Our next attempt was the passage of the Narrows of the Hope, and 
this day we had made some way through them ; but the prevaiUng 
S.W. winds, assisted by a tide running again^ us, at the rate of six or 
seven miles an hour, compelled us to return into the Bay of Possession. 
We liere again encountered some furious* winds, but on the 28th of 
December we made our second attempt, and with some difficujty ac- 
complisshed the intricate navigation of the Narrows, having weighed 
anclior this day at eight o’clock, and we had passed them by eleven. 
The day preceding our second attempt, a great smoke w'as visible on 
the Fuegian sliore, apparently a great way inland, but no natives could 
be 4 )er^eivcd through the telescope. The distance between the shores 
of Patagonia and Terra del Fuego at this Narrow may be domputed at 
four or five miles, the shores approaching each other nearer at this 
place than at any other passage of tho Straits. This land is tolerably 
high, but not striking or picturesque. The Guanacoe at this place are 
extremfily, wild, and flea immediately they perceived the ship stand- 
ing in 5iore, for in tacking to get through the Narrows we frequently 
^ came within a few hundred ^rds of the land. The smoke of a lar^e 
* fire was now seen on the Patagonian side, but at a considerable dis- 
tance up the country. • The coast, until you arrive at the Bay of the 
Thousand Virgins," is not marked by any peculiarity ; the highest 
land is on the southern shore. The coast on the Second Narrows is 
mnarkably bold and rugged, and continues in a line, gradually vanish- 
*mg into the Bay of Possession. We caaie to in the Bay of the 
Thousand Virgins, having in sight Toint St. Gregory and Port San 
Isidro. ^ 
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On tli6 Ist of January we again made sail, and anchored in Bt. 
Oregory's Bay, in thirteen fathoms, about five or six miles from the 
Second l^arrows. This is an excellent anchorage, and well sheltered 
from the prevailing severe winds, which are constantly veering from 
S.W. to W.S.W. and S.S.W. At this place we saw anothAlgreat 
cloud of smoke, appearing at a considerable distance inland.^ The 
shore here is more pleasing than any from Cape Virgins, the general 
appearance of the coast until you arrive here being solitary and gloomy. 
A long tract of mountain is occasionally seen, covered with heath and 
verdure^ but generally dark and ragged precipices, and overhanging 
clilFs destitute of any vegetation, intersect the land oiv both shores. 
Capt. Stokes with Lient.^kyring, the Assistant-Surveyor, and a mid- 
shipman, landed at this bay, with the « chronometers, for the purpose 
of making observations. 

On sailing hence we fell in with a schooner, which stood in to the 
bay, and anchored close in-shore : she proved to he the Eliza and Ann, 
of Stonington, North America, and had been in the Straits some months 
upon a sealing expedition, /fhe captain of her reported the Patagonian 
Indians to be friendly, (having spoken with them a short time pre- 
viously,) and much inclined to traffic ; this piece of inf(>rmation differed 
very much from the account given by some of his Yankee seamen, who 
told our men that the natives were exceedingly ferocious, and very 
much inclined to cut the throats of all strangers, but more particularly 
of the English; and then followed a tale of a boat’s crew from an 
English vessel having landed upon the coast, some months before, and 
fired upon the natives, who, in consequence, were determined to mur- 
der all who came in their way. 

Towards evening, a large fire blazed forth on the point which ex- 
tends out of Cape Gregory, and the next morning, two horsemen were 
seen upon the beach, pacing to and fro, and appeanid as if inviting us 
to land. All on board were now’ anxious to get on shore, and the 
more so when we perceived a boat shove off’ from the Adventure, and 
proceed in the direction of the Indians. All the telescopes on Wrd 
were in immediate demand to observe the first meeting with the 
Patagonians. As the boat neared the land, one of the horsemen 
came down to the beach, and met the Lieutenant, who, on landing, 
advanced towards him with a musket on his shoulder: the^t,bcr 
Indian seemed much more cautious, for, as the boat came close in- 
shore, he receded about a hundred paces from the other, and there 
stood with his horse’s head turned from the boat’s crew, as if doubt- 
ing whether to remain or go. Capt. Stokes now ordered a boat off 
from the Beagle to land the Assistant-Surveyor, and in whigjj, I was 
so fortunate to get a passage. When set on shore, having been landed 
farther down the bay, I had nearly a mile to walk to the Indians, 
arfd on my arrival near the Adventure’s boat, the two first that I 
beheld were a male and female, sitting quietly bn a bank, and gazing 
at a sailor with a musket on his shoulder,* who, walking to and fro 
near them, did not evince less curiosity. The man was apparently 
about forty-five, and the woman about forty:* he was distinguish^ 
by a large, broad head, »a very smooth face, and angular cheeF 
bones, without either eyebrows or' beard ; the .nose was fiat, and the 
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nostrils dilated ; the eyes were small^ durk^ and sunken; Ike kair wits 
exceedingly black and^disheveiled ; a small strip of coloured CluaniMe 
skin was bound round the top of the head> confining a sing^Oikliili 
feath^r^ wliicb waved over his right shoulder^ and ^so partiallj^ tm« 
fine^«^e hair; but notwithstanding this ligature^ it hung down on 
each aide of his face in wild disorder as low as tlie breast. The com* 
plestion was dark olive^ or rather it had a copper-coloured greasy look* 
He Was of a particularly robust stature> and about six feet three inches 
ill height ; liis mouth was remarkably capacious, the lips thick and 
protruding, and the angles of the mouth contracted excessively, which 
gave ‘liim (nqjtwithstanding a certain vacant stare, which I afterwards 
observed was peculiar t(f them allf) a ferocity of look not at all indu* 
cine a wish for a farther ^icqmyntance ; that Kind of expression which 
makes you regret being unarmed. He surveyed me with a peculiar^ 
scrutiny, as did the old lady likewise (whom we afterwards heard called 
by the tribe Maria’*): she ^enied to have a much greater share of 
good-nature than the man, and I therefore offered her a piece of bis* 
cuit, which she took between her fore-finger and tluimb, and at first 
nibbled it with all the delicacy and grace of a boarding-school miss ; 
slie then became less })olite, and crammed her mouth to an overflow. 

I did not offer any to the man, and kept my eye upon him to ob* 
serve if he appeared displeased at the neglect ; he seemed to take no 
notice. I then gave him a few pieces, which he placed very carelessly 
in the palm of his hand, and whipped them into his mouth in a twink- 
ling. I could not help remarking the facility and satisfaction with 
which be crunched the biscuit. The teeth of both were very even 
and white, and well calculated to grind the “ hard tack,** which 1 
had given them, and tlie noise they both made while thus employed 
resembled the turning of a coffee-grinder. The old lady at this time 
smiled very ploavsantly, and struck up a ^une, her head jogging 
about as if it had been stuck upon wires.* I cannot say “ they were 
the sweetest notes I over heard,** for I did not imagine Nature could 
be guilty of such wild, incoherent, and unmeaning sounds ; she seem* 
ed so pleased, that I stepped up to her, and taking hold of her hand, 
asked her if she cy^ld speak Spanish, to which interrogatory she made 
no reply, l)ut contii^ued her song. On my nearer approach, I found 
she was not scented, as Don Quixote asks, “ like some curious glover,** 
but hSd, as Sancho Panza observes, “ rather a rammish sifiell,** which 
I found proceeded from an old Guanacoe skin in which she was encir- 
cled, and a raw piece of young Guai\pcoe, which she seemed to prixe 
very much, as it was fastened by a string close round her naked 
w^aist, and concealed under the Guanacoe skin, which was her only 
ooveriif^ • 

1 thought this a good chance of taking a sketch of th^ir persons, 1 
» according^ sidled up to the woman, and taking out my sheet of draw- 
ing-paper, 1 comm emeed * pencilling her out. The whiteness of the 
paper attracted their iiotipe very much ; they appeared to be a good 
deal puzzled to account for my looking at them so steadfastly, and 
then marking the paper. Having commenced upon the old lady 
I^^aria, she soon left off singing and eyed«me with great expression 
and attention ; she nevertheless kept up the swinging system with her 
head, which was continually rolling from one shoulder to the other. 
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The man all this time kept up a continual glib jabber^ and I more 
than once suspected him of " giving lip." I showed him the sketches 
when I had finished them, at the sight of which his countenance 
brightened, and turning to the old lady, to my great surprise, he began 
to faugh and cried out “ Bu6no," several times. *r 

At this time the other Indians came galloping up, accompaped by 
some gentlemen from the Adventure, to whom the above two Indians had 
lent their horses, which accounted for their remaining behind. The 
whole group of Patagonians, which now appeared on horseback, consisted 
of about twenty persons, and among them were several boys and girls ; 
their garb was solely of Ouanacoe skin, and their countenances had de- 
cidedly a Spanish ekpres^ion. These young sfavages seemed to under- 
stand the system of pillage very well, ^br 1 was soon surrounded, and 
notwithstanding my endeavours to beat them off in the same manner as 
you would a swarm of bees, it was to no purpose, their curiosity to ascer- 
tain what I had in my pockets was irr(isistible, and I accordingly suf- 
fered myself to be quietly robbed of all the tobacco that I had brought 
with me on shore. The greater number of their countenances appear- 
ed feminine, and it required some consideration to determine upon the 
difference of sex ; the general distinction observable was, that the men 
were broader across the shoulders, and had a sterner expression of 
countenance ; they were all without beards. Among this party there 
was one in particular who amongst us bore the cognomen of young 
Maria she was of a fairer hue, and did not possess that disagreeable 
olive tint. Young Maria seemed to have won the hearts of every one, 
and very many presents of beads, buttons, and tobacco, were given her ; 
and as a particular mark of distinction, a medal (which had been struck 
off in England, with the inscription of his Majesty’s ships Adventure 
and Beagle, 1827,) was placed round her neck. Young Maria was 
always good-humoured, ahd showed a set of teeth which, for whiteness 
and uniformity, might liaVe rivalled any in the dentists’ shops in 
May's Buildings. She appeared to recognize the deference paid by 
the officers to Capts. King and Stokes, by her calling them Capitan 
but there was a wheedling Indian among them, with one eye, who 
used to style every one Capitan," particularly when he perceived 
they had any thing to which he took a fancy. 

Most of them were painted above and under 1;he eye with a dark 
red-coloured earth, others were tinted with a wliite patch upiSfi the 
chin and eyebrows. They varied in height from five feet ten inches to 
six feet three. Some wore buskjus, made out of the Guanacoe skin, 
which only came over the foot as far as the instep, leaving the toes 
bare. Their spurs are of a very curious make ; tliey are each formed of 
two pieces of wood, about live inches in length, and are plalcM on the 
heel like our spur; two pieces of Guanacoe skin confine the heel, and 
keep the sticks about two inches asunder ; instead of a rowel, the ends 
are pointed with sharp iron pins, which project orat about two-tenths of 
an inch. These spurs are confined to the foot by a strip of Guanacoe 
skin, which is attached to the foremost end of each stick, which passes 
over the instep, and is secured at the ankle. 

Round their waists were^iuspended three long thongs of leather fad«^ 
ened together, having three large balls of granit^e attached to them, sewed 
up iu hide, and are used for catching wild horses and ostriches. Their 
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method of using them, is by holding in the hand one of the baibu whilst 
the other two are swung round the head until they acquire a certain 
impetus, they are then thrown at the object ; the balls making a rotary 
motion, entwine round the legs of the pursued horse or oatrk^ ; 
they are thus thrown down and taken at leisure. Although we Imd 
not opportunity of accompanying them in the chase, yet they showed 
us the manner of using these “ ballas," and also of the la^o/* which 
they also had with them. The women ride astride like the men, and 
their saddles, (for some few had them,) are exactly of the same con- 
struction as the Kecado or Recow, consisting of a piece of wood, curved 
to fit the horse’s back, (something in the style of the English pack- 
saddle,) with a hole mtfde on each side to^a’dmir the stirrup-leathe^ ; 
two or three skins are put o^r it, and the whole is secured by a broad 
pfece of hide* tied under the horse’s belly. The bridles |re of hide, and 
the bit is of wood, confined to the horse’s head by a strip of Guanaooe 
skin ; the stirrups arc of u triijngular shape, also made of wood and sus- 
pended from the saddle by thongs of hide, of a width only sufficient to 
admit three toes ; the stirrup is generally held with the great toe. 
Their horses, (which are about the size of our ponies,) are exceedingly^ 
swift ; these they generally ride with great rapidity, and lacerate their 
sides in a dreadful manner, (this may be imagined from the coiistruo- 
tioii of the spur, which is, as well as the heel of the buskin, literally 
covered with blood). As the Adventure’s boat, previous to the arrival 
of Captains King and Stokes, had shoved off, and was proceeding 
towards the ship, I was left alone among them, and not liking the 
novelty of my situation, a certain feeling, — valour will come and go,” 
—•induced me to leave the Patagonians, friendly as they were, and pro- 
ceed at a quick pace towards our own boat. The Indians seeing me 
running away, and not understanding, I suppose, the reason of niy 
sudden flight, galloped after me. I took ^his opjiortunity of placing 
one of the pistols which were in the bdht, in the hands of the fore- 
most of them, to see if he had any idea of its use. It appeared 
to me as if this was the first time he had beheld such a weapon, yet, 
such is their general apathy, he did not discover any astonishment ; 
neither had he any idea of discharging it, for when I placed his finger 
upon the trigger, he did not offer to pull it, and on my pulling it for 
him, he did not manifest the least fear at the novelty of the rejwrt. 
The boat being about to return to the ship, 1 gave them Some buttons, 
and taking my last look and farewell of Maria,” was soon alongside the 
Beagle. I was told by the Assislaqt-surgeon, that during my absence, 
three or four Patagonians had been rowed off to the ship, and the wo«- 
chalance and unconcern which they showed while on board were laughable 
enougff J one of the party, about six feet in height, and distinguished 
from the rest by a long straight nose, kept lolling against one of the guns 
and whittled away very unconcernedly ; they all gave a proof of the 
apathy of their temper, for they took little or no notice of any thing 
during their stay in the ship. I shall here take my leave of them for 
the present. 

, (To be continued.) 
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SUWAROW'S INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS SOLDIKRY, 

(PEEVIOUSLY TO A TURKISH CAMPAIGN.) 

SuwAEOW was indisputably one of the most extraordinary individuals 
of the present or preceding century. Whatever he did, and in h(j?i«?vep 
bizarre a form he clad what he did, the workings of a superior mind ma- 
nifested themselves in every action of his life. It is difficult to assign 
a reason for the pains he gave himself to travel out of the beaten path ; 
for no man ever stood less in need of clap-traps in order to force him- 
self into notice. Those who were about him have often^ heard him 
descant upon topics of the deepest importance, •coolly and deliberately, 
xvithout twist or eccentricity ; and in the^ moments he has filled them 
with intenser ^miration of his energy and powers of inteHect, than 6ii 
occasions when he chose to bestride his hobby. Take the following 
instance in proof. Suwarow’s eccentricity had completely undone him 
in Prince Potemkin’s estimation, and hence the latter was considered by 
him to be nothing better in the main than an arrant zany, to whom 
Fortune had taken a fancy, and on whom it would have been madness 
to have placed reliance. Having formed this estimate of the soldier’s 
character, it was natural the minister should conceive it dangerous to 
intrust him with any command of moment. The natural consequence 
was a series of misunderstandings between the two parties, which were 
productive of considerable detriment to the public service. Catherine, 
however, had probed Suwarow’s character much more deeply and 
acutely ; for, when he was quite alone with her, he discussed matters 
in a rational and connected manner. It was therefore a subject of 
deep regret with her that Potemkin had taken so false a measure of 
his eminent talents ; and when she found occasion to speak her mind 
to him on the subject, he Sandidly acknowledged the disadvantageous 
impressions he entertained. You do him great injustice,” replied the 
Empres^, and I will convince you of it shortly.” The very next day 
she invited Potemkin to a private audience, at which she directed him 
to take his station behind a screen. She had, in the mean while, sum- 
moned Suwarow to her cabinet ; and as soon as he was in her presence, 
she broached the subject of the plan to he adopted for the ensuing 
campaign. Suwarow, little dreaming that other ears were at hand, 
laid his whole scheme down with such consummate talent and evfOeitt 
mastery of its bearings, that Potemkin, unable to restrain the impulse 
of his astonishment and admiration, rushed forward with open arms, 
and flinging them across the soldier’s neck, exclaimed, “ How deeply 
have I wronged you, Alexander Wassirjewitsch ! why, — why should 
you at any time be other than you are at this moment ?” fVOWl that 
moment Potemkin became his steadfast friend, and heartily seconded 
the least of his operations. * 

Let the reader recall this anecdotal comment to. mind, whenever he 
may feel inclined to wrong Suwarow’s memory by doubting whether 
there be more than meets the eye” in any given passage of the singa^ 
lar document which we proceed to lay before him, 

Sl’WAROW^S JNSTMUCTIONS. 

Keep your heels together. Stretch out your.legs. A soldier should 
be as straight as an arrow. , ' 
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Keep your balls for three days, or even during the whole eatnpaign 
when you cannot purchase new ones.* Fire but seldom, and always 
take good aim. 

Push forward with your bayonet; a ball may miss, but never a 
bayot^. Balls are fools ; but bayonets heroes. 

Handle the Turk with your bayonet and put an end to him ; fox 
even after he has fallen, he will cut at you behind your back with his 
sabre. 

When attacking, you will not have time to load again. When you 
lire, aim at the stomach, and let some twenty balls fly. Buy lead freely, 
for it concerns your owi^,life and josts little. , 

We ourselves make sure of the mark wheir we fire ; and do not throw 
av^y even one ball in teh. * 

It you perceive a cannon with lighted match, rush upon it creeping ; 
the ball will pass above your head. Cannon and cannoneer are at once 
your own ; overset them and spike them ; the rest may receive quat- 
ter. It is a sin to slay without a cause. Your enemies are human beings 
like yourselves. 

Seek to die for the honour of the Virgin Mary your Mother, and all 
the Royal Family. The Church offers up prayers for those #ho fall ; 
honours and rewards await those who survive. 

Do no wrong to an unotlending party ; he supplies you with meat and 
drink. A true soldier is no r(»bber. Spoil is to be held sacred. If 
you capture a camp, it is wholly your own ; and if you take a for- 
tress, it is equally your own. At Ismail, the soldiers divided hand- 
fuls of gold and silver to their share, besides other articles : and the 
same on other spots. But beware of laying your hands upon spoils 
without ])reviou8 orders. 

ATTACK OF FIELD- V^oSkS. 

Their ditches are not deep, nor their walls high. Throw yourself 
into the ditch and climb the wall. ' Ply the bayonet vigorously.; thrust 
home, and make prisoners. Be sure to cut the cavalry to pieces, if 
they near you. At Praga, the foot hewed the horse to the ground, 
though more than three times inferior in number. They were pro- 
tected besides by entrenchments as well as a fortress ; for which rea- 
son \ye attacked them in columns. 

THC ASSAULT. 


Break down the fencings. Cover the openings with hurdles : run 
with might and main ; leap over the palisades ; throw your fagots 
into the ditch ; place your scaling-ladders ; extend your columns ; fire 
at the enemy’s heads ; jump over the walls ; cut your adversary in 
pieces on the rampart ; extend your line ; place a guard over the pow- 
der-magazine ; turn the cannon against the foe ; and keep up a heavy 
and uninterrupted fi/e on the streets. This is not the proper moment 
for pursuing the enemy. When orders are given, rush boldly into the 
town : kill every adversary you find in the streets ; but do not enter 
the houses. Attack your enemies in open places, and wherever they 
‘Kiay muster. Take possession of them. ^Establish a guard en chef: 
mount guards at the gates, powder-stores, and other magazines. When 


The Kutisian suldier supi]|lies himself with bulls at his owu expense. 
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your enemy surrenders, spare his life ; and when masters of the inner 
wall, you may begin to plunder. 

WITH THE MILITAEY THREE aUAtlFlCATIONS ARE I>rni8PEKS ABLE ; 

1. A SKILFUL OLAKCE ^2. RAPIDITY.— 3. ENERGY. 

The skilful glmice consists in well locating a camp, in knowijag how 
to march and attack, and to pursue and beat your adversary. 

Rapidity, — Let the field-artillery march two-thirds or half-a-mile in 
front on rising ground, so as not to embarrass the advance of your 
columns. 

When marching by four files in front, leave sufficient space between 
your columns. Newer slacken your pace. F<Jr wards ! play ! sing your 
songs ! beat your drums ! * . # 

When you have marched ten versts, (about seven milesj) let the first 
company throw aside its heavy gear and take rest ; and the second and 
remaining companies do the same in sucjiession. But tlie first is never 
to wait for those following. 

After the first ten versts are passed, take an hour's rest. When the 
second division comes up with the first, the latter will take up their 
baggag^and advance ten or fifteen paces, or from fifteen to twenty, 
when passing through defiles: and never otherwise. Division after 
division, so that the last may halt and rest. 

After the second ten versts, you may take an hour's rest or more. 
Should the third distance be less than ten versts, divide it and halt for 
a quarter, half, or three quarters of an hour, so that our children* may 
not be delayed from pitching their kettles. So much for the infantry. 

The cavalry marches in front. They will dismount and rest a short 
time ; and they will march more than ten versts at a time, for the pur- 
pose of affording their horses longer refreshment when encamped. 

The waggons, loaded ^^th the tents and kettles, will also precede. 
When our brothers f reach* the halt appointed, the kettles must be 
boiling, and the mess-master ready to deliver out the victuals. Four 
hours’ fest is allowed for breakfast, and from seven to eight hours' 
halt at night, us the state of the roads may require. When nearing 
the enemy, the waggons which carry the tents and kettles will halt ; 
and care must be taken that the fuel is kept in readiness beforehand. 

By adhering to this system on the march, the soldier does not grow 
weary : the ‘enemy is thrown off his guard ; he conceives us to*be* a 
hundred, or three hundred versts from the spot ; and then we fall en 
masse upon him, like a shower of snow. He does not know whether 
he stands on his head or his haeis. Lose not a moment in attacking 
him, and avail yourself of whatever is at hand or what God may have 
sent you.J * 

Energy, — One leg reinforces its fellow. One hand strengthens an- 
other. Firing effects wholesale death: and the enemy has hands too; 
but he has no acquaintance with the Russian bayonet. 

Form your line instantly, and push forward with the aid of cold 
weapons, (the bayonet). If you have not time to form line, give as- 

* A familiar name which Suwarow gave his troops. 

t Another name which Suwarow gave his troops. 

4^ It was Suwarow *s custom to attack as soon as the colours arrived, even though, 
but lialf a regiment were at hand. 
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sault to tHe defile^ the infantry with the bayonet^ and the cavalry as it 
may. If the defile stretch a verst's lengthy and the shot pass over 
your head, you may look upon the enemy’s cannon as yolir own. 

In generd, the cavalry will lead the assault, and the infantry follow. 
It is usual for the horse to attack in the same way as the foot, except^ 
in^ ^^re the soil is marshy, and then they must lead their horses, 
bridle in hand. The Cossacks will make good their way over every 
obstacle. When the battle is won, the cavalry will pursue the enemy 
and cut him to pieces : nor is the infantry to remain in the rear. 

Two files are as the force of one, and three as the force of one and a 
half.* The«first makes a hole; the second knocks down; and the 
third puts the finishing hand- * # 

^anitarif Uegulations^Yi^k^Q a fear of the hospital ; physic has an 
unsavoury smell even at a distance ; it is good for nothing, and does 
more harm than good. A Russian soldier will never taJce a liking 
to it. * 

Those who are in charge of the kettles need not to be told where 
they may find roots, herbs, and kitchens. 

A soldier is beyond price. Have a care of your health ; wash your 
stomach when it is full. Hunger is the best physic. 

If an officer neglect his men, let him be locked up ; and if an un- 
derling, let him be whipped. As for the soldier, give him the cat-o« 
nine-tails if he be careless of himself. 

When attacked by intermittent fevers, abstain from eating or drink- 
ing ; they are but a scourge for carelessness, if you recover. 

If you get into an hospital, the first day will appear a bed of down ; 
the second, French broth will be your portion ; and on the third, our 
brother is laid on a bier and marched off. 

In camp, the sick and convalescent wil]^ be under tents, and not 
quartered in villages, where the atmosphejfiB is much purer. 

You should not look with a jealous eye at your purse, when you 
want what is necessary. But this is not worth the talk ; we know 
what is best for us. 

Where otlu‘rs lose one in a hundred per month, we do not lose one 
in five hundred. Drink, air, and victuals for those who are in. health. 
Brethren ! your enemies quake before you ! 

Th^re is one foe far more dangerous than an hospital ; jt is the exe- 
crable — I really douH latowr\ Half-apologies, conjectures, lies, 
fraud, equivocation, and false delicacy are the brood of the J really 
donH know** out of which a thousai^ evils spring up ; stammering, 
making mincemeat of one’s words, and a thousand like things grow 
out of i^^ which one should blush even at naming. 

A soldier should be healthy-minded, brave, intrepid, decisive, loyal, 
and honourable. Let him pray to God, from whom proceed victory 
and miraculous interpositions, God be our guide ! God is our leader ! 

If an officer say really don't know," let him be put under arrest ; 
and if it be an officer of tlic staff, let the former mount guard over him. 


^ ♦ This is a common expression among the Russians. Suwarow spoke to his men 
in their own style, and on this account, his language is frequently obscure. 

f Suwarow had so utter k detestation of the Je ne $ais pas,* that his comrades 
would invent any falsity rather than avow their ignorance. 
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Instruction jrives intelligence. Where is no instruction, there all 
is darkness. The deed fears its doer.* 

If the busMndman know not how to work, the corn will not come. 
A wise man is worth three fools, and even three fools are but chaff. 
Clap ten together, and a heart of iron will thresh them, lay them flat, 
and make caption of the whole lot.f ^ ^ 

In our last campaign, the enemy came off certainly minus seventy- 
five thousand men ; perhaps he was not shorn of much fewer than a 
hundred thousand. He fought desperately and skilfully : but we our- 
selves did not lose more than ten thousand comrades altogether. Such 
are the blessings of instruction, my brethren ! What a triumph, brother 
oflicers I 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF FERNANDO PO. 

March 17th, 1828.*— At daylight, H. M. Sloop Onyx, 10 guns, 
(tender to the King’s yacht,) observed the Island of Fernando Po, 
bearing E. to S. | W. ; the weather very hazy. . We bore up, and 
made all sail for Maidstone Bay, running along the land, at the esti- 
mated distance of two miles. This part of the coast is very bold, and 
may be approached without the slightest apprehension : we tried for 
soundings continually; no bottom thirty fathoms. — At 1. 30. p.m. 
we came-to with the best bower in ten and a half fathoms, in Cla- 
rence Cove, and moored with chain-cables, thirty-six fathoms each 
way; the small bower, lying in six and a half fathoms, having an 
open hawse to the northward. At this anchorage. Point Bullen bore 
N. W. 4 W. ; flagstaff on Point William E. by S. ; Adelaide Island W. 
byS.^S. 

The holding ground in Clarence Cove is not so good as that about 
half a mile in a northerly direction* outside, but it seldom blows home 
here, elcept from E. to S.E., consequently vessels are sheltered from 
the violence of the tornadoes ; and a reef juts out both from Point 
William and Adelaide Island, with only three, four, and five fathoms, 
leaving a clear space in mid-channel of oiie-third the distance across ; 
this acts in great measure as a breakwater to all vessels lying in 
Clarence Cove, should the wind blow strong from N.E. to f^.W. 
The most preferable anchorage, in my opinion, is outside the Cove, 
about half a mile to the northward ; muddy bottom, most excellent 
holding ground, and a ship would* have the decided advantage of being 
able to 8j>ring her broadside to the westward with a hedge ; thus she 
would constantly have the sea-breeze (which generally set® •in’ from 
ten to twelve every day) much stronger than if she were lying in the 
Cove ; added to which, at the latter anchorage, large vessels, especially 
in light baffling winds from the northward, ?woi4d have considerable 
difficulty in working out. Water may be procured from a small river, 

* A Russian prov€*rb. 

Our friend was foiul of buRgoneiy, and generally contrived to tallliis addressfl** 
with a sally, wbich might excite merriment among the addressees. The measured 
cadences of ai^pument are a peculiju- feature in the comilion parlance of the Russian, 
whether he be of high degree or low estate. 
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named Horton Brook, about half a mile to the eastward of Point 
William. 

The island presents the most splendid picturesque scenery the eye 
can behold, the lower part being covered with thick jungle and im- 
mense tall trees, principally African oaks, while in clear weather, Cla- 
rendS^eak soars majestically above the clouds : its height is calculated 
by Capt. Owen at 10,700 feet. The trouble has been immentje in 
clearing the ground on which the settlement is to stand, and it really 
is in a more forward state than circumstances could have led us to 
anticipate, but until the period shall arrive when the improvements 
are completed and the settlement colonized, I am afraid the healtli of 
the settlers must sudel* extremely. Ulcer is veiy prevalent ; thero is 
a hospital on shore, but a v^^hsel litted up** for that j)urpose would, in 
my opinion, bo decidedly preferable. 

The produce of the Island chiefly consists of yams, palm-oil, fowls, 
and palm-wine. Turtle and, fish in abundance may be caught with a 
seine, about five miles distant from Clarence Cove, either east or west. 
Mohiing or evening is the best time. 

In a cominorcial point of view, palm-oil may hereafter become a 
source of traffic and emoluiueiit, as our intercourse with the natives 
becomes more extensive. They are a harmless inoffensive race of peo-» 
pie, exceedingly well formed, (the w^omen all tattooed in the face,) of 
middle stature, live in a rude, uncultivated state, wear no clothes of 
any description whatever, adorn their ankles and wrists with bracelets, 
and smear their skins and hair with mud and palin-oil ; the hair is not 
woolly like the continental African blacks, but bangs frequently in 
curls, although dressed with the above elegant composition. 

Ilieir only weajions are slings and spears made of iron- wood, sharp- 
ened and barbed at the point, which they ^brow with great dexterity 
seventy or eighty yards distance. At prcbent they have no idea of the 
value of money, but small pieces of iron-hoop, short pieces of thick 
iron, and small knives, resembling that of a cobble/, are in high esti- 
mation, and form the circulating medium for barter or exchange. The 
woods abound with deer, monkeys, ])arrot8, and game, which, however, 
is seldom taken alive. It is a singular circumstance, that our officers 
have not yet been able to penetrate above five miles into the Interior, 
and that achieved only with the greatest difficulty. 

I^ may be as well to mention, that the chiefs are distinguished by 
being possessed of a beard, which is a rare commodity among the 
islanders ; thus, what would be scouted in Regent-street as the height 
of vulgarity and deformity, in Fernando Po is considered as the foun- 
tain of honour. 

The^*1timber is very hard and difficult to work up, and not mucli 
adapted to building. In the event of this island becoming a depot for 
stores dn the African coast, of course it would be requisite to build 
both a mole and a wharf, on account of the perpendicular height of the 
shore, which rises from, 100 to J50 feet. 1 do not conceive Clarence 
Cove adapted for this purpose, Wt immediately round Point William, 
where the market is -established, and the temporary victualling store is 
“^erected, would be a preferable situation. > 

The island <if F'ernaiido Po is about thirty-six miles m length from 
• north to south, and measures thirty-two from east to wesff Our settle- 
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ment at Clarence Cove is situated in 3° 45 J' N. lat. and 8° 45' E. long, 
it does not appear to be generally understood why Government are so 
excessively anxious to establish a settlement at Fernando Po^ and re« 
move the Admiralty Court hither from Sierra Leone. It is really and 
truly in the cause of humanity that they labour and interest themselves, 
and are thus exposed to the continued animadversion of people ^tally* 
ignorant of the subject), whose motives nevertheless are praise- 
worthy in the extreme, and whose opposition to the lo^ of any more 
life upon that sickly station, does honour to their hearts ; but so long 
as the detestable traffic in human blood is allowed to be carried on 
by the continental powers, it behoves England, as the ii^st maritime 
nation in the world,* to hgive a squadron on the coast, to prevent, if 
possible, these nefarious practices. If this br allowed, then it neces- 
sarily follows that we must have a settlement on the coast tor 
the disposal and adjudication of all the slaves that may be captured ; 
and to effect this purpose the Island of Fernando Po is admirably 
adapted, being situated at the east end of the Gulf of Guinea, in the 
Bight of Benin, and not thirty miles distant from the Calabar river, 
where the slave-trade is carried on to the highest pitch. It is within 
two hundred miles of this station that the majority of slavers are cap- 
tured, which is fourteen hundred miles distant from Sierra Leone, 
where the Admiralty Court has hitherto been held. To effect this 
passage across the Gulf of Guinea, where the current constantly 
sets in an easterly direction, at the rate of a mile an hour, and the 
wdnd blowing as constantly from W. to S.S.W. is to a merchant ves- 
sel next to an impossibility. A stronger caSe in point cannot be found 
than the following. His Majesty^s Sloop Onyx boarded a schooner off 
Cape Three Bounds, bound to Cape Litron ; this vessel had sailed from 
Cape Coast Castle fifteen days, in which time she had only made sixty- 
five miles progress; — for tlie'three previous days we had experienced a 
current setting E. by N. at ,tfie rate of nearly forty miles a day ; and 
the master of tliis^ vessel informed u^, that it was almost impossible for 
a merchant vessel to beat up against the strong easterly current, and 
opposed to the light baffling winds that always prevail from N.W. 
to S.W. 

Having established this fact, it only becomes necessary to state, that 
on a slaver’s being captured at the east end of the Gulf of Guinea, her 
only chance of making a tolerable passage is to stand across the Tine, 
and get into the S.E. trade wind, recross it in about twelve or four- 
teen degrees west longitude, and. .then stand towards Sierra Leone, 
keeping a sufficient distance off the African coast to avoid the constant 
wind above mentioned. 

A passage may be accomplished in this manner, perhaps,' *in the 
course of a month, but it will more generally take five or six weeks. 
And no human being, who has not positively felt the deprivation of 
water in a tropical climate, can conceive the Tiorrid excruciating tor- 
ments the poor wretches must suffer when stinjted to an allowance of a 
pint, or perhaps even half that quantity, for a space of twenty- four 
hours, which must frequently be the case when a vessel is six or seven 
weeks on her passage to Sienra Leone for adjudication, that may at alP 
times be accomplished to Fernando Po in ten da,ys or a fortnight. 

R. J. B., R.N. 
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Capt. Cartwright, better known among his Nottinghamshire 
friends as Labrador Cartwright^ from his having spent much of his 
tim<^m that cold region, waff an eccentric, but very kind-hearted man^ 
and j)^ed a life of vicissitude knd exertion. He was the elder brother 
of Major Cart>vright, of Parliamentary Reform and political notoriety, 
of whom the writer believes it may be truly said, that he was a man 
without guile. However persons may have blamed him for the course 
he pursued in public affairs, no one ever doubted the honest sinfeerity 
of his motif es, or had, any scepticism as to the^Major's strict belief 
that the principles he adopted w?re in undoviating accordance with the 
host interests of societ/ and ^lis country. These gentlemen w^ere de- 
scended from a family of condition, whose estate W'^as situated at Marn* 
ham, in Nottinghamshire. " George in early life entered the army, and 
his brother John the navy. The subject of this memoir, soon after he 
obtained his commission, was appointed Aid-de-camp to his neighbour 
in the country, the Marquis of Granby, and attended that -General in 
his campaigns during the Seven Years* War, and was a great favourite 
with his Lordship, and through him with the military authorities at 
home ; and had he continued to make the army his profession, would iil 
all likelihood have risen to eminence in it. He was an excellent judge 
of ground, and a fine and most enduring horseman, which qualifications 
particularly attracted the notice of the Commander-in-chief. Capt. Cart- 
wright was temporarily attached to the staff of Lord George Sackville, 
whilst in command of the cavalry, and performed some arduous duties 
in reconnoitring the country previous to the battle of Minden, on which 
occasion, he was in close attendance upon Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, and was sent by that Commander tf¥ repeat the order to Lord 
George Sackville to advance with the** cavalry. Capt. Carttvright, 
although a very courteous gentleman in mixed society, had an honest 
bluntness of nature about him, that first a military life of active ser- 
vice, and afterwards a life of hardship among the snows of Labrador, 
had done much to increase ; and upon Lord George’s conduct at the 
battle of Minden he never failed to give vent to it. He used to call 
him a d — d chicken-hearted soldier.** In short. Sir,’* he would 
sayi»^' Lord George was a stinking coward, and I kne\y when I took 
the order for the last time to him to advance with the cavalry, he 
would not do it ; and I took the liberty of telling his Highness so be- 
fore I galloped off to him. His friends said. Sir, that he misappre- 
hended the order. He could not misapprehend my order to him. Sir ; 
for k siid, ‘ Lord George, it is his Highness*s ordeics that you advance 
immediately with the cavalry,* and galloped away again. 1 spoke 
loud en^uigh for all the cavalry to hear me.** 

When the peace of 17f>3 took place, Capt. Cartwright soon got tired 
of an inactive life, £id in a few years had completed a plan for proceed- 
ing to the coast of Labrador, which he in detail describes in a volume 
afterwards published under the title of "A Journal in Labrador.’* 
This speculation was particularly unfortunate, for at the commence- 
ment of the Americaii war, an enemy’s privateer carried off all his pro- 
perty and destroyed hia establishment there, which he had founded ifbr 
the purpose of trafficking w^th the natives in skins and other commodi- 
ties, ana also for fishing, hunting, and pursuits of a similar tendency. 
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By this untoward circumstance, George Cartwright's affairs became 
embarrassed, and he returned to England about the year 1 778 ; upon 
which occasion Jfohn, the Major, took possession of the family estate, at 
the especial request of his brother George ; and collecting some money 
together in consequence of that arrangement, he again retur^d to 
Labrador : but his second enterprise was not more fortunate the 
first, and he came back to England before the revolutionary war with 
France, at the commencement of which, barracks were built in the 
neighbourhood of many large towns, and amongst others of Notting- 
ham ; to these Capt. Cartwright was appointed Barrack-Master, . and 
continued to reside at Nottingham and attend to the duties of his office 
at the barracks there until about theVear 181 ft or 17, when increasing 
infirmities obliged him to retire from active life, and he went to res^e 
at Mansfield, on the borders of the forest of Sherwood, in Nottingham- 
hire, where he died in 1819, having been visited by his brother the Ma- 
jor a very short time previously. There 'was a strong affection between 
the two brothers, although their politics were the very antipodes to each 
other: the Major, as every one knows, being a staunch Reformer, and 
his brother George as staunch a Tory. The Major was proverbially 
kind and good-natured in his manner, and George equally well-meaning, 
but of a somewhat choleric disposition. The former was never much 
inclined to talk politics in his brother’s company, but Labrador would 
seldom let the subject rest, and he regularly worked himself into a 
passion, and concluded by wishing that he was King for a week, that 
he might hang his brother, and all his Jacobin crew ; an act that, 
in his cooler moments, his heart recoiled from, but at the season of his 
irritation, he regarded no punishment too severe for Jacobins, as they 
were then called in the frenzy of the French Revolution, and he 
used thus emphatically to^give vent to his rage. 

Capt. Cartwright’s favoufjte subject after politics and his exploits at 
Labrador, in shooting the wliite bears and afterwards eating them, was 
Lord Granby and the 'var of 17«^t>. The noble Marquis’s generosity 
and charity were unbounded : a soldier’s wife, with a pitiable story, 
had always a ready passport to his purse, and the writer has frequently 
heard papt. Cartwright say it was no light tax to accompany Lord 
Granby through the ranks of the English army in Germany, or to 
walk or ride with him in London streets, for he was certain very^soon 
to have his own pockets emptied by the lamentable stories of importu- 
nate supplicants, and when that was done, he applied to all those 
around him to contribute to the remaining applications that might be 
made to his Lordship during his progress. On one occasion, in passing 
through the lines oi the British army in Germany, the Mai;quis was 
seized with a fit of economy. A soldier’s wife, with an infant at her 
back, and one on each side of her, asked charity, saying that Jber hus- 
band was killed, and she was about to make the best of her way back 
to England. Lord Granby pulled a ducat* out? of his pocket, and 
ordered his orderly dragoon to go and-get change for it. The man gal- 
loped off, and the unusual command excited great interest and amuse- 
ment among his Lordship’s staff, who were all 'anxiety to know tl^ 
result of this piece of econoffiy of the Commander of the Forces. The 
orderly returned, and with due formality gave Lord Granby the 
change ; the aid-du--camps tittered, and watched their General's mo- 
tions witli as much attention as they would have looked at the slight- 
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(^f-hund of a conjurer. The Marquis received the change, and talked 
t4» the woman, playing with it, and pouring it from one hand to the 
other. A pause ensued — a farther question was asked ; the change 
was shuffled into the other hand, and at length it was all given by the 
Marquis to the applicant, to the great amusement of the aid du*cmnps^ 
and tfc^Commander and his staff rode off. This was the result of 
Lord Granby's economy; the first and last time, George Cartwright 
used to say, that he ever saw it exhibited. 

Capt. Cartwright, in speaking of Lord Granby, was always loud in 
his praise as to his coolness and endurance of privations. No circum* 
stance, however appalling, ever appeared to ruffle or agitate him, and 
he was always cheerful iifider diffiqiilties. On one otcasioii in Germany, 
the head-quarters were a| a fajm-house, so near the enemy's out{K)sts, 

^ thaf a grape-shot entered the windows and broke the dish that stood 

* immediately before Lord Granby, who very calmly turned round to 
the servant at the back of his, chair, and said, “ Bring up what is to 
follow ; the French seem inclined to save you the trouble of removing 
what is upon the table already," Owing to the bad arrangements in 
the commissariat of that day, the state of the roads, and other causes, 
Lord Granby was constantly deprived of the comfort of his personal 
baggage and culinary cstabfisliment, but his aid-du^camp used to say, 
that he never saw him the least disconcerted on that account, atid 
whenever he thought it conducive to the public service, he never hesi- 
tated to expose himself to the severest privations. When George 
Cartwright returned from the Seven Years' War, he was both in figure 
and face so handsome a man, that he was remarked even in the streets 
of London. He was a very formidable eater, and had a great aversion 
to any thing like affectation or coxcombry. When he saw a petii-malire 
picking about liis dinner as if he disdained he would turn round to 
his next neighbour, and say “ D — n me, 8>r,Sf I had that fellow for a 
week in Labrador, I would make him ealrfjAhe house cat ! " — To the 
latest ])eriod of his life, Capt. Ctirtwright was devoted to fishing, 
hawking, and shooting, and his s})ortiiig dress was a curious one,*"^ He 
used when going to hawk, always to have his hawks on his shoulders, 
and on his horse's neck and back. No man understood this sport bet- 
ter than George Cartwright ; his birds were in the best possible* order, 
and he took great pride in them. His sporting dress consisted of an 
old sllboting jacket, with a cloth petticoat tied round his Vaist, a flat- 
crowned hat, and black leather leggings. The petticoat was to keep 
his thighs dry when walking, and lys saddle contained other conve- 
niences for thaf purpose when riding, such as oil-skins strapped to it, 
and furs to wrap round his legs. 

Sufroffhded with these habilimeniSy he one day called at a principal 
house in the Dukery, where he was not known to the servants, 

* although* perfectly well to the noble owner and his family. The ser- 
vant who received hkn clid not know exactly what to do with him, or 
to what class of society h^ belonged ; so upon Labrador's inquiring for 
his master, he took him round to the stables, made him put his horse 
up, and showed him into the servants'-hall, until his Lordship came in, 
tu the great secret merriment of the guest. » An upper servant passing 
the servants'-hall soon^after, looked at him with a scrutinizing eye, 
. and thought he saw a cut about him rather above the class of servants'- 

hall guests, and invited him fnto the .steward’s-room, which invitation 
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he accepted^ and there quietl]^ remained until the master of the man- 
sion returned^ who was informed that a strange-looking old man wanted 
to see him, when, to his astonishment, who should be brought from the 
steward’s-room into the entrance-hall, but Labrador Cartwright, who 
had been enjoying the joke of his promotion from the servants'-hall to 
the steward's-room all the time he had been waiting for his re- 

turn« By this time his servant had arrived with his clothes, and on 
meeting the party in the drawing-room, he had a hearty laugh at living 
in three stages of society in one house on the same day. — Capt. Cart- 
wright, ind^endently of being devoted to hard country exercise, was 
very fond or mechanical pursuits, and spent much time ai*^^ his turning- 
lathe, and other avocations of this mature. Hb generally made his own 
f shing apparatus, and was very particu»lar in. the colour and shapj^ of 
his artificial flies. He was a near relation of the late Lady Middhton, , 
better known in Nottinghamshire as Jack Middleton, from her mascu- 
line style of dress, always wearing cloth riding-habits and round beaver 
hats at dinner, as well as in the morning. She was, when she chose 
it, lady-like in her manner, but fidget in her house, and somewhat 
penurious, and when staying at Woollaton, (Lord Middleton's house,) 
his great delight was to annoy Lady Middleton when he saw any 
thing scanty at table. Upon that point, whether it were fish, flesh, 
fowl, or fruit, the whole force of George Cartwright's appetite was 
sure to be turned, and Lady Middleton, after bearing it patiently for 
some time, %vas at length as sure to remark upon it, by saying Mr. 
Cartwright, recollect that is a rarity, and we have as yet but a scanty 
supply.” The reply was uniform. That is the very reason I eat it. 

I formerly could eat three pounds at a meal when I was in Labrador, 
but now I require rarities to tickle my appetite, for I cannot manage 
above a pound and a half.” Lady Middleton wixs not aware of her re- 
lation making his attack upon the rarities to annoy her Ladyship, and 
the joke on the part of G&rge Cartwright, and the fidgeting on that 
of Lady Middleton, were always fVesh. The subject of this memoir 
took*^a great dislike to the late Lord Byron, who, on some occasion, 
thwarted him in sporting at Newsteadf when his Lordship was resid- 
ing there. Although an author, it was scarcely to be expected from 
Capt. Cartwright's life of hardships and activity, that he should have 
much taste for literature, and he used to call Lord Byron the 
Poetaster,” ht which his mother, Mrs. Gordon Byron, was very angry, 
and always spoke of this eccentric man as the great Bear of Labrador. 
No man was more respected in Ips own county than Capt. Cartwright. 
He found a hearty welcome at almost every house of any consequence 
in it. He lived in lodgings during his residence at Nottin^iam, and 
saw but little company there ; on his birth-day, however, ne always 
gave a dinner to a very large party, a standing dish at which was a 
sed-pie of huge dimensions. His apartments were a complele Noah's * 
ark, containing the productions of all regions. He was very fond of a 
rubber at whist, but his friends v^uld rather meet him anywhere 
than at the card-table, for he played so insufferably slow, that it was a 
work of labour and time to get through a rubber with him. One of 
Capt. Cartwright's latest projects was the invention of a life-boat, 
rather an apparatus that made any boat ansjt^er that purpose. The 
details of the invention are given in the Life of the Major, publislied- 
in 1826, edited by his Niece. * 
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FARTHER PACTS AND INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
QUESTION REGARDING THE BREAKING OF THE LINE. 

The profusion of matter from the communications of our correspond* 
dents has been such^ that we have been obliged to omit some, to defer 
or aoH^ge others. Among our late articles, few have attracted more 
attention, nor been judged more interesting, than the controversy regard** 
ing the merit of breaking the French line-of-battle on the 12th of 
April, 1782. 

In the course of the discussion on this subject, there came out several 
incidents ofe considerable historical importance and curiosity, for which 
we could not till now find rooiA, and we ivould^fain flatter ourselt^Cs 
that one of the great purposes of our Journal is to bring to light facts, 
which would, otherwise, have remained buried in oblivion or obscurity. 

The first passage we shall notice, arose out of the question concern*- 
ing the advantage of taking '^the lee or the weathergage, and relates 
to what passed on the outset of Lord Rodney’s appointment to the 
command of a fleet of twenty-one ships of the line, for escorting a very 
large fleet of transport victuallers, store-ships, and merchantmen, des- 
tined for raising the blockade of Gibraltar, and supplying Minorca. 
The following particulars have been transmitted to us by Sir Gilbert 
Blane. They weighed from Spithead on Christmas-day 1778 ; in a week 
afterwards, they fell in with and captured a fleet of merchant ships 
belonging to the Caraccas Company, escorted by a sixty-four gun-ship, 
and in their farther progress descried, about noon on the 16th of Jan- 
uary 1780, the blockading fleet of the enemy off Cape St. Vincent. 
The first signal thereupon was to form a line-of-battle abreast. But 
the great inferiority of the Spaniards, consisting only of nine ships of 
the line, soon became apparent to both sides^ They left Cadiz eleven, 
but two had separated by stress of wcathter ; their intelligence, as we 
afterwards learnt from the prisoners, was, that the armament of relief 
was to be escorted by four ships of the line, under AdmiraLPalliser. 
Upon this the former signal was annulled, and one thrown oul for a 

f eneral chase, and the enem/ fled with all the sail they could carry. 

laving outsailed them, and coming up with them, a running, fight of 
single ships took place, in which some of the enemy were captured, and 
one blew up. When it was close u^on sunset, it became a question 
whether the chase should be continued. After some discussion be- 
tween the Admiral and the Captain,* at which I was present, the Ad- 
miral being confined with the gout^» it was decided to persist in the 
same course with the signal to attack to leeward, from which there re- 
sulted tjvo obvious advantages, that of opening the lower-deck ports, t 
in which the greatest weight of metal is generally placed, and that of 


* This was Captain Young, an officer of great intrepidity and superior intelli- 
gence, having, when a Kieutenaut, been employed to make trial of Harrison's time- 
piece in a voyage to Labradc^r. He w^s a native of Irvine, in Ayrshire, and died at 
St. Eustatius in 1781. 

f It is impossible not to have our attention here drawn to the tremendous and ap- 
«, 3 jialiing machinery of ships-of-war, three of which in this squadron, viz. two of ninety 
and one of a hundred guns might be considered at^ moveable and fioating fortresses, 
for the batteries of their lyiited broadsides amounted to 185 pieces of ordnance, 
well manned, and all effective when the weather admitted. 
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intercepting the enemy in their attempts to gain their own ports^ a 
strong Westerly wind still prevailing. 

Iti the course of the running fight in the night, several ships were 
captured, among others that of their Admiral, Langara, and the Mo* 
narca, which struck after one broadside from the Sandwich> Rodney’s 
flag'Shipi and s6me were driven on shore and lost. In the moj^^^^g it 
became apparent what great risks had been run by the bold measure 
of continuing the cKase, for we found ourselves by sounding, and by 
the white colour of the water of the sea, to be close to the shoals of 
St. Lucar, lying between the coast of Portugal and Cadiz. 

The coast being then clear, we reached Gibraltar in triu/nph, having 
achieved a complete victory over the^Jblockading fleet, and under the 
joyful bailings of the garrison, now in,, the rtmost distress from the 
want of provisions, and wdiat remained being of a bad quality. The 
scurvy had actually broke out among them, in the same manner as it 
used to do in ships long at sea, beforp. it was extinguished bjr the 
introduction of that effectual preventive, the citric acid,^ since which it 
may be said to be unknown in the navy. Never was a public service 
more completely executed than by Lord Rodney on this occasion. 

His Royal Elighness Prince William Henry was present during this 
service with Admiral Digby in the Prince George, and were he now in 
a less exalted situation, and I as formerly in habits of easy intercourse, 
I should request to know whether his Majesty *s excellent memory co- 
incides with my own as stated in this narrative. 

It is very remarkable, that Langara was captain of the Phoenix \vhen 
employed to carry Charles HI. from Naples, to take possession of the 
crown of Spain in 17f>9, a year so distinguished by the brilliant 
achievements of the British arms by sea and land, and in which Spain 
was involved in the Seven Years’ War, in virtue of the family compact 
of the House of Bourbon this w as the same Langara, (now a flag 

officer,) who, in the same Pllceuix, was made prisoner in her twenty- 
one years afterwards. In consequeAce of this service of conveying the 
King, hb had been created Man^uis del Real Transporte, — for it is a 
common practice of the Court of Spain, to designate titles by eminent 
services, — and such was the justice and generosity of this Court in the 
present *case, that Langara, while a prisoner at Gibraltar, had notice of 
his having obtained a step of promotion in their navy, so well were 
they satisfied’ with his gallantry and good conduct. He was wounded 
in the night battle : I saw him at Gibraltar with his arm in a sling. 
Something very parallel to this happened in the case of Velasco, who 


♦ This provision was made in the year 1795. The Me(li(;iiJ lioard of jJie.Navy 
had before this year been under the Navy-Board. One of Lord Si)encer's first acii^ 
when he became First Lord, Avas (what miglit he expected from liis enlightened and 
benevolent mind) to erect it into a separate Board, a])pointing Sir Q. BluJlti a mem- 
ber of it ; and one of tlie first acts of the iieAv Board, live medical members of which 
wej^ DfS. Blair and Blane, Avas to induce the Admiralt/ to consent to a gener^ 
and gratuitous distribution of Icmon-juioe, virtue of wliicli the scurvy, that pes- 
tilence by Avhich myriads of seamen Imd perished, was utterly extinguished in an 
incredibly short space of time j for when Lord Spencer visited Haslar Hospital in 
the spring of the year 1797, and yishing to Avitness the symptoms of* that diseasdf 
there Avas no specimen to shoAv him ; whereas it had ‘’Ibmierly been known to pre* 
vail to such a degree that the hospital could not contain them, and those aflfheted 
with it were accommodated in tents in the adjacent field. 
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was killed in tke storming of tlie Moro-castlo at the Havana^ in 
1762, for though the defence was unavailing, his son Was nevertheless 
honoured with the title of Marquess del ’Assalto, It would he well if 
we oould eqtially applaud the justice and generosity of Spain, in Bfiore 
re^gntly conferring the title of Prince of the f eace on a certain 
favou^e. 

The ship Phoenix was immediately added to the list of the Britisli 
navy, by the name of the Gibraltar, there being already one of our 
men-of-war, of 40 guns, of the same name ; and it is not without inte- 
rest and curiosity, that the Spanish Pha?nix, of 80 guns, was built at 
the Havansiin the veaj 1750, by one Mollins, an English builder, and 
soon after sent to Europe. Tliis%ame was.given*lier on account of her 
si\pposed unparalleled Qualities, and it must be admitte<l, not without 
some reason, for her wood works were all cedar and mahogany, and of 
a degree of strength, as well as her iron-works, far surpassing any 
English-built ship. Her other qualities were also of a superior de* 
scrintioii, for she was a good sea-boat, a stiff ship, and carried her ports 
well. No imperfection was alleged of her, excei>t that the hold was 
not sufficiently capacious. Sir G. Blane once made a voyage in her 
across the Atlantic, and it was some time before he and others were 
able to account for their becoming much sooner fatigued in walking 
her deck than that of other ships. It could only be from the superior 
size and specific gravity of the mahogany planks above that of oak or 
fir, similar to what seamen are sensible of in walking the streets after 
coming on shore. The cabin which formed the a{)artment of the King, 
had also been highly decorated, some remains t>f which still existed. 
There were among other furniture, four brass ^-pounders, with tlu‘ 
royal arms of Spain richly emblazoned on them. Our Admiral (Rod- 
ney) had these pieces curried to the other skips in which he hoisted his 
flag, placing them in the cabin under ^ie poop. They used to call 
them the Admiral's ])ets. We ^understand the Plimnix is still in 
existence, but, alas I degraded to a sheer liulk, or some sueV ignoble 
])urpose at Plyinoutli. 

In farther reference to the omissions alluded to, \vi‘ have to remark, 
that it was commonly understood and believed, that while Lord, Rodney 
resided at Paris in the years 1778 and 9, for convenience in the state 
of lys circumstances, the French Government made an, attack on his 
honour, in attempting to seduce him by the ofler of ljij;h terms to ta}ce 
a command in the service of the enemies of his country. Tliis (►£ course 
was indignantly rejected ; and sooiimfter\vards> the Due de Biroii, with 
the most romantic generosity, discharged his debts, in order to <‘nable 
hiiaJ<A 4 ;eturn to the service of his country, which he did in 1779* At 
the end of that year, he was apprunted to the high command above- 
inentioqed. 

There is an anecdote related by i\Ir. Gibbon, the celebrated histo- 
rian, who occasionafly met him when in a sort of exile in France, tlie 
first part of which gives* rather ar disparaging view of our Adlhirnl, but 
terminates entirely to the advantage of his reputation. Mr. Gibbon 
^id that his conversation occasionally was in a sort of declamatory and 
mmost rhodomoiitade style, and that in \he year 1778, in discussing 
the merits of the navalfWar of that summer, he said, (alJuding no doubt 
to the actimi of the 27th qf July of that year,) that he would have 

U. S. JouttK. No. 22. l*..\UT 1. Oct. lUJIO. 2 j 
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broke through the enemy ^ rather than have suffered them to escape. 
This disgusted Mr- Gibbon a little, especially as he did not think it 
within the limits of possibility, that he would ever command a fleet. 
But in a very few years afterwards, when the Admiral had realised 
his vain-glorious boast, as Gibbon thought it, by redeeming his pledge, 
he made the amende hynorahle, as was in candour due to his ^econ- 
ceived and declared decision. 

It is further related by those who were in Paris at the time, and has 
been mentioned to the writer of this by one on whose veracity he can 
depend, that the Due de Biron having gf»ne to M. Maurepas, the French 
Minister, as became a good subject of France, to obtain hijr consent to 
the good oRicc he felt^^inclined to do Rodney, that Minister's answer 
was — Pour moi jc ne fais pas grand cas'de ceh conihats navals ; 

PTFF POFF de c6lr et d^aulre el la mer demeu re salve tout comme aupara^ 
vant” This was consent enough. The Admiral returned to England, 
was appointed to a command, as we have stated, and at a most oppor- 
tune crisis, redeemed the national character, demonstrating that the 
sea-fights of British fleets are not always mere children’s play, as in- 
sinuated by M, JMaurepas, for before the close of the war, he. Sir 
Charles Douglas, and his other associates under his command, did, in 
one day, draw down on the enemy the whole weight of British venge- 
ance, and vindicated the naval ascendency and renown of their country. 

We owe most of these incidents and anecdotes to Sir G. Blane, and 
we cannot understand Sir Gilbert’s extreme reluctance and delicacy at 
having his name brought forward on such occasions, after having kept 
out of sight details so interesting till the extremity of his long life : 
for though it seems out of character for the physician to a fleet, be- 
longing to that class of officers called by our rival nation non^combatansy 
to mix in offensive war, ought to recollect what every school-boy 
knows, that among the Greeks, Podalirius and INIachaon, (the latter of 
whom, from the first syllable of his name, having been undoubtedly one 
of his countrymen, to whom he professes so great a partiality,) mingled 
unsparingly in the bloody fray, if we are to believe Homer : — that among 
the Romans, the medical officers of the legions were not ejeempted from 
military ^duty till the time of Augustus ; — and that in the army which 
Henry V. carried to France previous to the battle of Agincourt, the 
surgeons, (suej^ as they were,) were required to do the duty of archers. 
Why, therefore, we say, all this mauvaisc honte on the part of Sir Gil- 
bert, who complains loudly of his having been dragged before the pub- 
lic, and arraigning the periodical press with making use of his private 
notes without his knowledge and consent? He may have reason to 
complain, but we feel much indebted to Sir Howard DougJ^s ,and 
others, for dislodging him from his secrecy, of which we will make the 
most, and hope that he may be induced to favour the public wij^h some 
further communications, from which it is possible that those officers, 
whose proper sphere of duty it is to ride on the* whirl wind” of war 
in some of its most terrific forms, may derive more or less information 
and instruction. 

The only other communication we can at present derive from Sij^ 
Gilbert, is his request that w‘e would explain and palliate a passage in 
our Journal of August, in which he stated tha<i Sir Charles Douglas 
bad compared Lord Rodney’s manner of conversing to that of the Duke 
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of Ossona. He understands that the family of Lord Rodney had taken 
considerable offence at this, for this Duke of Ossona was of a chatacter 
chargeable with great faults in points of morality. But it was the far- 
thest from his (Sir Gilbert’s) intention to apply the parallel to moral 
condbact, but merely to their manner of expressing themselves ; nor 
could hn suppose, after the virtues and personal good qualities which 
he had ascribed to him in the other communications made to his family, 
that so great a misapplication of the comparison could be made. The 
moral estimate of the character, particularly of those who have made a 
figure in the world, depends on the end and puf^osex they contemplate 
in their actions. The Qiids and purposes of the Duke of Ossona, were 
the fiagitious machinations, which, by his Machiaveliuii policy, he had 
been weaving to destro^ the ^tate of Venice. 'I’he ends and purposes 
of Lord Rodney were those of promoting the greatest and most im- 
portant interests of his country, and which he happily effectuated. In 
short, the difference of the chdracter of these two individuals, as mani- 
fested by their intentions and actions, was the same ns that between 
virtue and vice ; and this difference so wide and glaring as not to be 
mistaken by any one who peruses the lives of both. Nothing can be 
more true than that virtue and vice, turpitude and honour, make use 
of the same means to compass the most opposite ends. Was it not 
by the use of engines of destruction, handled by villains like himself, 
that the Duke of Ossona purposed to bring about his massacn^s and 
conflagrations, and was it not by fire and sword that Lord Rodney 
meant to humble the enemies of his country? We will venture to 
aftirm, that no man of a liberal and right way of thinking, will, in 
passing sentence on his character, think the worse of Lord Rodney 
from what is stated of him in the passage alluded to in this Journal ; 
and even if there were a slight aberration jfrorn stoical or ])uritunical 
virtue, so as to bring him to the level of ofher men, it would only make 
the panegyric passed on him by »^r Gilbert Blane the more credible; 
for to what mortal can angelical perfection be ascribable ? *and the 
proper answer to any one who should allege that he had found a flaw 
in Lord Rodney’s conduct, would be that of Mr, Burke, when the first 
notice of his great victory was communicated to the House of Com- 
mons, before which there was then a most unmerited charge made 
agai^t him by Mr. Burke and others, for his conduct at St. Eustatiiis: 
— If there is a bald spot on his head, let us tjover it with laurel,*' 
and the prosecution was abandoned. * * 

It ought farther to be considered hi relation to this subject, that un- 
less the defence of Lord Rodney had been taken up on these grounds, 
the asseverations of Lord Haddington, Mr. Fordyce, and others, must 
be admitted as true, to the entire prejudice of his reputation. 
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Wb are induced to continue the series of papers under the pr^ni 
title^ for the purpose of occasionally bringing the general pnnciples 
and progress of this highly important branch of professional instruction 
under the view of our readers, in a more methodised ^nd connected 
form than could he presented by the mere desultory notice of new 
publications on the subject. By these means we shall hog^, while* we 
endeavour to deduce* from the best ^uthoritiesf some useful points of 
information for the young (fiaughtsman^ ajso to*.aiford a regular report, 
which cannot fail to interest the more experienced, on the progressive 
state of » department of military science, which is daily and deservedly 
engaging increased attention in our service. We shall thus, also, on 
this head, be fulfilling the two- fold object of The United Service 
Journal ; by rendering its pages the depository of as much pre- 
existent knowledge as we can collect, and the record of whatever sug- 
gestions may be thrown out by contemporary writers for the advance- 
ment of that knowledge. We may add that, in so far, we are only 
attempting to offer some poor co-operation with the enlightened spirit 
which pervades the administration both of the service in general, and 
of the national establishments for military education : and as one 
proof of the zealous encouragement which is now given to the study of 
the subject before us, we believe we may mention that Lieut, Siborn — 
to whose labours we have already borne honourable testimony — has just 
been sent to the Netherlands, by authority, to provide sketches in illus- 
tration of the system of JMilitary Drawing which he advocates. War,** 
says a French officer, (Colonel Allent of the French Koyal Corps de 
Genie,) whose essay on Milifary Beconnoitring deserves to be better 
known in this country, — war, like\,he civil sciences and fine arts, has 
its travellers.** The various application which the soldier may make in 
time of war of the knowledge to be acquired by such j)eaceful excur- 
sions into foreign countries, is too obvious to require Comment; and 
the facilities which have been largely given to young ollicers of the 
British army, to visit the Continent for objects of ])ri»fessional improve- 
ment since tlfe peace,^uiight be adduced as farther evidence that' our 
military authorkies are fully alive to the advantage of disseminating 
fliis travelled intelligence through the rising grades of the army. 

Having limited the contents of our former Numbers chiefly to a 
consideration qf the various modes of representing the features of a 
country, upon the British and continental systems of delineaffon* our 
attention lias been attracted, upon the jiresent occasion, by the little 
work noticed in the margin/ to that jnactical application of tSie prin- 
ciples of the art which is most frequently required in the field,— the 
sketching of ground without instrupients. The essay before , us is 

^ • A Short Essay on Sketching Ground without Instruments^ deriving its Prin- 
dijdes from a few Elementary I*iwl>lems in Geometry, and showing the Practidftf 
Method of performing them. By G, D. Burr. Intended as a Supplement to the 
Treatise on Practical Surveying and Topographical Phfn Drawing. With Plates, 
pp. 23. Murray, 1830. , 
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written by the talented author of the Treatise on Practical Surveys* 
ing and Topographical Plan Drawing/' which we reviewed^ in %h4 Brst 
paper of this series ; and the pages on Sketching Ground without 
struments, are, in fact, intended to be bound up in the same volume 
wit^i that work. We bestow the highest commendation on the merits 
and utiljty of this Supplement, when we say, that it is quite worthy of 
the place for winch it is thus designed ; and to those who have not 
themselves enjoyed opportunities of actual instruction in the field, oO 
the contrivanees which practice has taught the experienced military 
draughtsman to substitute for instrumental observation, Mr. Burr's 

Short Esiiiay" will prove quite invaluable. For it simplifies the 
whole process to the greatest <leA»ree, and furnishes fnun the results of 
tH^^ author's long expeViencej a collection of the easiest and readiest 
rules for ]>erforming various operations; the difiiculties of which, with* 
out such aid, the young draughtsman must himself, in the 8ourse of 
his studies from nature, gradifally and laboriously invent and discover 
the means of overcoming. 

These rules, various as is the adaptation of which they are suscept- 
ible, are tlirowii into the unpretending form of a few problems, derived 
from obviouvs geometrical principles ; and small as is their number—* 
for they are in all but seven — we can scarcely imagine a case of difli- 
culty in sketching, to the solution of which they would not, under 
some one or other of their combinations, be found adequate. Not that 
the more knowledge of any such series of rules withoilt the habit of 
applying them, over and over again, in all occurrent shapes to field 
practice, wdll ever make an expert and skilful draughtsman ; but it is 
a great point gained, to sliorten the tedious and circuitous road by 
wliich the self-taught student is compelled to attain his knowledge. 
For the young draughtsniau is thus seat out*. already provided with his 
resources against every difiiculty which caif arise in his pursuit, instead 
of being left to encounter the dt»uble labour of first contriving his ex- 
pedient, and afterwards reducing it to practice ; to say nothing of the 
doubt >vhether the expedient which he might adopt would be always 
the shortest and t-he best. In a word, as rules for sketching without 
instruments may be learned beforehand, though expertness ip using 
them cannot, the acquirement of any well-chosen series of problems 
may ^t least greatly diminish the loss of that most precious, to the 
learner, of all materials — time ; and this most desirable object is sup- 
plied by Mr. Burr's Essay in the smallest compass possible. 

Indeed, we are rather disposed t#o regret that, without destroying 
the simple brevity of the mere problems and rules which he has sup- 
plied, tl^ author has not been induced to extend his remarks on their 
application to greater length ; for we are persuaded that many most 
useful hyits and suggestions for facilitating the work of reconnoissances 
and eye-sketches miglit be added to those which he has given. With 
respect, for example/ to the delineation of the features of ground uHlth- 
out irfstruments, some farther fecilities might be deduced from the 
chapter in the body of bis work, on the methods of sketching and 
d|awing hills. For that chapter presup])oses the, instrumental deter- 
mination on the sketch of numerous poitits and boundary lines and 
angles, upon which theigrouiul only remains to be worked in ; but the 
directions there given, excellent as they are, scarcely extend to sketch- 
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ing without instruments ; where to seize the outlines^ the main sl<imei« 
find the subordinate features of hill or mountain chains^ is necessarily a 
rapid and simultaneous operation with the laying down of lines of roiid> 
W0Qd> river, or other detail. Various little aids may, under these cir- 
cumstances, be gathered from observing the direction of water-courses, 
the flow of rivers, and the general fail of the ground, as welLas the 
geological and mineral character of a country, and the forms which are 
given to the contour and declivities of hills by the pervading quality of 
their soil, whether of the different rocky structures, or of chmk, clay, 
sand, &c. So also much labour and many errors are to be avoided by 
some acquaintance — with the general dependance of contiguous ranges 
of heights upon commanding or key summits, lying either within them- 
selves, or in collateral chains ; with thei situation in which the gr^ at 
buttresses and counter supports of every mountain formation are 
usually Si) be sought ; and with the principles of harmony and connec- 
tion, which invariably prevail through tke hill and mountain chains of 
a country, however apparently wild and irregular their features, and 
which, in the midst of the most admired disorder/' the eye of expe- 
rienced science will never fail to discover. 

It is for want of such real topographical knowledge, which is equally 
indispensable for the civil geographer and the military draughtsman, 
that, ill bad maps and plans, we see so often represented flat tables of 
land with tremendous declivities on one side and no adequate counter- 
fall of ground on the other nay, even long drawn heights and ** cloud- 
capped" summits suddenly terminating upon a dead plain with no fall 
whatever; — and whole ranges of hills, and, still more, whole chains of 
mountains, standing like single ant-hills in round isolated pieces, with- 
out union or concatenation, and in such shapes as assuredly the great 
globe never exhibited. I^ow, with the general laws by which nature 
is governed in the connexioir and character of her features, no one is 
better acquainted than the author before us ; and from these we cannot 
help thinking he would find it almolt as easy to deduce and methodise 
a few general precepts for enabling the learner to catch a right under- 
standing of nature, and thus to facilitate his progress in following out 
the usual course of her different formations, as he has done to found 
operatidns apparently the most complicated in surveying, on a few of 
the most elementary problems of geometry. ^ 

In seizing this occasion to throw together a few remarks upon the 

S rocess of sketching without instruments, we shall avail ourselves of 
Ir. Burr's practical directions, while we at the same time borrow 
some general ideas from a store of great value, the materials of which 
have fallen, perhaps, of late years into too much disuse, and whiq^, at 
least, are not equally accessible to all our readers : — we alludS to the 
unpublished lectures of the late Gen. Jarry. In connexion yith the 
labours of that eminent tactician, it may in the first place be remarked, 
as a matter of some curiosity and surprise in the history of the art, 
that, though the utility and indeed absolute necessity of maps and mi- 
litary plans for the assistance of operations has been recognised and 
proved in all periods of modern warfare, the very •idea of extending the 
same aid to the preparation «f sketches of ground — or graphical recoff- 
noissances taken simultaneously with the moveinents of armiofr^ seems 
to be comparatively of very recent date. Jarry attributes the first 
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S ems of the «cheme for such a provision to his illustrious 
erick of Prussia ; and to the General himself is the British army eer^ 
tainly indebted for its earliest instruction in the method of sketoldilg 
at sights and upon the spur of the occasion. Indeed the regular system 
uppn which this is performed, has, we believe, remained even to this 
niomei;|| peculiar to our service ; nor, as far as we have been able to 
learn, is there, in any other European army, the same methodical pro« 
vision for obtaining in the held sketches of the immediate scene of 
operations, by the rapid and combined labour of a number of staff-offi- 
cers and other draughtsmen. If we are wrong in this impression, we 
shall be glistl to be corrected. 

But be this as it may, Gen. Jarry^s eigh| lectul'es, Sur la Mani^re 
lever d vue, de deseiner et^r^ presenter le Relief et Ics aulres Acvidem 
du Terrain, *pour les Operations de la Guerre f illustrated by his lessons 
from nature, were undoubtedly the foundations of that Iftiowledffc 
which was afterwards so advantageously applied to practice by the Bri- 
tish staff in the Peninsular war, and which has ever since been cnlti* 
vated at the seats of the national establishments for military education. 
In these lectures are developed not only the general principles of the 
art of sketching a country at sight, but also details on the several kinds 
of plans which are necessary for assisting the opei*ation8 of war ; on the 
extent of the information which such plans should afford for the direc- 
tion of columns of march, encampments, and positions ; on the number 
of individuals required to sketch a certain quantity of /ground in a ^iven 
time ; on the conventional signs which should be adopted for distin- 
guishing the dominant heights, as well as the other accidents and cir- 
cumstances of ground; on the manner of determining at sight, and 
exhibiting proportionally on a sketch the distances and places of ob- 
jects, without geometrical operations ; on most expeditious manner 
of drawing military plans ; and lastly, on^*8ome maxims to be observed 
in their delineation. That in these lectures there are many rules laid 
down which have already become^bsolete by the improvement^ of prac- 
tice, and even some principles maintained whicli the best authorities 
of these lattey days in such matters have found reason to controvert, 
may be freely admitted ; but we believe that some of the mo|t distin- 
guished scientific members of the service, who alone, from their subse- 
quqj^t experience,* are entitled to speak on the subject, will bear tes- 
timony to the value of General Jarry's labours. They will, we are sure, 
attest the fact, that as far as relates to our service, hc was himself, by 
his lessons, in no small degree instrumental in realizing his own anti- 
cipations, that the establishment of an organized system of graphical 
reconnaissances would ensure a regularity in the marches and move- 


* It is a fact remarkable of itself in the history of the British army, and which 
we recommend to the attention of those patriotic members of the legislature who 
have always so violently opposed Ch^ maintenance of national estaMishments for 
military education, that, to the Quarter* master-general*s staST alone of the army 
during the Peninsular JVar, the senior department of the Koyal Military College, 
#f which Jarry was the first instructor, furnished no fewer than eighty officers. 
It is still more to tlie point to add, that the lisf of their names, which is therefore 
a very interesting documant, embraces a lai‘ge proportion of the most highly dis- 
tinguished staff' ofheers in the service. — E d. 
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of armies^ and in whatever concerns die science of posidons, of 
whloh there were previously few examples in the armies of Europe,” 

In their manner these lectures have the attractive peculiarity of a 
fluency of style and liveliness of illustration, which are very uncommon 
in treatises upon any branch of exact science. For a single exar^le 
of their character in these respects, we shall quote one of the in^oduc* 
t6ry passages on the utility of military sketches of ground ; — a truth 
which, it will be remembered, though now fully recognized, had been 
at that period very little insisted upon ; and though we are sensible the 
translation does little justice to the lively style, it may sufficiently |fre* 
serve the spirit of the original, to enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves of the value of*che idgas which ^t develop'es. 

If, after this, it should be asked of what* avail Is a good plan of grouipi, 
we would reply by another question, of what avail is ground itself? 

“ A go(kl plan being a faithful image of the circumstan(5es and accidents 
of ground, it follows that the elements wliich serve for combining disposi- 
tions being the same, the deductions from them can scarcely be different. 
Nay more, we assert that a good plan will give greater facility for combin- 
ing all the parts and means of a disposition, than the sight of the ground 
itself. For, unless we suppose a perfect plain, entirely open throughout its 
extent, and the general on a steeple, telescope in hand, in the midst of his 
jirmy, in no other situation where the view should he intercepted by woods 
and heights variously placed, is it easy to conceive liow a commander is, by 
the mere eoup (Vadl, to examine and combine all the parts of his disposition 
in detail and in the aggregate ; and still less how he is to judge, a few hours 
beforehand, of the movements and manoeuvres of the enemy, with relation 
to the ground by which ho may attack. In the absence, then, of any point 
from whence he can see and arrange every thing according to the accidents 
of the ground, the general would be compelled to go over the whole extent 
of his field of battle, and to visit all its parts in detail. To say nothing of 
the time, opportunity, and nvuital jibstrac.tion from other pressing duties, 
which would be requisite to accomplish this labour, it is to he considered 
that, while the general is himself acquiring his knowledge, the necessary 
arrangements can only be made provisioNally ; and an endless train of orders 
and couiitbi’-orders must be the inevitable consequence. 

But if it be supposed that, to avoid these inconveniences, the general 
w'ero to select some officers of the highest intelligence to make a careful re- 
connoissance of the ground, and furnish reports of its circumstances for his 
information ; these reports, if not in the shape of plans, can only be ren- 
dered through verbal or through written descriptions. Now verbal des^’^ip- 
tions leaving no records behind them to which the mind can revert, it must 
be extremely difficult for the commander to form a general view upon a 
number of such disjointed reports, an«J to set before his mind in their proper 
order all the circumstances and accidents which are to be considered. 
Written descriptions w^ould be more useful, iji so far as they might be read 
over again and compared i yet liow difficult is it to attach precise «conclu- 
sions to a description which must often turn upon tho mere force of an idea 
or a word ! how seldom do people estimate and reason alike, and {^ow few 
persons are even agreed on the value of an expression ! He who writes 
would present to his reader only tho image which is ie his own mind ; but 
the impression which his reader actually receives is often quite another 
thing. In short, as the features of a person may be more readily recognized 
and more surely expressed by a portrait than by any p^ritten description, so 
may, in like manner, the relief^and other peculiarities of ground be mor^a 
edsUy explained, and more indubitably e:n>ressed, bv a figured delineation, 
tliknt by either oral or w ritten reports. For, in sudfi cases, mere words can 
never present more than dubious images, w hi^h are formed writh difficulty. 
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and liable to be variously shaped by the oonoeption of the liateaer or reiMler ; 
while a graphic delineation, if composed upon plain prlnei|de8, w]bi!G^.|^vie 
no doubt on the nature of the objects represented, gives a precu«^ clear# 
and unchangeable image, which can neither be misconceived nor obliterated* 
A quarter of an hour of silence and reflection then suffices for the genhis of 
th6MM)mmander to examine# combine# arrange, and order# all the parts of hii 
disposition. 

The method of procuring these graphic reports with the promptittidb 
required# is altogether new. No one has ever doubted their utility in rela- 
tion to the art of war : but the means of obtaining them has never been 
well understood or well developed. What we have proposed on this head# 
having been already verified by practice, it is needless to dilate farther on 
the nature and existence# of such resources ; it is of jpore import to acquire# 
and conform to their practice. * • 

Since so many great *actiorili, however, have been performed without the 
aid of these resources, some persons ihay possibly be tempted to think that 
they are not absolutely necessary to the perfection of the militarysart. But 
as the stones of a palace do not iconstitute the genius of the architect# so the 
materials of warfare do not constitute the genius of a general. The con- 
struction of a palace# -and the success of a campaign, can be no other than 
the combined product of talents and materials. Sometimes the means of a 
oOmniander may be greater than his genius# sometimes his genius greater 
than his means, VYlien every thing is unequal, the event is soon decided ; 
hut when every thing is equal, it is then the death of a Turenne whidi 
gives the pre|)Oiiderarice to a Montecuculi. 

“ Whatever be the measure of genius, it cannot dispense with means. 
The first quality of genius then is displayed in discovering and creating 
means, the second in using them. If, from all antiquity, the knowledge of 
ground has been considered an essential resource of war, it must follow that 
detailed plans adapted to this object with sufficient exactitude to afford a 
faithful image of ground, are a precious resource for the guidance of genius# 
and for furnishing it with new combinations. 

“ The chief difficulty must always be in tbe compilation of such plans. 
Geometrical methods are much too slow; ^nd, to be truly useful# sketches 
must he made in less time than it would take the general himself to go over 
all the parts of the ground on whicH he wishes to act. Doubtless this can- 
not he the work of a single hand : of course the number of hands ihust be in- 
creased in tlie ratio in which we would abridge the time of the operation. But 
wlien eight, teft# or twelve persons# according to the force of armies and the 
extent of their scene of action, may render that service to the general with 
all the promptitude required, it will be concluded that this new method*«the 
gerpis of which sprang from the ideas of Frederick II. — is that of all others 
which will most tend to facilitate and perfect the science of command, and 
to prevent the recun*ence of those gross blunders which are still observable 
in the march and arrivals of columns^ and in the calculation of time for the 
celerity and deployments of attacks and orders of battle. It may# in a 
word, be concluaed that instruction of this kind cannot he neglected with- 
out Injid-y by all nations who are exposed to the vicissitudes of warfare.^' 

We shall nut# in the present paper, follow the order of Gen, Jarry's 
lectures through his consideration of the various kinds of plans required 
in military operations# the information which each should afford# or the 
huraker of individuals yequired^for completing the sketch of a given 
tract of country in a certain number of hours. Though we may here 
remark# by the way^ that all these sections are full of valuable sug^s- 
{ions ; and that tbe estimates of both the»work and time required# into 
which tbs General enters under the last head# are admirably calculated; 
—they# in fact, originally formed the basis of that combined system of 
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JoiliHirjr «ketcUii^ whioli was broughi; into operation lor the ser?ioe of 
the British staff during the Peninsular war.^ I>efeiTing all notioOi 
howeyer> of the other parts of the lectures to some future occasional we 
proceed at once to . the section (the sixth) in which Gen* Jarry has 
treated expressly of the process of sketching without instruments. ^ 
Here it is, in the first place, observable that his views differ from 
those of later instructors, insomuch as he seems to discard in th^ outset 
all immediate geometrical aid, and inculcates a dependance on the eye 
of the draughtsman alone, assisted but by such data as may previously 
he gained from published maps of the country, or can be collected at 
the moment from inquiries of the inhabitants. He observe^ that ** the 
degree of promptitude required in geoigraphical ^econnoissances, puts it 
out of the question to suppose that the dr,siughtcman can avail himself, 
to aid the coup d*osil, of any sort of measurement or geometrical meeSas 
of which tdie use depends upon some instrument and in another place 
he still more explicitly maintains, that the method of sketching at sight 
is rather a habit than a science, and that if, in the process, recourse 
be bad to some ideas, remotely appertaining to geometry, their result 
is still only an affair of memory, and a comparison of what has been 
seen on the ground with that which it is wished to represent.” He 
even, with his usual fondness for analogy, borrows an illustration from 
the business of portrait-painting, and insists that as an artist does not 
measure all the features of a countenance in taking a likeness,” so he 
who reconnoitres ground, should represent its relief and form, with the 
similar and proportional situation of the objects which it may happen 
tc offer, by the mere habit of the coup d*ceiL 

Few persons will probably be disposed at this day to assent to the 
principles here laid down ; but if the imperfect state of the whole art 
of military surveying at the period when the lectures were delivered 
be remembered, it will ceasts to be a matter of surprise that the in- 
structt>r should have altogether rejected geometrical processes as the 
base of his system. No regular courSie of instruction in topographical 
surveying had then been provided as an essential branch of military 
education ; and as the object of the lectures was the rapid preparation 
of ofiScers for staff duties in the field, it would have been to little pur- 
pose to i^fer to elementary principles, which w'ere any thing but fami- 
liar in the service. And were Gen. Jarry lecturing at a period wben 
tbe study of the whole accurate science of military surveying has been 
matured* and simplified, it is not too much to presume that he would 
himself have been the first to foun^the habit of rapid delineation upon 
a scientific knowledge of instrumental surveying ; since it can scarcely 
be denied that the individual who is best acquainted with the {rue 
geometrical principles of that art, and most conversant with their prac- 
tice, will readily become most expert in sketching ground unaided by 
instruments. The rules, however, which are laid down in these lec- 
tures for sketching ground, in the absence of all such previous know- 
leilge, are not only highly interesting ip themselves as the prolnpt»aab^ 


f A great quality of the matter contained in Jarry’a Lectures, on various hea4a 
of service for the staff, was actually embodied into the standing orders of 

tjbp Koyal Btaff Corps. ^ ^ 
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iiitut^s of genius for regular scienoe^ but are also stiQ verf i^imble 
oifering so many additional aids for yaiious practical purposes* 

Gen. Jarry commences by supposing that the officers charged With 
the execution of a sketch, are supplied ^om the Quarter-maater^genSf 
ra4[s department at head-quarters with outline or skeleton 
( cadre^ upon which mere copying draughtsmen have been employed 
to lay ^\vn, from the best maps of the country, the principal geographic 
cal points embraced in the proposed sketch. It is from these outlines 
that the sketch is then to be enlarged and filled up ; and the draughts- 
man is thus presumed to be furnished at the outset with at least a few 
correct daH of delineation. To this method there is one obvious ob- 
jection, which Mr. Buft* has stated in the body oi his work ; that un- 
less the originals are good, equal errors will arise by hastily enlarging 
an inaccurate map, as by trusting solely to the eye, occasionally cor- 
rected by a few angles ; nor can even such maps always^ be iiad.*' 
But, on the other hand, it may be observed, that even these errors can 
themselves be checked and admit of correction in the progress of an 
eye-sketch ; and that, without relying too implicitly on them, such 
data (when they can be procured) at least give some idea of localities, 
which is preferable to total previous ignorance. Gen. Jarry proposes 
that these skeletons should show the relative positions of towns, vil» 
lages, &c. the general course of rivers, and other principal geographical 
features. 

Thus provided, the General proceeds to point out some of the expe- 
dients and processes, by which the draughtsman is to fill jn his sketch. 
The first of these is to find the place of a number of desired intermedi- 
ate points, such as hamlets, country houses, detached farms, &;c. among 
the given data, by inquiring their relative distances from the inhabit- 
ants of the country. Thus, he supposes t^ree given points. A, B, and 
C, to find the place of a fourth, D. After observing the general bear- 
ing of D by the sun, and learning its presumed distance from A, B, 
and C, respectively, the draughtsman is, from those points as centres, 
to describe arcs of circles, and D may then be placed within the space 
intersected. ^For, allowing fur the sinuosities of roads, the direct dis- 
tances will usually of course be less than those assigned by the country 
people : with less accuracy, even two given points^ill equally enable 
the^draughtsman in the same manner to find a thira. He admits that 
errors will be inevitable : but he contends that they Will check each 
other ; that greater accuracy cannot be attained in a rapid eye-sketch ; 
and that the acquisition of a nujnber of points by tliese means will 
enable the practised draughtsman to sketch in the features of the 
gro^ind itself by the mere coup d*x%L 

Secondly, he instructs the draughtsman to ascend the chief dominant 
heightg of the tract which he is to sketch ; to observe from thence 
nerally the respective bearing of such points as churches, wind-mills, 
detached houses, |;he angles of woods, or even remarkable trees ; to 
estimate their relative .distances by the eye ; and thus to render these 
stations central points of observation, from which radii may be drawn 
to determine the place of other objects on the plan. His next expe- 
uient is the prolongation of the right Hne formed by an^ two given 
objects^ to fix the position on the sketch of a third point, lying either In 
the same direction, or a little only to the right or left of it. From the 
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last acquired points a new line may be tajc^ aird prdlon^d in a fre^i 
direction; and by this simple process^ which is now ihmiliar to every 
military draughtsman^ it is needless to say^ that any number of deter- 
minations may be made. Lastly in a country little known^ or in any 
case in which geographical points and outlines cannot be pr'eviou^fly 
obtained) Gen. Jarry recommends the draughtsman to ascertain the 
relative position of any three places by pacing on horseback the re- 
spective distances between them, and observing merely their general 
solar bearings. Thus, having the three sides of a triangle given, he at 
onces fixes on his plan the position of the objects at the angles. * 
Now it is obvious that, while in these processes Gen. Jariy disclaims 
all pretension to georfietricaj accuracy^ and even all depeiidance upon 
geometrical formulae, every one of them m in reality founded upon ^ a 
geometrical principle. As mere mechanical rules, his instructions are 
doubtless ^capable of being used without any reference to scientific 
principles ; and doubtless the habit of usifcg them will induce a facility 
and expertness in their appliance, which nothing but practice can give. 
Yet it is equally manifest, that the draughtsman who works immedi- 
ately upon geometrical problems, will equally improve upon practice, 
with the additional security against error, which is derived from a right 
understanding of the accurate principles of his art. In short, Gen. 
Jarry’s rules may be usefully blended, as so many practical accessories, 
with the few problems of pure geometry from which they are in reality 
derived ; and it has been at least a merited tribute to Ids memory, to 
point to them as the first ideas which were communicated to the British 
service on the subject. But after this brief reference to the system of 
Jarry, we shall here attempt nothing farther, than to enable our readers 


to compare its views with Mr. Burr's excellent practical problems ; and 
in proceeding to lay these before them, we cannot conclude better than 
by again recommending the ‘jvhole of the little Supplement of the 
Treatise on Surveying, as well as that work itself, to the study of 
every youpg draughtsman. 

(I.) Let ABC in every case represent the ^ 

angles, or, in practice, some objects situated at 
the angular ])oints. Now, if BC is paced, and . '■ i ’ * 

the perpendicular upon it, the place of A, with / • 

respect to B and C,* will be known. When 

many perpendiculars are used, this is the nietliod ^ 1 il:-. 

by offsets ; and several triangles, having their ^ ^ 

bases in the same* line, give the contour of any irregular line whatever ; 
thus : — r 



The other methods are precisely trigonometry practically worked, as th<R 
common instances may serve to show. r ^ « 


(III.) Let the three distances be all paced, and 
the place of A is determined as before. This is 
seldom used in instrumental surveying, because, as 
in the following usual cases, we can dispense with t 
one or two of the linear measurements, by taking ^ 
angles instead. * B 
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(IV.) Let B€ be p^eed^ the aagl^ »t B aivd C 4k 

will determine the plaoe of A ; or, he , 

placed parallel to the.originalline upon the ground, 
and the observer being at A, takes the bearings 
back towards himself, he determines the place of ^ 

A ;^hi8 is the method of interpolation. But hav- ‘ v, 

ing no instrument to take those angles, they may B T' 

often be found thus : — 

A 



Upon BC pace BD, and upon,BA pace BE, also ED ; then the angle B 
can be constructed as at 111. ; and in like manner the angle C can bo found. 
If, as most frequently happens in roads, &c. the angle is very obtuse, pro- 


ceed as follows 
(VI.) 



Pace forwards to and from C to /, als(» from / to e, which will give the 
supplement of the angle C, and is more correct than measuring its sub- 
tense. The angle B can be formed as in Fig. V. 

Sometimes it is better done by a perpendicular, as in the following figure : — 




Thesf^ being of constant occurrence in practice, and the more complex 
problems seldom resorted to, they will not be mentioned ; but it may be ob- 
served, that wlien one triangle of great extent has been formed, any of these 
ra^hoils wrll form others^ on cacli^of its sides, which are, in fact, basen 
them, and these iigain to others, until it is necessary to verify them by 
some new pacing. 

« To bring these elementary notions, before premised, to bear upon the sub- 
ject in band, we may consider two classes m eye-sketches necessary ; and 
these naturally originate in the two great modincations of country in which 
sketches may be required. 
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of moderato Ovation, or a c 5 om]^rativdiy Eat country^ of which 
a large reoonnoiaaanoe may be wanted. 

Second.*— Moantains difficult of access^ in which the passes^ or small recon- 
noissances, may be sufficient. 

In the first class, almost every problem will occur. The seven baf^* 
mentioned will all be respectively useful ; to exemplify which, we will first 
suppose the most simple proceeding sufficient, as in the following figure, by 
using one right line and its perpendiculars. 

Suppose a road runs straight over a hill and through a valley, as in the 

fc , it may be reconnoitred very easily, and drawn with tolerable perfec- 
is follows: — 


Fig. A. 



Pace the distance between A and X, noting at each place, as a, b, c, &(*. 
the number of paces from A, and judging the perpendiculars, in short, 
every visible object of consequence, and the road turning off at Y. 

If Y Z, and AZ, be paced, **6^111 more country can be drawn (see 111.); 
moreover, if bad weather pre^^eats drawing in the open air, or secrecy be 
necessary, a register of the several routes is easily kept, resembling a field- 
book, only^with very few entries. 

It has been already said, that numerous obstacles will, in field practice, 
oppose us, and oblige us to turn in some other direction ; the, most common 
are, winding roads with hedges amongst low hills ; it is then obvious that we 
can seldohi operate by long right lines, without cutting through these obsta- 
cles, or having recourse to the measuring or judging of angles, as iu V., VI. 
and VII. The ^following figure will illustrate tms. * 
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From a to offsets* m'IU give tlie road and stream ; at b, we aler la 
line of the next bend of the road produced^ the distance to ^ lirldge 
can be paced or judged^ the supplementary angle^ d, b, c, mbbsur^ os ^ 
in VI., and that at of, in the same way ; while the hill at can be 
judged and drawn between the stream and road. While this method eerviis> 
onl^ a little more trouble is given by winding roads; and we can, by 
what ha% already been taught, make rough plans, without any other in^ 
Struments than a pencil and scale. Indeed, they provide for the ocoaai** 
onal deviation from right lines effectually ; and it is easy to make a plen 
of any ground chosen for an encampment expeditiously by them, as it will 
comfhonly be nearly level as well as open. Crooked roads, when not 
fencbd, are letter drawn by right lines passing through or by them, as 
shown at II. • a, * • • 

Another method of proceeding is^rawn frOlh. the use of the plane table, 
by imitating the use of wTiich we can readily intersect a distant point fr<im 
two others known or assumed, if we place the line joining them on our 
sketch, as near as may be over the original . line on the ground (jV.), and 
in like manner the bends of rOads, rivers, &c. ; or rather, the lines paced 
near them may be nearly ascertained, when surrounded by woods^ hills, and 
so forth. 

In those cases where the right line system can be acted upon, we may 
constantly turn off at right angles, and form a plan by this means, combining 
intersections, &c. with it as may seem best. 

Let the figure below represent a piece of ground chosen for an encamp** 
ment, the learner will immediately see how a plan can be formed from the 
lines drawn upon it. 



Again, 
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4 

Again^ if the ol^tg are too long, thus : — 



In both cases, whether hy a single line, «, b, and its perpendicular, or by 
the triangle a, b, c, and b, c, d, with their perpendiculars, it is evident a 
plan may be formed from pacing, marking the distances upon a rough 
sketch on the ground. 

It may be observed, that when a sketch is very forward, another source 
of assistance is opened to us ; for it constantly happens, that two objects on 
the sketch, and in nature, can be brought into a right line, on some part of 
which we stand : by moving backwards or forwards upon this line till tw'o 
other objects, also on the ground and plan, are in a line, we fiiid the place 
where we are. Also, lines may be produced through objects which will cut 
some place we desire to draw ; and again, the same may he done from some 
other two, which will give it by intersection, as in the figure. 



At a, the signal tower c, appears in line with the person and* bridge ; 
again, on the hill ft, it appears exactly over the opening of the roads at o, 
and this determines its place. Many facilities or filling in a rough sketch 
will arise from these means. 
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MILITARir DBLV 810 X 8 , NO, III. 

% HAVE lately seen Sir James Mackintosh's History of HnglamA, 
Notwithstanding many faults^ some of them incidental to its contracted 
form, I consider it a work of great merit. But Sir James is a utilitarian 
and a liberal, a character that seems altogether incompatible with that 
of ^ popular historian, who should not only possess, but at times give 
the* rein to feeling and enthusiasm, which Sir James, in accord- 
ance with /!is political principles, never does ; |^nd though he is, of 
course, far above that jlass of hA enlightened sect who sicken at the 
base mention of their country's fame, still he never allows the brightest 
actions, not even those that should to this day warm the heai^s 

Of all whp claim 
A title in a ‘ Briton's name,' ” 

to move him from his philosophic equanimity : and this, speaking at a 
soldier, I confess 1 think a fault. An abridged history is not iieC|e««* 
sarily an equal abridgment of all the parts of such a history : it shotUd 
more properly be a purified history, in which all that is uninteresting 
and uniristructive is thrown as much into the background as may he 
consistent with the requisite connexion of the narrative ; whilst the 
more important events, like the principal figures in Rembrandt's painU 
ings, are brought forward in the striking and brilliant manner best 
befitting their character. Foremost in the ranks of such events, I 
would wish to have placed the early triumphs of the English arms in 
France, because 1 consider that the safety, honour, and consequent 
happiness of nations, rests, as yet, on their fgrowess in arms alone;* and 
1 therefore think that their deeds in arms should form an important 
part of their study, in order that they mhy learn to imitate the virtues 
and the conduct that insured victory, and to avoid the faults and fol- 
lies that led to defeat. Had those very battles, that Sir Jaides passes 
over so slightly in the first volume of his HivStory, been fairly under- 
stood by his contemporaries ; had the causes that ensured those tri- 
umphs been duly appreciated, the British army would have* made a 
very different figure at the commencement of the last war : for there 
is a far greater similarity between those old battles, and those* fought 
in our own time, than the superficial observer may at*first be disposed 
to believe. 

Take, for instance, the battle of Crescy. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon when the French arrived 
within light of the English army, who were drawn up in three re^lar 
lines on the face of a rising ground ; their flanks were protected by 
some slight field-works, and their rear was covered by a wood.t The 
rays of uie declining sun, which, after a morning of heavy rain, shone 
^ 

; : • * That it should not be so, I allow ; that it will not be so when the millennium 
arrives, 1 know, of courae, — I only speak of men as they are and have been. 

To be thus endoss6 d un bois^ was always coi|f»idered a great advantage in war ; 
it remai?^ W the French historians of the Battle of Waterloo to tell us that it 
was exactly the reverse, ^hose may believe them who never saw either a wood or 
an army. ^ 
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mt in gammer splj^dear^ fell full on their arrays and placed it in per- 
f&dt and eongpicuoag view of the advandng ^emy. At firat eight it 
^ was not very impodng, for it was weak in cavalry and men-at-arms, and 
oondsted principally ^ infantry, scantily provided with defensive ar- 
amor, ana who^ cress and appointments were, hfsides, sufficiewlily 
colled and way-worn. But on nearer inspection, the beauty of men, 
SO celebrated by the old continental writers, and above all their hale 
and t^obust appearance, gave as certain promise of stout hearts, as their 
frank and jovial looks and open brows justified the name of merry 
Bngland'* then so universally bestowed on their happy country, ^the 
greater part of this infantry was composed of jthose famous bowmen, 
known as the* most lormidghl® soldigrs of the middle ages, and who 
may be said to have remained invincible, «till thb noise, fire, and sm^ke 
of musketry, by captivating the imagination of mankind, displaced the 
adlient, luanly, ana more efficient arm altogether. The corps of this 
army were all skilfully posted, with a view to the timely and proper 
use of the weapons witn which the different bands were provided, 
fhe Prince of Wales commanded the front line, the Earls of Arundel and 
Northampton the second, while the Kirig, with the third line, crowned 
the brow of the hill, and was able, from his mountain post,'* to over- 
look the entire battle-ground. 

The French army, who four times outnumbered their adversaries, 
were also formed into three divisions. The first, or van, was composed 
of a body of cavalry led by the Count of Flanders, and by 1.5, 000 
Genoese cross-bowmen, under the orders of Antonio Doria and Carlo 
Grimaldi ; the second, or main battle, was commanded by the Buke 
of Alen 9 on ; and the third by King Philip in person : he was attended 
W the flower of the French chivalry, ana accompanied by three allied 
Kings, the King of Boheviia, the King of Majorca, ana the King of 
the Romans, who, with a large body of foreign nobles, had come to share 
with him the honours and the dangers of the day. In the military 
estimatiop of the period, this formidable host surpassed the English as 
much in composition and equipment as in numbers ; for it was strong 
in the mail-clad cavalry, consisting mostly of men of birth and family, 
then supposed to constitute the strength of armies ; and whose brilliant 
arms, housings, chafrons, and pennons made such a gallant show along 
the ranks of ancient war. Even the infantry of King Philip's ^rmy 
fisr surpassed Ihe Islanders in the fierce soldado look and apparel, so 
often mistaken for an indication of martial spirit. The Italians in par- 
ticular, considered the most scientific and best-appointed soldiers of 
the age, were distinguished for their dark and bearded faces, and wore 
the heaviest armour, the salado, troqueton and brigandine, then qsed 
by the infantry : the other bands, though less permct in their* equip- 
ments, were aU provided with some defensive armour, the simplest of 
which was a buff-coat and basenet. The offensive arms of these sol- 
diers consisted of long and cross-bows, swords, lances, and battle-ai^es i, 
but I|k>w they brought weapons of such different action to bScr simul- 
taneously against an enemy, is a point that has never yet been wdl 
eianlainea. • 

Ftdud as the French King naturally was of the strength pf thfi 
sptodffl army, he was not blind to the danger of attackin| ent&fies so 
jim^imisly posted as the English were found to be ; and copsciiMip ^ 
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tike great advantage m tv^ire infs reet gave t&em over 
idre^ij iatigtted l>y a long manba, lie war anxious to aDom 1)$ eWe; 
ebldiers the benefit of a nightls repose bef<ue they xvere W ee 
whose attitude and baring were both formidable and 
With this view Ml ordered the van of the army to halt ; but those tnaf 
followed^ not knowing the cause of the delays attribute it to leat'i mi 
hurried past ; the others^ again^ not choosing to be outdone, g4l0|^ 
forward in their turn ; the consequence was, that all got into disoraiB*, 
drew their swords, and under loud cries of ** d la mori! d la mortt* rush* 
ed'^ wild qpnfusion against the English. Vain were the representations 
of the Genoese, who had that marched six leagues in full armour» 
with their heavy cross-bows ^on their sholllders ;* they were foroed to 
coinmence the action. Thrice they raised a dreadful shout, aUd th^ 
shot their bolts against the English, who, with their bows and caaMNi 
placed before them on the grcaind, had remained quietly seated in 
ranks awaiting the attack. But no sooner had the Genoese shot thok 
bolts, than the archers made a stride/* dreW their bowstrings to tjlo 
ear, and overwhelmed their enemies with a shower of arrows thot 
ried death and confusion into the midst of the Italian meroenoyies ; 
who unable to act, or to hold their ground, within the range of thote 
unerring shafts, cut their bowstrings, threw away their bows, and fieo* 
The Duke of Alen^on, on seeing them give way, ordered part of the 
cavalry to ride down the base-born cowards whilst the Prince of 
Wales, on the other side, observing the scene of confusion that followed^ 
seized the favourable opportunity and charged the disordered mass 
with the English cavalry, supported by the Welsh infantry, who, armed 
with long knives, did terrible execution on the French. But, brave 
and well-timed as this onset was, the number of the enemy threaten^ 
ed to surround the few assailants : the seoond line of the English was 
obliged to advance to the aid of the fir^ ; and then it was that the 
battle was most fiercely fought : • 

Wide raged the combat on the plain. 

Crests rose and sunk, and rose again, 
t • Wild and disorderly.** 

The French chivalry, resplendent in all the pomp of olden war, and 
distinguished no less tor their brilliant valour, than for their "^brilliant 
appearance, following the noble example of their leaders the Duke ^ 
Alenpon and the Count of Flanders, charged the English in such 
lant style as to bear back their cavalry, and make fortune waver. But 
nothing could shake the firmness of the infantry : neither squire, Vfdet^ 
nor emtdier lived to close with those formidable archers, whose uner- 
ring 'shifts the mail of proof worn by the knights could alone resist. 
But the^ knights and nobles, not trained to simultaneous action, and 
thus deprived of the aid of their usual followers, were individually 

^ ^^8 sSted in the * Grarides Chroifiqoes de France, volgairement do St. BentS,* 
and repeated on their authority by othere, that the rain had 80 tightened the bow- 
strings of the Genoese, that the men could itot bend their bows ; and also, that 

made use of artillery (getterent trois emons) on this ooca^ou. TbSio 
asserthm^f monks, totally ignorant of war, are entirely undeserving of atteittloil i 
for a shower of rain will ndt injure bowstrings ; and the best authorities, IVdliiNkrd, 
Enyghton, and Baker, evidently ^ow that no artillery was used at Crescy, or Sven 
at Agincourt, sixty-nineyears later. 

2 K 2 
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'to w$k^ BAf impre$do& on those resolute f eemeu* who^ though 
with nrms of length, fearlessly closed with the men-^at-rarins, 
tose the battle^axeo from their saddles, and with their own ^ms stiE^nch 
the foremost and most adventurous horsemen to the ground. Far less 
weae .those hriights, who, in accordance with a genem practice, of tfie 
dismount^ and fought on foot, a match for such active foes : 
incumbered with their heavy armour, unable to conquer and unwilling 
to dy, they all fell victims to their ill-directed courage and injudicious 
mode of fighting. ^ 

Still the formidable number of the enemy left the result dubious: 
tile Earl of Warwick g ven sent to King Edward to solicit afd ; but the 
herpic monarch, on hearing tiiat his sto was ali^e, merely replied, that 
the Prince would know how to render himself worthy of tiie spurs «of 
kaj| g htho<|d he had so lately obtained, and to him was therefore reserved 
olTthe honour of the day. And well ha^ the father judged of his son, 
nnd the King of his soldiers ; for no sooner was this answer reported to 
the Prince and his followers, than all were alike animated with the 
desire of rendering themselves worthy of the trust reposed in them. A 
foesh attack was xnade upon the enemy, who, having never entirely 
recovered from their first confusion, were unable to withstand this re- 
newed onset of men, as impetuous in attack as stubborn in defence. 
It was then that the noble Duke of Alenpon, the brightest ornament of 
French chivalry, and the hope of his party, was killed ; thousands fell 
in every direction around him, and death gathered a rich and terrific 
harvest. In vain did the blind King of Bohemia, in order to set an 
example, direct his horse to be led into the thickest of the fray ; he 
ttere closed his long, variable, and eventful career. The King of Ma- 
jom, and the Dukes of Bourbon and Lorraine met a similar fate. In 
vain did King Philip brings* i^p his last reserves in person ; they only 
augmented the confusion ; mr ‘re courage and numbers were no longer 
able to resist the well-directed efiForti^.of men who to as much courage 
added aid the ^energy resulting from pride of country, from strength, 
activity, and unmatched skill in the use of arms; — the embroidered 
TOnnons, gilded crests^ and plumed chafrons of the princes |fnd nobles of 
Prance, •everywhere went down before the soldiers of England, before 
those wbo, from Ascalon to Waterloo, never, when justice was done 
met with equal foes!*, The King's efforts to restore order cwere 
unavailing; his own horse was killed under him, and he only mounted 
a^foesh one to escape, by the aid of a knight of Hainault, from the 
most imminent danger : to his army this retreat became the signal for 
universal flight, 

“ The sunset shone to guide the flying, 

* And beam a farewell on the dying, 

It was closely pressed upon by the English, and darkness alone put an 
mid to the pursuit and slaughter. On the side of the Frenctj|here.jWl 
li |Krinc6s, or peers of the highest rank, 1200 Knights, 1400 gentllmen, 

♦ Those who do not know history may term this bombast, those who are betffiir 
fofowaid will allow the truth of the assertion ; and I see no reason wl^ the fact 
ihiiald he so discreetly kept eu/ qf sight. Its being $ut oy mind^ cost us dear enough 
last war. 
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4000 inen*at>arm8> and 30,00d of inferior station. On of t|i» 

English only one esquire, three knights, add but iW of 
i^ere killed: a disparity almost incredible even when a Itli# 
ance is made for the number of their wounded. The Freiieh brdOh^ 
^to action from 100,000 to 120,000 men ; the English lost ipllt 
^,000 ; and as t\vo-thirds only of these were engaged^^he nunlliett 
who fohght at Crescy, unaided by auxiliaries, were fewer than th^ai 
who fought at Waterloo: the battle, including the pursuit^ did not 
last half the time, but the execution done was more than double* 

This battle of Crescy seems to me to offer the first appearance of 
any thing Jike order and method on the part of the infantry ; of that 
infantry too, destined in our own times to pqrfoign, by similar conduct, 
so many and such biyilianl^ actons. Fd^ •the same stern composure 
tlfat arrested the Genoese cross-bowmen at Crescy, stopped the prw«» 
gress of all the French columns that advanced against us 
war, and appalled on the fields of Waterloo the bravest of Napolecb'^s 
cuirassiers. Change but the arms and the cry of d la mori ! la 
mart r for that of ** Vive VEmperettr /” and the description of the fiwit 
battle will almost suit the last. The reason why the same degree of 
bravery has, in modern times, produced such inferior results, must Hot 
be sought for in the improved conduct of the enemy alone ; for in point 
of organization and discipline, the improvement in both armies hOt 
been pretty much alike : the cause is to be found in modern taetiea, 
and the altered mode of fighting. In the olden time, the English sol- 
diers were unmatched in the skilful use of arms ; and the martini 
sports and exercises of their country tended to call forth that indivi- 
dual energy and activity, that tells so formidably on the day of battle. 
IModern soldiers, on the other hand, (those at least who constitute the 
strength of armies,) are left totally unskilled in the use of arms : the 
altered state of society has also enabled Aie aristocracy of wealth and 
of birth to deprive the poor of all means of indulging in those athletic 
sports and exercises, that tendedoto make their ancestors such incompa- 
rable soldiers ;* and there is nothing in the modern ^ysteih of tactics 
and training that makes up for this lamentable change, or helpt in any 
way .to];;;devfelope and bring into action that personal strength and 
activity Vor which the people of these islands are still so eminently dis- 
tinguished. But a monarch who, like our present Sovereign, well 
knows what active strength and energy sailors derive Irom thm indu- 
ing and habits, and who is able to compare it, (for. His Mi^^esty has 
seen war on land as well as on the ocean, t) with the helpless eoumge 

* Perhaps Lord Milton will bear this trifling circumstance in mind when next, 
on the •strength of the practice of our ancestors, he votes for the abolition. Instead 
of the improvement, of all our military establishments. At a time when the coun- 
try possessed no colonies, and had such men as the archers of Crescy and of Agin- 
.court to protect its own shores, a standing army was, of course, useless. But we 
have now a great mqpy colonies to defend, and the conduct of the aHstocracy has 
VijtH^ifinmriven the invincible yeomen of Britoin from the land : it is, theiwbre, 
the^uty of a wise Government to* have an efficient army ready for every emer- 
gency, notwithstanding the idle declamations of men totally ignorant of lUstory, 
^r, wliat is the same thing, incapable of drawing logical condusions from the wera- 
Mig examples it holds up. s 

t And closely too — ^for^t the action of Merxem, fought in the winter of 161i-14, 
a musket-ball passed through His Majesty's cloak; Sat so lightly did the gidlent 
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. 9 o}diiea*s aloi^e bring into the field* will not ^ow the qualities ,taiiit 
.emntiiil to thqiix>Uit4wj^ character to lie donnwit in tl^ then of Wa 
kmf , tnerely for wWt of a system of taeiks end training capable of 
doing justice to their native courage and hardihood. 

J. M. 

]|^diuhurgh^ August, 1030. 


SONG. 

THE SEA-FEOWEE. 

' « 

To tAe tu^ ‘‘ To ArMfereon in Heaven/* 

[Written and Sung by Gapt. Boutcher Hidloran, Royal Marines, tft a dinner *ofi 
board H^M. Ship Ganges, on the occasion of the launch of her Tender the Sea- 
Bower, built under the direction and on a plan of Capt. John Hayes, C.B., and 
named by Miss* Mary Seymour.] ' 

Old Neptune this morn, (his Court being dismissed,) 

Was wandering about in his wide coral grove, 

When he Amphitrite met, whom he fain would have kiss’d. 

But she, pouting, began to doubt of his love. 

** O ! go, Sir,'’ she said, 

You\e false to my bed ; 

With Britannia you ’ve flirted long over my head. 

And 1 ’ve oft seen the wench in the car by your side. 

The reins you ’ve resign’d her, and flatter d her pride. 

And I Ve oft, &c. 

Yes, Britannia may rule wheresoever she please, 

Bvery part of the ocean she boldly may claim ; 

The Pilchards (the Radical mob of the seas) 

Your connexion quite naughty-caU* loudly by name ; 

You atteifll her affairs, 

While your own xoyal cares 
Neglected are left to whales and sea-bears. 

The seals you Ve resign’d to a gueat river-horse ; 

Sharks prey on your income, — what more can be worse ? 

^ ' Sharks prey, &€. * 

“ T’ oftier day you commanded the Tritons on guard 
To turQ out and salute the bold Island Dame, ^ .v 

The Misses Thombacks and — ^my own maids are not spared. 

To attend her they 're told, though they blush white for sname ; 
And my Lancastrian brats 
(Schools of herrings and sprats) 

Are dispersed by her car-wheels, midst shallows and flats ; 

While my works ornamental, of sliells and sea- weeds, 

(On sale for the poor,) are crush’d where she leads. 

On sale, (kc. 


Prince treat the circumstance, that it became known only to one or twcTp^^soKi*^^ 
hie . immediate suite ; and even the writer of tliis, who belonged to the regiment 
near whieh His Majesty was at the moment, never heafd of \t till within these few 
^wnigh he perfeotly recollects seeing His Majesty, who was completely coyeredk> 
with snow, which was falling very heavily at the time. y- 

* Nautical. 
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iuuk u siiiy^ n»miM 

When conscious and scolde ^ ; yet re 
Her anger, he^sried,^* My. love, dc 
^Pon my honour I sw 


The oysters who have your regalia in keep, 

Have Wn ordm^d to yield her the dnest of pearls ^ 

Her sons yon >e assilted in wars on the deep, 

Though their manners but prove them a parc^ of churls; 
For they make my head ache, 

They keep me awake. 

Their noise over-head my ouiet does break : 

But 1 '11 bear it no more, 1 ^11 complain to the French, 

The Russians, and Dutchmen, my anger to quench/' 

But 1 "11 bear, &c. 

She said, and she turn’d her away in a rage, 

While Neptuf^ look’d silly, almost husbands do, 

' revived td assuage 
> don’t you go. 

L my noiiour 1 swear. 

By your bright sea-green hair. 

Your jealousy’s groundless, I vow and declare ; 

For Britannia’s my cousin, and I 'm forced to be civil. 

For her husband, John Bull, is a queer kind of devil. 

For Britannia's, &c* 

Mv kingdom I hold by his sufferance and will, 

While 1 'm civil both he and his lady are kind, 

And they 've sent you this morning from near Portsdown HIU 
A present which now in my hand you will find, 

’Tis a Sea-flower true, 

To botanists new. 

To adorn your fair garden at Portsmouth it grew. 

Pray take it, my dear, 'tis with compliments sent, 

(By the sons of the Ganges,) so pray be content. 

Pray take, &o. 

It was gather'd, I know, by a nympL*of the land, 

Who breathed o'er it a name, as i/s stem was uprear'd,-— 

By the waves as I saw her so gracefully stand, 

The Sea-more* enchantiitg and lovely appear’d : 

Receive, I request, 

A present so Iblest, 

And all conjugal anger dismiss from your breast. 

Since Beauty and Talent have each had a share, 

To name and to nurture an offering so rare.” 

Since Beauty, dec. 

In a pet she struck down the fair flower from his bands, 

Wnen, lo ! as it fell, the blue waters enclose, 

A keel springs from its stameif, its calix expands. 

And in form and^n substance a cutter arose. 

* While they view with amaze 

It ascend through the haze,t 
They forget their disputes, and delighted they gaze ; 

They declared her their yacht, and united they utter. 

Long life tp the builder, success to the cutter 1” 

Ma with thSn, my friendi^ and united let 's uttar, 

Long life to our Captain, success to the cutter 1” 

. Join with them, 


^Seymour. 


t Hayes. 
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bvnkbr’s muff . 

(BmiACtXD FlM»r A FSIVATE LETTER WRITTEN BY ORj| BVROOYNB.) 

Boston i$ a peninsula^ joined to the main land only by a narrow 
netok* which^ in the hrat of the troubles. Gage fortified : armfi of the 
ma and harbour surround the rest. On the other side of <me of these 
arms, to the north, is Charles Town, or rather was, for it is now rub- 
bish, and over it a large hill, which is also, like Boston, a peninsula. 
To the south of the town is a still larger scope of ground^, containing 
three hills, joining a^so j^o the main by a tongUe of land, and called 
Dorchester Neck. The heights, as afiove, described, both to north and 
south, in the soldier's phrase, command the town, «. e, give *an opportu- 
nity of erecting batteries above any you can make against them, and 
consequently they are much more advantageous. 

It was absolutely necessary we should make ourselves masters of 
these heights, and we proposed to begin with Dorchester; because, 
from particular situations of batteries and shipping, (too long to de- 
scribe, and unintelligible to you if I did,) it could evidently be effected 
withmit any considerable loss. Every thing was accordingly disposed. 
My two colleagues and myself, (who, by the by, have never differed 
in an iota of military sentiment,) had, in concert with Gen. -Gage, 
formed the plan. Howe was to land from transports on one point, 
'Clinton on tiie centre, and 1 was to cannonade from the causeway on 
^e neck ; each to take advantage from circumstances. The operation 
must have been very easy. This, was to have been executed on the 
18th. On the, 17th,* at dawn of day, we found the enemy had push- 
ed entrenchm^ts with great diligence during the night on the heights 
of Charles Town, were tliere in force, and we evidently saw that 
every hour gave them new sti^ngth. It therefore became necessary to 
alter our plan, and attack on that side: Howe, as second in command, 
was deta^ed vdth about 2000 men, and landed on the outward side 
of the peninsula, covered by shipping, without any opposition. He 
was to advancq from thence up the hill, which was over Charles Town, 
where the strength of the enemy lay. He had under him Brigadier- 
Gen. Pigot. Clinton and myself took our stand, (for we had not a 
fixed post,) in a large battery directly opposite to Charles Town,* and 
commanding it, end also reaching to the heights above it, and thereby 
facilitating Howe's attack. Howe’s disposition was extremely soldier- 
like ; in my opinion it was perfect!’ As his first line advanced up the 
hill, they met with a thousand impediments « from strong fences, and 
were much exposed. They were also exceedingly hurt by mtisketrj 
from the town of Charles Town, though Clinton and I did not perceive 
it till Howe sent us word by a boat, and desired us to set fire to the 
town. No sooner said than done. We threw in a parcel of ^ells, and 
the whole was instantly in fiames. Our battery afrerwards kept 
cessant fire upon the height. It was seconded by a number of frigates 
and floating batteries, and one ship of the line. 
*' % 


June, 1775. 
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And now ensued one of the greatest scenes of war that dn hd Qmik 
ceived, If we looked to the xapht, Howe*s corps ascending the UU & 
the face of entrenchments^ and m very disadvantageous ground^ 
engaged ; to tie left, the enemy pouring in fresh troops by thousanoi 
orer the land ; and in the arm of the sea^ our ships and floating batle* 
ties cannonading them. Straight before us^ a large and noble town in 
me greht blaze ; the church steeples^ being all of timber, were great 
pyramids of fire above the rest : behind us, the church steeples* and 
heights, and our own camp, covered with spectators of the rest of our 
ari^y which was disengaged ; the hills all round the country crowded 
with spectators of the enemy, ail in anxious suspense. The roar of 
cannon, mortars, and ftiusketry : the crash qf clwrches) ships upon the 
s^ks, and whole streets f^Jling.logethef ki ruin, to fill the ear : the 
storm of tlfe redoubt, with the objects above described, to fill the lye; 
and the reflection, that perhaps a defeat was a final loss to the British 
empire in America, to fill the mind, made the whole a picture and 
complication of horror and importance beyond any it ever came to my 
lot to be witness of. I much lament Tom's absence ; it was a sight for a 
young soldier, that the longest service may never furnish again ; and 
had he been with me, he would likewise have been out of danger » fiw 
except two cannon-balls that went a hundred yards over our headi/Wi 
were not in any part of the direction of the enemy's fire. A momept 
of the day was critical. Howe's left was staggered. Two battaliofia 
had been sent to reinforce them, but we perceived them on the beach, 
seeming in >embarras8ment which way to march. Clinton, then next for 
business, took the part, without waiting for orders, to throw himsdif 
into a boat to head them. He arrived in time to be of service. The 
day ended with glor}^ and the success was most important, considering 
the ascendency it gives the regular troops.^ But the loss was imcom« 
mon in officers for the numbers engaged. Howe was untouched, but 
his aid-de-camp, Capt. Sherwin, killed.* Jordain, a friend of Howe'i, 
who came in gaiefJ de coeur to ste the campaign, a shipmate of ours ou 
board the Cerberus, and who acted as aid-de-camp, .badlf wounded. 
Pigot was unhurt, but behaved like a hero. You will see the list of 
the loss. Poor Col. Abercromby, who commanded the grenadiers, died 
yesterday of his wounds. Capt. Addison, our poor old friend, who ar-» 
rived but the day before, and was to have dineu with me on the day of 
th^ action, was also killed ; his son was upon the field at the time. 
'Major Mitchell is slightly wounded. Young Chetwyjid's wound is also 
slight. Lord Percy's regiment t has suffered the most, and behaved 
the best ,* his Lordship was not in* the action. Lord Rawdon behaved 
to a charm ; his name is established for life. 


t The 5th, with whicli Lord Kawdon, the late Mar(|uis of Hastings, served during 
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THS time and place op CiEflAR'S FIRST LANDIlia 

. ' . IN ENGLAND. 

The eKECt time and place of tlaesar’s first landing in Britain hmi 
Ijiven rise to many discmtsions ; some contending that the disemhai^a* 
§0n took place to the northward^ others to the southward or Bom 
this distance of time^ and with the documents which have be^ 
handed down to us> neither the mere speculative historian^ nmr the mat 
deoply read in classic lore, is alone sufficiently competent to decide^ 
Controversy ; a knowledge of the sciences is necessary, seven thoM 
sciences which some,f<froi|i inexplicaUe prejudibes, view in an unfa* 

3 ble light. To settle ^any dis^ted poiift with certainty^ ci|^l 
to be thorotighly acquainted with all the circumstances connect^ 
ed with ih;; and in matters of fact, to lay as little stress as possible oa 
that very feeble foundation, belief without evidence. 

A certain learned author, in his introduction to Geography, saysj 
** A little below Dover was Portus Lemanis, or Lymne, where Csssai 
is thought to have landed on his first expedition to Britain.'* Lymni 
is about four miles from Ron^ney, it was formerly a considerable plaol 
until this port was blocked up by the sands ; it is now a poor piacOj 
but retains many tokens of its former grandeur. It used to be the 
place where the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports was sworn, at hii 
entrance into his office. The Roman road from Canterbury, called 
Stanc-street, ended here ; and from the brow of its hill may be seen 
the ruins of the Roman wall. These circumstances have induced many 
authors to believe, and to assert, that this was the first place of landing 
of Julius CsBsar. 

We will now see how i{ agrees with Ctesar's account of it in his 
Commentaries. His first expedition into Britain took place in the 
year of the Consulship of Pom^^y and Crassus, the fifty-fifth year be^ 
tqre Christ ; and with respect to th^ time of year, Ciesar expressly 
says, that & small part of the summer being left, he hastened over into 
Britain, and arrived on its coast ab*6ut the fourth hour ^ of the day, 
when he beheld the armed forces of the enemy drawn up in battle* 
atray on hll the hills to oppose him. The nature of the place was 
such, that the sea being environed with steep rocks, a dart could be 
thrown from the top of the cliffs to the shore. There is no doubt Wt 
this place was Dover, off which Csesar arrived about ten o'clock in 
the morning. Here he remained at anchor till three in the afternoon, 
when having obtained a favourable wind and tide a^the same time, he 
sailed along with them, and then landed upon an open and level shore. 
Csesar next informs us that after he had been four days in the fslandi 
a storm arose^ which did great damage to that part of tne fieet appoint* 
ed to bring over the cavalry, and that on the same night it happened 
there was a full moon. Tiiis expression, considering that a small part 
of the summer only was remaining wl^en the expedition 
taken, incontrovertibly decides tiie day on which Csesar landed. Oal* 
oulating backwards, from the full moon which will happen next Sun^y, 
(1st Jan. 1826,]) 23,240 lunat^*ons have elapsed since the 27th Ang.^ 
iO hours, 52 minutes, p.h. 55 years B.C. (a lunqtion being 29^ a^s, 
12 hours, 44 minutes) : on that day, consequently, there was a luQ 
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moon, and which must be that mentioned by Caesar, as happoning fM 
days after he came into the island. It could not be the niMM| 
wmh happened 4li the 2flth of July, nor that on the 
because he could not then say, ** a small part only of the summer 
mained,*' when he was about to undertake the expedition, n^ ndif 
the day of the Equinox," when he %vas going to return to the CfSlIif 
nent. (/lesar, therefore, came in front of the cliffs at Dovmr on thf 
9^ Of Aug. B.C. 55 years, according to the Calendar now in use ; oM 
alter three o'clock on the afternoon of that day, sailed with the 
eight miles before he landed. Hence we have only to determine 
wa^ the tide was running at that time. Now, at the time of All) 
moon, the ftioon souths nearly at midnight, it is qdite certain th$t it 
was the case within three or four minut^s^ ^ithbr way, and allowing 
th^ee hours pnd ten mi1iutes€or uie difference of southing in four ^yi^ 
(47 J minutes per day,) the moon would south on the 23rd, at 8 hottHSi 
68 minutes, p.m. Hence, according .to the rules laid down Yor calcu* 
lating the time of high water* it was low water at Dover on the ahdve 
day at 2 hours, 8 minutes, p.m. Therefore, by three o’clock, espodiib 
if accelerated, as was the case, by a favourable wind, the 
Would be sufficiently up, which running northward, as it does on 
coast of Dover, carried Cttsar and his fleet that way. Consequeiilb^ 
the plain open shore where the landing was effected, was north of Vm 
cliffs, in the Downs, eight miles from Dover, and between the Soutll 
^Foreland and Deal. U^us, the place of CsBsar’s landing stands in no 
need of conjecture, but is almost as capable of demonstration as one of 
the propositions of Euclid. 

O. 


STEAM-GUNS TO DISCHARGE LIVE^ SHELLS OR CARCASSES. 


Should Perkins's steam-gun, or any other improved one, «ver com# 
into use, either on board armed ^team-boats, or on fixed batteries, in 
addition to discharging balls in rapid succession, it could be made to 
throw shells or carcasses with their fusees lighted. I km led to this 
conviction, from having repeatedly shot small carcasses, and arrows 
chaiiged with carcass composition, from an aiivgun, wjth their fusees 
lighted; this ! effected by attaching one of Jones's cigar matches to 
the fusee end of the carcass, or arrow, which rests on flie wooden plug# 
or wadding : when the air-gun is discharged, the sudden pressure of 
the plug lights the match. In applying such carcasses or shells to a 
steam-gun, the match need not be inserted, until the carcass is placed 
in its socket at the breech, and the shells or carcasses may be covered 
with a^thin coating of lead, in order to follow the tom of the rifle 
barrel, without injuring it. I have communicated this idea to Mr. Per- 
•Jr|n8^w^jjcrfectly#agrees with me in its practicability, and offers to 
rJBShtee its, success, ‘The Pwcussion shell is equally applicable to 
Juie steam-gun. J. N. 
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HBPORT OP THB RECENT CAMPAIGN 0|^ AtOIERS* 

(from an authentic aUAllTER.) 

In a military point of view^ the outline of the ground about 
may be described as an imperfect triangle, one side of which* being 
comprehended between the mouth of a small river at the southernmost 
point of the bay, and Cape Caxines, its north-western extremity, can- 
not be less than nine miles in length ; another side, extending from 
Ibape Caxines westward, to the place called Torretto Chica, by^'the 
French, and See^i^e ul Ferry, by the natives, may be (intimated at 
about seven miles; and t;o the third side, which is, of course, the line 
connecting the mouth of the river vfith JTorretto Chica, we may give 
ten miles but it is to be observed, that these are the estimates or an 
eye by means famous for its accuracy. 

The seaward faces of this imaginary triangle are lined throughout 
their extent by lofty and, to appearance, nearly perpendicular hills, 
which, rising for the most part within a short distance of the water, 
attain their greatest elevation at about two miles and a half from Cape 
Caxines, from whence they gradually decline on either side, till, on the 
sodth-east, they reach the extensive plain of Alrash, bounded by the 
river above alluded to, and in the west till they subside into the low 
country, near Torretto Chica ; which, though little elevated above the 
level of the sea, is of too undefined a nature to be styled a plain. ^ 

These hills are intersected in various directions by ravines of an 
extraordinar5P character, which, running deep into the country, make 
communication difficult, and form a series of gorges capable of an 
obstinate defence. 

From the mouth of the river westward to a point within two miles 
of Cape Caxines, there is an epen beach, but the bay is so exposed to 
northerly and easterly winds, 'Us to make a day when a number of boats 
could enect a simultaneous landing *not common ; besides whi^, the 
sands are 'too loose to be practicable for artillery drawn by cuttle just 
disembarked, and not only is its Whole extent lined by concealed 
batteries, but a very moderate enemy could take murderous advantage 
of the hills. 

From the point mentioned as the western boundary of the beach to 
Torretto Chica^ there h positively no place into which more than*four 
boats could venture at a time, when the weather would admit of their 
doing so, which may often be looked for in vain during many months. 
Here also the shore is lined by batteries, and even supposing a force 
landed, the space between the sea and the hills is in many places so 
extremely narrow, as to prevent the possibility of advancing Against 
the most trilling opposition. 

Torretto Chica, therefore, being a narrow tongue of land, so project- 
ing into the sea as to insure smooth water on one side or the other^ 
Uiuess the wind be within a few points of due north," and hafhig^^giifi^ 
^erable extent of open beach with good anchorage, if nbt the sol^ is 
at le^t the most eligible landing-place ; it is true Iffiere is a battery id 
the neck of land, and sand-hills in its neighbourhood, but th^ arts 
less formidable than the obstacles which present theinselve«f.feveiy- 
where else, and from it a road leads over gentle ascents and Hfts, 
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marsh}^ in winter^ but dry in 8umnier> till gradually ascendinftl^ 
and winding round the heads of the ravines, it reaches helEhta 
commanding the town of Algiers, situated on the soutlweast brins: of 
one^of the most extensive ravines, and at about three miles to th« 
sdhth-east of Cape Caxines. Tn form it approaches to an isosceles trian* 
gle, whq^e base is the sea, and whose vertex is replaced hy a circular 
battery, springing from the sides, at no great distance from what, if 
produced, would be their point of union. 

The defences towards the sea are too well known to need descrip- 
tion;' they are, in fact, as Lord Exmouth found them, with the addi- 
tion of wlitt is styled ^the Fish-market Battery, constructed for the 
purpose of raking the entrance ta the Mojp ; •but*this, if I may venture 
to^ive an qninion, owAig to*the Vanity direction of die embrasures, is 
less formidable in reality than appearance ; neither do the sides merit 
detailed account, being merely high. battlemented curtains, avith here 
and there a projecting tower,* but without a single instance of a cross- 
fire, the whole surrounded by a moderately deep ditch that, on account 
of the steepness of the acclivity, cannot of course be inundated. Besides 
the exterior defences, a strong curtain runs through the town, connect- 
ing the side walls, and separating the lower part from the Casaubahi or 
Citadel, in which the Dey resided ; on this curtain are a number of 
heavy giyls bearing upon the town, any appearance of turbulence In 
which Ahey were intended to check ; nor should it he overlooked, thot 
the narrowness of the streets, the strength of every individual house, 
and the ease with which the inhabitants can pass from roof to roof, 
render it almost impenetrable, even though' the walls should bo 
breached. 

About half a mile from the semicircular buttery, at the upper end of 
the town, and completely commanding it,i^tood a curious square fi)rt, 
of trifling extent, having something ap|)roaching to bastions at its an- 
gles, ^nd a circular cavalier in Jhe centre ; on the southern side also, 
was a sort of second enceinte, or clumsy fausse bray : this^ being the 
only Outwork on the land 8ide,^bore among Christians the name of 
Fort L'Empereur, am(»ng Moors that of Boorz Sultan Kellachi,‘ and 
was so placed as to be commanded by many points^at less than n 
quarter of a mile distance. 

An adequate force could undoubtedly hold such ground as 1 have 
described against very superior numbers, but the Dey could only 
reckon upon the services of about 4000 Turks, perhaps 10,000 Koloor- 
lies, or Turks’ sons, who are enrolled in the militia, though excluded 
from its higher offices ; upon the Arabs and Berbers, who, according to 
the p|*omises of their Sheiks, were to pour down upon the enemy in 
swarms as soon as he should land ; and, lastly, upon the inhabitants of 
the town, who, in spite of their unfitness and inexperience, were 
•ordered to man certain batteries, and perform other military duties. 

. Of th^ Turks and Koloorlies, some were in garrison at Bona, Con- 
islBIRina, B^jea, and Oran; others being engaged in trade, had little 
i^ancy for fighting ; of the remainder, many were disgusted by the Ba- 
shaw's liberality tif the Arabs, as contrasted with his parsimony towards 
themeelves, and none were hearty in the’*' quarrel. How, under these 
^rcunlstances, he comld think o^ushing* matters to extremity with an 
enl^my like the French, it is difficult to understand ; but he and hi$ 
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ifepeiidahts answered all expostulations by long and loud declamations 
in iBavour of the formidable numbers and extraordinary military quali- 
ties of the Arabs, on whom they principally relied, never failing, at 
the same time, to work themselves into such a state of excitement jps 
made allusions to the subject disagreeable. About the middle of Mayi 
the Dey's trust in the Arabs was considerably increased, by thtf alacrity 
with which they seized upon, plundered, and partly massacred the 
crews of two French brigs wrecked upon their coast one night, when, 
although the mist was thick, and the wind l)lew fresh upon the sliore, 
the captain of that which led was reading novels in his caljjn, and the 
other, trusting to his superior oiii'cer, fast asleep^ On this occasion, the 
Dey's parsimony^ which kis besettfeig sin, le^ him into one of the 
very few acts of bad faith that stain His aifministration. Nearly twelve 
months before, he had issued a proclamation, promising a reward of 
one hund/ed dollars for every FrenchmaiVs beau, and two hundred for 
every prisoner that should be brought to him alive ; but the number of 
living prisoners so startled him, that in the face of his proclamation, he 
made no distinction, as far as regarded the pecuniary reward, between 
the bringer of a prisoner and the bearer of a head, but bestowed dresses 
of honour on the latter alone. Here I cannot help mentioning, that 
the number of heads produced was found to exceed that of the French- 
men missing, and that while the cause of this surplus was investigat- 
ing, a woman came forward to accuse one of her neighbours o^ 'decapi-'^ 
taring her husband, and exposing his head as that of a Christian : it is 
of course unnecessary to add, that the culprit met with that summary 
justice which Turks delight to administer, when it either procures 
them money, or saves the necessity of disbursing it. 

About this time also, the Consul-Generars family sailed for Malta, 
on board His Majesty's ship ^Rattlesnake, most of the other Consular 
families having already departed, and the majority of the Consuls hav- 
ing retired to a house near the highesA point of the hill, wh^re they 
united thev* followers, and fortified themselves as strongly as po^ible. 
The Consuls not included in this arrangement were those of Sardinia 
and Great Britain, who preferred remaining in their own dwellings, 
situated half-way up the hills to the north-west of the town, and quite 
out of the probable line of operations. 

On the 1st of^June commenced the festival of the Bairam, wliichr in 
consequence of certain sinister reports, and some public executions that 
took place on its eve, promised to be stormy, and every one waited on 
the Dey, expecting to witness something beyond the ordinary exliibi- 
tions of the occasion ; but all passed off quietly. In the course of this 
day, which was misty, several ships having the appearance of 'trans- 
ports hove in sight ; the number of these increased every day till the 
morning of the 13th, when the mist which had for a long time ob- 
Btructea the view cleared up, and a countless fleet of ships of all de- 
scriptions was seen in the form of an irregular cresdent, stamiiiig^iuiisr 
the bay, with the wind at N.E. ; at eighV they altered their^ course, and 
stood to the westward, as if, having discovered their position, they pur-*' 
posed making for their point at once, and accordin'gly the greater part^# 
of tl>em were soon at anchor in the Bay to the west of Torretto^Chica, 

In the mean time no defensive measures were taken by the Alg^** 
rines ; for an arrangement to warn the Berly^rs and Arabs, whom the 
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Dev's parsimony kept till the last minute in their native mountidni 
ana pastures, can scarcely be considered as Such, any more t&an ^ 
marcn of the Agah, followed by a small number of Turks and Koloorliet^. 
to the Vicinity of Torretto Chica, or the sending of a few guns to a bat*' 
te*y on Cape Temetfous,^^the eastern headland of the bay ; but the 
execution of this last order deserves mention, as affording a striking 
example^of the unfitness of the Algerines to cope with any but the 
most contemptible enemy. Of five guns that were to perform a 
journey of about twenty miles, two Avere abandoned on the road in 
coni^quence of their carriages breaking down, and the remainder were 
five days in^reaching tVie place of their destination. 1 scarcely expect 
to be believed, when I*assert that up to the*day»in which the French 
fie^t anchored, and eveH after*it, opt a single cartridge was made, nor 
was there any idea of preparing either arms or provisions for those 
whom the Dey expected to fight in hjs cause. % 

When the French fleet andliored, the Algerine troops were distri* 
buted as follows : — the Agah, with about 2500 men, ot a place called 
Starwellee, two or three miles from Torretto Chica ; the Bey of Tit- 
teree with, perhaps, as many more, at no great distance from his left ; 
and the Bey of Constantia, with about 4000 men of different sorts, on 
the eastern side of the bay ; but in a short time he joined the Agah^ 
near Starv^llee : a coup de matUy therefore, would probably have been 
successfyj^i the first instance; but the imprudence of such an attempt, 

a place whose internal structure is so peculiar as that of Algiers, 
and the folly of pushing a body of troops till the whole of the materiel 
should be landed, and the enemy’s actual experience of his own infe* 
riority, by destroying the chance of recovery from panic, render comnm* 
nication with the rear less difficult, is evident to all military men, and 
could not of course escape so experienced General as the Comte do 
Bourmont, and that it did not was soon visible. 

Very early in the morning of the the firing of cannon was 

heard, and from a height at soin^ distance from the (k)n8ular House, 
which commands a view of the Tojretto Chica, were distinctfy seen at 
anchor, on the west side, the fleet ; and flat-bottomed boats were busily 
employed in landing troops, supported by the fire of tlfcee brigs, an- 
chored on the eastern side of the promontory, and feebly opf>osed by 
the lazy fire of a small battery near its gorge. In about three hours 
the firing of great guns’ almost ceased, that of musketi^ was kept up 
all the day, with what effect it was impossible to sayi but it was evi- 
dent that the French had landed, tajeen the opposing battery, and esta- ^ 
blished themselves. 

To a distant observer it appeared, that owing to their want of metal, 
the fireTrom the brigs was inefficient, and that one or two of the large 
sixty^^gqp frigates might have relieved them with great advantage ; for 
supposing it necessary to shorten the range of their loi)g guns, it was 
^ut diminishing the^ charge of powder, whereas no addition to it could 
extMd'^h^ of the* gui^ of th^ small craft ; communication with the 
French troops afterwards confirmed this opinion, but undeceii'ed us 
^th respect to the »t];ength of the Turkish battery, and the difficulty 
it%ppq^ed to their landing ; instead of five-ior six, it consisted, according 
to them/%of twenty eigjiteen-pounders, taken from the battery on the 
tontme of land, dismantled for that uurnose. and did £rreat .execution 
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among t'iiem. Nothing was more remarkable than the extraordinary 
tranquillity pervading every thing out of the line of immediate com- 
munication with the scene of action, and the indifference with which 
those not actually engaged seemed to contemplate it. hVom this day 
nothing important took place ; store-ships w|jre constantly seen to a-T- 
rive, and great guns and small-arms were seldom silent, occasioned, I 
believe, by attempts of the Arabs, &c. to disturb the French ^working 

E ies. Of the result of these attempts, the most absurd and contra- 
ory reports were circulated, as also of the numbers of Arabs and 
Berbers gone down to oppose the French. The conclusions druwn 
Irom a comparison of these were^ first, that the French, ir^ spite of all 
interruption, had completed their intrencliniertts ; secondly, that be- 
tween forty and fifty thourafid men .^ad /^‘ertai^ly been collected from 
the mountains and plains to the eastward. It was farther reported, 
that the Bashaw haa sent a quantity of sheej) and bullocks to the 
Agah's camp, with orders to make a feas^t on the 19th, and a vigorous 
attack on the 20th ; but early in the morning of the 19th, the f'rench 
anticipated his Highness by advancing in echelon of columns from their 
right, almost surprising the Algerines, who fled before them in a dis- 
graceful manner, and taking quiet possession not only of all their tents, 

. which were left standing, but of the cattle destined for the festival. 
When it is recollected that to the panic occasioned by thie defeat, in 
which they lost a great number of men, was added actuaf> suffering 
from hunger, and a strong feeling of disgust towards the Turkish Agahf^ 
who, before the action, refused to supply them with either arms or 
ammunition, and, after it, answered their application for provisions with 
insulting language, it is less astonishing tliat a great part of them 
should retire to their homes, than that the remainder should be in- 
duced by fair promises to ^return to the Algerine standard ; so great 
was the state of want to which they were reduced, notwithstanding a 
superabundant supply in the tbwii granaries, which the Dey’s parsimony 
would not allow him to open, that psfrties of them were seen looking 
for figs arid oth«r unripe fruit in the deserted gardens. Some of these 
found their way into the premises belonging to the British Consulate, 
but on being spoken to by the Turkish guardians, retired, saying that 
they weiife ignorant of their having trespassed on a Consular garden. 
In the idea of these wild half-starved wretches forming part of a force 
to which the defence of a country is intrusted, there is something in- 
expressibly ludicrous. After this, the Agah, who disappeared in the 
confusion, and found his way to his own house near the t(»wn, was 
deprived of his office by the Dey, in compliance with the unanimous 
wish of the Turkish Moors and Arabs, all of whom refused to serve 
under him any longer, and the chief command devolved upon the Bey 
of Titteree. ^ 

No sooner had the French taken possession of the abandoned camp, 
situated in a level spot of ground more elevated than their original 
position, than they began strengthening its right ffank anef " 

retrenchments and redoubts, and securing by other works its <^ojtninu- 
nication with Torretto Chica. In this way time passed till the morning' 
of the 24tli, when a number qf Arabs and Berbers,' being collected toge- 
ther ii^Aregular masses, comnienced an attack ppon the whoh* extent 
of the rrejpeh lines, from their left on the sea to their right at Star- 
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wellee. In the course of these attacks, which, generally speakingy were 
very vigorous, numerous instances of individual courage andl deepers* 
tion occurred, but in vain, for all were soon repulsed, and the Amhe es 
usual retreating before the French, who pursued them till unexpect* 
Ally they came to a position not more than five miles from Algiersy 
the occiipation of which prevented the possibility of their being an** 
noyed by a repetition of such attacks. The site of this positicm was a 
house on the brink of an impassable ravine, the possession of which had 
been warmly disputed, and cost them some loss ; from thence it ran 
along the brow of a gentle ascent, which about the right centre pro# 
jected a little into tSe valley, forming an^obtpse re-entering angle 
with the extreme right, and rearing almost imperceptibly from the 
salient angle (near which ft was crossed by the road to Algiers,) 
towards the left ; from this point also the height began to d^inish, so 
that the centre was almost up^in lev^ ground ; from thence it stretched 
along the plain, occupying many advantageous points}, till the extreme 
left rested on a small wood. Previous to the regular occupation of this 
position, and when their light troops were pursuing the Arabs, the 
^French appeared in three principal positions, one near the house 
already mentioned, another in echelon, at no great distance from the 
left of the former, and the third, consisting chiefly of cavalry and artiU 
lery, son^way in the rear ; the only approach to a manoeuvre was the 
^etachil<g a body of infantry, with some guns, from one of the rear divi- 
sions, with orders to marcli by their left, and by degrees And their 
way to the flank of some Arabs who lingered in a valley, but disap<* 
peared at the sight of the French skirmishers. There is an unaocount** 
able childishness belonging to the Algerine character in spite of their 
outward gravity, for the capture of two prisoners, one of whom (an 
interpreter from the Levant) was decapitated by the Dey's order., 
seemed to console them for their bad success. In this intermediate 
position, which they strengthened by covering their advanced parties 
with breastworks, and some field-pieces placed in battery oifthe right 
of the road to Algiers, the French remained five days, suflTering occa- 
sionally in the centre, which being embarrassed by thiick hedges and 
underwood, was easily approached by Arab skirmishers ; and on the 
other points, from the fire of the few guns they managed to bring into 
diflfetent parts of their position, which nearly corresponded with that 
occupied by the French, and was only separated from it by a valley 
scarcely half a mile in breadth. Their time was employed in making 
a road, constructing i^edoubts for its^ protection, and other preparations 
for an advance to the immediate neighbourhood of the town. 

The fete of Algiers was no longer doubtful ; but the people about 
him managed to keep the Dey in profound ignorance, and on being 
about this time applied to for a supply of ammunition, he exclaimed, 
^**More powder I what do they want with powder ? The French are 
*hea^.jimy«do not they fall upon them with their yataghans and cut off 
all their heads^’* 

ly in the morning of the 29th they broke up from their position, 
and driving the AlgeAnes before them, advanced towards the town in 
two coAimiis, that on the right taking the way which I have dei^ibed 
as winding round the ifeads of the ravines to the heights commanding 
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the town^ that on the left by a road which, ascending to the highest 
point of the hills, descends from thence into the ravine, on the brink of 
which Algiers is built, and, crossing it, leads to the water-gate of the 
city. Deploying as they approached the town, they soon occupied thg 
whole of the north-western brink of the ravine commanding it, (ex- 
cepting the narrow space between the hills and the sea to tho' north- 
west,) and stretching to the south-east along tlie summit above Fort 
L’Empereur, reached the sea in that direction at a short distance from 
Port B^bazoon ; cutting off by this arrangement all approach to ^he 
town but that on the north-west, which, as it ilid not communicate 
with any of the great, reacts from Ihe interior, w»s of no importance. 

Though almost every foot* of ground might ^ave been obstinately, 
and perhaps successfully, defended, they met with no opposition ; yet 
being irriv^ted by finding the mangled remains of their comrades, they 
put to death every Mahometan tlfat came in their way, and being un- 
able to distinguish between them and the Jews, many of these unfor- 
tunate wretches, who had already been sufiiciently persecuted by the 
flying Arabs, fell victims to their fury. One instance of their excesses 
in this way must be mentioned. On taking possession Of the Neapoli-, 
tan Consul s house,' situated near the left centre of their new position, 
they shot an Algerine Jew, a Turkish Janizary, a Spanish gardener, 
ana a Neapolitan (clerk to a merchant); all of them, exceptii^.the last, 
died on the spot. Investigation being made by Gen. Bourmont orders 
it was asserted that shots were fired from the windows, but this was 
most positively denied by the merchant’s clerk and other survivors ; 
and to say the truth, it is scarcely pr(>bablc that so feeble a garrison 
would provoke certain destruction by such ill-advised conduct. And 
here it may be remarked oyce for all, that the French, with a full share 
of the bravet'y under fire, and cheerfulness under privation, that so 
eminently belong to them, hitf^e also manifested sym])toms of that ten- 
dency to plunder and bloodthirstimfes, for which other nations give 
them credit, ar-d which cannot exist with perfect discipline. 

The Comte de Bourmont having ^Established Iiis head-ejuarters in a 
house neat' the* point destined for die opening of the trenches, with the 
park of Artillery, the engineer department, and the materiel for forming 
the siege of Fort L’Enipereur close in his rear, ])roce(*de(l immediately 
to break ground ; and though the workmen were frequently interrupted 
and sustained considerable loss, not only from the desultory but despe- 
rate attacks of the Turks, Moors, and Arabs, penned up between the 
French position and the town, hut from lialls and shells thrown with 
unexpected precision from the Fort, the trenches were completed, and 
the batteries ready to open on the evening of the Ilrd July. The^circum- 
stance of the working party being in no instance disturbed l^y night, 
would, if other proof were wanting, sufficiently attest the little energy 
displayed by the Algerines, and their insignificance as a military peo- 
ple. Nor were those employed in tjie trenches the only partfi«|J^pt* 
on the alert: it has already been stated that the left ‘rested on the 
heights to the north-west without descending to the sea, consequenldy 
the batteries on the shore remained in possession of the Algerinei, wBto, 
by tuning their guns to the land side, and giving them a pjoJJer ele- 
ratioii, considerably annoyed the brigade of Gen. Achart, who com- 
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manded in that quarter, forcing him, by the precision of their practiof, 
to abandon a tnarabook originally occupied by his advnpced piclcet* ^ 
few hundred yards from, and somewhat higher thad this marab0ip|ii;i 
jtands the house inhabited by the Consuls, which owing to the number 
of French soldiers seen about it, drew the fire of the batteries, but Wtls 
luckilj^ust so far from the crest of the hill as to be protected, though 
many balls fell close to it. Half-way down the hill, but well to the r^ar 
of a line drawn from the principal sea-battery to the consular house of 
refuge, is jthe English garden, commanding not only a view of the space 
beil^ p^een the French left and the shore, but of the sea from Cape Cax- 
ihes to Cfpe Tetftetfisus ; a small )a>rtion also of the town is visible, 
though great part of is hiddei^the loua*r^^xtr5mity by the fall of the 
gM>und, the higher by the jft-ojollion of that part of the hill on which 
the marabook stands. On the evqiiing of the 30th, a party watching 
the effect of the battery on,tlie lArabook, were surprised %y the ap- 
pearance of two Turks and a negro climbing up the slioulder of the hill 
towards it; in the train of these camefjome more Turks, and presently 
after a standard, followed by about one hundred and fifty men. These 
^having halted for a short time under cover of a rock near the summit 
of the hill, suddenly marched out and commenced as energetic an attack 
^ upon the deserted building as was ever made upon bare Avails, firing 
through^ie loopholes, and into every place that might by possibility 
^jonceni^ man. A small party of the French picket turned out, the 
Algerine enthusiasm immediately began to subside, and they gradually 
descended to a hollow way protected by trees and thick hedges, from 
whence they kept up a toh?rablc fire, which the French contented 
themselves by replying to from the heights, and though this lasted 
nearly tivo hours, it did not appear that either side lost a man. 

We must now turn to another element.* On the first of July, two 
divisions of the French squadron passed (ia>^n the line of batteries, firing 
as they advanced, but at such « respected distance as neither to do 
nor to suffer injury ; the* same exhibition was repeat^ om the third, 
but in greater force and at rathei^a less distance, but i^ill so far as to 
make it probable that the only blood spilled was o^asiqped by the 
bursting of a gun on board the Provence ; some bomb-snips also tlirew 
a few shells without anchoring. Had the exam])le of the small frigate 
tha# led the squadron been folloAved, the result might liave been differ- 
ent, but all altered their course as they approached th^e Mole, and each, 
owing perhaps to tlic smoke, making this alteration sooner than his 
immediate leader, Jthe rear ships ifiight as well have been at Toulon. 
The effect of all this on the moral of the Algerines Avas unfavourable to 
the Fiw?nch, as at once increasing their confidence in themselves, and 
their contempt of their opponents as a naval enemy. A party of Turks, 
Avho, on the first appearance of the French ships, abandoned their 
1)attery, vwere distinctly seen to return to it, and serve their guns with 
gjlja^cti^ity upoh j»erceiving that there Avas no danger* I'his appa- 
rently unaccountable conduct ^f the navy excited the astonishment 
Imth of the uncoiiccirned spectators and the people about head-quarters ; 
*id one of the geneftil-in-chief *8 sons, Avhen speaking of it, was heard 
to sajr, Ce jiest pas qitc la marine manque du courage^ cUfist que 
csi mal inle^tionne it may, hoAvevcr, be supposed he ac- 
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counted for in tbat dispatcb of Admiral Bnperr^, whereiii he istatos 
that hU only purpose, was to withdraw the Turkish gunners from Fort 
L*Empereur^ 

During these few days other causes than those immediately attend* 
ing lUilitary command weighed upon the mind of the GeneraUin^chiet : 
in the course of the war many prisoners were made by the Alffcrifie 
cruisers, the greater part of these, taken in merchant shins, were living 
on parole in the house of the Sardinian Consul, who had pie I 'iihtn 
self to ^ve them up when called for ; the remainder, togethe «?6 ^he 
aurvivors of the shipwrecked brigs, were in rigorous confi. ^licate 
the town. His only knowledge of the Dey's character was derived from 
adherents of the late Fredch Consul-General, who represer^-ed him as 
a sanguinary tyrant, of the same stamp the generality of his prede- 
cessors ; ana the fate of the poor interpreter confirming this report, his 
appreheuslbns for the safety of cue prisoners became most painful. 
Accordingly^ on the first of tTuly, he sent a confidential person to consult 
with the British and Sardinian Consuls, as to the propriety of signify- 
ing to the Dey that his own life and property, together with the safety 
of his femily, depended upon his treatment of the misoners, and the^ 
expediency of seizing by force the prisoners on parole, if given up ac- 
cording to engagement. Both these measures were approved of by the 
Sardinian Consul,* but Mr. St. John more prudently suggest&lthe pro- 
bability of the hint to the Dey becoming known to the Turns, and, 
operating to the disadvantge of the prisoners, and the certainty of any 
o^ive* interference in behalf of those on parole becoming a signal 
for the massacre of their comrades in the Bagnio ; nothing, therefore 
remained but to trust to Providence. 

On the 2nd, it became known that Port L'Ernpereur was garrisoned 
by 1000 Turku, commandetTby the Khesanchee or Treasurer, the officer 
next in dignity to the Dey ; end the Dragoman attaclied to the British 
Consul, whose conduct has secured to»him the esteem of all who knew 
him, ueing anxious to save the blood of his countrymen, offered, if the 
French commjmder would allow him/ to be the bearer of a flag of truce 
to explain ^o them the hojielessness of their situation, and felt confi- 
dent of their listening to reason and surrendering. He was accordingly 
forwarded to head-quarters, accompanied by two gentlemen attached to 
the Consulate;, all were kindly received by the General-in-chief, who 
urged the probabUity of his intentions bcli/g misconstrued as his reason 
for declining to summon the fort before opening the batteries, adding 
that he would gladly avail himself lif the Dragoman's services when a 
breach should be reported practicable. Every thing being quite ready 
ou the preceding evening, at daybreak, on the morning of the* 4th, a 
steady fire was opened within three hundred yards of the southern face, 
of the fort, from a battery of six eight-inch mortars, flanked Ian the 
right by one battery of four, and another of eight twenty-four pounders/ 
on the left by one battery of six twenty-four-pound^rs, and^another of 
six sixteen-pounders. At first the 3he'^Is passed clean over their marx, 
but the charge of powder was soon adapted to the ^distance, and she^sh 
after shell dropped with a precision that has seldom been equalled ; ani 
lbs ps^ftotice of the battering-guns being not inferior, the defenoeft" were 
in, a el^t time nearly destroyed, and the fire fronf them almost ^leiiced. 
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About ten o’clock the garrison became sensible of their inal^^it? to fe^ 
sist^ and retired to the town^ in their fiight setting ^re to a timn thftl| 
communicating \vith a magazine, blew it up with a tremendous OEpkn 
sion. Soon after this two Chavoses came to the Consulate; to request 
flsat the Consul would accompany them to the Dey, who was amcioua 
to se e With this invitation he complied, giving notice of his doing 
^ to the General- in-chief, who in consequence of a message from tho 
ot a' JiiiH "md panted a suspension of arms till live o'clock in the eren^ 
refuge, li, id already profited by his success to construct a battery below 
between tower from whence he was prepared to batter the town. 

» lU the City, of couipe, the Consul* found all in confusion, nor was 
there more’ order in Casaub^ ijself, avh^re Ife was received by the 
Treasurer, "Vov^red wth dfrt Imd dust, and so exhausted as to be 
unable to rise from the ground witi|mut difficulty. This minister com- 
menced by setting forth in glowinj^terms the friendship Sitertained 
by the Algerines* Ibr England, and requesting the Consul to take them 
under the protection of his governm^t in their present emergency ; 
the impossinility of this being pointed out, he requested the Ciftisul's 
^advice as to the measures to be pursued. Being told that nothing short 
of unconditional surrender would save the city from plunder, he Un- 
dertook to procure the Dey’s consent, speaking at the same time of his 
Higline^ conduct in terms of the most unqualified reprobation. Itl 
ja shoiimme he returned with the Dey’s submission, and a request that 
%e Consul would accompany the person deputed to offer it. To this 
he agreed, and passing through the upper gate of the town rode directly 
to the French position, followed by the Turkish Envoy, who presented 
to the Comte de Bourmont a blank sheet of paper, upon which the 
Adjutant-Gen. Desprey wrote terms, promising security of person and 
private property to every individual, and^cohtaining a soJbmn assurance 
that the Mahometan religion should -be ^spected, if the town of Al- 
giers with its dependent forts were/quietj^ given up to the French bt 
a named hour on the following day. THe Dey’s^ct|B*e 60 (mce in ail 
this was forwarded to the Geiieral*^n -chief in the courses the evening. 

Early on the morning of the 5th the Consul was £kgi^n r^uested to 
attend the Dey, accompanied by the Sardinian who had re- 

ceived a similar invitation. On their first iiipToauction, it was evi- 
dently his Highness’s wish to put off the evil day a’ad run from the 
agreement of the precedin g * WPi u nng, but learning froip them the impo- 
licy of such conduct, he said, ^That some of his people, particularly 
those employed at flie Marina, disliked the idea of surrender, and were 
fearful lest the French should disregard the conditions and disturb 
their families ; this distrust he felt certain their word would dissipate.*' 
^Accordingly, the Consul went among the people, assuring them that 
whatever the French General promised he would strictly perform, and 
'recommending them to keep their families quiet within their houses 
tiU F«>nch*soldiery should be more accustomed to the place. To this 
they all assented, and at noon, ^hen the French took quiet possession of 
' town and its dependencies, the Dey retired from the Casaubah, which 
ke had never quitted since his elevation, to his own private house in 
the {Sown, frqxu whence he was the nexl; day summoned to visit the 
successful General. *On this^ occasion he was allowed to point out 
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every article of 4ii$ private property, which was at once made over to 
hiin, aii^ oh his /tetiiTn home expressed a high sense of the Comte de 
l^ourmont's kindness and generosity. These sentiments, I am sorry to 
say, were not mutual, for his Highness's infirmity betrayed itself by a 
mote than Jewish cupidity for every thing he saw. The offer of 'a 
French ship-of-war to convey him to any part of the world, w^th a re- 
commej^dation to avoid the Grand Signior's dominions, was also macle and 
accepted, but not without a request for permission to go on board an 
FngHsh ten-gun brig (the Ferret), which he only gave up. on its rn- 
|»dequacy to the transport of such a suite as bis being with difficitity 
Ixplained to him. At first he named Malta his future residence-: 
whether this choice \^s disagreeable to theFreiyfh or not it' is impossi- 
ble to say, but it is certain (hat he immediately cnmngea it Leghojgii, 
and again, after talking with the ^eapi>.V»tan C^msul, (who is a great 
hand at p^ty intrigue, and jirobqJ/iy hopes to aa ranee himself in his 
Sovereign's favour by bringing such a person to res^l j at his capital,) 
the poor old man decided upoft Naples, for which place he sailed on 
the 1 1th, taking with him upwards of 100,000/. in specie, and jewels 
to a much greater amount. Jiefore he embarked, he sent for the Con- 
Bul'^eneral, told him that he had always heard the truth from himr 
that he was the only person he could trust, and requesting him to take 
charge of the real property left behind, gave him the sworcf?J\e was in 
the habit of wearing on state occasions. In the mean time, tliVSreiic^ 
had taken possession of the public treasure, amounting, as there is every 
reasofi to believe, to ten miilions sterling, and had j)roclaimed their in- 
tjK^ntion of continuing the Mahometan Government, ^preparatory to the 
re-establishment of which they called a meeting of the principal IMoorish 
inhabitants, with orders to make arrangements for the municipal go- 
vernment of the town. They had also disarmed the Turks, and em- 
barked such of them as were^.piimarried on board a ship-uf-war, which 
sailed for the Levant on the same evei^^ng as the ex-Bashaw for Naples. 

On an Arab informed Mr. Julin, the British Vice- 

Consul, that was deputed \)y certain Sheiks to offer their submis- 
tiion to therFrencJ?. Authorities, and request permission for their peo- 
ple to supply tiit^^^Rwn with provisions as heretofore. — And thus ends 
my connection with J;Jgiers, for within ten minutes of the interview, 
I was on board ^His JMaj'i^sty’s ship Ferret, and soon after on my way to 

Although the organization and outfi/of this expedition claim for the 
Comte de Bourniont unmeasured praise as a War Minister ; while its 
execution, the most prominent feature of which was his never giving 
away a chance," Las confirmed the opinion always entertained of his 
prudence ; and although the officers at the head of the Artillery and 
jSngineer Departments were strikingly efficient, as indeed all ^^ho are' 
acquainted with the names of Valaze’and Lahitte would expect them 
to; be, and numerous instances of individual good conduct % might be 
cited ; it i.s not possible to consider sUt'cess against a bal^starv^ mi- 
disciplined rabbJe as increasing the military reputation of the Frenql^ 
a!fmy« Nor is the term rabble used rashly, for tlife‘ desperation «)f tb* 
SRurl^ was so completely uifaided by any tiling like puilitary science, 
yrhnifcever niay have been its effects when driven back to tJffe walls, 
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it was only manifested in the early stages of the business by their meW 
preferring death from their own poniards to falling alive into tire hands 
of their invaders, and certain insane attempts to ride over breastworks. 
Qne of these met with a celebrity it would not otherwise have Seservedi 
from the promptness with which a French infantry officer, at one blow 
of hiyii§gulation-sword, severed the desperado's head from liis shoulders. 
The loss of the French, amounting to 2500 men, or a fourteenth of the 
who|f, is certainly considerable, and can only be accounted for by their 
beiG usually drawn up in masses, on which the ball of every straggler 
not f^il to tell ; but if, iu^yldition to moderate firelocks furnished 
^wth iron rapirods, the%\.lgerineshaid ^)een py^)per]y supplied with am- 
mpnitioii^Jmd n^jsses^d of ^)se|pj|mi Aiciugli to enable them to see 
th# one p olto/n o ver another, their Joss, instead of a four- 

teenth, would proharWfevW»iclu?W such a pro]>orlion as >)g>uld have 
led to ahandonim*' the enterfjrise. mie political importance of its re- 
sult also appears to have been overrated : it lias certainly })laced in 
their hands a country capable, if properly cultivated, of producing 
grain in abundance, and, perhaps, botli cotton and silk ; but evei^y on0 
jj^cquainted witli the French system, knows that as far as the mother 
country herself is concerned, she can derive little benefit firotn 
overflowing harvests in Barhary. Should a superabundance in ihttt 
quarter jt|ffow large quantities d grain into foreign markets, Gibraltar, 
jjjaltaf^ihd the Ionian Islands, must participate in the advantage. An 
influx of inferior silk, for inferior it must be, 'would scarcely benefit 
the manufacturers or dyers ; and an increased supydy of cotton would 
only tend to lower the price of that material, which our manufactured 
now make into an article of commerce at so cheap a rate, as to insure 
its finding its w^ay to the interior, in spite French jealousy, which, 
even under present prosperous circumstances, could scarce! oppose to 
it greater obstacles than when only p^ss(fl!lw|l of the exclusive right of 
coral fishing, with the Bona mon%p<^ ; ngJi a fcer all, cou ld they expect 
to have for many years such peac^iblc^^ssessWtJcT'^^ as 

would allow them to call its resSufW!!s into play. ^i^iOTaps the real 
imporiance'TTf the change may be best brought to lij the calm 
consideration of the following questions. ' 

^ Will the ])ossession of Algiers give the Frfmch any solid naval 
adv^Ritage in case of a war ? ^ 

Will it gi^ them any solW^litary advantage? 

Will it deprive us of any solitl advantage ? 

To the first, it may he fairl 3 lrefdied, that there is not throughout 
the Algerine dominions a harbour capable of protecting a fieet, or a 
roadsttred in which they could ride in safety ; ami that tne ports, such 
they^are, were just as open to their privateers when belonging to the 
Turks, as now that they are in their own hands. 

To the second, that it ought certainly to facilitate the support of any 
aiaaiy^iey^mignt Employ in Spain, Italy, or whatever, other country, 
bordering on*the Medit*erraneart, it might be ; but this is an advantage 
tka activity *of our cruisers would in a great measure neutralijee* 

• In ^nswer to the tliird question, it mu^ be allowed that the French 
possession of excludes us from a country to which, during the 

last greSt struggle, oifi* ^eets i| the Mediterranean, and onr armies on 
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its co^ts, were in some measure Indebted for their elbciency ; but it 
may l^rly be that Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, and even Egypt, 

might, with a ^ttle additional inconvenience, be made to answer the 
same and it r^uires no great sagacity to discover, that from 

the mmnent #hen the French shall determine upon keeping Algiers, 
their commercial relations with the wier Barbary States will^erline ; 
and that fnom the moment when that determination shall be published, 
the jea^sy of those governments will induce them to assist with all 
theit strength any European power at war with France. But 8Up;^*Ang 
,„adairs to assume their worst aspect, ^tj;e establishment of our hay/*7 
superiority in the Mediterranean,, whicb must be of th^^’first conre- 
quence pf a rupturd'witli, cur i^fi^boi»j8, woyid enable wrest 

from them either Oran or Bona, tW'two ^;c’; 5 ^ces from'^U^jW esU^idies 
have always been drawn in the gTrftestc^?A.*^^S8er After hll, then, it 
is ditBcult to consider it as more ^*^an a tvifie, calculated to divert their 
attention from more important concerns, and afford a larger field for 
the display of their ignorance in the true principles of trade and colo* 
nial policy. 


DESCRIPTION AND FORCE OF THE FRENCH SQUADRON 
BEFORE ALGIERS, JULY 1830. , 


ShiM of 
..the Line. 


11 inNo.; 
8 armed en\ 
fiute s 2 oi 
them a] 
peared to 
ships of 80| 
guns{ th^i 
others aboatl 
the sam^. 
force as tHej 
Revei^. 


23;— 16 of 
jthem of 60 
2 of guns; 2 Ra^ 
' ' of 66 


Frigates. 


Brigs. 


33 ; — 18 oq 
which weie ves- 
sels iSuch supe- 
trior ijiv'^ze^'^ud 


Barques. 


4 ; — about) 
equal to the 
IWasp. Ar- 
mament 2 


^ns ; 3 of stead .'i'aiss, when Iqng guns, 

iisoiO^swiaf/' [Wasp. .^rmau pounders 
|smaUer* ; mant 6 ion^~^'o-fearronades. 
^ ' pounders, 14 "32- 

''iit'*, pounders carron- 
^lades, the others 
\-agre 16 gun- 
b^s. Armament 
< 2 lonig guns, 14 

$2-pounderH car. 
ronades; sonde 
of the smaller 
ones had 18- 
pounders carron- 
ades, and 2 long 
guns. 


4 ; — infe-| 
■rior to Eng- 
lish vesselsl 
|of the samel 
class. 


Bombs. 


Steamers. 


3 did not ap- 
pear to be supe- 
rior vessels ; two 
were large, one 
perhaps 860 tons, 
they were armed 
with six long 
guns each, but 
ori ♦be broad- 
side. 









